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THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


Evidence on (lie 
Government of 
Indian Terri I dies. 


WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : W. lid'A O t </s, Esq. 

5783. Chairman.] WILL you be so good as to state to the Committee how 26tl> Alay 
long you have resided in India ? 

I was fifteen years and three months them 

5784. In what capacities ? » 

I was first appointed an Assistant to the Magistrate of Cuttack ; I then 
officiated as Assistant to the /legist rar of the Sudder Dcwanny and Nizainut 
Adawlut in Calcutta; that is the Company’s Supreme Court. T was then 
appointed Deputy Secretary to the Government of Agra; I officiated also, when 
there, for some time as Private Secretary to the Lieutenant-governor. I was 
then nominated Under Secretary to the Government of India; then Superin-* 
tendent of the Hill States, and Deputy Commissioner of Simlah and its depen- 
dencies, which office I held till 1 returned from India on furlough in December 
last. 

5785. Can you give the Committee any information as to the state of education 
among the rural population in Upper ludia, and as to the measures tajven by the 
Native Government for the establishment of schools ? 

The information 1 possess on this subject is chiefly derived from communication 
with^the Lieutenant-governor, Mr. Thomason. About four years ago he insti- 
tuted certain statistical inquiries, to ascertain the number of indigenous schools 
that existed in the North-Western Provinces, and the number of persons educated 
in these* and it was found to be very small indeed ; I thiuk, out of a population 
of some 23,000,000, only about 68,000 were in the receipt of any education 
whatever, and that of the vesy simplest and most imperfect description. Iu 
order to remedy this, the Lieutenant-governor submitted a scheme to the Govern- . 
ment of India for instituting village schools in the Provinces, under the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces; one school to be established at 
the head-quarters of each Tasildar, that is, each Government revenue servant in 
the district ; a circle of those schools to be superintended by a Native visitor. 

1 think the system has been introduced into eight districts; and over the whole 
of the districts there is a Superintendent, a member of the covenanted service, 
who reports annually upon the whole system to the Government. This seheiue 
has only beenTntroduced within the last three years, blit it is succeeding pretty- 
well. There is phw a large number of scholars attending the schools. 

(20.26.) a 2 - 5786. What 
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5786. What was the state of public education in. the Hill District under your 
charge ? 

When I took charge of the district, there were no schools whatever : the 
people were in a state of complete ignorance. The whole transactions of the 
country were carried on by Brahmins and other adventurers from other parts of 
the country, who came there for the purpose of being employed by the Native 
Chiefs and others in transacting their business : they were persons of not very 
high character or respectability. 

5787. Was the Government of those Hill Districts entirely under the Native 
Princes ? 

Yes, most of them : some districts belong to the British Government. There 
are 19 Native States. 

5788. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Many of them extremely small? 

• Some are very small indeed ; some are very considerable in extent ; for 
instance, the territories of the Rajah of Bissaliir are as oxleusive as those of any 
Chief in the Plains ; as large as those of the Maharajah of Puttcala. 

5789. Lord Crltnclg .] How many of those Native States were under your 
superintendence '? 

The whole of the Hill Chiefs, 19 in number. 

5790. Karl of KUenboroagh .] What is the population in the smallest of those 
Native States r 

It has never been correctly ascertained ; they would never allow us to form a 
Census ; the people of India are very jealous of anything of that sort. 

5791. Lord GlaiclgT] What was the total population of that district ? 

I should think somewhere between 500,000 and 600,000: 

5792. All under Native Chiefs ? 

Yes, with the exception of a few districts belonging to the British Govern- 
ment. 

5793. Subject to English superintendence ? 

There were only about 7,000 or 8,000 who were really British subjects ; the 
rest were subjects of Native protected Chiefs, who were- not subject to our 
Courts, or to our administration. 

5794. Chairman . ] What was the sort of education given in the Hill schools ? 

It was a practical education ; something similar to what is carried on in the 

schools in this country for the common people, and in the Government schools 
-in Ireland. There was an endeavour to give it an industrial character as much 
as possible ; the people being chiefly agricultural, they were instructed in tile 
best mode of agriculture, and also taught the common elements of knowledge, 
so as to enable them to carry on the transactions of their daily life Nvithout the 
intervention of others. 

5795. Reading and writing r 

Yes, anci the common rules of arithmetic ; and they had some instruction in 
geography : the books made use of were adaptations and translations of the 
most popular works for schools in England, such as “ Chambers’ Educational 
Course,” and the books which are used in the national schools in Ireland, a little 
series called the “ Instructor,” and others. 

5796. What sort of industrial education was it ; did they teach them trades 
or the practice of agriculture ? 

Chiefly agriculture, as the pupils belonged chiefly to the rural population. 

5797. How was the instruction carried on ; had the schools any land on which 
they could employ the pupils ? 

Yes i .there was a -large public garden at the central school at Simlah; the 
pupils were taken there and instructed under a European gardener, who had 
charge of the garden; it was a Government experimental garden for the intro* 
duction of tea into the district. 

5798. Did the children seem to take much to that sort of instruction ? 

Yes, 1 think they did. 

r . 5799. Were 
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f>799. Were their services sought much after they left the schools ? i 

There was hardly time for that; they were all very young, and I was only in 
charge of the district about, four years after the schools were established ; but 
I should think some of them would be taken into the employment, of the Native 
Chiefs and others. 

5800. Will you state the steps which you yourself took to encourage the pro- 
motion of education in that, district ? 

I entered into communication with the Chiefs who were subordinate to my 
authority, and requested them to assist me in forming a school at Simlah ; they 
came forward very liberally, and founded a school, and supported it by monthly 
or annual subscriptions; I then procured, a teacher from the Institution known 
as Dr. Duff’s Institution, in Calcutta, who undertook the management of the 
central school. About a year after its institution, when we had educated a suffi- 
cient number of teachers, district schools were established in different parts of 
the country, some of which were supported by the Chiefs, and some by local f unds 
at my. disposal. 

5801. Were the scholars attending them paid ? 

No; but the best scholars in the district schools were drafted from time to 
time into the central school, and were appointed to scholarships of small value. 
As they and others were, while at Simlah, at a long distance from their Lome's, 
often 40 or 50 miles, and some 150 or 200 miles, it was necessary to provide 
lodging for them, and they occupied apartments in the school. 

5802. In all eases the education was at least gratuitous ? 

In all it was gratuitous. 

5803. From what you have stated. 1 presume that the parents showed an 
anxiety to secure for' their children the benefit of education ! 

Very considerable anxiety; so much so, that some of the Chiefs requested me 
to procure tutors for their children from the students who had been brought up 
in our Government colleges. 

5804. Of what class or rank in society were the children who attended those 
schools } 

They were chiefly of the rural ckiss, but there were some of the higher ranks : 
there were four sons of petty Chiefs. The only distinction made in favour of the 
higher ranks was that of havihg a separate part of the school assigned to them 
for sitting ; but in all other respects they were in the same position as any other 
children at the school. , 

5805. ’ Lord Mnntcagle of Brandon.] Was there any difficulty experienced in 
the schools in the mixing of the children by reason ot caste r 

None whatever; they were of all castes, except the very lowest caste of all, 
the Pariah /-aste ; we could not succeed in admitting persons of this class into 
the school ; but there were Brahmins anil other castes. 

5800. Lord Brouqhtm.] They were not called to eat together ? 

No. 

k» 

5807. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] With respect to school instruction, the 

prejudice of caste did not stand in the way i \ 

Wo. 

5808. Was there auy religious instruction given r 

No ; the broad principles of morality wer.e endeavoured to be instilled into 
them ; they were told that it was wrong to lie, or to steal, &c. &c. 

5809. Was there any attempt in any of those schools to introduce anything of 

proselvtism ? ’ . 

Not at all. * 

5810. What do vou think would have been the consequence if you had 
tried it ? 

1 think there might have been little objection shown to it, but I do not think 
we should have been justified in making the attempt ; in fact, the teacher we 
had trom Dr. Duff’s school was not a Christian himself, but he was not a Hindoo. 
He pressed me on several occasions to introduce the* reading of the Scriptures 
ipio the scliodj’but I objected to it; I said that I thought we should be breaking 
faith with the people if we did so. 

(20. 26.^ a 3 
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58)1. Lord Colchester.] Had you Mahomed arts as well as Hindoos in the 
school? 

Yes ; several Mahomedan children. 

5812. Earl of Elk?} borough.] If your teacher was neither a Hindoo nor a 
Christian, what was he ? 

I do not know what he was. 

5813. A freethinker ? 

He was a freethinker ; he had some belief. The character of his moral 
conduct showed that he had ; but he was not a Hindoo. 

5814. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Were those schools exclusively male 
schools, or was there any provision for the education of females ? 

I made an attempt to institute a female school : one of the wives of one of 
the Chiefs under me promised to assist in founding a school of this description, 
and we succeeded lor a certain time ; but, unfortunately, she died ; and without 
her influence I was unable to carry out the project myself. 

5815. Were you in India at the time when there were great efforts made by 
the late Mr. Bethune in respect of female education? 

I was. 

5816. Were those efforts founded upon the belief, that the work of education 
in India could not be effectually carried on unless the education of the female 
children was considered as well as that of the male children ? 

Yes, I thiuk that was so. 

5817. Was that your own opinion upon the subject ? 

It was; and from communications 1 have had from time to time with 
intelligent Natives upon tbe subject, i think they look upon it that the great 
object of education ought to be the instruction of the women. 

5818. So as to educate mothers who will educate their children? 

Yes, certainly. 

5819. Lord Broughton.] Do you think that Mr. Bethune’s institution has 
succeeded ? 

I was in a different part of the country ; but from what I heard, I should hope 
that it would furnish female teachers who could fcu made use of in other parts of 
the country. 

5820. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] 1 believe he himself contributed the sum 
of 10,000/. towards the establishment of that institution? 

* I belie\ e lie contributed most liberally. 

5821. Did you find that there was an anxiety on the part of the children 

themselves to learn ? t 

Yes ; they appeared very intelligent ; and I should say, certainly, that they were 
as far advanced in usef ul knowledge as any children of their own age that I have 
seen in schools in England or in Scotland. 

5822. Have you been able to observe tbe extent of the information which is 

given to the young people of a different age and class in the Hindoo and Mus- 
sulman colleges at Calcutta ! u 

1 do not know much of the Calcutta colleges; but I have seen a good deal 
of the results of the education in the Government colleges in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, at Delhi, Agra and Benares. 

5823. The education given there is a much higher education than the 
t .vernacular education which you have described ? 

Yes. * 

5824. It has been suggested, both in written works, and also in evidence before 

the Committee, that the Native of India has great quickness and great faculty to 
rise to the attainment of a certain extent of knowledge up to a certain age ; but 
that, after that time, there is a loss and falling off ; is that consistent with your 
observations with respect to the young men who have been educated in the 
Government colleges ? , 

Certainly not, as far as my knowledge goes. V 

5825. Chairman.] Can you speak from your own knowledge and experience 

. ■ . as 
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rs to the Natives trained at the Government colleges, such as Agra, Delhi and 
Benares ; and can you give the Committee any information as to their acquire- 
ments and character, and fitness for the public service ? 

I endeavoured, when in charge of the Hill Districts, to give etfect as much as 
was in my power to the Governor-general, Lord Ilardinge’s order, that in all 
vacancies in the public service which occurred, the preference should he given in 
filling them up to youths who had been educated at our colleges. During the 
period when I had charge of that district, I had several of those youths under me 
in different capacities, and I found them highly intelligent, and in fact a superior 
class of persons altogether to those who had hitherto been generally employed 
as Government servants. They wer^ more trustworthy, of higher moral cha- 
racter, and ecrtainly more intelligent persons, with whom you could communi- 
cate freely', and consult upon all questions concerning the country and people 
under one’s charge. They were very ready to take up suggestions lor improve- 
ments, and anxious to carry them out; in short, very zealous and intelligent 
coadjutors in every way. 

.08215. Did that facility' of communication with them arise from their greater 
desire to promote the public service, or from the education which they had 
received, which had- given them a train of thought in consonance with your 
own? 

T. think both; they were rendered intelligent by education, and, consequently, 
more anxious to advance the interests of their own countrymen. In fact, they 
were jnost zealous in the cause of education, and in other measures of local im- 
provement. 

5827. Earl of Ellevkorough . J Were they principally Hindoos or Mahome- 
dans ! 

Some Hindoos and some Mahomedans, but I think the Hindoos were the most 
intelligent. The Mahomedans were, perhaps, the more energetic men ot the two, 
generally, hut the Hindoos were the most intelligent. L had some of them 
under me in different capacities, as tutors of young Chiefs attached to public 
offices, in charge of districts and of schools. I found them in every capacity far 
superior to the old run of Native officials. 

5828. The Chiefs were Hindoos ? 

The Hill population are all, Hindoos, chiefly Rajpoots. There is one small 
colony of Mahomedans. 

5829. You did not give a Mahomedan tutor to a Kajpoot Prince r 

No. 

5830. Chairman .] The evidence that has been given to this Committee has 
been very unfavourable with respect to the character and efficiency of the ordi- 
nary class of Natives employed in the judicial offices ; is that your opinion i 

Yes, it is. 1 think, although there are of course among then* some able and 
trustworthy men, that they are generally a corrupt class, not to be trusted ; of 
very narrow views, only knowing the rules and regulations and forms of Court ; 
utterly careless of the great interests of truth and justice. But I alibde only to 
the old officials. I think that we are now educating in the Government colleges 
a very superior class indeed for the public service. 1 had at the head of my 
offil£ one of those men who had been a student at the Benares Government 
college, and lie has, I think, shown himself not only highly intelligent, but a 
person to be depended upon in every way. 

5831. Is it, then, to that college education that you would look for the im 
provement of that class ? 

Certainly. . 

5832. Earl of E llenbo rough . ] Do those intelligent young men appear to adhere 
to their own Hindoo and Mahomedan religions ? 

No, not at all. In fact, what 1 had to guard against in those in charge of 
schools was their great antagonism to their own religion. 

5833. Lord Wgn/brd.] When they leave their own religion, what do they 

adopt r „ 

I think they adopt no fixed religion as yet. 

5S34. Earl of; Stradbroke.] They do not become Christians i 
(20. £6. j a 4 
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W. lUhvunU, Jiuj. They have not become Christians yet, but I think they are in a fair Way of 
— * becoming Christians. But I think, as regards moral principle, as to truth-telling 
afith May 1853 . an( j so on> jy, e y are f ar superior to the former class of officials that we hail to 
deal with. I should say they are all Deists, and sincere Deists too, many of 
them. 

583;'. Lord Montcaglr, of Brandon.] Do you think that the progress of 
education you have described, applying the question first to the colleges, 
lias a leudcncy to extend and diffuse the knowledge of English amongst the 
Natives i 

I think that among the mass of the people, that is, among the rural popula- 
tion, whom it is most important to «edutfatc, wc must depend entirely upon 
vernacular education for a great many years to come ; but we may convey the 
advantages of English education in a vernacular form to the Natives; and 1 found 
that the students of our colleges, being imbued with English, were themselves 
able to convey the substance of English works by translating in a very superior 
maimer, so as to suit the tastes and wants of the people, and which they could 
understand perfectly, and appreciate. 

583d. Going beyond the immediate effect, and looking at the tendency of the 
system, do you consider that the vernacular education that you have described 
has a tendency ultimately to open the way to English education ? 

Certainly ; for instance, in this central school at Simlah, there was an 
opportunity of learning English held out to the students, and the majority 
expressed a wish to learn, and v. .e learning, English when 1 left. 

5837. Taking the higher brauch of education, it is scarcely necessary to ask 
whether the collegiate system of education does not largely extend not only 
the knowledge of the English language, but an acquaintance with English 
literature ? 

I think it does. 

5838. Lord lVynfurd.~\ In the college of Benares, has not English science 
and the English language almost superseded the knowledge of Arabic and 
Sanscrit in the education of the higher classes ? 

in Benares, Sanscrit is more attended to than in most of the other Govern- 
ment colleges, in consequence of the principal being a very eminent Sanscrit 
scholar. Dr. Ballantinc ; and he is carrying on frequent communications and 
discussions on Native systems of philosophy with the Pundits of Benares, which 
• are generally conducted through the medium of Sanscrit. 

5830. Has there not been a very great change in the system of education in 
‘the college in Benares ? 

Very great ; it has become a very good college now, affording practical 
instruction to the pupils. 

5840. Has not that change given very considerable offence to the higher class 
of Natives ; did not they state their objection publicly to the change in the system ? 

I have never heard of it ; I think 1 should have heard of it. had such been the 
case, because 1 have had several students of the Benares college employed under 
me in the public service. I believe that what your Lordship alludes to is the 
objection that was made to having the emoluments, which were originally set 
apart for the maintenance of Arabic and Sanscrit, literature, devoted to other 
objects, such as English education ; but that was removed by Lord Auckland, 
who directed that these grants should revert to their original intentiou, and 
made other grants for the support of English brunches of education. 

c 5841. But it caused great dissatisfaction at the time ? 

I believe it did ; but I was- not in India at that time. 

5842. In fact, were not petitions, signed by numerous and most respectable 
bodies, agreed to for the purpose of praying that consent might be refused to this 
alteration? 

1 have heard so ; but I cannot speak of my own knowledge. 

5843. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] After Lord Auckland had restored the 
emoluments to the Sansbrit and Arabic Professors, was there, much discontent, 
to your knowledge, with respect to the course of instruction ? £ 

1 have never heard of any complaint 

5844. Lord 
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5844. Lord (• ienclgj] As superintendent of the Hilt States, you had. of it ■ lu 

course, an opportunity of comparing the systems of administration in the M . lv 

British Territories, and in the Native States; under which of those Governments * 

do you think the Natives were better governed ? 

lender the British Government, certainly. 

5845. In giving that answer, do you speak of those Native States which are, 
in a qualified sense, under the British, as well as of those independent Native 
States which arc not in any degree under the British ? 

From my knowledge of the Native States, whenever I have seen them, and 
those more especially under my charge, 1 should say that the position of the 
subjects of the Native States is most* deplorable as compared *with that of our 
6ubjc-cts. In fact, they arc subject to one of the most severe and hopeless des- 
potisms in the world. The inhabitants of Native States live under no fixed 
system of law whatever; all their rights and privileges, as well as their personal 
liberty, depend upon the will of the Chief for the time being, it he is an 
upright, well-intentioned man, they 'may, perhaps, live comfortably ; but no 
extent of uprightness and intelligence on the part of the t hief will protect the 
people from the tyranny and injustice of his official subordinates. 

5846. You apply that observation to the States under our protection? 

Yes ; to all under our protection. 


5847. Fail of Eilat boron phJ] They are very industrious cultivators, art? they 
not ? 

Generally they, arc, throughout Upper India; the cultivators are the best 
cultivators in the world, at least in Asia. • 


5848. On the sides of the hills, steep as they are. have they not uikon as 
much pains to makefile ground and to cultivate every available spot as a Furo- 
pean can do ? 

Quite as much. 

•’*8411. Does not that show' that they enjoy the fruit of their labour - 

. 1 do not believe they do. I consider, from my own knowledge of the : s alive 
State.-, that to have the reputation of wealth is nine more dam-emus than to 
have the reputation of dishonesty.. 


5850 Some of those States are governed by an hereditary minister? 

A'iost of them are. which adds to the wretched position of the people. The 
system which prevails is exactly the feudal system of Europe, hut deprived of 
its essential principle, “ mutual dependency. ’’ The state of things which for- 
merly maintained ihe balance between the chief and his people has been re- 
moved by our position in the country as sovereign rulers: and the (.‘Itief, in.-ie;«i 
of being forced, as formerly, in every way to conciliate ins people ami respect 
their interests, depends now entirely upon our guarantee to maintain him in his 
position of rank and power, lienee there is not, only no call upon him to 
conciliate his subjects, but he it; able to tyrannize over them in a way that, he 
would not have ventured to do at a previous period ; and every dav he is in- 
cline*! to become more oppressive on account of the late occurrences in India 
Until the great bikli power was destroyed, the Chiefs of Upper India always 
imagined that vve might not be able to cope with it, and that there was a* chance 
that* we might lie removed from our position as paramount power in India. Up 
to that time, therefore, they felt themselves hound to conciliate, in sonic degree, 
tin ir subordinate chiefs and vassals; but now that, the Sikh power bus been 
destroyed, they feel themselves quite independent of their vassals, and secure l>\ 
our guarantee, and they accordingly tyrannize over them in a very extreme 
manner ; while their subjects have, at this moment, no appeal against such tyranny 
and exercise of despotic authority. * 

5851 laird GlenelgJ] Then our protection of those Native States is of no 
advantage to the people ? 

On the contrary, i think, as circumstances at present stand, it. is by no a < 
a blessing to the subjects of the Native Males. 1 think we inlei fere between liv 
people and their rulers so as to repress the people, and to prevent their malin:. 
any advance or any efi'ort to maintain tlieir own rights and privileges. I migl i. 
perhaps, illustrate the position of the subjects of the Native States by stating i' <• 
manner in which questions affecting their rights, properties and liberties are now 
adjudicated. While the inhabitants of the Hill Districts belonging to the British 

(20. 2fc) ^ B Government 
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Government have all the protection that fixed demands and an enlightened 
system of law and procedure can afford them, in the very next valley their 
relations and friends, subjects of a Native State, are living under a system of the 
most barbarous description ; under which, questions affecting their rights and 
personal liberty arc decided, not by any known system of law or procedure what- 
ever, but by trial by ordeal of one kind or another ; and the British authorities 
cannot interfere effectually to protect the people when they appeal to them for 
redress, as they continually do. 


5852. Earl of I'.ttcnborough . ] l.)o not we now and then interfere a little with 
the personal liberties of the subjects of the Native States when we send for 
Coolies to earn* the papers and archives of'thc Conunandor-in-Chief ? 

We do. 

. 5853. llow many were required when Sir Jasper Nichol went from Simlah 

I cannot say. 

5854. Was it less than 3,000 ? 

I was not in charge of that district then, but I. can give an instance of a num- 
ber since, more than double that amount, required for the public service : 1 have 
had to furnish to the extent of 15,000 men in one season to carry the baggage 
and records of the Government of India, the Governor- general, the Commandcr- 
in-Chief, and the Lieutenant-governor; but that system is now at an cud, as a 
road has been opened from the Plains to Simlah fitted for baggage animals, so 
that the loads need not be, as heretofore, carried on the backs of men. 

5855. What comparison would you draw between the condition of the subjects 
of the Putteala State and the condition of the subjects of the Mill Powers, that 
we protect : 

There were some possessions of Putteala on the Hills under my charge: the 
inhabitants were in a better condition a great deal than the majority of the 
subjects of the Hill Chiefs, because the present Chief of Putteala is an intelligent 
and good ruler; but if he were to die, they might be just in the same position as 
the others. 


585G. fn the Plains the condition of the subjects of Putteala was extremely 
good, was it not? ' 

Certainly ; it was good for the subjects of a Native Chief. 

5857. Lord Stanley of Alderlcy.] But you attribute that better condition to 
the individual character of the ruler, not to the system ? 

Simply to the character of the ruler ; it is entirely' dependent on that. 

” 5858. Lord G knelt/.} You were the Under Secretary to the Government of 
India ? 

Yes. 


5859. You had therefore an opportunity of forming an opinion of the present 
system of administration with regard to the supreme and the subordinate 
Governments; will you give your views to the Committee respecting the working 
of that system at present ; and will you suggest any mode of improving the 
systen? that has occurred to you? 

I think, from what I have seen, the Governor-general was very much- -ham- 
pered by having to conduct local details, such as the business of the Bengal 
Government, and that it would be highly desirable to relieve him from the charge 
of that Government. 


5860. With respect to the subordinate Presidencies, do you think that they 
should have Councils r 

From what 1 have seen, 1 think it would be a matter highly important that 
there should be Councillors, having seats in the Supreme Council, from the 
subordinate Presidencies ; 1 think it was almost impossible to do justice to the 
subordinate Presidencies from want of sufficient information before the Supreme 
Government on subjects referred to its decision from those Presidencies. 

5861. You think the Supreme Government should have no Local Govern- 
ment r 

I think so. 

( 

5862. Would you give Councils to the subordinate Presidencies ? 

* Ido 
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I do not think it would be necessary if there were Councillor? from each 
subordinate Presidency in the Supreme Council ; at present, all questions of any 
importance arising in the subordinate Governments arc always referred to the 
Supreme Government for final orders, and very often from the want of local 
information it is very difficult to dispose of them ; sometimes the terms made 
use of in the despatches are unintelligible to the Supreme Government, being 
purely of a local character. 

5863. You think that the minor Presidencies should be made completely 
subordinate to the Supreme Government '! 

Yes, I think so ; completely subordinate ; they are now nominally subordinate, 
but not really so, for they communicate witjj the Home authorities direct, as well 
as with the Supreme Government. 

5864. Earl of Ellen borough .] Especially Bombay r 

Yes; there is comparatively a divided authority now. 


fl . JC. '‘;k. * t iU . ICsy. 
a(itl> May 


5865. I^ord C> lately.] Would you allow them to correspond directly with the 
Court of Directors as well as with the Supreme Government, and receive orders 
from both ? 

Certainly not. I think that no subordinate Government ought to have the 
power of sending anything to England ; that they ought to be made completely 
subordinate to the Supreme Government, and to receive their orders from the 
Supreme Government alone ; and that no correspondence should he sent home 
but by the Supreme Government alone. 

5866. Lord Broughton.] That being the ease, there could be no necessity for 
the subordinate Presidencies being governed in the. present form, that is to sav, 
having a Governor and Council, and all the trappings of independent authority 
which they have at present ! 

So far as my experience goes, I should say that they would be much belter 
without Councils. 


5867. Would it not be better that they should he governed in the way in 
which the North-Western Provinces are. by a person appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, of whr.-e qualifications the Governor-general of India and the 
Council would be perleetly competent to form a judgment ; that they should be 
governed, in fact, exactly as Mr. Thomason now governs the North-Western 
Provinces } * 

I should say, certainly, that that would be the surest way of securing the best 
Government for the subordinate Presidencies. An objection has been made 
about thc-army; but I see no valid objection myself on that ground, as far as I 
can understand the subject. The Commanders-in-Chief of the subordinate 
Presidencies omjht, to be made completely subordinate t<* the Comtnaudcr-in-* 
Chief of the Army in India, and then 1 see no objection on that account. 
There is no 'necessity for the local Commander-in-Chief having a seat in the 
Council if lie is subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 1 should also 
say, with reference to the general Government, that it. was highly important that 
the Commander-in-Chief in India should always he with the Suprciqo Govern- 
ment wherever that is, that he should always occupy his place at the Council 
with the rest of the Supreme Government. 

58t?8. How could he do that if he was in the field ? 

Not if he was in the field ; but at all other' times he should he wherever the 
Government is located. 1 have seen, in my experience, considerable embarrass- 
ment arising from his not being with the Government. Lately, although I was 
not with the Government at the time, from residing at Sitnlah, where army head- 
quarters were located, I saw that considerable embarrassment, and delay were 
occasioned in matters connected with the present Burmese war, by the Com- * 
mander-in-Chicf being absent from the Governor-general, and from their being 
unable to communicate together except by letter, which took about a fortnight. 

5869. Earl of Ellenbo rough.) You think it; desirable that the Commander-in- 
Chief should always be near the Governor-general ? 

Yes, wherever he is, 

5870. Lord Broughton .] Not that the Governor-general is to he sent for by 
the Commauder-iii-Chief, to be present at military operations ! 

(20. 26.) * a 2 No ; 
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No : 1 consider that it. would be highly expedient that the Commander-in- 
Chief, the Governor-general and the Council should always be together.’ 

08/ 1. Earl of Str irr /broke.] IJow could that be, supposing the Commander-in- 
chief were conducting military operations ? 

Of course he must go wherever he is required ; but I think, as a general rule, 
it would be very important that he should he with the Government ; for instance, 
in case of a mutiny occurring in the army, or any such emergency requiring 
prompt action. 

58/2. You think that in time of peace that wouid be very desirable? 

Very desirable indeed, and at other times also ; for instance, just before war 
breaks out. At the beginning of the present llurme.se war, the governing 
authorities were at the two ends of the empire, and could not co-operate as 
the public service required for carrying on the operations of the war 

5873. Lord Colchester.] Is not the Commander-iii-Ohief in the habit now of 
visiting all the different military stations throughout tiic Presidency ? 

lie does sometimes; but l do not think he takes them in regular detail;, he 
visits a few of them in the cold weather in the marching season. 

O 

5874 Do you think that he could exercise the same supervision over the 
general efficiency of the army if he was constantly with the Governor- general 
at Calcutta ? 

Yes, 1 think he might; because I think the Supreme Government of India 
ought In move about a great deal, and inspect the whole of the sy stem of Govern- 
ment :n all the Presidencies of Tndia, and not be confined merely to moving 
about in the Upper Provinces. It would bo absolutely necessary, if Lieutenant- 
governors are established all over the country, tlmt the supreme controlling 
power should visit those subordinate Governments from time to time. 

j 875. Lord lirouu'htoii.] Would it not be advisable, in the circumstances of 
the extension of British territory that is likely to take place, that there should 
he more of those subordinate Governments, such as the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, lor example, by having a Lieutenant-governor advanced 
beyond the Sutlej ? 

I think so. 

5878. Earl of KUaiborouqh .] Should you not think it a very good thing to 
send >ir George Clerk to Lahore ? , 

YVs; but it would be rather too small a Government, I think. Instead of that, 
you might throw Benares into the Bengal Government ; it is a perpetually settled 
province, and is otherwise much under the same system as Bengal ; you might 
then extend the Government of the Upper Provinces beyond the Sutlej j and form 
all into one Government; and I think the Lieutenant-governor could very well 
manage the Punjaub as well as the North- Western Provinces, now under his 
authority. 

5877. Has the Lieutenant-governor of the North- W estern Provinces, in his 
various travels, seen the whole of his Government ? 

The whole of it, I believe, twice over, if not oftener. 

5878. It takes about five years to go round the whole? 

Yes. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

SIB THOMAS ERSKINE PERRY is further examined as follows: 

5879- Chairman.] WILL you state to the Committee what opportunities you 
have had of becoming acquainted with the state of education in India ? 

1 was President of the Government Board at the Presidency of Bombay 
between eight and nine years, and in that capacity had daily opportunities of 
observing the whole working of the system. 

5880. Will you state what the system adopted by the Government is r 

The system of management has been intrusted to a Board, such as I speak of ; 
that Board is constituted by nomination by the Government of three or four 
Europeans (latterly only three), and three elected by the Natives, or, rather, by 

* tbe 
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the subscribers to the Klphiustone Institution there, who are principally Natives, Sir T. E. Perry. 
and, therefore, it is a Native election. The Hoard, therefore, consists ot' six to ~ — 

seven members, mixed in race in the way I have described. *® n : aj 

5881. How does this combination of Natives and Europeans answer in the 
working ? 

It seems to me to answer extremely well. 1 have always looked upon that 
Hoard as one of the most successful institutions we have framed, because there 
Europeans and Natives meet on a perfect footing of t .jualitv. It is one of the 
few occasions on which we have only one common object in view, namely, the 
good of the country. ’ In all our other institutions, a nation like ourselves of 
foreigners has its own interests to consult as well as the interests, of the country: 
but in the Education Board, framed for the purposes of spreading education. 

Europeans and Natives meet entirely upon common ground, especially as the 
Government system has been to exclude all religious instruction. 

5882. Will you describe the duties pefonned by the Hoard ? 

Their duties generally are to spread education in every way they can ; and it 
has been a very difficult task in India, from its being wholly unknown to the 
people that the Government should interfere i > a niatrer of this hind It was 
found, when educaiion was firs* attempted to he commenced under the auspices 
of Government, that a considerable degree of indigenous education had always 
existed in the country. It is stated by Mr. l.lphinstoi ■ and Sir Thomas Monro, 
at the time of their first. imjuiries, that elementary education had been much 
more diffused in India from time immemorial than it had been in Europe ; that 
is to say, reading, writing and simple arithmetic, or, as it is called now, mental 
arithmetic: great powers of mental calculation existing amongst tlu-in. lint 
when they attempted to introduce a higher style of education, the Natives 
resisted it as being useless, and also from thinking that we had some anit)rc- 
pdist:t> of our own, some plan for our own aggrandisement ; moreover, there 
wore the prejudices of ignorance existing to resist the introduction of : my supe- 
rior education. Therefore the early attempts to spread education were not at 
all lavoui ably received, and especially any attempts that were made to impart 
a knowledge of English and English literature ; so much much so, that Mr. 

Moo ut stuart Klphiustone, who was the first comment it in Bombay of this im- 
proved system, was of opinion iliat we should not. be at all successful in 
diffusing a knowledge of English. With those difficulties existing, of course 
it has been tlie duty of the Hoard to take every opportunity of introducing a 
better and larger system wherever they could. The Hoard also had to look after 
the interests of the officials under it, about 250 schoolmasters, who of course * 
have claims of their own ; they are an organized service, who look up to the 
Board for promotion, increased pay, peusions, and so on. 1 lie Board has also to 
study What is going on in Europe and America, in the national systems of educa- 
tion existing there, w hich they endeavour to introduce from time to time, us far 
as is possible into India. 1 hose duties, therefore, of course occupy a very 
considerable portion of their time. 

5883. What has been the amount of funds applicable to education in 
Bombay '? 

The Government grant for the Presidency at large, that is, the whole of the 
We stern Presidency — not in the limited meaning of the word which* means 
merely the seat of Government — is 12.500/. -According to the last report of the 
Board,., it will be seen that the Government annual grant is one lac and 25,000 
rupees. There is a similar grant to the Sanscrit College of 19,000 rupees odd, 
which is derived from an old endowment of the Peshwah’s. called the Dukstina ; 
and a similar grant for the Medical College of 15,000 rupees odd. There are 
private endowments, the interest of which is 20,000 rupees odd ; and there are 
fees and subscriptions of 1 5,000 rupees ,* making a total of 200,000 rupees,* 
nearly 20,000/. per annum throughout the Presidency. I will hand in a ret urn 
of the income and expenditure of the Board of Education for the year 1851. 

The same is delivered in, and is as follows : 
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588*1. What are the numbers attending the Government sehools * 

I have the report of the present year from the President of the Board, my 
successor; he makes a report to Lord Frederick Fitzclareucc, who was to have 
presided at the annual meeting in April last, showing the state of education, 
and he gives a table, from which it appears that the number of pupils in 1852 
was 13,757 throughout the whole of the Bombay Presidency. 

5885. Lord Broughton A In the Government schools of all descriptions ? 

Yes. 


Sir /’. Perry* 
& I ih Mil) i s -,3. 


5886. Lord Wijn/ord.’] £. 20,000 a year is devoted to educate 13,000 pupils? 

Yes. The number of schools is 245; 10 years previously to that, in 1840, the 
number of pupils was 9,451, and the number of schools 97, an increase of more 
than double. At the end of the report, he gives a statement, showing the 
number of English and vernacular colleges and schools in 1814 and in 1 852; 
and then he gives a similar statement from other parts of India, Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces. It is a very clear statement of the number of 
students, receiving English education and the number receiving vernacular 
tducation. I will hand in this report. 


The same is delivered in. — ( Vulc. Appendix B.) 


5887. Lord Wharndiffe.] Are there many schools besides the Government 
schools ? 

There are many missionary schools at the lar^c stations. 

5888. What sort of proportion would those bear to the Government schools ? 

I should think, a very inferior number. 

5889. C/iiiinnait. \ Will you describe the character of the schools, and the kind 
of instruction given in them ‘s’ 

There is one main division of the schools, namely, the schools in which English 
chiefly is the medium of instruction, and the schools in which the vernacular 
languages are the medium used : the English schools have adopted cour>cs of 
instruction very similar to the best institutions in Europe. The President, Mr. 
Warden, speaking of the Elphinstone Institution, says, that there are annually 
“ sent forth into the world, to take jlart in the administration of British India, 
a number of Native youths, who 4 need not fear to challenge the Haileylmry hoys 
to a contest in any branch of education, except the study of Greek and Latin, 
which has never been introduced here.” Mr. Warden is a civilian, himself edu- 
cated at llaileybury. In the vernacular schools, that is to sav, the schools in the 
provinces where the vernacular languages only are used as the medium of 
instruction, the education has been chiefly elementary, consisting of reading, . 
writing and arithmetic ; but there have been superinduced upon that the study of 
geography aivl history, and they have advanced into the higher mathematics, as 
far as quadratic equations, and the principles of trigonometry ; but latterly the 
views of tlie Board of Education have become improved by experience; and it 
has been found that the division of elementary schools and English schools has 
been not altogether a sound one ; it was framed very much upon the* principle 
which has been followed in Europe of elementary schools and superior schools ; 
but it has been discovered by experience that the population that attend the 
schools throughout the Presidency are all very much of the same class in life. 
There is no custom of going to the Presidency, as there is in Europe, to the 
cai itals Jr universities of the respective countries to obtain superior education; 
but the same class of men, the Brahmins, the commercial classes, and the culti- 
vators, are ditfused all over the country in equal proportions ; that was one 
reason, 1 think, why there should not be a broad marked division between the 
superior schools and the elementary ones. But another, which has operated very 
largely to cause an alteration in the system, is this, that it has been found that 
the instruction in the vernacular languages furnishes the pupil with no instrument 
whatever for getting instruction when he leaves the school: a boy spends five, 
six or seven years in a Mahratta school, and he is instructed according to the 
best capacity of his master, and reads the books that the Board ot Education and 
the friends of education have prepared in the Mahratta language ; but when he 
goes forth into the world, he is not able, like a boy educated in the English lan- 
guage, to improve himself subsequently ; there is no Mahratta literature to which 
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Sir T. E. t J ei ry. he can refer, or whatever does exist, it is better that he should not refer to it, for 
•>tf h v~~ o lt ' 8 a s P ec i es literature which does not at all tend to improve the mind, and 
2 l 5 “ therefore the great object of education, namely, to furnish a young person with 

the means of advancing himself in the world, in morality and knowledge, is shut 
out from him. It is also discovered that by using the English language as a 
medium of instruction, no difficulty occurs in respect of taking the pupil away 
from the study of his own mother tongue, but that the two studies call go on 
pari passu. At the early period at which the hoys attend the school, the facility 
of acquiring a language is so great, that a knowledge of English and a knowledge 
of his o*in tongue may he taught at the same time ; therefore the system which 
1 as lately been introduced into the schools at Bombay is designed to make the 
whole as homogeneous as possible, ‘making a great, similarity in the system 
throughout, but having superior stages of education for pupils who can afford to 
remain a longer period at school, so as to secure as much as possible the object 
of the upper classes devoting themselves to the cultivation of their faculties. 
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5890. L)o you consider that there arc any peculiar facilities for diffusing educa- 
tion in India? 

There are great, facilities, and there are great obstacles. 

5891. What are the facilities l 

The facilities are chiefly to be found in what 1 have already said, that there 
is a tendency to education, to a certain degree, throughout the whole country, 
and probably has beeu so for 2,000 years* past: I refer to live state of civiliza- 
tion iu the time of Alexander, when we find there were flourishing kingdoms in 
the country, and when the people appear to have been in a high state of culti- 
vation, as is shown by .the Greek writers, Megasthenes and others, who visited 
India. Therefore, the disposition to acquire a certain amount of education 
existing is one facility to a Government who are desirous to spread education. 
But, secondly, there is a very considerable element in the easy terms on which 
literary services can he procured The Brahmins, who are the literary class of 
India, and the highest class, in point of the respect which they get; from the 
I iconic, have always deemed it part of their religious duties to teach. The very 
highest duty that a learned Brahmin can perform is to give instruction lor 
nothing. Those men exist iu very great numbers, and this opening to them to 
pursue the proper office of their calling, teaching, enables Government Ip get 
their services upon very easy terms. 1 hcrcGre, those high literary talents, 
which are sometimes, though not always, very largely paid in Europe, are always 
to he got in India on very economical terms. Those two poinrs, therefore, 
appear to me to offer great, facilities for tin; spread of education. 


5802. Karl of F.Ucnborottgh.'] Have you ever considered the expediency of 
translating into llindosti.uec or the Eastern languages the best books iu our 
own language, for the purpose of giving information to the people ? 

"V es, 1 have had great occasion to study that question. It is ’one of those 
questions connected with education which lias been a matter of great controversy 
in India. Many eminent men have thought that the teaching in India should 
he entirely in the vernacular tongue, by translating our standard works into 
Uindostauce, or whatever the vernacular language of the district might be. 


58l)3. Would not that system have this advantage: that you would thqn have 
the means of giving them good books, which would not do harm, instead of 
placing in their hands books which might tend to make them verv bad 
subjects? ‘ 

No doubt it is very desirable that the endeavours of the Government Boards 
should be alt) acted to that subject ; but still there is this main obstacle, which 
has occurred, and I suppose will occur, for many years: the business of trans- 
lation into an Eastern language is a very difficult one. Very few English writers 
are competent to translate the books that are wanted into intelligible vernacular 
language ; they find terms in every page expressing ideas not known to Hindoos, 
and they are obliged, therefore, cither to adopt the English word bodily, such 
as “ caloric,’’ and other scientific terms, or to employ a dead language, Sanscrit, 
for the purpose of describing the word. The latter course has generally been 
adopted by scholars ; and (he consequence is, that when the ablest scholars come 
to translate a work on science, such us De Morgan's work on Algebra, or even 
many more easy works, they produce a book which is whollj unreadable by the 

* Natives. 
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Natives. A young Native student has informed me of some scientific work that Sir T. E. Perry. 

was translated by one of the most eminent vernacular scholars, Colonel Jervis ; . 

and lie said that he was not able to understand or to read fluently the first page ; 1 

that the work was so full of hard Sanscrit words as to be unintelligible 
to him. 

5894. Would not it be a great advantage if the more valuable parts of the 
Encyclopaedia were translated into the several Native languages? 

It would be a very great* advantage indeed. 

5895. Earl of H arrow by .] Have any Native scholars who have become 
thorough masters of English undertaken to. translate from the English into their 
own languages ? 

Yes, the ltev. Khrishno Banerjea, at Calcutta, is publishing a work called the 
Encyclopaedia Bengalensis, in which he is translating some of the most valuable 
treatises in our language. But still, for the purpose of spreading education, this 
process is so very slow of introducing the literature of Europe into a Native 
dress, that it is not an eligible system for our Government to adopt, except as 
a subordinate measure ; and the other course, of teaching them English, and so 
enabling them to become well versed in the science and literature of the day, 
appears very preferable. 

5890. Do you find that, where the vernacular language is well taught, the 
desire for learning English follows as a matter of course r 

Yes, I think so. The very best Natives wc have trained in our vernacular 
schools desire more knowledge. I have heard them bitterly regret that they 
were not acquainted with the English language, in order to prosecute their studies 
further. . 

5897. Earl of It lien borough.] “ English ’’ means “ Rupees,” does it not r 

Yes, that is one motive, no doubt. 

5898. Chairman.] Can you, for the information of the Committee, put into 
classes the different opinions held in India with regard to the best mode of pro- 
moting education ? 

Education was first attempted under Government auspices by Lord Minto, to 
whom, I think, belongs the honour (if I may use the term) of introducing educa- 
tion by Government assistance ii?18ll. Me was himself a man of very scholarly 
mind, a friend of Dr. Johnson. Up to that time the educational views of the 
Government were merely for the purposes of administration. They had been 
set on fo»t by Jonathan Duncan, a very eminent Indian administrator, and 
Warren Hastings. 1 believe that the educational scheme of Warren Hastings 
was for the purpose of conciliating the Mahomedan Chiefs and Princes; and that 
of Jonathan Duncan, lor the purpose of getting good clerks in the Government 
offices; but Lord Minto, in his Minute of 1811, put forth much higher views. 

He thought it was unworthy of a Government in the 19th century to allow the 
ancient places of literature to go to decay. The celebrity which many of the 
Oriental writers have attained has been unequalled in modern Asia. ^Therefore 
lie thought it was the duty of Government to give encouragement to education. 

He was aided by a very eminent Sanscrit scholar, Air. Colebrooke, who was .then 
in Council. This gentleman had attained the greatest name among our country- 
men for his knowledge of the Sanscrit language, -and he naturally was very much 
enamour Q(1 with his acquisition. Under his auspices, therefore, I suppose it 
was that the encouragement of the Government was given chiefly to the Sanscrit 
and Arabic languages, namely, the two ancient languages of literature in the 
East; the Mabomedans reverencing Arabic as the only language fit t.o be used 
by gentlemen and scholars ; and the Hindoos looking up to Sanscrit with the 
same veneration. For some years, therefore, all the encouragement of Govern- 
ment was given to the cultivation of decidedly obsolete literature, and the San- 
scrit party has always, up to this day, been very zealous in acquiring that ; that 
is the proper mode of extending Government encouragement to education. But 
another party arose of practical men, who saw, or thought they saw, that the culti- 
vation of this old literature led to no good purpose, and did not make men better 
citizens, or better able to get their bread, and, therefore, they petitioned the 
Government strongly to adopt practical methods for the'cultivation of the youth 
of India. Ramolym Roy (whose name is familiar to the Committee) w as at the 
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head of that party who petitioned the Government, he himself being a highly 
educated Brahmin, and, therefore, of course having great knowledge of Sanscrit 
literature. The matter was stoutly contested in. India, and it came home to the 
Court of Directors for decision ; and upon that occasion a very masterly Minute 
was sent, out by the Court of Directors, deciding in favour of the practical views 
a Minute that was ascribed to Mr. Jatncs Milne; and it has been the text of all 
flic leading educationalists in India ever since. He pointed out that, by pledging 
themselves to support those Mahomcdan and Hindoo seminaries where they 
taught the Koran in all its branches, and the Vedas and Sanscrit literature, the 
Government were pledging themselves to teach a great deal that was useless, and 
a great deal that was mischievous. But I do injustice to him by quoting from 
memory that Minute, which was very ably and tersely expressed : that was the 
substance of his views ; and he pointed out what they ought to leach in India, 
that the object ought to be to enable persons in all classes of life to be in a better 
position after they had left the school than they were in when they entered it. 
And those who have been chieiiy connected with education in a higher position 
in India since, have taken that Minute as their text; although in latter days the 
Sanscrit party have been gaining some head again, aud have been desirous that 
the system should be reversed. Then there has been a second class, who advo- 
cate strenuously the vernacular languages as the medium of education ; aud 
there is a third class, who advocate English as the medium ; and between those 
two classes a very lively controversy has been carried on ; and the existence of 
those two classes has led to a discussion of the subject referred to just now, 
namely, that of translation into the native tongues : that has been one of tin* 
questions that have arisen in that controversy. We had occasion very lately, at 
the Board at Bombay, to consider it, and if the reports are before the Com- 
mittee, they Vvill see a few passages in them that describe, .71 simple and succinct 
terms, the present state of the question. 

5809. You would yourself adopt that which you have already mentioned, the 
mixed system of education, as the best ? 

Yes. It is admitted that the higher instruction must always he in English ; 
elementary instruction must be in the vernaculars ; but the elements of English 
may be well and easily taught in all the schools. 

Ii 

5900. You have mentioned that although there are great facilities for diffusing 
education in India, there are also great obstacles ; wliat is the nature of those 
obstacles ? 

The first obstacle 1ms been the prejudices of the Natives ; it was new to them 
that the Government should interfere in education, and they thought at first that 
• the Government had some undisclosed object of their own to pursue, either to 
increase the revenue or to convert them to Christianity, and, therefore, in the 
first instance, reluctance existed on their parts to come to thc^Oovernrnent 
schools. Secondly, there was the obstacle of ignorance : all the education which 
they had previously known was only elementary, therefore they saw no use 
whatever in the higher branches being opened up to them — astronomy, geography 
and liistofy ; and, thirdly, there has been, I conceive, considerable lukewarmness 
on the part of the Home Government to encourage the diffusion of education. 

« 

5901. In what way has that lukewarmness been shown ? « 

Principally by turning a deaf ear to all applications for pecuniary support. 

These reports I have before me of the Board of Education show that, with very 
small funds, great progress has been made in the Bombay Presidency. We have 
overcome the greater part of the difficulties on the Native side : they have seen 
that the principles that the Government have enunciated have been adhered to 
with great honesty, and that the desire of our Government is not founded on any 
object of their own, but. only to benefit the condition of the people, and they are 
beginning to regard other matters besides reading, writing antf arithmetic as 
useful and desirable. But the funds applicable to edueatiq^ jire exceedingly 
small ; for this sum of 20,000 1 . which I have spoken of it, in a large portion, 
contributed by themselves. The sum devoted by the Government during the 
year for general education is only 12,500/.; and in a state of society such as 
India now presents, itjs impossible to diffuse education without, in the first 
instance, some expenditure on the part of the Government, ip order to show by 
experience what the value of good educatipn is. 4*he Board*©/ Education for 

years 
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years past, with the sanction of the Local Government, who have v seen what they #«• T. h. Perry, 

have been doing, has been petitioning for small additional grants for the purpose ; 

for instance, of establishing^ normal school for schoolmasters ; and, secondly, for 2f>t, i May 1853 . 
establishing law classes to teach the Moonsiffs, the Native Judges, who admi- 
nister, in point of fact, the whole judicial system of India in the first instance ; 
thirdly, for the purpose of increasing the pay, and giving pensions to school- 
masters ; but to all these applications for years past we either received no answer 
or a refusal ; therefore l consider that there is considerable lukewarmness on the 
part of the Home Government to the efforts now being made for the spread of 
education in India I always attribute what has been done in India, in the first 
place, to the advantage of a few moti lil^e Lord Minto coming out to India, 
imbued with the views of liberal Europe; and, secondly, to the Natives them- 
selves being inspired by those Europeans, who were their friends around them, 
to make efforts on their own behalf. 

5902. Lord Stanley of Alderiey.] If, as you state, you have overcome all the 
prejudices of the Natives, and they are now sensible of the advantages to be 
derived from education, have not you reason to expect that they will provide the 
necessary menus for extending education t 

1 did not say that we have overcome all the prejudices of the Natives. In those 
•places where superior education lias been planted (which are very few), we have 
overcome those prejudices ; but the places where we have persons of superior 
education are only three or four towns in the llombay Presidency. But there is 
this matter also to he stated in answer to the question, that the Hindoos at 
present over a large part of India are so poor that they really are unable to 
provide themselves with the means of education beyond that of a very elementary 
character. , 

5903. But in the case of communities, such as those of Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, have the Natives in those places sufficient feeling of the advantage of 
education, anil sufficient desire for it, to support the schools without assistance 
from the Government ? 

I think that is growing up gradually and sensibly before our eyes. In a place 
like Bombay the advantages are being perceived so clearly, that the time is 
arriving when they will he able to support their schools themselves ; and I think 
that all the efforts of the Government Boards of Education in India should he 
directed to that, to make thc*schools self-supporting as much as possible, 
because the funds for the Support of schools must come from the public funds ; 
and, therefore, those who benefit by the schools ought to he those that pay for 
them: bitt, .in the first instance, you have to demonstrate to the Natives that 
these schools really are for their advantage. 

5904. Earl Pouit . ] Have the Brahmins any prejudice or dislike to teaching in 
English f • 

No ; it was thought, 25 years ago, that there would he great prejudices against 
the introduction of English, but those have not been found to exist ; for the 
acquisition of English has been found to lead to advancement in the Sjtate ; it is 
a qualification for administration, and a very safe road to office. 

5905. Chairman.] Would not the existence of four classes of persons holding 
different views, and carrying on a veiy active controversy between them on the 
subject of education, and the mode in which it ought to be administered, act as 
some discouragement to the Home Government supplying very large funds for 
the purpose ? 

1 should hardly think that ; because the Government did decide decisively in 
favour of one system, and they laid down strong doctrines on behalf of that 
which they conceived to be the useful system; and, therefore, the Government * 
having done eq, it leaves no question as to what course should lie pursued. 

5909. Still, ii(£bere are three classes of resident Europeans in India active in 
education, who take opposite views to that, it is not so encouraging a stale of 
things to the Government to supply large sums for the purpose of education, as 
it would be if the whole were pretty much of the same opinion ? 

1. think theJjovernment Boards in India are all unanimous in the system which 
they recommend. , We had a great controversy, and in tact, at one time, the 
'vernacular party » to the exclusion . t of English were very near carrying the day. 

(20. 26.) e 2 1 was 
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I was about to resign my post, being a strong advocate for the English system ; 
but I was persuaded by my colleagues to remain, at a considerable sacrifice to my 
own personal feelings ; but I did so for the purpose of not allowing the contrary 
system to be carried into effect. The Education Bohrd at Calcutta were equally 
strong with myself in favour of the English system. 

5907. Earl of Ellenborough.] Who was at the head of the vernacular party ? 

Colonel Jervis, who had been a great translator from the English into the 
vernacular languages. 


5908. Chairman."] Can you state what classes of society in India avail them- 
selves of these schools ? t . 

I may answer that question by reading a passage in one of the Bombay Reports ; 
but, first, I ought to mention, in behalf of the use of English, that the Government 
funds applicable to education being so very small, only 12,500/. for a population in 
Bombay of 10,000,000, it is clear that the Government cannot undertake any- 
thing like education of the people at large ; that they cannot place schools in 
every village. Therefore, the question arises, whenever the system to be adopted 
comes in question, how you can make that small sum of money most available. 
The Government from home laid down this doctrine : that it is principally to the 
upper classes in India that you should endeavour to apply yourselves, because 
opinions descend from the upper classes downwards; and if you educate the 
upper classes, you will make education fashionable, and you will thus be able to 
spread your ideas more rapidly. They used these terms : “ It is our anxious 
desire to afford to the higher classes of the Natives of India the means of instruc- 
tion in European science, and of access to the literature of civilized Europe. 
The character which may he given to the classes possessed of leisure and natural 
influence ultimately determines that of the whole people.”* That is in a despatch 
to the Bombay Government, dated September the 29th, 1830. Then the Board 
of Education, in their Report of 1849, take up the subject, and go into the 
question as to the best mode of applying the small funds allowed to them ; and. 
having mentioned the argument that those small funds never could be applied 
to educate the masses at large, the Report goes on thus : “It being then demon- 
strated that only a small section of the population can be brought uuder the 
influences of Government education in India, and the Honourable Court having, 
in effect, decided that this section should consist of the ‘ upper classes,’ it is 
essential to ascertain who these latter consist oft Here it is absolutely necessary 
for the European inquirer to divest his mind of European analogies, which so 
often insinuate themselves, almost involuntarily, into Anglo-Indian speculations. 
Circumstances in Europe, especially in England, have drawn a marked line, 

. perceptible in manners, wealth, political and social influence, between the upper 
and lower classes. No such line is to be found in India, where, as under all 
despotisms, the will of the Prince was all that was requisite to raise men from 
the humblest condition in life to the highest station, and where, ‘consequently, 
great uniformity in manners has always prevailed. A beggar, according to 
English notions, is fit only for the stocks or compulsory labour in the workhouse : 
in India, he is a respectable character, and worthy indeed of veneration, according 
to the Brahminical theory, which considers him as one who has renounced all 
the pleasures and temptations of life for the cultivation of learning and undis- 
turbed meditation on the Deity. The classes who may be deemed to be influential, 
and, in so far, the upper classes in India, may, be ranked as follows: 1st. The 
landowners and jaghirdars, representatives of former feudatories and persons 
in authority under Native powers, and who may be termed the soldier class. 
2d. Those who have acquired wealth in trade or commerce, or the commercial 
class. 3d. The higher employes of Government. 4th. Brahmins, witfl whom 
* may be associated, though at long intervals, those of the higher castes of writers 
who live by the pen, such as Parbhus and Shenwis in Bombay, Kayasts in 
Bengal, provided they acquire a position either in learning or station, Of these 
four Classes, incomparably the most influential, the most numerous, and, on the 
whole, the easiest to be worked on by Government, are the latter. It is a well- 
recognized fact throughout India, that the ancient jaghirdars, or soldier class, 
are daily deteriorating under our rule; their old occupation is gone, and they 
have shown no disposition or capacity to adopt a new one, or tg cultivate, the 
arts of peace. In this Presidency, the attempts of Mr. £|.phmstone and his 
successors to bolster up a landed aristocracy have lamentably failed ; and com- 
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plete discomfiture has hitherto attended all endeavours to open up a path to 
distinction, through civil honours and education, to a race whom nothing appears 
to excite but vain pomp and extravagance, or the reminiscences of their ancestors’ 
successful raids in the plains of Hindustan. Nor among the commercial classes, 
with few exceptions, is there much greater opening for the influences of superior 
education, as in all countries, but more in India than in the higher civilized 
ones of Europe, the young merchant or trader must quit his school at an early 
period, in order to obtain the special education needful for his vocation in the 
market or the counting-house. Lastly, the employes of the State, though they 
possess great influence over the large numbers who come in contact with 
Government, have no influence whatever with the still larger numbers who are 
independent of Government ; and, indeed, <hey appear to inspire the same sort 
of distrust with the public as Government functionaries in England, who are 
often considered by the vulgar as mere hacks of the State. The above ;malysis, 
though it may appear lengthy, is nevertheless indispensable, for certain important 
conclusions deducible from it. First, it demonstrates that the influential class, 
whom the Government arc able to avail themselves of in diffusing the seeds of 
education, arc the Brahmins and other high castes, Rrachmamns proxhni. Hut 
the Brahmins and these high castes are for the most part wretchedly poor; and 
in many parts of India the term ‘ Brahmin ’ is synonymous with * beggar.’ ” 
Then there is another question noticed, as to educating the low castes, upon which 
the missionaries are very strong in opinion — the low castes, who are quite excluded 
from Hindoo Society. “ The practical conclusion to be drawn from these facts, 
which years of experience have forced upon our notice, is, that a very wide door 
should he opened to the children of the poor higher castes, who are willing to 
receive education at our hands. But here, again, another embarrassing question 
arises which it is rigjit to notice; if the children of the poor are admitted 
freely to Government institutions, what is there to prevent all the despised 
castes, the Dhers, M liars, &c., from flocking in numbers to their walls ?" We 
had to consider that question, because the Government Boards have been exposed 
to much hostile criticism for sanctioning the prejudices which tin? Hindoos feel 
against the admission of those low castes to an equality, sitting on the same 
bench with the high caste children. We therefore cited the opinions of Mr. 
Elpninstone as a great authority, anc(, under the shelter of his name and his views, 
agreeing with them its we did, we pointed out that if these prejudices did exist 
amongst the Hindoo community* to the extent to which we believed them to 
exist, it was impossible lb a any Government efforts to put down those preju- 
dices; and that we must trust to the civilizing effects of education and to time 
for their disappearance. We cited this remarkable passage from his minute, 
which perhaps the Committee will wish to hear: “It is observed,’’ he says, 
“ that the missionaries find the lowest castes the best pupils ; but we must be' 
careful how we offer any special encouragement to men of that description; they 
are not only*the most despised, but among the least numerous of the great 
divisions of society ; and it is to be feared that, if our system of education iirst 
took root among them, it would never spread further, and we might And our- 
selves at the head of a new class, superior to the rest in useful knowledge, but 
hated and despised by the castes to whom these new attainments would always 
induce us to prefer them.” Therefore, that was the kind of answer we used to 
give to the applications to admit the low castes to the schools. 

5909. Lord Wharncliffe .] Which are the castes excluded by that rule ? 

They are not excluded by any distinct rule that, the Government Board have 
laid down ; they are excluded by the feeling of Hindoo society. If a low caste 
man, a*Dher, sends his boy to a school, the rest of the scholars will all leave. 
It occasionally happened that some zealous administrator would think this 
course very illiberal and unjust, and would apply to the Board to preverft this 
occurrence, and to order the schoolmaster, who is usually a Brahmin himself, 
deeply imbued with these prejudices, to admit the low caste boys to all the 
privileges of the school. The Board, in such cases, was very unwilling, at least 
the English portion of the Board, to pronounce any rule of exclusion ; but at 
the same time we knew that the feeling existed ; and we knew that any order of 
ours to admit the boys would be ineffectual, because you cannot make the boys 
come to school if their fathers take them away. Therefore we had to point out, 
iii answer to the oomplaint of the zealous administrator in question, the imprac- 
ticability of takihg any other course. 

(20.26.) c3 5910. Therefore, 
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Appendix C. 


5910. Therefore, the practical result is, that the low classes are not ad- 
mitted? 

Not in the Government schools ; the missionaries deal with them. 

5911. Earl of Powis.] Where do you draw the line ? 

' The line is very well known in India: the people who eat carrion are the low 
castes ; people wlio deal in leather, shoemakers aud so on, are low castes. 

.">912. Earl of Harrmvbi/.] What are the castes which have the benefit of the 
schools '! 

The cultivators and the commercial classes and brahmins all go freely to the 
schools ; and those form the great hulk, of the population. The low castes are 
the outcasts of the village ; they form a very small section of the population, 
although they are a very intelligent section of the population. They act as 
guides^ generally, throughout India; and I attribute to the practice of their 
going from village to village the circumstance of their faculties being more 
cultivated. 

5913. They live more by their wits ? 

1 would not asperse them, because we have them in our own service in menial 
occupations ; and l never heard of any pilfering committed by them, which is 
very remarkable, considering that, they arc so generally despised. The view's as 
to the different schemes of education that have been held by various European 
authorities are stated in the last Report of the Board of Education. I will 
hand in an extract from that Report, which, if the Committee should think it 
desirable, may he. inserted in their Appendix. I will hand in, also, an extract 
from the Report of the Board of Education at Bombay, for the year 1850, for 
the same purpose. 

The same are delivered in. — (fide Appendix C.) 

5914. Chairman .] What effect do you find this education to have upon the 
moral character of those who receive it ? 

I have been somewhat enthusiastic in education, and therefore, perhaps, my 
opinions arc liable to a bias ; but l have studied the question very carefully, and, 
sitting as a criminal Judge so many years, J.have had very great opportunities of 
noticing what the conduct, of those young men educated in our institutions has 
been ; and my opinion certainly is most favourable. During the whole period 
that. I was a" criminal Judge, I only recollect one marked case of a youth of 
education coming under the cognizance of the Judges. The main evil in Hindoo 
morality, which everybody observes on, is the great want of truth that exists 
among them ; and 1 have no doubt whatever that on many occasions it is not 
considered criminal by themselves ; that, on the contrary, on certain occasions 
it is considered a great merit in a man to tell lies for his own caste, or for his 
own family, or against the Government. I believe that on such occhsions a man 
is applauded in his own circle ; and that, therefore, to expose such a man in 
Couri, as is often done by catching him out in direct falsehoods, does not send 
a man a bit blackened in* character home to his friends, but the contrary. What 
I have observed of the effect of education is this, that it breaks down that spirit 
of ca^te, and it tends to create a public opinion amongst the educated classes ; 
and, therefore, any one of them who commits such an offence loses the" good 

opinion of the others ; it does, in point of fact, tend to create a new caste -men 

who live amongst themselves, and who value the good opinion of one* another 
more than they do that of their particular caste. And it is the operation of that 
feeling that is now producing those petitions that you hear of from Bombay ; 
they arc disposed to threw off the trammels of caste, and to act upon thfeir own 
judgments. Therefore my own opinion (which must be taken subject to the 
circumstance to which l have referred, of my being somewhat zealous in the 
matter) is, that the tendency of education is decidedly to introduce a higher 
tone of morality. 

5915. Do you apply that equally to those educated in the vernacular as to 
those educated iu the English language? 

No, T do not ; because the schoolmasters in the vernacular language are 
Hindoos who are not imbued with English notions; they have not received 
English education, and they are just as Hindoo as the rest of the population. 

5916. Earl 
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59 ic. Earl of Harrawby .] When you said that you never knew hut one person sir T. E. retry. 
of education brought before you in the Criminal Court, you alluded to tho*e , |Jth i8 

educated in English ? ° 

Yes, undoubtedly. 

5917. Lord Wynford .] He was the only man of education who hud been 
brought before your Court ? 

Yes. 


5918. But there might be others brought before the lower Courts for 
offences ? 

Any offence in the island of Bombay, where we have a population of (>00,000, 
would be brought before the Supreme Court. 

5919. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] In attributing any importance to that, should 
not you recollect the class of persons educated in the schools, who are likely to 
be generally persons in easy circumstances ? 

In point of fact, it is found that those who attend the schools are generally, 
though ’of good families, very poor. The education in Bombay has been prin- 
cipally gratuitous, and those who are educated generally have no fortune, but 
have to get their livelihood in life by their own exertions : 1 9 out of 20 of those 
pupils have had to earn their bread. 

5920. Have not persons so educated found great facilities for obtaining 
employment ? 

Decidedly. 


5921. Chairman.} Can you devise any means of attracting to the schools 
pupils of the higher classes ? 

There have been several efforts made in the districts where the old Mahratta 
noblemen live, but lliev have not been very successful hitherto. We have also 
taken every opportunity to educate young Chiefs aud Rajahs, and have sent school- 
masters to them, hut it has not been attended with much benefit : the young 
Chief gets surrounded by persons who are willing to plunge him into debauchery 
at once, in order to get the power into their own hands. 


5922. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Have any instances come to your knowledge 
of young Chiefs who ’have obtained a superior education ? 

Not to my own personal knowledge. Young Holkar, 1 think, is being very well 
educated ; he has bad the, advantages of a very excellent administrator l>y his 
side, Mr. Hamilton ; great pains have been taken with him, and he has shown 
many good dispositions. 


5923. What is his age ? 

He is now about 21 ; he is put in possession of political power. 

5924. Have you reason to expect that beneficial effects will be perceived from 
the education that he has received ? 

I should say, from what one hears, that he has profited by bis education. 

5925. Is he acquainted with English ; can he speak and write English ? 

I should think so, slightly ; not probably to write as the students at our 
colleges write. . 

5926. He is not able to read English works familiarly ? 

I cannot well speak as to that. 

5927. Lord Wynford.} Js it. not the fact that there is no book-reading public 
in Indig, except Europeans, to support the expense of translating works of science 
and wdrks of art into the Native languages ? 

No, there is no book-reading public, certainly ; and another very powerful • 
argument against efforts being made to create a vernacular literature by factitious 
efforts is, that th& Board of Education have published several interesting works, 
and then have found no demand for them ; aud giving away is not good policy in 
educational matters, for what a mau gets for nothing he does not value : but we 
find our English books paid for because they are considered more useful, and are 
also cheaper. 

5928. In fact, there is no book-reading public in India ? . 

No ; you have ho easy class in India, living upon their means, as you have in 
(20.26.) * c4 Europe: 
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Sir T. E. Perry. Europe : in Europe we have a large easy class who have possessions in land and 

~ — _ possessions in the funds ; but those are not to be found to any great extent in 

° t May 1 India. The production of works in the vernacular tongue is attended with great 

~~ difficulty ; first, in getting translations ; secondly, there is no demand for them, 

because they are distasteful to the educated Brahmins from their defective style ; 
and, thirdly, they arc so much dearer tliau English works, because in England 
the outlay of a shilling produces a very good book, and that shilling’s worth is a 
possession to every person who obtains it ; but if it be a very bad translation of 
the life of Columbus, for instance, full of barbarisms, or full of obsolete terms of 
Sanscrit, it is not worth the cost. 

5929. Earl of Harrtmby.\ Why should, books printed in the vernacular lan- 
guage be dear ? 

Because the art of printing has hardly taken root in India, and because the 
demand is small. 


5030. Would it not be worth while to sell them at a lower rate, incurring 
some loss by so doing ? 

We have tried various methods ; we have put them up to auction, and there 
were no bids \ the consequence is, our shelves are filled with literature, produced 
at great cost. 

5931. Earl of Pnxois. ] Is any religious education given in the schools connected 
with the Board of Education ? 

None under the Government. In this report Mr. Warden enters into the 
question, and he quotes the proclamation of the Government at the time those 
provinces came under our rule : he says, “ It is not for us to question the 
wisdom of that ordinance of man which pledged the British Government in 
India to universal toleration ; it is sufficient that when tjie British Government, 
35 years ago, acceded to the bulk of the provinces of this Presidency, it issued a 
proclamation, intimating that ‘ all religious sects would be tolerated, and their 
customs maintained, as far as just and reasonable.’ ” He then enters into the 
question whether that course is. politic or not, and states his opinion that it is so. 

5932. Has that question entered into the educational controversies at Bombay, 
and has it produced differences of opinion i 

Not at all. T think the missionaries have at all times admitted that the 
Government could do no otherwise ; for instance, at the Government Board at 
which I presided, we had three or four Christians of different denominations ; w r e 
had a Fire Worshipper, a Hindoo Polytheist., and a Mahomedan ; and there- 
fore, of course, religious questions were avoided by all of us. 


' 5933. Are there any missionary schools in the Presidency of Bombay for the 

. purpose of spreading Christian education '( 

Yes ; the missionary schools all teach religion ; that is the distinctive character 
of their schools ; and I gave great offence to some of them some two or three 
years ago by expressing my opinion on behalf of the Government system, for 
I thought that the missionary system was calculated to breed great hypocrisy 
amongst the Natives. The poor Natives send their boys to the missionary 
schools, which are gratuitous. The Government schools all requiring payment 
by fdes, they send their hoys to these schools for the purpose of giving them an 
English education for nothing ; the consequence is, the boys go to school and. 
are taught the Church Catechism, or the catechism of whatever denomination 
the missionary belongs to ; they rattle off very glibly all the points of the 
Christian faith ; and then they go home and grind their teeth in defiance of all 
they have heard, and their parents encourage them and join them in doing so ; 
and when the boy leaves the school, the Hindoo father boasts that he has got a 
% good bargain ; that he has got his boy educated for nothing, and the boy has not 
turned Christian. I gave great offence to the missionaries by expressing mv 
views upon the subject. I had seen the same thing in Ceylon. The Dutch 
Government had excluded from Government employ every Native who did not 
turn Christian, and the consequence was, that the bulk of the population turned 
nominal Christians ; but it is well known that they retained their Bhuddist belief, 

. and merely put on this show for the purpose of getting employment. I am there- 
fore clearly of opinion that the Government system, in a country like India, is 
the only just one that could be adopted ; and that the work of the missionaries 

should 
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should be applied to young men after they came from the Government schools. Sir T. E. Vary 

when they have their minds instructed, and are able to judge for themselves. — 

. ‘ a(» tli May * 85 $. 

5934 . What number of missionary schools may there be in the Presidency in 

Bombay? 

The fchurch of Scotland schools are the principal. The Church of England, 
especially the High Church party, do not so much favour the introduction of 
religion, into the schools, but the missionary schools are chiefly conducted by 
Americans, who are a very zealous body of men, and by members of the Scotch 
Church, both the Free Church and the Established Church. I see by a Return 
before me, that in Bombay there are Go vernacular missionary schools in the 
whole Presidency, with 3,846 pupils. • , ~ 

5935. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Do those missionary schools require in all 
cases that the pupils attendingthem should profess their particular religion ? 

Not at all ; but they are all'taught from the Bible, fund they arc taught all the 
Christian evidences, and *give answers as if they were young Christians at an 
examination. A professor told me that at the* last examination he went to, he 
asked a little girl who Jesus Christ was ; and the answer was, the Son of God. 

This gentleman, who was well acquainted with the Hindoo mind, asked her, What 
God ; ami the reply was, Shiva, who was the great Hindoo god in that part of 
the world ; showing how little the child understood what she had been taught to 
say. 

5930. Earl of Ilarroicby.] If the missionaries were to postpone attempting to 
impress religious convictions upon the children till they left the school, wnuid 
they not probably lose one of the most favourable opportunities of producing 
religious impressions ? 

No doubt ; if they g*ot the Hindoo children completely under their control in 
boarding schools, 110 doubt they would be able to impress the Christian religion 
upon them ; b.ut even if they had that power, it would he so offensive to the 
opinions of the parents throughout the country, that it would probably*brccd a 
rebellion at once. It would be just as if our children were taken away from us, 
and put into a Roman Catholic or Mahomedan seminary. 

5937. Earl of Fotvis.] What class of persons attend the missionary schools 
in towns r 

Generally the poorer classes. •Although the fees of the Government schools 
are very small, still they arc something. The missionaries open their schools 
gratuitously, and therefore the classes that generally attend them are the poorer 
classes. They admit all the low castes indiscriminately; and the poor Brahmins 
whom they attract associate with those low castes for the purpose of getting an 
English education. 

5938. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Have they any difficulty in getting as many 
pupils as they wish to instruct; is there much canvassing for the purpose of 
getting pupils, or are they unable to ,takc in all that " ish to come ? 

I think that there is a great demand for English education ; the missionaries 
who mix a great deal with the people have always used English as tlfe medium 
of instruction. 

5939. Is there any indisposition on the part of the Natives to send their 
children to the missionary schools ; is there any preference for the missionary 
schools oyer the Government schools ? 

The preference is very' great for the Government schools, where the system is 
much more in accordance with their own wishes ; but the Government schools 
make a charge for the education. 

. ;5940. Earl of Harrcfwbyi\ I find it stated* that (hose who all over the country 
frequent missionary schools are in number 96,177, and that those who attend 
the, Government schools are 25,362. Is that quite consistent with your idea, that 
the Government schools are the more popular of the two t 
";-^h;e..explam^on of that is this, that the missionaries have been able to 
establish schools iu many parts where no Government schools are to be found ; 
for ujtstance, in the Bengal Presidency, Government bas not attempted village 
Scbpfdsnt all; Lord Hardinge commenced it, but it failed ; tbe missionaries, on 
the confewy, g&tjff every eligible station, and open a school; and directly they 

(i9;2ar) ' * D ' open 
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Sir T. E. Perry, open a school, the people are glad to send their children to a school, where they 
— have a chance of obtaining useful instruction. In Bombay, Government has 
a th May 185 3 . established village schools, and the proportion is quite the other way, as is shown 
by the returns. 

5941. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Who are the persons whom the missionaries 
employ as schoolmasters ? 

In the Presidency of Bombay, that is to say, in the. island, the chief mission- 
aries act themselves as schoolmasters, and they act with very great vigour and 
effect. Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, was a very zealous schoolmaster, and produced 
great results ; he was a very able man, ami he devoted his whole time to it ; and 
the consequence was, In; produced very good scholars. So in Bombay ; some very 
able men have come out there who have devoted themselves to tuition, and acted 
as schoolmasters. In the provinces, in the Mofussil, they get Brahmins of the 
Hindoo religion ; they get the best men they can find ; hut principally Brahmins ; 
and also in Bombay many 6 f the teachers under those Europeans are Brahmins, 
Hindoos in religion. * 

5942. Earl of Powis.] Practically, do many conversions result from the 

schdols ? . 

No ; I think the results are very small indeed. 

■< -5943. Chain nan.'] What are the chief means required, in your opinion, for 
diffusing education in Bombay ? 

An increased pecuniary grant is the first thing ; and the second is the selec- 
tion of Natives who distinguish themselves for the higher administrative posts. 

5944. ‘Earl of Fowls. | Do the half-castes, or Imlo-British class,* take much 
part in education ; do they often become schoolmasters ? . 

Not very much. On the Western side of - India we do not find that they hold 
their own in comjietition with Englishmen on one side, and Natives on the other. 
The rage does not seem to flourish. 

5945. Would they attend the schools that the Natives attend r 

Yes ; we have even some Europeans attending them ; some Christian boys. 

5946. Are the Indo-Britisli an educated tlass generally ? 

Not generally. 

5947. Can they read and write ? , 

Probably they can, because reading and writing is very universally diffused in 
Indjia ; but the Indo- Britons are not at all a flourishing class on our side of India, 
nor are they, I think, on the other. In fact, there seem to be some physical 
reasons against it ; the mixture of races of the European Hindoo does not 
succeed in India. 

5948. Earl of Ellenhorovyh.] It probably succeeds less on the "Bombay side 
than in Bengal ; the castes being lower on the Bombay side r 

The Mahrattas are not at all a bad caste ; the Mahrattas are considered a very 
tolerable taste : they are pure Sudras ; and many of the best families call them- 
selves Riijputs. 

. , 59’49. Chairman.] Has there been any movement in favour of female education 
in India: 

Yes, there has been a considerable movement during the last few years, both 
in Bengal and Bombay. In Bengal, Mr. Beth une took up the question with 
great zeal and great liberality, and Lord Dalliousie supported him. Whenever 
a great man in India favours any particular scheme, it is .astonishing to what 
t extent his influence prevails. But ou Mr. Bethune’s death, 1 rather think the 
support was not supplied from other quarters, and it has fallen to the ground. 
In Bombay a much healthier movement took place; namely, a spontaneous move- 
ment by the young men themselves. Those young men, who had acquired an 
English education, were strongly of opinion that their women were left in a very 
degraded state, and were not companions tc them ; and, therefore, by their own 
unassisted efforts, or their own efforts, merely assisted by European mends con- 
nected with them, they established a great many schools for- the instruction of 
their wives and daughters ; and that is going on, very much to the annoyance 
* of the elders of the community, who do not like the introduction of new habits ; 

• • * " ' -..but 
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but still the movement is going on. It is far too early to say what the results Sir T. £.iVry. 
of it may be, but it is going on actively in the island of Ilombay, and at some of " — 
the large towns in the interior. It is very remarkable that the heads of this 3 _ _ _ l#S3 ' 
movement arc of the Brahmin class themselves, the men whose power we are 
endeavouring to undermine ; but it fias been found that they art*, the least pre- 
judiced rneu in India ; they are the men of the largest minds, and many of them, 
when they see what is rigKt, act upon it boldly. There is a great field for educa- 
tion in India. From , the great power that any man of influence has in persuading 
people what is right, and the easy terms upon which tuition can be obtained, 
there is the greatest encouragement to the Government in diffusing what they 

think is right. . ^ 

' • 

' 5050. Earl of llarrou'ln/.] Do you think that, if education were given to the 
women, the practice of plurality of wives would disappear ? 

Plurality of wives does not exist largely in India, One of the German specu- 
lators, Heeren, has ascribe^ the inferiority of the Asiatic races to the fact of 
polygamy; but, in point of fact, it turns out that the sexes arc just as equally 
divided *in Asia as they are in Europe. The result of that is, that one man can- 
not have more than one wife as a general rule, because, if so, there would be 
oifbcrs without wives. 

5951. Chairman.] But that may be the fact, may it not? . . 

That is the theory ; but, in practice, you find that the fact of having two 

wives is quite an exception; it is the luxury of some old man who has not got 
a child, or of some rich man who wishes for a young wife ; but, in fact, the 
population generally have only one wife. A Mussulman may have four wives 
hv law, and as many concubines as he can afford, but that is a luxury of the rich ; 
a poor man cannot afford it. In the Parsee community there is a great contro- 
versy at the present time, one which it is very desirable that, the Legislature 
should solve ; and I have been often applied to on the subject by the Parsces, t<« 
draw up some law with respect to marriage, so as to settle whether a mqn may 
marry two wives, and how he may divorce himself from his wives, and upon what 
grounds. Those are matters which arc now distracting the Parsee society 
exceedingly, and if English honours are given to Hindoos, it will become a very 
serious question. A Mussulman P rinse may have four wives, a Hindoo may have 
many more. There was an instance of a Hindoo who had 70 wives, who burnt 
themselves upon his corpse; and* it might become a serious question, if English 
hereditary honours were given to a Hindoo, which heir would succeed. With 
regard to the law' of marriage among the Parsee*, they are a very small section 
of the Indian community, but they are a very important one ; their laws are so 
obscure upon this point, that it is impossible to say what the law is. The belief # 
amongst the people generally is, that one wife only is permissible, except in one 
or two cases, which they have derived from the Hindoos, such as barrenness on 
the part of tile wife, or some incurable complaint like leprosy. But still some 
of the Parsecs have gone against the general opinion of the easte, and have 
married a second wife, and that has given great umbrage to the community. It 
is unknown to this day whether sueh a marriage is legal, and whether.the heirs 
would succeed to the property. The Parsces have felt this themselves extremely, 
and theyiiave been very desirous to have a law framed by the Legislature, and,they 
have applied to me .several times to help them. I could only point out to them* 
that, if ihey themselves were agreed with respect to any system of marriage law 
that was pot diametrically opposed to our views of morality, 1 had no doubt the 
Legislature would come to their aid. But the difficulty has been to get the com- 
munity to agree upon that subject, because, while one party would urge that 
only one wife should be allowed, and a divorce upon certain recognized grounds, 
others would think that the Hindoo system is a very just one, and that a divorce 
should take place upon very easy terras ; the consequence is, that nothing has 
been done, and the law has remained in a very obscure and unsettled state. 

5952. Earl of Etlcnborough.] Does not the indulgence of more than one wife 
arise very much from the system of very early marriages ? 

No doubt. 

5953. Earl of Powis.] Do the Parsees mix with the Hindoos in the schools 

you have mentioned ? A ■ * ■ * 

' Freely ) that is, one of the features that are presenting themselves now, the 
(20.26.1 * d 2 intermixture 
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intermixture of classes ; the growth of a state of opinion among them produced 
by our system of education. 

5954. 'fhen the same prejudice does not apply to tjhem that applies to the 
low castes generally ? 

No, it does not apply to the Parsees. 

5955. Earl of Elletiborongh .] Do you find that 'thole Hindoos who, without 
becoming Christians, have ceased to be Hindoos, are disposed to dine with 
Europeans? 

They are disposed to do so generally. 

5956. Do they? 

They do not in Bombay, and from a very good motive, they are very unwilling 
to offend the prejudices of their fathers aud their women, who arc not imbued 
with the same feelings as themselves. 

5957. In point of fact, would it not be a most important thing for the good 
government of India if they could be induced to mix in European society ? 

It would be very desirable. I tried very hard to bring it about; I made every 
effort with some of the leading Parsees, who have nothing connected with their 
religion to prevent it, that they should dine with Europeans, meeting the leading 
men in European society. I tried to persuade Sir Jamsctjce Jcjeebhoy to come 
"and dine with me, and to bring his own cook to prepare his own food, but it was 
too much for a man of his years to encounter. I have no doubt that ns the 
elders go off, his son, a man of 40 years of age, and others of that generation, 
will do it. * 

5958. Have you many Mussulmans at Bombay? 

We have many Mussulmans, but they are declining. 

5959. They do not dine with Europeans, do they ? 

No, they do not. At Lucknow I dined with the King, and all the Mussulman 
noblemen sat round and eat with Europeans. 

5960. Lord Whitrndijfc.] What, consequences would Sir Jatnsetjee Jejeebhoy 
have been exposed to if he had dined with you ? 

None whatever; it was merely the feeling of his caste. 

5961. Would that have shown itself in their treatment of him ? 

No; on the contrary, I think they would follow hip example; hut a Brahmin 
Hindoo would be turned out of his caste for dining with a European. 

5962. Chairman.] But there are no religious prejudices on the part of a 
Par see that would prevent it ? 

None whatever ; no more than on the part of a Mahomedan. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, .That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, • 

Two o’clock. 
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Die Marti#, 31 ° Mali 1853 . 


LORDS PRESENT: 


Earl of Albemarle. 
Earl of Powis. 

Earl of Harrowby. 

Earl of Stradbrokt:. 
Earl of Ellen mohoi'qh. 
Lord Eljhunstone. 
Lord Colchester. 


Lord Somekhi i.l. 

Lord WlIARNCLIFFE. 

Lord Wyntford. 

Lord Glknelg. 

I.ord Stanley of Alderlev. 
Lord jWonteaglk of llrandon. 
Lord UuouGirroN. 


TIIE EARL OF ELLEN BOROUGH in the Chair. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES PASLEY, K.C.H., 
is called in, and further examined as follows : 

. r »9f>3. Chairman^ YOU wish to give sonic explanation of some part of your 
evidence ? 

I do ; I have drawn it up, and with your Lordship’s permission I will read it. 
When examined l>v your Lordship’s on the system of education at Addiscombe, 
I made a remark on the public examinations which take place immediately before 
the Midsummer and Christmas holidays, implying that that name was scarcely 
applicable to them. That they are not, strictly speaking, examinations, though so 
termed, will be understood when I explain that the rank of the cadets of the 
first class.,, nominally brought forward for examination, whose names are first 
publicly read out on that day in the order in which they arc appointed to the 
Engineers, Artillery and Infantry, is entirely determined by the previous examina-* 
tions of that and all the other classes, by their written solutions to printed questions, 
which examinations are held on ten different days, besides the viva voce or oral exami- 
nations of the cadets on four other days, three by me, and one by Professor Wilson, 
the Public Examiner for the Oriental Department. On one of these 14 days, all the 
drawings of the first class and the best of the other classes, whether in the Depart- 
ment, of Fortification or of Military and Civil Drawing, and of Military Surveying, 
are inspected by me. I request, therefore, that it may be clearly understood, 
that by the expression I used in my former evidence, 1 meant no depreciation of 
any of the “ public examinations,” or rather “ inspections ’’ (for such they should 
be called) of their military seminary at Addiscombe, by the Chairman and Court 
of Difectors, which are most interesting and of the utmost importance to the 
well-being of that institution, whether the Chairman for the time being be a dis- 
tinguished military officer of the Company’s Service, as has often been the case, 
or not. On that day the drawings of the cadets in every department, many of 
them very masterly performances, are publicly exhibited ; and instructive sand 
models of works of fortification, introduced by the present able Professor, which 
are varied in every successive term, are also publicly exhibited and explained by 
the cadets of the first class, who assisted in making them. In summer the cadets 
form bridges of pontoons, casks, &c., and sometimes fire subaqueous charges of 
gunpowder by the voltaic battery in a small but convenient piece of water, and 
they are put through the manual and platoon exercises by the Lieutenant- 
governor and Staff Captain, under whom they march roonu and salute* as in the 
inspection of a re*giment, part ofdthem firing a salute with light. field- pieces; 

(20. 27 .) ' * d 3 after 
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after which they go through the sword exercise ; and at the conclusion of the few 
hours of the day allotted to a brief examination in mathematics and fortification, the 
reports of the Lieutenant-governors (who have always been distinguished officers 
in the Company’s service) on their conduct afid discipline during the term, and 
the reports of the Public Examiners on their diligence and proficiency in study, 
have been publicly read ; and the prizes awarded to deserving individuals, whether 
for good conduct or for being the most distinguished in the various branches of 
study, have been publicly presented to them by the Chairman for the time being, 
who has usually expressed the pleasure he felt in rewarding their merit, and has 
concluded by an appropriate speech of approbation and encouragement, or of 
friendly admonition, as the ease might .require, addressed especially to those 
about to proceed to India. In sho'rt, these public examinations, though they 
occupy only one day in each term, or two days in the year, being always held 
in the presence of men eminent for their rank and public services, civil as well 
as military, including from time to time amongst the latter the most distinguished 
officers both of the Queen’s and Company’s services, such as the late illustrious 
Commander-in Chief, Lord llurdiuge, Lord Cough, Sir Ceorgc Pollock, and 
others, do tar more to excite the emulation of the cadets and to stimulate every 
officer and professor to the zealous execution of his duty, than if the Chairman 
or a deputation of the Court of Directors were to pay constant visits to Addis- 
combe to inspect the discipline of the cadets, besides attending all the 14 days’ 
private examinations before-mentioned. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


EDWARD THORNTON, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows: 

5964. Chairman.'] WIIAT situation do you fill at tlu: India House? 

I am at the head of the Statistical Department. 

5965. Does that afford you the means of obtaining full information with 
respect to education in India ? 

I have, an opportunity of examining all the records of the East India 
Company. ' 

5966. W ere you ever in India ? • 

Never. 

5967. Can yoif give a general idea of the progress that has been made in 
education since the year 1833, or even previously : 

* It may he observed generally, that education in India is of a very recent 
origin ; it has sprung up altogether within, say, the last 30 years. Previously to 
1823, there were only two Government establishments in India, the Mahomedan 
College at Calcutta," and the Sanscrit College at Benares ; I think, in the year 
1834, therS may have been 14 ; and now 1 should say that, independently bf the 
vernacular, there are 59 colleges and schools where European literature and 
science afe taught. 

5968. How many students are there in those European colleges ? 

Perhaps 10,000. 

3969. You are speaking of the whole of India ? 

Yes. 

5970 Lord FJphinstone.] Are those all Government institutions r 

Yes; independently of the vernacular, which consist of between 300 and 400 
schools, containing about 17,000 pupils. 

5971. Chairman.] Does the information of . which you arc possessed enable 
you to say what is the condition of the persons who attend those European, 
schools; whether they are^of high or of low condition in life ? 

No attention is paid to caste ; no distinction is made ; you would find the 
Mahomedan, the Christian and the Hindoo contending for honours in the same 
class. 

? 

5972. But of what clhss in society are they ? 

TL am not able to speak exactly to that poiijt ;; I may mention, that one oP the 

young. 
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young Princes of Mysore, a short time ago, passed an examination, in order to E. Tkomton, Esq. 
quality himself for public employment ; and, therefore, I should think there is - — 

a strong desire on the part of the Natives of the upper class for education leading 3 >st Ma y 1 

to employment. 

5973. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] The distinctions of castes do not affect 
the attendance upon the schools any more than the distinction of religion ? 

Not at all. 

5974. Chairman i ] Tn which Presidency do you consider education to have 
made fhe most progress ? 

In the North-Western Provinces of Bengal ; everything has made more 
progress there than anywhere else. * • ' 

5975. Do you mean during the last few years, or at all times ! 

During the last few years ; in the North-Western Provinces we have colleges 
and schools at Delhi, Agra, Benares, Iloorkee and elsewhere; in the Lower 
Provinces, we have them at Calcutta and at Dacca, and other places ; but the 
larger •number would be in the Upper Provinces. The colleges arc not very 
numerous, probably 12 or 14; but there arc subordinate seminaries connected 
with them, to which junior scholarships arc attached, and those scholarships are 
tenable at the higher college. 

5976. lias not Mr. Thomason been particularly zealous for the extension of 
education ! 

I consider that a very interesting experiment is going on with respect to 
vernacular education in the North-Western Provinces ; a revenue survey and 
settlement has taken place in those Provinces, probably over an area equal to 
that of England and Scotland ; every field, not only every farm, but. every field 
has been measured l3v the surveyors appointed ov the Government, and all 
particulars connected with the rights and obligations of tenant and landlord have 
been recorded. These public registers are accessible to the people ; but as they 
could not read and write, of course they were of very little use to them ; but 
vernacular schools have now been opened in the Upper Provinces ; and it is 
found that education is seized with avidity by the population there; while, in the 

Lower Provinces, there is great apathy. 

§ 

5977. In those European colleges and schools, who are the professors or 

teachers ? • 

All the colleges are undor European superintendence. 

5978. From whence do they come ? 

From England. 

5979. By whom are thpy selected r 

The Court of Directors. 

5980. On the requisition of the Indian Government ? 

Yes. 

5981. Where do they find them in England? 

They have been put in nomination generally by the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors,; and an inquiry with regard to their character and testi- 
monials is furnished, which he places before the Court. * 

5982. In short, it is part of the patronage r 

Y r «sg. • 

5983. Earl of Poitv's.] Arc any of them university men ? 

1 am not aware. 

5984. Chairman.] When those gentlemen go out to India, have they any know- - 
ledge of the Native languages ? 

They have no knowledge of the spoken languages of India; nor is there any 
occasion for it, because the whole system is taught through the medium of the 
English language in English colleges and schools. 

5985. Do you ' suppose that an Englishman, knowing no language but his 

own, would be able to teach, that language to a Native who knew nothing hut 
Hindostanee? * 

The Native is first taught English in one of the subordinate schools. 

. (20. 27.) * * d4 5986. Then, 
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5080, Then, you are speaking now of l|iev(Solleges ? 

The colleges and schools. 

5987. How are the teachers selected for the subordinate schools in which 
English is fi rst taught 1 '* 

Either from educated Natives, who have already learnt the English language, or 
from Englishmen. 


5088. By whom are those Englishmen selected ? ' ' ' 

They wpuld be selected by the Government upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Education. ■ ■ 

5989. Ilow many of the higher clqss of- colleges are there r 

There are, altogether, 59 colleges and subordinate schools attached to them. 
Probably the central colleges may amount to 14 or 15, There are three at Cal- 
cutta, and there are others at Agra, and at Delhi and other places; and they are 
being added to constantly. ^ 

5990. Do you call the college at Hooghly one of the higher or of the, second 
class r 


One of the higher. 


5991. Do not they receive into that school persons of a very low descrip- 
tion r 

Yes ; they pay no attention to their connexions. 

5992. What do they teach in those higher colleges ? 

The* whole range of European literature and science. I should say that a 
student who gains a scholarship must have a critical knowledge of the works of 
many of our essayists and historians, and must be familiar with the higher 
branches of mathematics, natural history, logic and moral philosophy, and he 
able to compose, in English, a short essay, impromptu, upon any general subject 
of history. 


5093. Do they learn mechanics ? 

No. 

v.* 

5994. Or anything practically useful ? 

In the Rourke College, which is an engineering college, where Civil Engineers 
are prepared for public w orks, 'they learn mechanics. * 

5995. When a person who has been educated at the Hooghly College is com* 
pelled, by the warn of other employment, to go out to the Mauritius to dig in a 
sugar-vine field (which sometimes happens), do you think that this high know- 
ledge is of much use to him ? 

Lord Hardingc passed a resolution, I think, when lie was at the head of the 
Supreme Government, promising a preference in the selection for public employ- 
ment to Natives who distinguished themselves in European literature. 1 think 
that perhaps a link is wanting in order to give those men employment There 
is no connexion between the Educational Department and the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments ; and the consequence is, that a Magistrate or Collector 
would rather have a man of sortie experience than a youth just leaving college, 
however well he may be versed in European literature. * / *. 

599(1. Do you think that, in point of fact, at the present moment, if 10, 000- 
persons are being educated in these colleges, the supply of persons bo highly 
educated and acquainted with European literature is greater th$n the demand for 
them in the public offices ? 

The object w hich the East India Company have had ia view has been the for- 
* mation of a vernacular literature ; it would be impossible that the Government 
could educate the 100,000.000 of people in India, and therefore they educate s, 
certain number to a very high standard in European literature and science/ and 
send them out among their countrymen to transmit their new knowledge to the 
community through the vernacular languages, aud io * that way they hope that 
the whole maes will participate in the benefits of Education. 

5jp97. Are those persons educated in European literature sent to the vernacular 
Jlhools as teachers? 1 . 

. No, they are not; they may in some instanc^shaveacceptedsitualjkMJaof 
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that kind, but they have an opportunity of translating hooks and becoming 
authors, and instructing their countrymen in their new knowledge, that, is to sav, 
in English knowledge, through the medium of their own literature ; there is no 
vernacular literature at present; that is required .cry much. 

5998. Lord . Elphinsltnw .] Is not the training of a body of men qualified for 
the higher situations under the (iovernment one of the principal objects of the 
Company in affording to the Natives the means of high education ! 

I think that, was the case in the Mahomedan and Sanscrit Colleges ; von 
wanted a regular supply of officers for the Judicial Courts, and you could only 
get them in that way. 

5999. The question alludes at present to the European colleges ; is not the 
object of them to educate the Natives, so that they shall he tilted to fill higher 
offices than they now hold : 

Yes; but 1 think a link is wanting between the educational and the other 
departments of the (Iovernment for that purpose ; there is no school of business 
in which a man who has obtained the education, and has passed the lest, can 
qualify himself lor the public service. 

6000. But still a man cub-ring the public service, aft* r having a good Euro- 
•pean education, would he hotter tilted to rise to higher employments in it than a 
man who had not had that education ? 

Doubtless that would he the case. 

6001 . Chairman . | Would it not be advantageous in those schools to endeavour 
to qualify poisons not merely for the public offices, but also fur trades and pro- 
fessions ; for instance, to make them good carpenters und good builders ? 

I think they have the means of providing that amongst themselves : looking to 
the specimens of Native architecture, Hindoo or Mahomedan architects appear 
quite equal to ourselves. 

0002. Lord MonUmjh’ of Brandon.] With reference to the general principle 

of the education that is given, do not you think that if, in addition to the course 
of pure mathematics (which is mainly the course that they follow), there were 
given a course of applied mathematics, teaching them the elements of mechanics, 
and explaining to thfcm the various applications of European skill and science, it 
would give both an additional impulse to education and a practical direction of 
usefulness to it l , 

The period during which they use the college is a very short one ; it is only 
three or tour years. 

• .*> 

0003. You are probably aware that at home in our Universities- take Cauf- 
bridge as an example, where the time of study is not longer than about three 
years, still there is a course of applied mathematics and of mechanical instruc- 
tion, and that a familiarity is given with machinery and with the application of 
science to useful practical purposes ? 

Yes, and it is very likely that it may be done at. the colleges in India. 

6004. Lord Klphimton «.*•] Are not you aware that there are in some of the 
colleges in India special classes for civil engineering, lor instance, for mechanics ! 

At*the Roorkce College that has been the case ; and, probably, at the Elphin- 
stone institution it may be the case. 

. 6005 * Have the Local Governments lately been directed to apply any additional 
funds to education ? 

I he annual sum contributed by the Government has increased gradually since 
1823, when 10,000k was granted; and now, independently of college fees and 
private endowments, it is between 70,000k and 80,000/. 

6006. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Can you give the Committee the sums 
appropriated in a succession of years ? 

1 am afraid not ; any points of that kiud^jiich the Committee may wish lor 
might be embraced in a return. 

‘6007. Chairman.) Are there any independent means of support to those 
colleges by means of subscriptions or lands or any otlu*r sort of endowment ! 

1 think there ale several Mahomedan colleges in India quite independent of 
(20.27.) ‘ E the 
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0008. Is not the great college at Delhi supported mainly from independent 
resources ? 

It is very possible that it may be partly supported by private endowment, but 
the Government has contributed largely to it. 

6000. Lord FAphmstonc.] Is not the college at Poonah supported by private 
endowments ? 

Yes, that is another instance. 

GO 10. Chairman.] Can you, from any knowledge you have of the general 
course of things in India, trace the beneficial effects of the extension of education 
during the last 20 years ? 

I think they may be traced very distinctly in the superior employments for 
which the Natives are now eligible, and to which they are now promoted : 1 5 years 
ago, the civil suits which are now entrusted to the Head Native Judge were 
committed only to a European Provincial Judge after 20 years’ experience, and 
with a salary of 4,000/. a year. 

GOll. Do you suppose that that is to be ascribed to superior education having 
fitted the Natives for higher offices than they held before, or that it is only that 
the policy of the Government has altered 1 

I always understood that the reason why European agency was employed to 
so large an extent was that the Natives were not qualified. 

6012. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Have you any doubt that education lias 

contributed, and must contribute, greatly to qualify them for judicial offices and 
for other public employments ? *• 

Not any doubt at all. 

6013. Lord IVjjnJord.] Have you ever followed the course of young men 
educated in those higher schools ? 

I have not. /The object was that those young men should be agents to form a 
vernacular literature; I have seen, in some instances, that they have been 
appointed Moonsiffs, which is the lowest gr^de of Native Judges, and the service 
being one of gradation, they would rise to the head. 

6014. With respect. to those who are not absorbed in those Government 
employments, to what courses do the}' take ? 

Many of them would be employed as instructors in the education depart- 
ment ; others, I think, have been employed in some of the higher branches of 
the police. 

601 i). Chairman.} Is the main object of the increased education of the Natives 
the improvement of the vernacular literature, or has the Government higher 
objects ? 

The object is the instruction of the masses by means of a vernacular literature. 

6016. Have you ever attempted to educate the higher classes with a view to 
making education descend to the lower classes ? 

The'" means adopted now would have that effect : you train a select few up to 
a very high staudard ; they communicate their knowledge to the class inimedi- 
ately below them, and they again to the next class, until, as we see constantly 
in the history of mankind, the education will descend to the lowest classes. 

6017. Has it ever been proposed to found a college for the special education 
of the sons of Zemindars and persons of distinction ? 

_ I think there are one or two colleges of that sort : the Mysore Princes have 
been educated in a Mnhomedan college ; and I believe there are many other places 
where there are institutions of that kind ; I think there are one or two in 
Bombay. ■<; 

6018. Earl of Harrow bp.] Is th£jfb>any reading public in India in the vernacular 

languages ? ’ 

A reading public is about to spring up from the vernacular instruction now 
communicated : the Government have two descriptions of schools, one English, 
and the other vernacular. <. 

6019 . Chairman .] 
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6019. Chairman .] Is it found that there is a great disposition to acquire this r. Thornton, 

educational knowledge ? 

I should say only i’or the purposes of public employment; I do not think the 3 ,st ‘Sm- 
motive is a very lofty one, but they hope thereby to get employment. " 

6020. Is there any reluctance to learn English? 

Not at all ; on the contrary, I recollect that Lord Hardinge, in the year 1844, 
established 100 vernacular schools in the Lower Provinces, and 40 of those have 
been closed in conrequence of the apathy of the people with regard to vernacular 
schools ; but with regard to the English language, there is no apathy as there is 
with regard to vernacular instruction, from thinking that the latter would not 
lead to employment. • , " 

6021. With relation to the vernacular schools, judging from the reports made 
to you, and from analogy, do you conceive that the vernacular instruction in India 
must ultimately have a tendency to lead to a diffusion of English knowledge ? 

Doubtless ; it is the new knowledge which the educated Native learns at the 
college that he is to embody in his own language, and to disseminate. 

6022. A better education in the vernacular schools will have the effect of 
creating a greater aptitude for English education ? 

. Without doubt. 

60*23. Chairman.] You mentioned, that out of 100 vernacular schools founded 
by Lord Hardinge in the Lower Provinces in 1844, 40 have been closed. Do you 
know whether in other parts of the country many have been closed which were 
founded by the Government ? 

I think that some few have been dosed, but others have been opened ; and, 
upon the whole, I think, there are more schools now than there ever were before. 

6024. Are you at all aware of the extent of education supported by the Natives 
themselves ? 

1 have read a report of Mr. Adam, who was deputed by Lord William Bentinck, 
in the year 1833, to make an estimate of the state of Native education, and he 
found that the state of indigenous education was very low indeed. - lie said, that 
in many of the Provinces of Bengal, even in Moorshedabad and other large 
cities, there were many teachers whd had not seen a printed book ; that there 
were many schools where there was not even a manuscript document, but where 
everything was taught by oral dictation. 

6025. Have you had any recent report upon the subject of Native education, 
as supported by the* Natives themselves, in the Madras Presidency ? 

No. 

• 

602 6. Do you recollect what Sir Thomas Monro has said upon that — that 
education was universal in every village ? 

I do not recollect it. 

6027. You have no official knowledge of such schools as those ? 

None at all. 

• 

6028. Lord Colchester.] Did Mr. Adam’s report extend to the whole of India, 

or only to the Province of Bengal ? . 

Oniy to the Lower Provinces. 

6029. Earl of Powis.] Have you any information with respect to attempts that 
have beefl made to translate English works into the Native languages, and as to 
the success of those attempts in the circulation of the books so translated r 

That was the case when the Oriental scheme of education was in vogue ; but 
that was abolished in 1835 by Lord William Bentinck ; and all the funds at the 
disposal of the Government were to be appropriated to the purposes of commu- * 
nicating knowledge through the medium of the English language : vernacular 
classes are attached to the English colleges. 

6030. Chairman.] Have any attempts beeftiknade on the part of the Govern- 
ment to effect a translation of useful English M'brks into the Native languages? 

A great many, independently of the support they have given to the Agra 
School Book Society, and the Delhi School Book Society. I recollect to have 
seen advertisement^ announcing a translation of Mill’s ^Political Economy, and 
of Abercrombie oji the Intellectual Powers, and other books of that kind. 

(20.27,) b 2 6031. Do 
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Probably not at first ; but 1 think, after acquiring a certain degree of know- 
ledge, they would be led to desire more. 

6032. Lord Monteagle. of Brandon.] Are there .not also publications, coming 
more properly under the name of school-books, which are provided in the ver- 
nacular languages for schools ? 

Yes; the Government have charged themselves with the formation of a 
vernacular literature to a certain extent. 

I 

6033. Chairman.] Are you aware ‘that the King of Outle had Lord Brougham’s 
work on the Advantages and Pleasures of Science translated for his own reading ? 

I was not aware of that ; but I saw the other day that the Nabob of the Car- 
natic had offered a large reward for the translation of some useful work ; I 
believe it was some medical work. I think the reward was as much as 5,000 or 
6,000 rupees. 

6034. Lord Klpliinstonc .] Can you inform the Committee how many medical 
schools there arc in India? 

I cannot ; but the information could be embraced in a return, which might be 
made to the Committee. 

6030. Chairman.] The medical schools have been particularly successful in 
India, have they not ? 

Very much so. 

6036. Caste has not at all interfered with them ; they have no objection to 
the details of surgery ? 

Not st all ; they handle the human body with as much indifference as a Euro- 
pean would do do. 

6037. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Is not that the effect of the progress of 
education : was not there, at the first attempt to introduce medical education 
among them, a great unwillingness to engage in dissections, so that they would 
only touch a goat r 

I recollect having heard it said, that that ‘would be the case. 

6038. But the progress of science has familiarized them, and shown them the 
importance of the dissection of the human body? * 

Yes. 

6039. Lord Wi/nford .] To become good surgeons, must they not' cease to 
jbe Hindoos? 

I think, as soon as they become first-rate European scholars, they must cease 
to be Hindoos. n 

6040. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Have you in your office any statement in 
a tabular shape, showing the progress of education from time to time, both with 
respect t<j the number of schools and the course of study ? 

A Return was made to the House of Commons of the number of Schools, the 
number of Teachers, the number of Scholarships, the number of Pupils, and 
soon': and there is a little sketch in the Blue Book of the course of education 
from its commencement. 

6041. Chairman.] Do you perceive any material difference between*the pro- 
gress of education in the four different Presidencies, except that the North- 
Western Province is at the head of the rest ? 

The difference between the Upper and the Lower Provinces of Bengal is this, 
that there is a great deal of apathy in the Lower Provinces, and there is a great 
deal of avidity with regard to education in the Upper Provinces. 

V. 

6042. Are not the people of the ttvo Provinces totally different in character? 

Yes; and not only that, but there is a difference in rights. In the Lower 

Provinces, the rights of the subordinate population were all swept away by the 
permanent settlement ; and probably .they have not the same motive for educa- 
tion that they have in the Upper Provinces, where every petty landowner has 
certain rights. r 

6043. Lord Broughton.] Have you made any report to the t Court containing 
educational statistics ? 

< Nothing 
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Nothing but the sketch in the Blue Book and the Returns which we have 
made to the House of Commons ; hut Reports are made by the Board of 
Education to the Government., which arc sent home. 

6044. Are they made specially to your department ? 

Not specially ; they arc sent to the Book ( )ffiee, and we get a copy. 

6045. Chairman.] Have many Natives of India conic to England to prosecute 
their studies here ? 

I have only heard of a very few , some medical students and some two or three 
others. 

6046. Have any means been afforded by the Government to persons distin- 
guished for the acquisition of European literature in India to come to this 
country, m order to prosecute their studies further ? 

No ; I think they do not come to this country. Lord Hardmge's resolution 
proposed a preference of selection for public employments for distinguished 

scholars ; hut that has not beeu carried out. 

• 

6047. None of those who have so distinguished themselves have been sent 
to England for further education ? 

No. 

(5048. Lord Elphinstovr .) . Did not Lord liardinge send home three or four 
medical students ? 

Yes. 

6049. Lord Morit eagle of Brandon.] There was the case of Chuckerbutty, who 
was brought over by two gentlemen who had distinguished themselves in the 
civil service in India ? • 

Yes. 

6050. Chairman. J Do you know of any works that have been published by 
any of those persons ? 

A number of works have been translated ; I have seen in the Agra Gazette 
a number of translations of English works, school-books, advertised. 

6051. What sort of works have they been ? 

I think, all elementary works published by the Agra School Book Society. 

6052. W hen Natives have, ol* their own accord, translated English hooks 
into the vernacular language?;, what works have they selected ! 

I am not aware, without relereuce to the Gazette. I have heard that at the 
colleges at ‘Agra and Delhi, the students arc employed in translating a passage 
of some English work daily into the vernacular languages. 

• 

(5053. Lord AJoiiteagfe of Brandon. J In point, of fact, does not the translation 
of English literature into the vernacular language form part of the examinations 
which are frequently given in the colleges ? 

1 am not aware whether it is so. 

6054. Chairman.] Are you aware whether the Hindoos or the Malibmedans 
make the most progress in literature ? 

I have always heard that, the .Wahomedan standard of literature is higher than 
that ofthe Hindoos. The Hindoo has not anything which was not known some 
2,000 years ago. 

6055. fit the schools established by our Government, are you aware which of 
the two make the greatest progress ( 

1 have not heard that there lias been any distinction. 

6056. Are not the Hindoos supposed to have a particular talent lor astro- 
nomy, and for mathematics generally ? 

1 think that they have for arithmetic and accounts, and for some of the low er 
branches, I mean those generally at the colleges: with the masses, I imagine 
that astronomy is made subservient merely to the purposes of astrology. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw'. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Friday next. 

Two o’clock. 


(20.87.) e3 
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6057. Chairman.] YOU stated in your last examination the opportunities you 
had had of becoming acquainted with a large portiou of India; can you tell the 
Committee whether any means have been employed to ascertain the state of 
education among the Natives in Bengal? 

From time to time various measures have been adopted to ascertain it ; most 
of them, however, very imperfect. 1)/. Francis Buchanan, nearly -40 years ago, 
did a good deal to throw light, in his statistical investigations; upon that subject, 
as well as upon the many other subjects into which he was appointed by the 
Supreme Government to inquire. Private individuals also have accumulated a 
good many illustrative facts ; but the whole slate of our information on the 
subject was 'very unsatisfactory till Lord William Bentinck took it up with his 
characteristic energy ; he deplored the imperfect administration of justice and 
the corruptions of the police ; but he had the sagacity to discern that no remedial 
measures in these departments could prove effectual without the adoption of 
fitting means for the intellectual and moral elevation of the people themselves ; 
and that, for the wise choice of such means, it was necessary to know the real 
nature and extent of the prevailing ignorance ; accordingly, in the year 18.35, he 
appointed Mr. William Adam, a special Commissioner, to inquire into thfi whole 
state of indigenous education in Bengal and Behar; his inquiries were very 
minute, and the results were very satisfactory so far as regarded the immediate 
object ofr his commission. 

6058. How did he proceed in his inquiries ? 

At first it was supposed ho might go piecemeal throughout every district and 
village of Bengal and Behar, but he soon found that that would not do ; that it 
would take a lifetime, or rather the lifetime of many men to go into the whole of 
the details connected with 36,000,000 of people ; the expedient, therefore, was 
resorted to of fixing upon, what is called there, a tannah or police subdivision 
in each of the zillahs ; zillahs and tannahs, in point of extent and population, 
corresponding sotnewhat with the departments and arrondissements of France : 
that was selected on joint recommendation alike of Europeans and Natives, who 
were acquainted with the zillahs, as the most likely to furnish a fair specimen or 
sample of the state of education in the zillah generally ; his object then was to 
go with the utmost minuteness into the inquiries in connexion with that parti- 
cular tannah ; to visit every village and hamlet himself, aild, by the help of his 
Native agents, learn all the required details at every house ; he had drawn out 
( 20 . 28 .) * k 4 several 
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several tabular forms, with distinct columns and headings, which were to be filled 
up with a view of ascertaining the number of children under live years of age, 
the number between five and 14, the number of individuals above 14, the number 
of elementary schools and schools of learning, the numbers receiving instruction 
of any kind, the different kinds and degrees of instruction, the condition and 
qualifications of the teachers, with au immense variety of other details calculated 
to bring out clearly the educational state of things among the people: this vast 
mass of information he classified and condensed into several reports, which were 
sent in to the Government and afterwards published. 

Earl of Ullenboro ugh. j Did not that method of inquiry create great 
suspicion among the Natives ? , • 

Every inquiry at the outset, in connexion with any subject whatever, will in 
the first instance, in India, lead to suspicion, more especially on the part of the 
country" or village population. Such is the character of the Native mind in the 
Mofussil or country districts, that it is naturally full of fear and suspicion, very 
much arising from its extreme ignorance and long habituation to the exactions, 
of tyranny and oppression. The object of a' 'minute statistical inquiry must be 
to them at first very unintelligible, and cannot fail to excite various apprehen- 
sions. Indeed, l do not know' auv subject of inquiry' ever instituted by the 
Indian Government which did not in the first instance occasion sundry suspicions 
and alarms. Those were encountered by Mr. Adams, as he tells us in his 
report ; but by the employment of proper means, by sending out persons who 
had knowledge and experience of the Natives beforehand to give' intelligence of 
his coming, and of the object of it, and by various other prudential measures 
which were adopted by him, all suspicions were gradually allayed, and lie 
obtained all the information he required. So in oilier parts of 'India, tor instance, 
in the North-West, similar investigations were instituted by Mr Thomason some 
years ago. . These, in some places, originated very strange, and what would be 
considered in this country not only groundless but monstrous surmises in the 
first instance; but those were speedily assuaged so soon as the Natives came to 
understand the real end and object which was contemplated. 

6060. Did you ever yourself communicate much with the Brahmins 

1 have had a good deal of communication with Brahmins in Calcutta, and 
more or less in other parts of (udia. 

6061. Did you ever hear that being a fred'nason of high grade gives extra- 
ordinary facilities in communication with a Brahmin f 

1 cannot say that I ever heard that seriously and definitely put forth. 

* 

6002. Chairman. ] What was the result of the inquiry as to' the course of 
instruction given in the Native schools ? 

The result of the inquiry in that respect proved, that not only was the instruc- 
tion given in most of the schools exceedingly deficient in quantity, but also of 
an exceedingly meagre and inferior kind in quality ; indeed, to a great extent, 
exercising a very vitiating and deteriorating influence. Mr. Adams divided the 
subject into two great departments, the elementary and the learned ; meaning 
by the latter, the higher instruction given through the media of Persian, Arabic 
and Sanscrit ; and by elementary education tbe communication merely of the 
oitlinarv elements of reading, writing and- arithmetic, through the medium of 
the vernaculars - chiefly Hindi and Bengali. In connexion with this latter 
department, facts were brought out indicating that not only were those humble 
arts taught very imperfectly, hut that all manner of very vitiating, *and in fact 
polluting legends and stories connected with the gods and goddesses were at the 
same time communicated to those children who were under instruction. On this 
subject 1 can speak from my own positive observation and experience. I believe 
that in a Native Bengalee school, while tlfose ordinary arts of reading and 
writing are taught very imperfectly,. the influence of the. instructions altogether 
is such as tends to subvert the foundations of moral character. I am prepared, 
if it be thought desirable, to give fyll specific and detailed information upon 
that subject. The Natives themselves make no secret of tbe matter; nor have 
I ever found that they had the least objection, either to our knowing what 
was taught in their schools, or to our repeating it, or proclaiming it to the 
world. 1 have dona so myself in the midst of them, from the purest and 
most friendly concern for their welfare. Upon this very subject of indigenous 

education, 
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education, I have in Calcutta published statements expository of its sinister Rev. A. Duff, D.D. 
char acter, furnished by the Natives themselves; and given accounts of facts — 
and scenes brought by their aid within the scope of my own observation. 3 d June 1 853 . 

I never found that there was the least objection taken to this course. They 
simply said, “ It is the fact ; it has been so with us from time immemorial.” 

Of the almost universally current school compositions, the contents of which 
are carefully committed to memory, I had authentic copies in my possession. 

Even the best of these, a series of sententious sayings, in the proverbial style, 
amid some things negatively, and a few positively good, contains much that 
breathes a spirit of enmity, revenge, selfishness, covetousness and carnal indul- 
gence. Others, again, directly and formally reach some of the more obnoxious 
parts of their system of idolatry and superstition. They teach, for instance, very 
systematically the virtues of the River Gauge!, and its soul-purifying influences, 
with different marvellous legends and stories, which fix themselves ineflaceahly on 
the minds of the young, and help to mould and shape their conduct for life. 

Then, again, with regard to the character and actions of the gods and goddesses, 
they have legends and songs concerning them, which they constantly rehearse ; 
and I must say, in general terms, without going into any loathsome details, that 
many of these are of an exceedingly demoralizing nature. 

• 6063. Earl of Ellenhorough."] Some of them are heroic legends, are not they ? 

There are such — such as those taken from the Romayum ; but even those are 
continually mixed up, not only with much that is wildly extravagant, but much 
that is also grossly polluting. It is impossible to understand in this country to 
what an extent they contrive to mix up those things together. 

6064. Lord Mont Eagle.'] It is very much the same as the old Roman and Greek 
mythology, is not it ? « 

There is this difference, that you find in India much of what is more palpably 
revolting to the moral sense ; and in many respects more monstrous, with refer- 
ence to the imagination. Besides, we are accustomed in this country, from 
earliest youth, to look upon all this mythology of Greece and Rome as consisting 
of mere fables, that are dead and gone out of the region of all practical in- 
fluence; and we are, accordingly, too apt to forget that at this moment, in India, 
the principles and alleged facts of what we call mythology are taught and believed 
in as undoubted verities, revealed to holy sages by inspiration of the gods, and 
thus become powerfully influential in imparting their own darkly checkered 
hue and tinge to the character and conduct of deluded votaries. 

6065. Chairman .] With respect to the instruction which you state is given in 
these schools, is your objection confined to their teaching certain doctrines of 
religion of which you do not approve, or are you regarding those legends as- 
improper subjects of education in themselves ; the custom in those schools was 
merely to inculcate them as traditions ? 

Those legends and stories are undoubtedly embodiments of the doctrines of 
religion with the Hindoos, and, as such, are taught by them as matters of course ; 
just as we should teach the doctrines of our religion to our children. And my 
objection to them as constituting a portion of the subject-matter of education 
does not come merely from niy being unable to approve of them as doctrines of 
religion, but also because they are improper subjects of education in themselves. 

What I say is this, that apart from any consideration at all of the abstract 
question as to the foundation on which they may he alleged to rest, those are 
stories abbut the sayings and doings of gods and goddesses, which arc inculcated, 
not as doubtful traditions, but as divine verities, and which id themselves are to 
a great extent immoral, and have a demoralizing tendency. 

6066. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Would not your objections to such teaching 
apply to their teaching their religion at all ? 

Doubtless it would; but bn them must rest the responsibility of so doing. 

Their religion, if taught at all, cannot be taught without teaching those things ; 
they form a constituent part of it. 1 have answered the question merely to indi- 
cate that the state of things, as far as indigenous elementary education is con- 
cerned, is in the lowest and most unsatisfactory possible condition, both as to 
rqtuititity and as to quality. ■ It is not only negatively defective, but positively 
vicious. fn it there is nothing to awaken the mind— nothing to expand, in- 
S%binte or heaUhfully direct this faculties— nothing to unchain the iron bands of 
r' : ' s $&si) F mere 
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mere custom and usage— nothing to check or prune the wild luxuriances of the 
passions — nothing to excite benevolent feeling or inspire with generous ennobling 
sentiment; — hut everything the clean contrary of all this. I li short, nothing 
in this world can well be found to surpass it in its extreme meagreness on the 
one hand, and in its blunting and vitiating tendencies on the other. 

6007 Chairman.] Is the secular education given iu those schools of a very 
mediocre character ? 

The secular education given in those elementary schools, of which alone I have 
been hitherto speaking, is exceedingly meagre. Indeed, it. is to the meagreness 
or mediocre character of the secular part of it that my remarks have chiefly 
referred They learn very imperfectly to read and write and cipher; they have 
no printed hooks, and a great part of them have no written manuscripts ; what- 
ever they learn, they learn orally by dictation from the teachers. The school 
operations may be carried on under a tree, or in the verandah of a temple or 
dwelling-house. There are very few school- houses erected and set apart for the 
purpose of the indigenous elementary education of the Natives of Bengal. The 
school discipline also is one of extraordinary and spirit-crushing severity; almost 
enough of itself to produce a full crop of low canning and servility. Then, with 
regard to what has been called “ learned *’ education, it is as unsatisfactory in 
many respects as the elementary: in the Mussulman learned schools they teach 
Persian and Arabic with their several literatures; in the Hindoo learned schools 
they teach Sanscrit and all the literature connected with the Shastras. With 
regard to Arabic, there are some schools in which they teach what 1ms been 
designated formal Arabic, which consists of the formal or ceremonial reading of 
certain passages of the Koran, and is the greatest farce in the name of education 
to be met with anywhere : the schoolmaster himself does not pretend to know 
the meaning of anything he reads or teaches ; he does not profess to know any- 
thing about it, except the letters; he knows their form, and he knows how to 
put them together, and the sounds of the letters when so combined ; his object 
is only to teach the mere mechanical readiug of certain Koranic sentences, which 
are used afterwards for superstitious purposes. In the learned schools, properly 
so called, Arabic is intimately combined with Persian ; and there the ordinary 
branches of Arabic and Persian literature, philosophy, science and theology arc 
taught, such as grammar, rhetoric, logic, law, geometry, Ptolemy’s astronomy, 
metaphysics, the external observances and fundamental doctrines of Islam. The 
state of learning is very much like what existed iu Europe before the invention 
of printing; while the spirit of the Mahomedau system tends to generate 
haughtiness, pride and lust ; to stimulate the malignant passions of hatred and 
revenge, and to encourage the craving after conquest and blood. So. again, the 
Hindoos have their learned Sanscrit Colleges. In India they have not anything in 
the nature of what we should call here a University, in which all departments of 
knowledge arc taught in their several colleges; they usually confine* the teaching 
to one great branch: some of the Brahmins take up one department; they give 
t’emseives wholly to the study, say, of grammar; others to the study 01 rhetoric ; 
others to the study of logic ; others to one or other of the pantheistic philosophies 
or theologies; others again to the study of astronomy, or rather astrology; and 
so with other branches. Since the students do not go through a general or 
comprehensive course of studies, Hut generally devote all their days to sotne one 
branch, they often become thorough masters of it. All these systems also abound 
with endless extravagances, and hair-splitting subtleties ; they tend to generate a 
great, deal of mere pride of intellect and superciliousness of spirit ; and* by being 
mixed up with the defence of all their ordinary gross idolatries and sensualising 
superstitious, they help to consolidate and perpetuate the whole fabric of popular 
delusion and error, cruelty and crime. Morally considered, therefore, there is 
no really beneficial tendency in the education given in any of the learned schools ; 
and even intellectually it is not of a kind which conveys anything truly sub- 
stantial or ennobling ; anything which directly tends healthfully to brace and 
invigorate the faculties. Acuminate them it may and does; but it is in the 
way of worthless metaphysical subtlety and refinement, like that of the school- 
men in the middle ages in Europe ; so that, altogether, the picture one draws 
from the whole aspect of these indigenous schools, whether elementary or learned, 
is one of a gloomy and depressing description. 

6068. What proportion of the youth are found to receive education? 

That 
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That was made out by Mr. Adam with a degree of accuracy which may very fUv.A . Dutf, D.D 

well be relied on ; without going into the details, I may state in one or two sen- 

tences the result. Before, however, doing this, I may say with regard to the 3 <* June 1853 . 

accuracy of these results, as it has been sometimes called in question, that from 

my own observation and experience, I have had many opportunities of testing 

them ; moreover, by being connected with hundreds of intelligent young men 

living in different villages throughout Bengal, I was often enabled to obtain 

statistical information, which served to corroborate the findings of Mr. Adam. In 

these several ways, I have come to be strongly persuaded in my own mind 

that, in the main, their accuracy is very remarkable, and approximately 

complete. • , ~ 

6069. Earl of Ellen borough .] Are those village teachers selected by the heads 
of the village, and paid from any fund supplied by them ? 

There are great varieties in that respect; speaking of the teachers of the 
elementary schools, some of them are hired by the villagers and get regular 
wages; some again set up for themselves, and are supported by fees and pre- 
sents ; those fees and presents are endlessly diversified in kind, a portion of them 
being in money, a portion in clothes, and a portion in rice, fish, fruits, salt, 
tobacco, and all manner of viands. The aggregate income derived from all those 
sources is often exceedingly limited; I think it is something like this: beginning 
with Tirhoot, where it is lowest, the average income of the indigenous elementary 
schoolmasters is only about 1 S rupee a month. 

6070. Can any mail live upon a rupee and a half a month '! 

It is astonishing on how very little in the Mofussil a man will contrive to 
live ; hut the one and a half rupee, which may be all that he gets for teaching, 
may he somewhat supplemented from other sources. 

6071. Lord Mont Eagle.'] Do you include the value of the presents which 
they receive in the rupee and a halt ? 

Vts; but there may he presents from old scholars, or on special festival occa- 
sions, not included ; or the teachers may have a little plot of ground of their 
own which they cultivate ; or something may be drawn from incidental employ- 
ments. » 

6072. Earl of Elletfborough . J One would hardly think that any man would 
devote himself to teaching for » rupee and a half if he could get three or four 
rupees by working in the fields ? 

In many parts of the Mofussil two rupees a month would be reckoned very 
high wages among the ryots. People living only in Calcutta do not know what 
the state of things is out in the remoter districts. 'Phis rate which I have given, 
in Tirhoot is the lowest. In that zillah the state of elementary education is full v 
more backward than in any other ; at the same time, the schools of a higher 
grade, or Sanscrit schools, abound there in greater proportion than elsewhere. 

I find that between the elementary schools and the learned schools in Iudia there 
is no connexion whatever ; they arc designed for two different classes of persons 
entirely: the lower is not a preparation for the higher; the higher is not the 
consummation of the lower ; they have no mutual dependence : the one is for 
the trading and agricultural classes, merely to qualify them for business ; the 
other is tor the Brahmins and others, who mean to give themselves to the liigher 
studies. 

6073. Lord Mom Eagle.] Are there any endowed schools ? 

There were formerly a great many of those Sanscrit schools endowed; and 
even now, in the north of Bengal, there are several of them which have partial 
endowment, that is to say, they have lands which have been given to them. 

Having mentioned the lowest average pay of the vernacular schoolmasters, 1 
may now state that the largest average is in Moorshedabad, where it is about 
four and a half rupees. 

6074. Earl of Ellenborough.] They would he Mahomedans there, would not 
they ? 

From the history of Moorshedahad , they might be expected to be so. 

6075. Principally, would not they ? 

A considerable proportion would be Mahomedans, bift not so many as one 
might be led antecedently to anticipate. Generally it was found that the relative 
< $J0. as.) r 2 proportion 
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, , * Once more it may be added, that the average salary of the indigenous vernacular 

3 une 1853. gchooimasters for the whole of Bengal is about three rupees, and that of the 
“• teachers of the higher learning about double that amount. 

6076. What would be the cost of the rice on which they would live ? 

In the Mofussil, usually from eight annas to l,s. for a maund or 80 lbs. In 
completing my answer, with respect to the proportion of the instructed popu- 
lation, I may now state, that in looking over all the tables, and making a calcu- 
lation for the whole of Bengal — the investigation having been carried on in 
different parts of different zillahs — the result comes to this: the aggregate 
average for all the districts of Bengal, ad to the adult population who can read, 
is only 5 i per cent., leaving 94 J of every 100 adults wholly destitute of all kind 
and degrees of instruction whatever. Then as to the juvenile population, 306 in 

1.000, or ll-30tbs, is found to be the number below 14, and of that number 
below the age of 14, 3-7ths are of an' age to go to school. Taking those 
numbers, and applying them to Bengal and Behar, the result is this : that of 
childreu of a school-going age, there are only 7 £ out of every 100 who receive 
instruction of. any kind. 

6077. If the instruction be so bad as you believe, the smaller the number who 
receive it the better ; is not that so ? 

Except only the mechanical part ; so far as that goes, it is turned to a useful 
purpose in keeping accounts and reading and writing letters. Whether then we 
look at the totally inadequate or even noxious school-education of the very 
small instructed minority, or the total absence of school-education in the case 
of the vast overwhelming majority, while all are left exposed to the cver-active 
energy of an education of circumstances for all manner, of evil, what a case of 
tremendous necessity is made out for the immediate and vigorous adoption of 
measures towards the sound education of the millions of the juvenile population 
of India, measures without which all other remedial measures of an improved 
legislative, judicial and administrative policy must prove in their effects com- 
paratively abortive. 

6078. Lord Mont Eagle.] To what age do you confine the school-going 

portion ? • 

From five to fourteen. Taking that as the basis, and making a calculation, it 
comes exactly to what I have stated, viz., 7 £ oul of every 100. 

6079. Lord Privy Seal.] That investigation refers to Bengal alone? 

To Bengal and Behar ; there being in Bengal and Behar six millions and a 
half of a school-going age, only about half a million receive instruction of any 
kind or degree; that is to say, there are more children of a school-going age in 
Bengal and Behar alone than double the population of all Scotland, who get no 
scholastic instruction of any kind or degree. 

6080. Chairman.] Are there any similar returns from the North-Western 
Provinces ? 

In the ‘North -Western Provinces various attempts have been made to ascer- 
tain the state of education. Mr. Thomason has put forth many efforts, by means 
of the Collectors and other agents. I do not know that the matter has been 
gone so minutely into as it has been in Bengal ; but there is 110 question 6f this, 
that very great pains have been taken to ascertain the facts there. The result, 
after successive corrections and revisions, I find stated lately to be the fallowing : 
the population in the North-Western Provinces consists, first, of Mahomedans, 
3,700,000 ; secondly, of Hindoos, 19,000,000 ; making a total population of 

23.000. 000. Assuming the number of male children fit for instruction (no 
females at all getting any instruction there) to be one-twelfth of the entire 
population, which is nearly the proportion assumed for Bengal, the number of 
male children fit for instruction would be 1,900,000. The number of children 
actually instructed is, Mahomedans, 16,000; Hindoos, 54,000 ; making a total of 
70,000; so that this gives a per-centage of scholars to the number of male 
children fit for instruction of scarcely four in 1(H). 

6081. Earl of Ellenborough.] Is the nature of the education given in the 
North-Western Provinces as objectionable as it is in Bengal ? 

From all the information given in the reports of the various parties, I should 

say 
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say that the general characteristics of it must be very much of the same de- 
scription. It is exceedingly meagre in its quantity, and exceedingly defective in 
its quality. 

(1082. Though Mr. Thomason takes great interest in Native education, do 
you think that those gentlemen to whom he sends those queries take the same 
interest, and trouble themselves much about giving correct answers ? 

I should say that in the North-Western Provinces there lm« been a very 
remarkable esprit de corps diffused throughout the whole of the Civil Service by 
Mr. Thomason ; so that, in general, they seem almost to vie with each other in 
earnest desire to accomplish whatever purposes he may have set his heart upon. 
There have been, doubtless, eases in wlfich civil servants did not enter warmly 
into those investigations. In one case a member of the Civil Service declined 
to acton high conscientious grounds ; and these grounds were of such a nature 
that they ought to have been sacredly respected. With that special exception, 

I am not aware that there were any who decidedly refused ; and many of them 
seemed to go into the design with considerable spirit. 

6083. Lord Privy Seal.] Woes the return you speak of refer to the indi- 
genous schools of the country ? 

It does. 

6084. Lord Stanley of Alder ley.] Does it include Mahomedans as well as 
Hindoos ? 

Yes, it includes both. 

6085. In speaking of the objectionable nature of the instruction, do you apply 

your observations as much to the Mahomedan schools as to the Hindoo 
schools ? * 

There is much that is objectionable in both ; but the objectionable parts are 
somewhat different in kind. There is not the same mass of wild legends rela- 
ting to gods and goddesses in the Mahomedan system ; but still there are legendary 
traditions without end and without number, which have been multiplied. In fact, 
there have been extraordinary corruptions of Koranic Mahomedanism, which are 
commonly in vogue among the people, aud though not of the same monstrous 
and extravagant kind as those which,arc current among the Hindoos, yet they 
are not of a description which can be said to be truly invigorating to the intellect 
or improving to the heart. With respect to the learned schools among the 
Mahomedans, they are, in their general tendencies, very much akin to the San- 
scrit schools of the Hindoos. 

• 

6086. Chairman .] Have you similar returns from Bombay and Madras? 

With respect to Bombay, the same efforts have not been put forth there to* 

ascertain the state of indigenous education. Attempts have been made, but they 
are not of the same satisfactory nature as those which have been put forth in 
Bengal and Agra. Mr. Elphinstone, in his minute of December 1823, gave a 
great stimulus to the cause of Native education in Bombay; hut though that 
minute abounds with many excellent suggestions and counsels, it did not call 
for statistical returns as to the amount of educational destitution. Such returns, 
however, were attempted, in an unsystematic way, by different parties in different 
districts. Mr. Robinson, the Collector of the Poonah district, thus reports, in 
the year 1825 : the estimated amount of male youths in the district, according 
to him, taking them from five to fifteen years, was 60,000 ; the estimated total 
of scholars who learn the spoken languages of the country was 2,400 ; that is 
25 of the whole number which ought to be taught, ■which is at the rate of four 
per cent. At a later period, in the Bombay Education Report for 1842, it is 
stated, that in nine Collectorates in the Bombay Presidency, the names of which 
are given, the average proportion of male children receiving instruction to the 
whole number of male children between the ages of five and ten, which is the 
period there taken, is 17 per cent. But here the difference of ages assumed, 
even if the proportion were accurately given, makes it impossible to institute a * 
correct comparison with the Bengal or Agra Presidencies. Moreover, the 
Government schools, as well as the original Native indigenous schools, are 
included in this estimate ; they are mixed up together, and there is no account 
of the total population by which the estimate might be corrected. With regard 
tb the Presidency, of Madras, again, it has generally been supposed Unit that 

(20.28.) f 3 Presidency 
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Jin. A Duff, D.D. Presidency has been better off, in respect of indigenous instruction, than the 
. a . others. I find that, in the year 1822, Sir Thomas Munro ordered inquiries to 
' * UT> * 1 ^ he made as to the statistics of indigenous education ; which orders were highly 
approved of by the Court of Directors. I find afterwards, in 1826, Sir Thomas 
Munro himself supplying this summary of the returns : he says, “ Out of a popu- 
lation estimated at twelve and a half millions ” (an estimate which more recent 
inquiries have shown to be a great deal too low) “ there are only 188,000, or 
one to 67, receiving education. This is true of the whole population, but not as 
regards the male part of it, of which the proportion educated is much greater 
than is here estimated ; for, if we take the whole population, as stated in the 
report, at 12,850,000, and deduct one-half for females, the remaining male 
population will be 6,425,000 ; and "if we reckon the male population between 
the ages of five and ten years, which is the period when boys in general remain 
at school, at one-ninth, it will give 713,000, which is the number of boys that 
would be at school if all the males above 10 years of age were educated ; but 
the number actually attending the schools is only 184,110 ” (the discrepancy 
between this and the former number is in the original), “ or little more than 
one- fourth of that number. I have taken the interval between five and ten years 
of age as the term of education, because, though many boys continue at school 
till 12 or 14, many leave it under 10.” That, as far as it can be depended on, 
would also indicate that though, in some respects, the proportion might be 
larger at Madras, yet it is immensely short of what it ought to be — short by 
at least three-fourths. T am not aware that since that time any systematic 
attempts have been made to ascertain the state of the indigenous education at 
Madras. 

6087. When did the British Government first commence its operations with 
regard to education, and of what, description were they? 

The first effort put forth bv the British Government, in connexion with Native 
education was by Warren Hastings, in the year 1781, when lie founded the 
Mahomedan College at Calcutta. This was founded by him at first at his own 
expense; he laid out some thousands of pounds upon it; which, however, 
1 believe, were afterwards refunded, and he got it endowed to the extent of about 
3,000 /. a year. His great object in founding that institution was, to conciliate 
the prejudices of the Mahomedans, ami to secure their good-will The design 
was, through the agency of learned Maulavis, to tench Arabic and Persian, with 
the whole range of Mahomedan literature, including theology and ritual obser- 
vances. The next attempt on the part of the British Government was by 
Mr. Duncan, at Benares, in the year 175)1, when he founded there the Sanscrit 
College, which was designed to accomplish the same purpose for the Hindoos, 
which the other was intended to accomplish with regard to the Mahomedans. In 
this Sanscrit College at Benares, the whole range of Sanscrit liter iturc was to be 
taught, and has been taught, by learned Brahmin Professors. |3«>th of those . 
institutions went on professedly accomplishing the objects for which they were 
established ; but very much in the bands of Natives, there were endless mis- 
managements. The Government interfered repeatedly, with a view of rectifying 
matters ; ‘but even up to a very recent period, they have been in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. The Benares Sanscrit College, upon which great pains 
were bestowed, was particularly examined some years ago by a member of 
the Civil Service, Mr. Jolm Muir, an eminent Sanscrit scholar, who w*as also 
appointed for a short time as acting Principal ; he gave in a report of the state of 
the college, as he found it, in the shape of a memorandum to the Government of 
Agra, with suggestions for its improvement. As coming from probably the 
highest authority in the North-Western Provinces in the department of Sanscrit 
literature, if the Committee are desirous of kuowing what the exact state of 
things was at so iate a period in the Benares College, it will be found in this brief 
appendix v. report, which I beg to deliver in. — ( Vide Appendix D.) 

# 6088. Lord Privy Seal. j What is the date of it ? 

. It was in the year 1844. In it we have the calm deliverance of one of the 
greatest friends and masters of learned Orientalism. The subject is altogether 
one of very great importance in India in many respects. ^ 

6089. That has reference to the Benares College ? 

Yes ; only to the Benares College. 

' 6090. MM 
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6090. What is the number of students educated there? 

The average number is small, being only between 50 and 60. And yet, with 
its large staff of European Principal, and*a dozen Brahmin Professors, and hand- 
some scholarships, the college costs the Government annually about 20,000 rupees, 
or 2,000 1. Various attempts have befcn made to improve it ; but the Brahmins of 
Benares are the highest Brahmins in India, at least they reckon themselves so, 
and they are of a peculiarly stiff, intractable, unimprovable character. 


Rev. A. Duff, D.D. 
3*1 J«ne 1853. 


6091. Do not they teach any branches of English literature* there ? 

Great efforts have been made to graft something English on the Oriental 
system, but they all failed till within thejast few years. Dr. Baliantync, in 1846, 
went out from Edinburgh an excellent Sanscrit scholar, and he at laSt succeeded, 
to some extent, but with the greatest difficulty. On the older Brahmins In* failed 
in making any impression at all. He could not get any «me of them to believe 
that there was one jot or tittle in the whole range of English literature which it 
was worth their while to bestow a moment’s time or attention upon. 


6(192. .Lord IVi/nford.} Was not there an attempt to absorb the revenues of 
this college at Benares into a fund for the education of English servants ? 

That came under the general attempt made in the year 1835, by Lord William 
Bentinck. 


6093. Might not that in some degree account for the anxiety of the Natives to 
resist the introduction of English ? 

The resistance* to gratt English on the old stem of learned Orientalism was 
manifested in many ways long before that. The fact is, that iIutc is a real 
uneongeniality and natural repugnance between the entire -pint and genius ol' 
the two systems of Anglicism and Orientalism. In Calcutta, where of course 
there is a greater force put forth altogether by the British Government, and the 
Natives come much more into contact with the general influences of European 
society, and the Native mind is, in consequence, more liberated from narrow 
prejudice, the attempt to graft something of English upon the Sanscrit College 
succeeded partially more than 20 years ago ; hut at Benares the attempt failed 
till within the recent period already indicated. As I said, the learned Brahmins 
there could not he persuaded that there was anything worth their while to 
bestow a moment’s attention on in fue whole range of English literature and 
science, until at last. Dr. Ballantype’s efforts were crowned with partial success. 
By his own conciliatory manners, by dint of earnest persuasion, and by pre- 
vailing ou the Government to allow certain seholarships to such as would 
commence the study of English, he at length got a few of the younger 
Brahmins detached for that purpose. Having visited the institution at. the 
close of 1849, I found that with all his efforts, and with scholarships of from 
five to fifteen rupees a month at his disposal, he had succeeded in detaching only 
*43 who could, be induced to give a moment’s attention to the study of English. 
As a matter of educational curiosity, it may be stated, that being of ages from 
20 to 27, and having their minds already considerably exercised and cultivated 
through the medium of Sanscrit, he did not begin English in the elementary 
spelling-book style that we adopt in this country ; be commenced ihc*moment 
they had learned the letters, and could put them together, by placing Bacon’s 
Novum Organum into their hands ; since then he has translated that work* in 
part at least, into Sanscrit ; a copy of which 1 saw the other day. 

6094. Chairman .] What measures were next suggested after the establish* 
ufent of this college ? 

The Government, in point of fact, did not do anything more with respect 
to Native education than maintain the Calcutta Mahomedan and Benares 
Sanscrit Colleges for many years. In 1811, Lord Minto put forth an elaborate 
minute upon the subject of Native education ; in that minute be pointed out 
very clearly the decay of Native literature, arising from many causes, such as 
the presence and supremacy of a foreign British Government, the diminution of 
the resources ot Native Princes and Chiefs; and he suggested, without any 
apparent knowledge of, or reference to, its intrinsic character, that it would be 
desirable to do something more for the purpose of maintaining this Native 
literature. His proposition, accordingly, was to endow two new colleges for 
Sanscrit learning, one at Nudidea, about 70 miles north* of Calcutta, and the 
other in Tirhoot : ,this was the proposition ; but in this, its original form, it was 

(20. as.) v 4 never 
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Rev, A. Duff, D D. never carried into effect at all. Afterwards, in the year 1821, when the Govem- 

ment began to consider the whole subject, the suggestion was, that in lieu of those 

3 June 185:1. j wo p r0 j )0se( i colleges at Nuddea and Tirlioot, there should be one consolidated 
college at Calcutta, with an annual income of 30,000 rupees, or 3,0004 In 
1823, it ivas resolved to erect a handsome edifice for the new institution. 
Up to this time the Government had done nothing for Native education in 
Bengal, beyond what has now been stated ; thlen, as regards English education, 
the ( iovernment was not the first to begin or originate such a system in Bengal. 

6095. Earl of Ellen borough.'] Are there any Native establishments for English 
education at Muttra and Brindahun ? 

For English education there are nb Native establishments ; but there are 
several small establishments, that is, Hindoo and Persian schools, just of the 
same kind that are to be met with in other parts of the country, of which an 
account is given in the Educational Reports for the North-Western Provinces. 
Of the Hindoo schools, there arc 19 in Muttra, and 22 in Brindahun; of the 
Persian schools, there are 19 in Muttra, and 3 in Brindahun. „ 

6096. The state of society is altogether very peculiar at those two places, is 
not it? 

It is very peculiar. Muttra is not a place for learning as Benares is : it is 
the cradle and nursery of a large proportion of the more ordinary popular idola- 
tries and superstitions. 

6097. Brindahun is still more so, is not it ? 

Brindahun is closely connected with Muttra; being regarded by the Hindoos 
as the birthplace of Vishnu, and the principal scene of celebrated exploits, it is 
resorted to by great multitudes for the worship of that god, and the visitation of 
the holy shrines. 

6008. Chairman .J When did the British Government take up the subject of 
English education ? 

English education was in a manner forced upon the British Government ; it 
did not itself spontaneously originate it. The system of English education com- 
menced in the following very simple way in Bengal. There were two persons 
who had to do with it ; one was Mr. Dayid Hare, and the other was a Native, 
Rnmohun Roy. In the year 1815 they were in consultation one evening w r ith a 
few friends, as to what should be done with a riew to the elevation of the Native 
mind and character. Ramoliun Roy's proposition was that they should establish 
an Assembly or Convocation, in which what arc called the higher or purer 
dogmas of Vedantism or ancient Hindooism might be taught ; in short, the Pan- 
theism of the Vedas and their Repanishads, hut what Kamohun Roy delighted to 
* call by the more genial title of Monotheism. Mr. David Hare was a watch- 
maker in Calcutta, an ordiuary illiterate man himself ; but being a man of great 
energy and strong practical sense, he said the plan should be to institute ad 
English school or college for the instruction of Native youth. Accordingly he 
soon drew up and issued a circular ou the subject, which gradually attracted the 
attention of the leading Europeans, and among others, of the Chief Justice Sir 
Hyde East. Being led to consider the proposed measure, he entered heartily 
into it, and got a meeting of European gentlemen assembled in May 1816. He 
invited also some of the influential Natives to attend. Then it wras unanimously 
agreed that they should commence an institution for the teaching of English to 
the children of the higher classes, to be designated “The Hindoo r College of 
Calcutta.*’ A large joint committee of Europeans and Natives was appointed to 
carry the design into effect. In the beginning of 1817 the college, or rather 
school, was opened ; and it was the very first English seminary in Bengal, or 
even in India, as far as 1 know. In the joint committee there was a prepon- 
derance of Natives; and partly from their inexperience and inaptitude, and 
partly from their absurd prejudices and jealousies, it was not very well managed 
nor very successful. Indeed, had it not been for the untiring perseverance of 
Mr. Hare, it would have soon come to an end. The number of pupils enrolled 
at its first opening was but small, not exceeding 20 ; and even all along, for the 
subsequent five or six years, the number did not rise above tor TO. Then it 

was, when they were well nigh in a state of total wreck, and most of the Euro- 
peans had retired from the management in disgust, that Mr. Hare and a. few 
others resolved to apply to the Government for help as the onjv means of saving 

■ ’ * the 
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the sinking institution from irretrievable ruin. The Government, when thus Rec.J.Duf,D.tk 

appealed to, did come forward and proffer its aid upon certain reasonable terms 

and conditions ; and it was in this way that the British Government was first 3<1 June 1853. 
brought into active participation in the cause of English education. 

6099. Lord Privy Seal.] In what year was the help of the Government first 
gifreri to that school ? 

In the year 1 823. The Government then came forward and said, in sub- 
stance, “ If you will allow us to appoint a duly qualified visitor, so as to give us 
some control over the course of instruction, wc will help you with a considerable 
pecuniary grant.” Hut however equitable the proposal that they, as large sub- 
scribers to the funds, should have an ihfluontial voice in the management, such 
was the blindfold bigotry of the larger moiety of the Native committee, that the 
interposition of the Government, even in the mild form proposed, was at first 
very stoutly resisted. At length the sober sense of the smaller moiety prevailed. 

The first visitor happened to be Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the famous San- 
scrit scholar. It was not, perhaps, an appointment altogether congenial to his 
other pursuits, he being thoroughly wrapped up in Sanscrit and Sanscrit loro of 
every sort. But still, as his influence with the Natives was deservedly great, he 
was appointed to the office ; and, as an honourable man, he rigorously resolved 
to do his duty. He very soon threw' new life into the system, and got it very 
much improved ; the number of pupils soon also greatly increased, so that alto- 
gether there was a great deal of zeal manifested, and* a considerable degree of 
success attained. At the samb time, so far as the Government were concerned, 
their views at the outset, with regard to the best mode of communicating Euro- 
pean literature and science, were somewhat peculiar and contracted ; in other 
words, their view seemed to be, that whatever of European literature aud science 
might be conveyed to tile Native mind, should be conveyed chiefly through Native 
media ; that is to say, the learned languages of India lor the Mahomedans, 

Arabic and Persian ; and for the Hindoos, Sanscrit. I believe it can be shown 
from a long induction of facts, that this was the predominant spirit and intent of 
the British Government. So that they did not take up English education, at 
first, upon the enlightened idea that English was to be the grand medium of 
transfusing, as it were, European literature and science wholesale and broadcast 
into the national mind of India ; but Chey took it up very much on the principle 
that as there must be translations into Sanscrit and Arabic, in order to convey 
portions at least of European lite’rature 1 and science to the Native mind, there 
must be translators. Now* by securing a certain number of Natives who could 
know English well, and be at the same time well acquainted with their own 
learned languages, they might translate certain standard English works into 
those languages, and so introduce piecemeal, and in comparatively fragmentary, 
forms, European literature and science into India. This seemed to be the favourite 
• plan entertained by the Government and its responsible advisers for many years. 

And, certainly, neither the British Government nor the Hindoo committee at the 
^outset could foresee, and they did not anticipate some of the results which followed 
’ from this attempt to introduce the full range of purely secular English literature 
and science, wholly unconnected with religion, at once through the nifedium of 
the English language. Results, however, within a few' years did begin to appear 
which somewhat astonished them all — results for which they were not in .any 
way' prepared, inasmuch as every thing , was new, and there had been no ante- 
cedent experience. The plain fact.is this, that, as previously stated, Hindooism 
is an extraordinary compound ; and in that compound are straugely blended 
not only things which we should reckon religious, but things which wc should 
reckon purely secular. Hindooism embraces in its learned department, not only 
the pantheistic and philosophic theories of different schools, the cosmogonies 
end theogonies of the gods, and such like, but it embraces ail the branches of 
what yre should reckon ordinary science, such as geography and astronomy. 

Every thing, in short, is included, music and medicine and all. Indeed, I do not 
know what^ is excluded from its all-comprehending embrace; consequently, 
everjjpthinjgis sacred there ; for their theory is, that all those things have been 
.tau^t By the gods, and! ire contained in books which are inspired by the gods, 

divine infallible authority. This is, unquestionably, 
the tl^ry sind lhe prevailing practical belief, as any one yrho knows the Hindoos 
yriil at once be ready to tesUfy, Now, all the physical systems of Hindooism 
; '- r . V- . a ■ ' abound 
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•Xtv. J.Dnf, d.d. abound with palpable, glaring, demonstrable errors. Such being the facts of.tfae 
case, the inference must he quite obvious in a moment to every reflecting mind, 
gd June 1853 . v j Z-r ^|, at y 0U cannot introduce into any Native institution, through the medium 
— of the English language, the full range of English literature and science, without 

coming into hostile contact and collision, in every direction, with Hindooism. 
You cannot teach, for example, the true system of geography without demolishing 
the false Hindoo systems of geography to atoms. You cannot teach the true 
system of astronomy without exploding the erroneous Hindoo system to atoms. 
You cannot teach even political economy, or any other social science, with all 
the advantages flowing from it, without coming into contact with their theory 
and practice of caste. The result, thpn, of introducing the wide range of 
English literature and science into* this institution called the Hindoo College, 
uncorrected and unregulated by any religious influence, was, that at a very 
early period those young men had tlicir minds opened up to a new and strange 
wofid. Everything to them was fresh and uovel and exhilarating they were 
made to gaze, for the first time, at a grand panoramic succession of phenomena 
in the unsealed realms of true history, science and philosophy ; it seemed like 
the unsealing of the entire range of their mental vision. They were thus 
suddenly thrown adrift from their ancestral hereditary ideas ; completely tossed 
from the moorings and the anchorages of old Hindooism. No wonder, though, 
for a while they became perfectly wild and extravagant. They had been taught 
in this institution no religion, because the policy of the Government was not to 
interfere w r ith religion directly. They now did, Jiowever, very essentially inter- 
fere, without designing H ; because they helped to destroy the authority of the 
systems and sacred books upon which their religion depended. In opening up 
the minds of the young Hindoos in the manner now explained, it, is a simple fact, 
that by the year 1829, or thereabouts, that is to say, six or seven years after 
the Government undertook the assistance and supervision of the Hindoo College, 
at the request of the Native managers, all the higher young men in it were no 
‘more believers in Hindooism than if they had been born and brought up in 
Great Britain. Hindooism to them was destroyed utterly ; and they began to 
parade their emancipation and freedom from the ancient yoke, by sporting some 
very wild opinions, and indulging in sundry extravagant freaks and excesses. 
The parents and guardians not unnaturally, took the alarm at all this outburst, 
dhd resorted to various plans and expedients to arrest' its larther progress. 
One of the teachers, a Mr. Derozio, aq East ^Indian, was a man of immense 
energy of character, and had great influence over .the Native young men ; the 
Natives, consequently, were led to attribute blame to him, as if he had been the 
author of all this confusion ; but. there really was no blame justly attributable 
to him; the fault, if fault there was, did not lie at his door, but at that of the 
system. He, in truth, did nothing, except that he zealously taught what he 
had been appointed to teach, wholly irrespective of consequences ; and that helped 
to destroy Hindooism. 


6100. Lord Privy Seal .] Was he a Christian : t 

He wqs nominally a Christian ; but at that time there is reason to think that 
he was a believer in no settled faith; This whole subject is one which occa- 
sioned a great deal of inquiry, aud excited a great deal of interest in Bengal, 
and 1 , historically, it is a matter of considerable importance. ' The details of it 
are singularly instructive. 1 could furnish those details at some length, if there 
were any desire to obtain them, either now or afterwards. It might be regarded 
in the light of a vital and turning point, in the history of education in India, as 
indicating the precise character of English secular education, that is, education 
without religion, and its natural effects and results when it came into contact, 
^ without any modifying or counteracting influences, with the Native mind under 
the regime of Hindooism. 


$101. Whamclijft.] You say that the consequence of the y system of 
education pursued in the college at Calcutta was to produce very wild and 
extravagant notions among the young men ; do you mean that tbey#ere efltirely 
witbo|t; ; belief in$religion at all '? ' V 

itip&n that at that, time those young men really came to be^itithout belief in 
religi^at all. It happened just to be the very 'time at which I arrived in Cal- 
cutta, I came in contact with' them immediately on 'my arrival. If is <a 
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simple and nbtorious fact, that at that time they were without aqif, boj$Bf&that Rev. A» ikefi&Jbv 
they were really infidels in the wildest sense of the terra— iri fact 

They have never been at any subsequent period in a state of such frenzied extra- a, wo»-»s$ 3., 
vagabce ; and all this was brought about, not by missions or misaionaviei, but 
by the Joint action of the Government and Natives themselves. One of these 
young men, a Brahmin, in a newspaper which he started, thus testified : “ The 
Hindoo College, under the patronage of the Government, has, as indeed it must have, 
destroyed mauy a Natives belief, in Hindooism. How could a boy continue 
to worship the suu, when he understood that this luminary was not a deyatah 
(divinity), but a mass of inanimate matter? How could he believe in the injunc- 
tions of such Shastras as taught him lessons contrary -to the principles inculcated 
by his lecturer in natural philosophy r The consequence was that the castle 
of Hindooism was battered down. No missionary ever taught us (meaning him- 
self, the editor) to forsake the religion of our lathers ; it was Government that 
did us thi! service.” 

6102. Was there nothing done at that time to substitute a true belief in the 
place of the superstitions which were destroyed by that system of education ? 

Unfortunately not on the part, of the Government : the Government did 
nothing. Coming into contact with those young men immediately on my arrival 
in Calcutta in May 1830, aud finding that nothing was being done for them, I 
happened to take up my residence in the same square as the Hindoo College, 
partly that l might see more of them as well as of the Hindoos generally. I was 
wont to go almost daily into the college, and privately some of the students 
used to come to me. At first, however, they were so full of conceit, so proud of 
their new attainments, that it was with with difficulty they would listen to any- 
thing at all. They looked upon the Brahmins, by this time, as impostors, and 
loudly declaimed against them as such. One of them wrote a sort of comedy in 
Kngdsh, which turned the Brahmins and Hindooism into downright ridioive. They 
sometimes met them in the street, made a circle round them, and talked very 
jeeringly, and even insultingly to them, boldly proclaiming that the reign of 
lhahminism and imposture had come to an end ; all which tended greatly to 
exasperate the Native community. They became also very careless, or even 
reckless too, as to other duties. W ild notions sprang up amongst them as to parental 
rights and filial obedienee, and various other social obligations. Finding this 
be the state of tilings, there was a great anxiety to see what could be done to arrest 
this wild rolling title. They looked upon Christian ministers as in the same category 
with the Brahmins, that is, as mere pretenders, upholders of priestcraft and 
impostors. Not having been brought into contact with any of them, and 
not having been taught otherwise, that was their settled impression, so that the 
difficulty was at. first to get a hearing at ail ; and the only way in which a hear- 
ing was at last obtained was by trying to conciliate them in various ways ; by at 
first saying nothing very special or particular to them, upon the hated - subject 
of religion, but by trying to indicate to them in different ways that a man 
might be a Christian minister, aud yet have common sense; that it was 
not necessary, in order for a man to be a Christian minister, to drop all know, 
ledge of literature, philosophy and science. Seeing, for instance, that they 
were very foud of certain departments of mathematics and metaphysics, the 
great endeavour was to talk to them cm those subjects. Accordingly, some of 
them used to come to my house to discuss those matters, and 1 used to go to 
them, and more especially to their debating societies, which they held several 
times in the week. At last several of them, having been brought to see that it 
was not very rational after all to be constantly declaiming against all religion, 
and particularly Christianity, of which they were obliged to confess they wore 
entirely ignorant, agreed to come to my house and bear something in the way of 
a lecture upon the subject of religion, provided they were allowed* at the same 
time, to enter the lists freely and combat every proposition upon equal terms. 

Indeed, (here is. no doubt that their design and expectation was to expose the 
fallacies of any arguments l might advance, to put me down entirely, and to 
demolish Christianity utterly, thinking, in their ignorance and vain conceits, that 
it was altogether, a delusion, just as they had found or proved. Hindooism to be. 

: There were two or three individuals who joined with me injlhis first atLempt£Onc 
of ; them was the present Bishop of Madras, then simply* a devoted chaplain of 
this Past India Company, Dr. Dealtry^ We agreed to give a series of lectures 

’$#.28.) . . * o 2 between 
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Jkv. A. Duff, D.D. between us ; the first of them, upon the subject of the evidences of natural and 
d Jun""i8*rt revealed religion, which devolved upon me. Some 60 or 60 of those young men 
3 » *“*■ 53 » met j n a room 0 f ra y b 0US e one night, and the first lecture was delivered ;J>ut 
being a new thing entirely, the first attempt of the kind that had ever been made 
in Bengal, or, so far as I know, in India, there was a prodigious ferment imme- 
diately created among the Natives. A number of the parents went to the 
managers of the Hindoo College and said, “ If you do not prevent those young 
men going there, they shall be withdrawn from the college.*’ The excitement 
was exceedingly great, so that altogether it was felt to be prudent to pause and 
do no more for a time. A statement of the facts thoroughly satisfied the 
Governor- general that there was no unduo rashness or indiscretion on our part. 
Things went on quietly lor about 12* months, when, from a, sudden and unex- 
pected train of circumstances, a number of them were virtually thrown loose 
out of ordinary Hindoo society. Then it was that a number of them agreed 
again to renew the hearing or attending upon the proposed lectures ^hnd dis- 
cussions. Accordingly, a second time the attempt was made by myself alone, 
on my own responsibility ; for by this time I had become more thoroughly 
acquainted with the mental habits and cherished opinions of the young men. 
Some 50 or 60 attended. The first object was to prove to them that there was a 
God at all, for, in reality, they avowed atheism. This matter was gone into at very 
considerable length. A summary account of the whole of tne argumentative 
processes which were gone through — processes fashioned and moulded to suit 
the peculiarity of $beir requirements— is now in my possession, with various colla- 
teral details ; and I can produce it to the Committee if they so wish. But with- 
out at present unduly trespassing on the Committee’s time, the result may be thus 
briefly stated. Having one public lecture each Week, they first of all agreed to listen 
to it without interruption, upon the condition that they might immediately after 
be allowed to tear it all to pieces as freely as they liked ; then they used to remain 
for hours, often till past midnight, discussing and debating. M first they were 
very supercilious, and sometimes even grossly insulting. Nevertheless, the reso- 
lution was firmly taken to bear with all, and patiently to persevere. So pro- 
ceeding with a regular systematic course in the midst of endless interruptions 
and divergencies, when doubts still remained on their minds, they sometimes 
came to me through the week to get them,, solved ; sometimes they put them 
info writing, asking me to answer them the next night when we met. Thus, at 
last, they came one and all to see that there were substantial grounds for believ- 
ing in the existence of a God. That conclusion having been arrived at, we were 
now prepared to go to the next step, and ascertain if, besides the manifestation 
of Himself in the works of creation, He had ever manifested Himself m the way 
of a special revelation. This opened up the whole subject of the Christian evi- 
dences, and we went step by step through these evidences, in ways and forms 
purposely adapted to the peculiar circumstances of those young men, they at the 
same time controverting 'every thing, as we advanced, just as they chose. Then, 
at last, having come to the conclusion of the Christian evidences, the State of 
conviction in the minds of those young men was this : a few said, “ On the 
strength of those evidences, we cannot but believe this Bible to contain a reve- 
lation from God.” Some of them, on the other hand, having been foiled in 
argument, went off altogether; others, again, were in a somewhat negative 
state*, neither positively believing nor disbelieving, contented simply with Saying, 
“ We can no more assert that this Bible is not a true revelation from God, but we 
cannot as yet directly and absolutely take it up and believe it as divinely autho- 
ritative truth.” Since, therefore, it was admitted by some that this mustbea 
revelation from God, and by others no more violently gainsayed or contradicted, 
the next inquiry was, what this revelation really did contain ? This led to a 
disquisition upon the principles or doctrines of Christianity, unfolding these in’ 
ways and forms suited to their peculiar state, in little more than 12 months 
after the Commencement of those lectures and discussions (for they wqre carried 
on with great; earnestness, some of the young men having nearly the whote'df 
their time at their disposal, which enabled us to get through a vast quantity <jf 
matter within a very brief period), first one, then • a second, 
camfrforyard, practically saying, “ We not only now 1 believe this Bible to be a 
reveHmo^ from Gody bfit we have apprehended its peculiar doctrineajwcbeUeve 
them ; we feel their forefe in our minds. nnd their influence bponour hearts; 
we felt that we needed salvation, and we have found it^heie. We wishy Afefc- 

Jbre, 
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fore, openly to abjure Hindooism and atheism, and all superstition, and as 
openly to embrace Christianity.’* Such was the final result with regard to a few. 

6103. £m/ Privy Seal.] IIow many? 

At that particular time there were three, who came one after another; others 
subsequently followed. They who first came were men of good caste ; one of 
them a Kulin Brahmin, that is, of the highest grade of the highest caste. Two 
of them are still living ; one of these, Gopi Nath Nundi, has for years been 
labouring as an ordained minister in connexion with the American Presbyterian 
mission, in the North-West Provinces. The other, the Rev. Krishna Mohan 
Banerjeo, has long been well known to numbers in India and in this country as 
a man ef more than ordinary talents aifd accomplishments. Sometime after his 
baptism, he joined himself to the Church of England, and is How one of the 
Professors of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

6104. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Is not he a Parsee ? 

He is a Kulin Brahmin of the highest caste ; he, with the others who came 
forward *at that time, were among the most distinguished of the young men as 
ringleaders throughout the whole of their previous wild career. From their 
cases having been the first of the kind that had occurred in Bengal, and from 
their fearlessly coining forward and openly embracing Christianity, a great 
sensation was naturally produced alike in the Native and the European mind ; 
for before these occurrences, it was went to be currently remarked and constantly 
reiterated by a certain class in Calcutta, that it was impossible to convert a high- 
caste Hindoo, and especially a Brahmin. 

6105. Lord Stanley of .A Lie-ley. 1 Did that instance of conversion stand 

alone ? # ' ‘ 

No; that was only the first of a>*v"»es; I referred simply to the immediate 
result of those lectures and discussions una©»>ken to counteract the evil effects 
of the Government system of education pursued in the Hindoo College. 

6106. Lord Whamdiffe^] What was the date of those conversions? 

Those conversions took place about the end of the year 1832. 

6107. Chairman.} What change in^the system of education was effected by 

the resolutions of Lord William Bentinek, in March 1835? * 

I have previously stated that the great predominant system carried on by the 
■Government was of a twofold nature ; first, to uphold certain learned Oriental 
institutions for their own sake; and secondly, through the learned languages 
taught in them, to convey selected portions at least of the literature and science 
of Europe. By degrees, the profitless or injurious tendencies of learned 
Orientalism were becoming more and more apparent ; while, at the same time,* 
the power of the English language, its rapid and immediate power in transferring 
European liteVature and science into the Native mind, had become glaringly 
patent. The slowness and inadequacy of the process, as involved in the transla- 
tion scheme, had also become abundantly manifest ; first, works had to be trans- 
lated at great expense ; various translations had been finished, and others begun, 
•and large sums of money were demanded ; and after all, it was found that some 
of them were translated in sueh a style — the newness of the subjects in the 
Oriental languages requiring, to a great extent, a new creation of technical 
terms— that it would be almost necessary that the translators should be hired 
and employed again to interpret their own translation. The consequence was, 
of all these discoveries, that there arose, alike within the circle of Government 
officers, and without the Government sphere, two schools of educationalists 
who came into something like a violent antagonism. One was for maintaining 
the old system; and the other for doing away with the old system, and giving 
attention more especially to the English language, and through it transfusing 
English literature and science. A great controversy thus sprang up upon that 
subject'll controversy which, in substance, has been revived subsequently in 
other parts of India. The design of Lord W illiam Bentinck’s resolutions was to 
■bringall thiscontrover.sy to an end: his resolutions are very brief, and they are 
of great morhent a8 connected with the history of education iiffindia ; themfpre, 
l*have brought a copy of them with, me, which, with some remarks Wmy 
own, illustrative of their real scope and significancy, and vindicatory of their 
: ••• ': v . Oi3 ■; propriety. 


Jiev. A. 

3d June 1853. 
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Rev. ADvff.D.B. propriety ant] excellence, so far as they go, I will leave with the Committee: 
-r — — ( Vide Appendix E.) The leading object of those resol utions was to undo the 

June 1853 . yjj system altogether; formerly the great object being to uphold Oriental 
literature and science. The Governor-general declares, in his resolutions, 
Appendix E. that now the great purpose of the Government should be to introduce European 
literature and science instead ; that whereas formerly the design was to introduce 
whatever European literature and science was to he inculcated through Maho* 
inedan and .Hindoo media; henceforth the great object should be to introduce 
European literature and science at once through the medium of the English 
language ; the result of this resolution, with regard to the Sanscrit and Maho- 
inedan Colleges, would be this, that,, without affecting existing interests, that is 
to say, without depriving any of the Brahmin professors of their salaries during 
their lifetime, or the students of their stipendiary allowances during their college 
term, when any of the former died or vacancies occurred in the latter, it would 
become a question with the Government whether they should ever again fill up 
any of those situations ; m short, the chief and predominant design of those 
resolutions was gradually to get quit of the Sanscrit and Maliomedan Colleges 
altogether, as belonging to a past age— to an ago which might be characterized 

in Europe merely as a mediaeval age an age which taught many things that 

were in themselves very frivolous, very worthless, or even greatly worse, and 
which had very little in them that was really improving either to the head or 
heart ; to get quit, I say, in connexion with the educational cause, of those col- 
leges altogether, with their attenuated scholastic subtleties and ffpurious or^vicious 
literatures, and false sciences, and speculative pantheisms of different idealist and 
materialist schools, and elaborate defences of the popular idolatries and supersti- 
tions, and establish instead new institutions for the higher learning, which would 
convey at once the whole mass of improved European literature ami true science 
into the Native mind through the menus of English, and then distribute these 
through the vernacular media far and wide throughout the land. AH this might 
be illustrated and confirmed at length by abundant details, if there were any need 
for it. 

OIOS. What counter-changes were effected by Lord Auckland’s minute ! 

After the passing of Lord William's Act, the Oriental party, as it was called, 
were naturally dissatisfied at the prospect of the ultimate abolition of their 
favourite colleges. The consequence was, thaUthoy tried again and again to get 
those resolutions of Lord William lien thick abrogated. A new controversy in 
consequence arose, reviving something of the old acrimony, so that at last .Lord 
Auckland came forward, apparently as a mediator in the matter ; and Iub minute, 
dated Simla, 183b, was seemingly designed to effect something like a corn- 
*proinis<“ between the parties. < )ne object of his minute was to uphold to the 
utmost all that Lord William iientinck had done with the view of promoting 
English literature and science through the medium of the English language; 
buf. on the other hand, his purpose was to abrogate so much of Lord William 
Bentinck ’s resolutions as went to the ultimate abolition of the Sanscrit, and Ma- 
liomedaneColleges ; in short, he restored these again to the footing which they 
held before Lord William licntinck’s resolutions were passed ; -and he granted 
certain sums of money, in addition to the previous sums allotted to education in 
India, in order that those purposes might be carried out. * 

6100. Lord Privy Seal.] The Sanscrit Professorships, instead of dying out, 
were to be restored r 

Ves, to be restored; and the whole Oriental system perpetuated, as it had 
existed originally. That was the '.purport of his minute, and it has dictated the 
system which has been followed* ever since. Such a minute, of course, with 
its restoration or revival, so to speak, of the antiquated and, in many respects, 
obnoxious Sanscrit and Mahotuedau learning, caused again a great deal Of dis- 
cussion aud vehement controversy; but no further change or modification has 
since been effected in the system. . . . 

6110. There w^> not sufficient time, was there, between the administration of 
Lordttki Ilium Bentinck and Lord Auckland to give mffch effect to the minute 
of Lord William Bentinck ? ‘ H < 

No; the principal eifeet which that, had was with regard to the ‘ students. 

' .,Tbe- 
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The fact was, .that almost all the Brahminical students had stipends. Those : of r,%. a.1)u f, D.D. 
course, as they left the college, agreeably to Lord William Bentinck’s Act, had 
not their places supplied. 

6111. Chainuati.] Are you acquainted with the resolution of the 10th of 
October 1844, by Lord Ilardinge? 

Lord Hardinge's educational resolution M as of a different kind altogether from 
any of those now referred to ; it is very short, and I have brought a copy of it — 

{Vide Appendix F.) - as it has made a considerable noise in India. The design 
of the resolution was this: up to the time of the resolution, that is, up to the 
year 1844, the Government, as such, had taken no notice formally or officially of 
schools or seminaries, apart from it# owrj system of operations. Jt. had been 
found and acknowledged that young men were brought up in some of those 
seminaries with mental capacities and acquired attainments as high as those 
belonging to the alumni of the Government colleges, and often with characters 
greatly more unblemished ; but they were ignored, so to speak, and overlooked, as 
if they were so many non existences. The design of Lord Hardinge's minute, 
therefore, was hailed at the time by all parties as a noble and generous design ; 
since bis Lordship's object was to encourage all well- constituted and well-conducted 
educational institutions. In furtherance of this liberal object, the Government 
service was to be freely thrown open to the best qualified, that is, the most talented 
and highly educated young men, not of the Government colleges only, but 
out of all other institutions, howsoever originated or supported. This was the 
manifestly avowed purpose of Lord Hardinge’s minute ; he required, accordingly, 
that a list should be furnished from the different non-Governnient institutions of 
the best young men trained up in them, that they might be embodied with the 

rom the Government institutes. 


lists of the best young men 

ft 


(>112. Can you explain the reasons which prevented the students of those 
Government institutes from availing themselves of the advantage held out by that 


resolution ? 

The students of the Government institutions availed themselves to a consider- 
able extent of it ; they were the students of other institutions who did not and 
could not avail themselves of it many of the Government students came forward, 
but not the students of other institutions. The reason is obvious : t.bc Council 
of Education fixed on a narrow and ‘sectarian test or criterion of examination, 
which was applicable to the Government colleges only; that :s to say, they fixed 
upon the books and subjects which were taught in the Government colleges, and 
some of them taught exclusively there, and they made an examination on these 
the sole test and criterion for obtaining a place in the list of candidates qualified 
for the different grades of Government employ. Of course, young men brought 
up in other institutions of the highest grade, and especially the higher Christian 
institutions, where some of the hooks and subjects now referred to were not 
taught, but •where other hooks and subjects were taught,, far better calculated to 
enlarge and invigorate the intellect, to purify and replenish the heart, and thus 
act beneficially for the best interests of society, felt that they were placed at such 
a disadvantage that it would be an injustice and an indignity to ask them even 
to appear in a competition of the kind proposed. This was the real cause why 
they could not come forward. It was a restricted and limited test, founded on the 
narrow and exclusive system pursued in the Government colleges. And that it 
was a test very restricted and limited, beyond what Lord liardiugc had ever 
intended,- a test, therefore, wholly unfitted to carry out his really liberal designs, 
gud utterly unsuited to all other 'institutions except those of the Government — 
was at first admitted by the Council of Education itself; for when they first 
publicly intimated their plan of giving effect to Lord Hardinge’s resolution, they 
^apologised for not being able, on account of the shortness of the time, to mature 
a scheme by which full justice might be done to the students of other institutions. 
They consequently recommended such students to hold back till such time as 
arrangements could be made that would put them on equal terms with the 
candidates from Government institutions ; but such . a time never came ; 
.arid such arrangements, though promised, were never made. The Council 
having thus failed to implement its promise, no students fro* non-Govcmment 
.institutions presfente 8 d themselves for examination. Alter the lapse ofjjpro or 
three . years, the Government of Bengal, finding that no^oung men ctit^ forward 
Trom other institutions, ordered the Council of Education to make inquiries as 

(20. 28.) o 4 to 
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Rn. A, Duff", D.D. to the cause. This led to a correspondence between other parties and the- 
gd Government Council of Education, which clearly and fully brings out all those 

une i 53 . jnatters to w hich 1 have now referred; The whole subject has given prodigious- 
dissatisfaction, not only to non* Government parties, but also to many of the 
Government officers, who have been offended at the partiality of the Council of 
Education, and its inexcusable failure in carrying out Lord' Hardinge’s liberal 
policy. The Court of Directors, also, in caun and measured language, expressed 
their disapproval of the conduct of the Council in the matter. Besides,, the 
partial plan adopted was found to prove injurious even to the Government 
students; it led, as some of us showed, or endeavoured to show, to a mere 
system of what might be called cramming, and nothing else. A few books and 
subjects were pored over everlastingly through the twelvemonth, and nothing but 
thoBe ; so that while the memory was exercised, there was little or nothing fitted 
or designed to invigorate the mind, or elicit and mature talent. It was more the 
mnemonic art that was cultivated, than the faculty of judgment or of reason. 
Indeed, the judgment or reason was apt to be overlaid and paralysed by a mass 
of remembered crudities. Of course, wherever there was great original vigour 
of intellect, it might display itself in spite of that cramming system ; but that, 
in all ordinary cases, the tendency of the narrow system adopted was what has 
now been stated is indisputable. And this the Council of Education itself appears 
at last to have discovered; for, in their last report, that for 1851-2, the Secretary 
distinctly admits that “ the consequence” of the “ present plun” is an “ attempt 
to commit to memory a mass of matters on various subjects without exercising 
the judgment or reasoning faculties ; a species, in fact, of mere cramming.’' So 
far well ; yet there is no appearance of a disposition or intention to do tardy 
justice, in the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s resolution, to the students of other 
institutions; while the, leading conductors of such institutions have reasonable 
ground for complaining, that though the Council has in its public report freely 
commented on the correspondence that passed between it and them, it has never 
published that correspondence to enable others to judge of its merits, but only 
furnished one-sided statements of their own relative to its contents, which repre- 
sent the whole subject in a garbled and mutilated form. 

6113. Earl of Ellenhorough.) Do not Lord Hardinge’s resolutions stand, or 
have they been subsequently altered? « 

Lord Hardinge’s resolution has stood ; hut it has been practically a 'dead letter 
as respects all institutions except the Governlhcnt ones ; and even as respects 
the Government ones, it has not succeeded to any great extent. Its decided 
effect, as carried out by the Council of Education, has been to narrow the course 
of instruction, and cramp the mental faculties. Besides, in five years •only 35 of 
Jtheir own students have passed their own chosen test, six in the first class, and 
29 in the second ; and of these only eight or nine have found their way into the 
public service of. Government. 

6114. Chairman.] Is not the Medical College one of the most valuable of the 
Government institutions ? 

The Medical College at Calcutta may in many respects be said to be the most 
remarkable and useful institution which the Government has ever set up. There 
is one also at Madras, but on a smaller scale ; and there is another at Bombay: 
There were many apparently insuperable difficulties in connexion with the origi- 
nation of the Medical College, as any man knowing the nature of Hindooism 
would anticipate, more especially from the great antipathy that there wqs to have 
anything to do with touching a dead body — that being pollution in their eyes. 
They had, it is true, a sort of Medical College before, conducted through the 
media of the learned languages after an antiquated and very unprofitable fashion. 
But the progress and liberalizing influence of a thoroughly English education at 
length bore down all obstructive prejudice and bigotry ; so that the new Medical: 
College, established on the most improved European model, has been triamph- 
antly successful. 

6115. J lord Privy Seal.) Has this English education in the medical and other 

branches confirm to have the same effect which yon described the first school 
in Cabutta to have, of uprooting their faith in the old religion without supplying, 
them with anything else* .> : 

Circumstances are now considerably different from what they were then. As 

regards 
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regards the system of education itself, its natural and intrinsic effect is precisely 
the same ; but it must be remembered that at that very early period to which 
1 before referred, there was no English Educational Institution in Calcutta for 
the Natives but the Government one. There was nothing, therefore, to coun- 
teract or neutralize the effects of it, so far as these were injurious. Since then 
other institutions of a Christian character and with nobler tendencies have 
sprung up ; and young men have been highly educated in those other institu- 
tions — young men who are equal to those in the Hindoo College in point of general 
literary and scientific attainments ; but who, if not Christians (though several 
of them have become such), are Christianized in their tone of thinking and 
feeling, and who mingle with the young men connected with the Government 
institutions; so that now there arc many neutralizing and counteracting in- 
fluences emanating from those other institutions, besides, as already stated, 
means have been resorted to, and from time to time repeated, by Christian 
missionaries, for arresting the evils connected with the Hindoo College system 
of education ; so that the infidelizing effects of the system have not of late years 
been sg nakedly and palpably developed as in former times. 

0116. Do not those other institutions produce the same effect ? 

Institutions of a Christian character cannot be said to produce the same 
infidelizing effect as was produced at the Hindoo College. They do produce the 
same effect with regard to uprooting Ilindooism, but as they simultaneously 
convey a knowledge of the principles of the Christian faith, young men grow up 
there in a very different state of mind on the subject of religion from that of 
the young men who arc connected with the Government institutions. They 
have a respect for the truths of religion ; and even when not converts, they have 
often an intellectual belief in the doctrines of the Christian faith; while the 
general tone aud bearing of their whole mind and character is moralized and 
improved. 

0! 17. Chairman .] Did not you found an institution at Calcutta yourself? 

1 did. One object of mv going out to India originally was to establish an 
Educational Institution there on Christian principles. 

01 IS. Lord Privy SeaL] In the institutions which you speak of, not being 
Government colleges, you say that, .along with secular education, you convey a 
knowledge of Christian principles ; do you mean to say that you insist upon 
teaching the doctrines of Christianity as a necessary condition of giving them 
secular education ? • 

Acting not officially nor authoritatively in any way. nor in connexion with the 
Government, but simply upon our own responsibility as individuals, we very 
plainly and simply tell the Natives what we mean to teach. We avow to them 
what our general and special objects are. No Native need come to us but with 
his eyes open, and of his own free accord ; but everybody who does come 
spontaneousfy will be taught such and such subjects ; the doctrines of Christianity 
being an essential part of the instruction. 

6119. To what extent do you teach them in that way ? , 

To the entire extent of whatever knowledge we possess ourselves. 

6120. Chairman. ] What are the immediate objects of those institutions i 

With regard to the immediate objects of such an institution as that which i 

was sent out to establish, they may be thus briefly stated : one great object was 
to convey as largely as possible a knowledge of our ordinary improved literature 
and science to those young persons ; but another and a more vital object was, 
simultaneously. with that, as already indicated, to convey a thorough knowledge 
of Christianity, with its evidences and doctrines. Our purpose, therefore, was 
twofold ; to combine as.it were together, in close, inseparable and harmonious 
union, what has been called a useful seaul.tr, with a decidedly religious educa- 
tion. The ample teaching of our improved European literature, philosophy and 
science, we knew would shelter the huge fabric of popular Ilindooism, and 
crumble it into fragments. But as it. is certainly not good simply to destroy, 
and then leave men idly to gaze over the ruins; nor wise to continue building 
on the walls of a tottering edifice ; it has ever formed the grand and distiij%uish- 
ing glory of our institution, through the introduction, and zealous pursuit of 
Christian evidence and doctrine, to strive to supply the noblest substitute in place 
(20. as.) H of 
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of that which has been demolished, in the form of sound general knowledge and 
pure evangelical truth. In this way wo anticipated that, under the ordinary 
blessing of Divine Providence on the use of appointed means, many of the 
young men yrotild become Christian in understanding, and a fair proportion of 
them Christian in heart. We then reckoned that if, of either or b /th of these 
classes, one and another were added in continued succession, the collective 
mind would at length be freely set loose from its ancient fixed and frozen state, 
and awakened into light, and life, and liberty. And as life is self-propagating, 
and light communicative in its nature, we entertained the humble but confident 
hope that we might ultimately and happily succeed in combining the three 
inestimable blessings - individual good, the ever-renovating principle of self- 
preservation, and the power of indefinite extension : of these, our immediate 
and ultimate objects, no concealment was ever made ; on the contrary, they were 
at all times, and in every imaginable form, openly avowed and proclaimed. And 
lest any Native should lie under any delusive impression on the subject, it was a 
standing rule in our institution, from its very commencement, that no young 
person should be admitted unless his father, if he was alive, or his guardian 
came along with him, and saw what was doing, and therefore personally could 
judge for himself whether he would allow his son or ward to remain there 
or not, 

6121. On what footing do you consider those students to stand; do you 
regard them as Hindoos in point of religious faith ? 

They all come to us at first as Hindoos in point of religious faith ; and as long 
as they are attending a Christian course of instruction, they arc merely learners 
or scholars; they are learning to know what the truth is; they are mastering 
the subject of Christianity as far as the human intellect, apart from Divine 
influence, can master it, much in the same way as they may come there to master 
the true system of geography, or the true system of astronomy, or any other true 
system whatever : they begin with the first elements or principles, and they are 
initiated into the rest, step by step, so that at last they peruse every part of the 
Bible, and are systematically instructed in the evidences, doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity. Christian books of every description are read by them, and they 
are examined upon these ; and if, in the end, any of them should have their 
minds impressed with the truth of those things, and their hearts changed and 
turned to God, then they openly embrace Christianity, as several have already 
done. Many others do become intellectually Christians, and are brought there- 
fore into a condition very much the same as that of the great bulk of intelligent 
professing Christians in this country, who are Christians in head or intellect, but 
not in heart; in the case of all such there is intellectual conviction, hufnot heart 
conversion : the former may come from man, the latter only from God. 

6122. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Do you find great readiness on the part 
of any considerable number of the Natives to avail themselves ef this insti- 
tution ? 

Very great readiness indeed. 

6123. Do many more come than you are able to receive? 

A great many more. The institution commenced at first with five or six ; but 
the number went on year by year increasing, till we soon came to have a greater 
number than the Government Hindoo College; and for a few years there has been 
a much larger number. 

6124. Lord Privy Seal.'] Do the majority remain avowed Hindoos, or do you 

consider that you have a large portion actually converted who are afterwards 
baptized as Christians ? " 

The majority, no doubt, remain nominally and outwardly connected with 
Hindooism; but even of these not a few are Christians in understanding, white 
they have very much ceased to be Hindoos in practice. The proportion of those 
whom I would call converts, in the highest and most proper sense, is compara- 
tively small; I should sa) altogether from the first, the number of such has been 
only about 40; others, however, who received their first impressions of Chris- 
tianity in the institution, have subsequently been baptized^n other places, and in 
connexion with other evangelical churches. 

6125. Earl of J Ellenborough.] Those who have .not actually been converted 

have 
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have done enough to forfeit caste, have not they, and to be excluded from their Rn.A.Duff t DJD. 


own religion? * ' 

No ; that docs not. follow now in a place like Calcutta ; I do pot say that the 
same thing would happen in some other parts of India not so far advanced, but 
in Calcutta there hav§ been so many shakings and so many loosenings of the 
Hindoo system — so many compliances with customs and usages, contrary to 
what is, properly speaking, accordant with the rigid requirements of the Shasters, 
that at last it has come to this, that they can tolerate almost anything short of 
formally abjuring Hindooism, and formally embracing Christianity by public 
baptism. Even parents in Calcutta will allow their young men to do many things 
which are contrary to Hindoo usages*; they connive at many s it cl^, departures or 
deflections from the rules of their ancestral faith ; that is to say, they practically 
take little if any notice of them ; and many even of those young men who have 
not formally embraced Christianity do not attend or take part in the idol 
worship ; these already form the nucleus of a new* and peculiar native com- 
munity, with convictions and feelings far more akin to Christianity than 
Iiindooism. 


3 d June 1853 . 


6126. Lord Stanley of Alderley. ] What class of Natives do you refer to? 

Those who attend the English institution are Natives of the higher class as to 

•caste; not that any class of Natives is excluded from such an institution ; but 
among the very lowest class of Natives, those which are of no caste, or of a very 
low caste, there is no desire yet lor English knowledge, and indeed very little 
desire lor Bengalee or purely indigenous scholastic instruction ; it is open to all 
to come if they choose, but in reality those of very low caste or of no caste do 
not come. I should say that in our English institution in Calcutta, between one- 
third and one-fourth ^rc Brahmins. 

6127. Earl of Ellcnboronyh.] Except for the Act which was passed in the 
y, ar 1850, relative to the succession of persons seceding or excluded from the 
ilindoo religion, would those persons have retained their property, or have 
lost, it ? 

According to the rigid law of the Ilindoo religion, persons formally seceding, 
or excluded from that faith, must, except for the Act now referred to, have 
forfeited their property; because rfsuch formal secession or exclusion would 
involve the loss ot* caste ; and loss of caste would necessarily incapacitate 
them, in the event of the paitTit dying, for performing his sradh or funeral 
ceremonies. • 


6128. Lord Privy Seal.] Is that all which the rule refers to? 

That is the chief thing. Such is the nature of Hindooism, that succession to 
inheritance has been made to hang very much upon the due celebration of tlite 
obsequies of deceased parents and ancestors; it is with them a very great matter, 
because, according to their idea, the funeral ceremonies duly celebrated have in 
them something of the nature and supposed efficacy of a popish mass- — using 
that, expression, now', merely for the sake of illustration ; in other words, they 
reckon that the performance of those ceremonies aflect, somehow or^other, the 
interests of the souls of their ancestors in the next world. 

6129- Earl of Ellenborough.] Those ceremonies are performed, not only at the 
time of the funeral, but at stated periods also afterwards ? 

Annually, at the anniversary of the last deceased parent, and for all the ancestors 
precedirig. 

6130. Without those ceremonies, those ancestors are not. supposed to be so 
happy as they otherwise would be ! 

That is the fond imagination which is abroad among the great mass of Hindoo 
people. 

6131. It was not necessary for them, actually, to renounce their religion ? 

Unhss they performed this ceremony they would be made to forfeit their patri- 
mony, whether they actually or formally renounced their religion or uot. There 
are many in this embarrassing predicament now — not only young men connected 
with Christian institutions, but with the Government institutions — who have no 
faith in Hindooism ; and, therefore, if they w*ere to be called on to perform those 
ceremonies which imply the belief in gods and goddesses, and sundry other 

(20.38.) h 2 idolatrous 
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idolatrous superstitions, they would be doing violence to their own consciences, 
or, by non-performunce, would save their consciences, and thereby incur the loss 
of their property. 

6132. Lord Privy Seal.] So that the law protects, not only Christian converts, 

but a great many who have abandoned Hindooism without embracing Chris- 
tianity ? v 

It does so ; and thus simply protects liberty of conscience. 

6133. Earl of Elltnborough.] It protects those who have no religious faith 
at all? 

It does nut follow that persons who practically abandon Hindooism, without 
formally embracing Christianity, have no religious faith. The contrary is often 
the case ; but what 1 understand is this, that the new Act protects liberty of 
conscience, whatever the religious faith may be, or whether there be any definite 
religious faith at all. 

6134. Lord Colchester .] What number of students have you in your insti- 
tution ? 

The number has gone on gradually increasing ; the number at the end of last 
December amounted to 1,380; that was the average number attending during 
the previous 1 2 months. 

6135. Lord Privy Seal.] The Committee gather from your statement that if 
this law had not been established in reference to Christian converts, the necessity 
would very soon have arisen to establish it in connexion with those who had 
abandoned their own faith without embracing Christianity ? 

There is no question of it. There were many of those who felt aggrieved by 
the old law just as much as those did who had become Christians ; because they 
felt that compliance with it would constrain them to do violence to their own 
consciences. 

6136. Have there been any general complaints in reference to the operation 
of that law ? 

There have been complaints undoubtedly among a certain class of Natives in 
Calcutta, though many of the educated and really intelligent and respectable 
Natives do highly approve of the new law/ I never beard much of any com- 
plaints out of Calcutta. The people throughout the Mofussil or the country 
districts in Bengal, and other parts, apparently fcould not be moved to take any 
interest in the matter at all, though various attempts have been made by interested 
parties in Calcutta to stir up an agitation among them. 

6137. Probably there are fewer conversions in the Mofussil, and that may be 
fhe cause ? 

That may be the ease in some parts of the country ; but in other parts, such 
as Kishnagur, the conversions are far more numerous than in Calcutta. The 
fact is, that there are certain Natives at all the Presidency seats who are restless 
and discontented, and who may be reckoned very much among that class who 
are knowg at home under the name of “ grievancemongers.” By a little exag- 
geration, and, it may be, a sprinkliug of specious misrepresentation, they can 
get up grievances upon almost any subject whatever. I should be very sorry to 
be understood to say that they are all alike ; for there are some honest-minded 
and respectable persons atnoug them. But assuredly the class includes not a 
few of tbe idle, dissipated, discontented and worthless. , 

6138. Chairman.] Are they confined to the Presidency towns ? 

1 should say chiefly in these towns ; it is there that the great movements have 
taken place which have thrown so many of them loose from the restraints of 
Hindooism, without substituting any more wholesome restraints instead. They 
acquire various social habits, different from those to which their fathers were 
accustomed. 

6I31K Is that a large class in point of numbers ? 

It is a yearly increasing class. In Calcutta, there must be now, at least, several 
hundreds of them. But by their noisiness of speech, their private and public 
meetings, their constant scribblings in newspapers, their wordy petitions and 
memorials, they impose upon people at a distance, by producing an exaggerated 

impression 
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impression of their social position and importance. This class of educated 
Natives, however, must not be confounded with another, perhaps smaller, cla$6, 
that is distinguished for its intelligence, candour and sobriety. 

Cl 4Q. Bishop of Oxford.] In the institution which you have described, is 
any payment made by the scholars ? 

No regular class fee is paid ; they pay all the expenses connected with books 
and ordinary school apparatus and equipment. Our chief reason for not 
requiring a fee was, to keep ourselves clear from possible misrepresentation. 
We went there, not only to teach our literature and science, but also avowedly 
to teach the Hindoos our religion, ?pid in so doing expose, of course, the 
falseness and injuriousness of their own. *On the whole, therefore, we felt a 
delicacy in asking them, as professing idolaters, from the very outset, to pay 
us for teaching their children that idolatry is what we believe it to be, alike 
dishonouring to God, and disastrous as regards the best interests of man. That 
was our scruple ; we thought it, consequently, better to keep our bands clear in 
this matter, and satisfy ourselves with making the offer of our mixed instruction 
freely to them, if they chose to accept it. 

0141. The inducement which leads them to come is the secular learning 
which they acquire in the process of this religious instruction r 

I have no doubt that that, at least, is one great inducement. They find that 
by acquiring such knowledge they are enabled to get on better in life than 
they otherwise would have dune, and they are led for this, among other reasons, 
to come to us. There is a great desire for English education, especially at the 
Presidency seats, and in a few other large towns in the interior. This desire will 
naturally and inevitably go on spreading just as the power of the British Govern- 
ment becomes consolidated anil influential for the real good and permanent 
improvement of the people. Such being the case, the Natives are ever ready to 
come for instruction where they think they can be best taught and most kindly 
treated. An example of this occurred the other day at Sattara, in the Bombay 
Presidency. 1 had a note by the last mail giving me an account of it. There is a 
Government institution at Sattara ; a missionary went up there, of the name of 
Aitkin, about three years ago, not Ip teach English at all, hut to teach the 
vernacular or Mahratti. He became acquainted at the same time with some of 
the young students connected with the Government institution. At last a few 
of them came to him, and asked him if he could give them an hour’s teaching 
privately in English. He said he could not well do that, but if they chose to 
come and read the Bible for an hour, he would teach it to them. Some of them 
came. By-a’nd-by this led to further teaching. He gave them half an hour for 
English Grammar and Geometry ; so that they began to find that bis teaching 
was more intelligible and profitable to them than that of the head master of the 
Government institution, though an able, learned and respectable man. At last 
the intelligence spread among the other students, and the result was, that, to his 
great surprise, the older students came over one morning in a body to his school, 
and begged to be taken in. In the circumstances, he eould not we]J say no ; 
arrangements were accordingly made for their reception and tuition ; and they 
are now with Mr. Aitkin. The number that thus came over and permanently 
remained with him is from 50 to fiO, and they are almost all of them Brahmins. 
The teaching of the Bible being an integral and. essential part of the system, 
upwards yf 100 of the pupils, including the young Brahmins that seceded from 
the Government institution, of their own accord freely paid for the English 
Bibles and Testaments. The truth is this, the Natives, left to themselves, if 
kindly treated and spoken to in a conciliatory manner, have seldom any ante- 
cedent objection whatever to reading the Bible. I have every reason for saying 
that such objection first originated in European aversion and prejudice, rather 
than in Hindoo aversion or prejudice, and that the modern objections, of which 
we sometimes hear, on the part of Natives, are hut the reflections and the 
shadows of objections which owe their parentage to idle European doubts and 
fears. The Hindoos themselves are so accustomed to mix up what we reckon 
sacred with what is secular, that they would not be apt to make a marked dis- 
tinction between them. If any one were to learn Sanscrit, they would Jaugh at 
■the man to his face if he scrupled to read the Sanscrit Sh asters for fear of 
becoming a Hindoo ; and hence, left to themselves, they would look upon it, 
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Jta». A. Duff, D>J>. that if they were to become English scholars, they must, as a matter of course, 
3<l JunTi8‘3 rea< * 80methin * °* t * le English Bible. 

6142. They would object to nothing which was a matter of speculation, and 

did not touch caste ? 

Precisely ; that is the tender point : anything that would violently interfere 
with the usages of caste they shrink from ; but, .in coming freely to our Chris- 
tian institution, there is nothing of that kind. 

6143. Can you tell the Committee about what those incidental expenses that 
you refer to, which arc thrown upon the students, amount to ? 

The books alone, in the mere preparatory school department, would come to 
14 or 15 rupees. If they were to get all the books in the higher department, 
they would come to twice or thrice that amount. Some of them buy the books, 
and others have the loan of them. 

6144. Lord, Privy AW.] Is the system which you describe as being pursued 
in your institution at Calcutta pursued by the missionary schools in the Mofussil ; 
do they communicate Christian knowledge as a necessary part of their instruc- 
tion, or do they otter secular instruction to those who wish it, without giving 
them Christian instruction ? 

So far as 1 am aware, throughout India the receiving of Christian or Bible 
instruction is imperative in mission schools. I have never met with an excep- 
tion. As already remarked, the conductors of these schools simply go forward 
and sav, “ Here is what we mean to teach ; we otter it fairly and freely to you, 
without anv curtailment* if vou choose to take it.” 

V 

6145. Earl of Ellenhoi'ough.] The Government chaplains never attempt to 
convert the Natives, do they ; they confine their services altogether to Euro- 
peans ? 

There have been individual Government chaplains who have undoubtedly 
taught the Natives, and preached to them too, with great acceptance and success. 
There never was any complaint from the Natives on the subject : one or two 
examples at once present themselves to the memory. Henry Marty a, for instance, 
was a Government chaplain, but he is better known as a missionary than a chap- 
lain. Mr. Corrie, who afterwards became ^ishop of Madras, was a chaplain in 
the North-West Provinces; there he learnt the Hindostanee language, and preached 
to the Natives at Chunar and elsewhere; and hi? preaching and teaching were fol- 
loAved by conversions. 

6146. In point of fact, at a large station they have no time, have they, for 
preaching to the Natives? 

. If the chaplain were to do his duty thoroughly at a large military station, and 
were he there alone without smy assistance, lie tvould certainly have very little 
time at his disposal for any extraneous work. , 

6147. He must keep two or three gigs, must not he, in order to do it; at 
Cawnpore, for instance? 

At Cawnpore lie would require, at least, several horses to carry him through 
his work, from the great extent of the station. But at such a station there are 
often two chaplains. 

« * 

6148. Lord Strmfcy of Alderlcy.J Have you been able to keep your eye upon 
the subsequent lives of the persons brought up in your institution, sp as to be 
prepared to say whether many of them have relapsed into heathenism ? 

We must always distinguish between two classes, one of them consisting of 
those who have out and out relinquished heathenism, and formally embraced 
Christianity liy being baptized; the other, consisting of those who have practi- 
cally ceased to conform to heathenism, without formally embracing the Christian 
faith. With regard to our own particular institution, there has been, I believe, 
no single instance of a relapse into Hindooism, on the part of those whom we 
had reason to regard as true converts, and who were accordingly baptized on the 
solemn profession of their own faith. With regard to those who are Christians 
only in understanding, meaning by that those who have an intellectual apprehen- 
sion of Christianity, and an intellectual belief in it, the case must be somewhat 
different. We do not Reckon these of course to be converts, in any true and 
proper sense of the word “ conversion.” Therefore, one might expect that of 

those. 
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those, many would be found not altogether consistent either in their practice or Rev. a. Buff, D.D. 

profession ; while amongst them there might he individuals that would relapse 

wholly into heathenism. At the same time, the proportion of those in Calcutta 3 d « unii lp -03- 
who do - really exhibit very improved characters, and who keep themselves, in the 
main, distinct from Hindooism and purely Hindoo habits and customs, is highly 
gratifying. This is the class that constitutes what I have already termed the 
nucleus of a new and peculiar native community. 

6149. Lord Privy Scat.] Which, upon the whole, has been the most successful 
missionary station in India ? 

That very much depends upon what may be reckoned success. 

6150. With regard to actual and declared conversions ? 

We must draw a distinction between two sets of mission agencies, one educa- 
tional, and the other the ordinary method of itineracy among the villagers ; these 
two are essentially distinct, in the villages we often meet with numbers who 
are comparatively simple and unsophisticated in their minds ; numbers, too, wbo, 
being ignorant, have less to get rid of, and being of low caste, or no caste, have 
less to lose. Of this description there have been cases where considerable 
numbers have made a profession of Christianity ; but the profession of many of 
them, with unexercised, unenlarged minds, may be very unsatisfactory ; at the 
same time, the sincerity and intelligence of a few among them may be beyond all 
question. In this department of success, Kishnaghur in Bengal, and 'linnevelly 
in the Madras Presidency, stand out as the most conspicuous examples, both in 
connexion w'ith the Church of England missions. Then, with regard to the 
educational department of missionary success, more has been realised in Cal- 
cutta than at any other station in India, as the higher evangelistic processes in 
that department were begun there at an earlier period, and have been multiplied 
in connexion with different evangelical churches to a greater extent than else- 
where; numerically considered, however, the converts from these higher educa- 
tional missionary processes make no great figure ; they ought, however, to be 
estimated not by their quantity, but by their quality. Young persons come at a 
very early age, in a state of heathenism, and go through a long preparatory 
course of training ; in the progress of their Christian studies, tlu: consciences of 
some are pricked with convictions of syi ; they find in the Gospel the true salva- 
tion, and they openly 'embrace the Christian faith. It is but a small proportion 
of them, however, that do so ; but then, from their cultured and well-stored 
minds, they are of a high order of converts; some of them become teachers, and 
some preachers of the Gospel; and to train and qualify such is one of the great 
ulterior ends of the institution which 1 was privileged to found, as well as of 
other similar institutions in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and elsewhere. Of these 
young Hindoo preachers, two have already visited this country from our Madras 
and Bombay institutions; these preached, even, in Edinburgh, with the greatest 
acceptance, to* some of the most intellectual congregations there; and at Cal- 
cutta we have at least three such young men at this moment, and at Madras 
three, and three at Bombay, with others at these several stations, following 
close on their footsteps : all this indicates a real and substantial beginning ; and 
as similar causes in similar circumstances produce similar effects, the multipli- 
cation of similar Christian educational means may, by God’s blessing, be expected 
to issue in similar results throughout the chief cities and districts of India. 

Cl 51. Are they men of caste ? 

Yes; ttiose now alluded to are men of caste, some of them being Brahmins. 

At Calcutta, of the three I have referred to, two are Brahmins. 

6152. Lord Mont Eagle.] Do they lose their prejudices of caste, wheu they 
become Christians, at once ? 

If they go .through such a long educational Christianizing process as 1 have 
described, caste and idolatry are so filtered out of their minds that they become 
Anglicised. 

6153. They become outcasts among their own people? 

Clearly; among their own people they lose caste; but now-a-days, by their 
high attainments and high character, they continue to command very general 
respect. 
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An. A. Duff, D.D. 6154. Lord Privy Seal!] Have you ever obtained converts from the Maho- 
medansr 

3<1 June 1853. We have ; but not so many, by any means, as from among the Hindoos. . 

~~ Cl 55. They are a more intellectual people ? 

In one respect they might be supposed to be so, but in many districts of 
Bengal the Mahomedans have actually been found, intellectually and socially, 
more degraded than the Hindoos; while, on the other hand, we find among the 
higher class of Hindoos, men of as strong intellect and as high attainments as 
among the Mahomedans. 

6156. Lord Mont Eagle.] Do Mahomedans attend your schools as freelv'as 

Hindoos ? •. 

They do not attend anywhere so freely as Hindoos; in Calcutta very few 
ihdeed attend. They are more wrapped up in their own self-sufficiency and 
intractable bigotry than the generality of Hindoos: not being idolaters, they are 
very apt to look down upon them with supercilious scorn, while they art* apt to 
scowl upon us as the supplanters of their own despotic rule. 

6157. Do not many of them read the Old Testament ? 

Undoubtedly they do, but it is very much for controversial purposes only. 

6158. Do not many of them acknowledge it as an inspired book r 

They acknowledge it in some loose sense, but not in the same sense as they 
acknowledge the Koran. They regard it as a book of authority, containing 
accounts of sacred personages whom they revere. 

6159. Chairman.] Do you find that the converts often exhibit a mercenary 
character r 

I should sav, with regard to converts of high caste, l have never known any 
case in which it could be alleged that there was any mercenary motive at w r ork : 

I make that distinction, because Natives of high caste have to submit to severe 
sacrifices ; they have to pass through a very trying ordeal ; to relinquish their 
homes and dearest friends ; to encounter all sorts of indignities, and to lose 
almost all things which they have been accustomed to value ; going through 
such an ordeal, therefore, is a pretty good test of sincerity : so far from showing 
anything of a mercenary- character, there, are many instances indicating directly 
the contrary. One of those young men, to whom reference has been made, had 
a (government appointment of 100 rupees a month in his native place in Upper 
India, with the prospect of promotion : he had been brought up in our institu- 
tion in Calcutta ; he left it merely a head Christian, but was brought into contact 
with a pious European, who deepened the impression which had been made upon 
his mind, so that he felt he must openly abjure Hindooism : he resigned his 
* Government appointment, and came down to us to be baptized, with the certain 
knowledge that, for years, he could only get eight rupees a month to supply him 
with the barest necessaries in food and clothing. 

6160. Could not he have retained his position as a Christian? 

He qiight have had difficulties in the particular situation which he held ; 
though he could have retained it, had lie chosen to do so. Still, he felt the 
spiritual advantages of coming to Calcutta would be so great that he preferred, 
corning to it. Another of those young men had a situation in the Government 
Treasury in Calcutta ; he might have retained his situation there, though he were 
baptized ; but when he embraced Christianity, he had it in his heart to become 
a teacher, if not a preacher of it ; and for the attainment of this end he relin- 
quished a salary of 30 rupees a month, with prospects of promotion, content to. 
live for years on eight rupees a month. Even our educated catechists and 
preachers get only salaries of from 32 to 50 rupees a month, though from their 
high talents and acquirements, were they to devote themselves to secular employ, 
they would be sure 10 obtain salaries of double, treble or quadruple that 
amount. 

6161. Chgbman.] What is the case with converts in the lower castes r. 

It is not so clear, of course, with regard to the lower castes. As already stated, 
it is among those lower castes out in the villages that numerically the largest 
proportion of convert^ has come. They are more simple in their habits. less 
wedded to ancient systems, less bound to a lordly hierarchy, and some of them, 
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properly speaking 1 , may have no caste at all. To them, therefore, the transition Rcv.A.Dujf, D.R. 

to a profession of Christianity is not so great or so violeut as in the case of per- 

sons of higher caste. As they may have much less to lose by the change, the 3*1 J um! ,g .>3- 

sifting test cannot be said to be equal in their case. Among them there are, no 
doubt, unmistakeablc instances of downright disinterested sincerity ; but we can- 
not have the same guarantee, at the outset, as to the large bulk of them. 

61 62. Lord Privy Seal.] They gain no great advantages by becoming Christians, 
do they ? 

I would not say that they gain any particular temporal advantages of a direct 
or obvious kind, beyond those which spring from the improved habits which 
Christianity never fails to create. Sombtimos it is the reverse ; sometimes they 
are subjected to a good deal of persecution on the part of their superiors, the 
Zemindars and others, and claim protection at our hands. What J said was not 
meant to imply anything disparaging to them, but only that we cannot, at the 
outset, have the same degree of palpable assurance with regard to the bulk of 
them. 

6103. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Are there no instances where Natives, who 
have been converted to Christianity have retained their Government appoint- 
ments l 

There is nothing in the Government Regulations of late years to prevent it. In 
Calcutta and elsewhere there are instances of the kind. 


616-1. Karl of Poxein.] Have you any acquaintance with the district of Tin- 
nevelly ? 

Yes ; l visited Tinnevclly once, and know pretty well the general state of 
things there. 


61Go. Very numerous conversions are reported to have taken place in that 
part of India; have you any knowledge of the cause which has led to those con- 
versions, and how far they may he considered, as you have expressed it, sincere r 
The prevailing class of people in Tinucvelly is a very peculiar one. It is appa- 
rently a remnant of the aboriginal inhabitants, and is not under the Brahminical 
sway or system at all. It is known by the name of Shanars; and it is among 
them that those numerous conversions have taken place ; of the sincerity of a 
fair proportion of which there is no reasonable ground for doubt. By profession 
they are palm climbers, deriving# their livelihood from the juice of that tree, 
which is converted into a saccharine substance and sold. In religion they are 
devil-worshippers; they worship the devil, or rather a multitude of devils, with 
ogres of a .remarkably rude or even savage description. In mental and social 
habitude, and* in the loose unsystematic nature of their traditions and supersti- 
tious usages, they are in a predicament somewhat similar to that of the Natives 
of South Africa, or some of the races in the South Sea Islands. Hence there is 
a less inveterate weddedness to ancestral beliefs, and a greater predisposition for 
change than among the adherents of the Brahminical system. 


6166. Bishop of Oxford.] There arc hardly any Brahmins in that part, of 
India, are there : ® 

Very few indeed ; the region is too poor to suit much their convenience. 


61 6 7. * The whole of the population consists of this other class which you have 
named ? 

Chiefly, .but not exclusively of that other class ; there are some who are of 
different classes of cultivators, and some of the fisher classes ; there are also 
several towns where there are Brahmins. At the old town of Tinnevelly itself, 
whence the district is named, there is a large pagoda, with a considerable body 
of Brahmins ; and so in a few other places. 

6168. Lord Privy Seal.] By what agency have those conversions been 
effected? 

The commencement of the movement dates as far back as the cud of the 
last century. The famous Schwartz onec visited Tinnevelly and various other 
Danish missionaries. Mr. Hough, who was a chaplain of the East India Com- 
pany, did a good deal when he was there about 30 years ago. Mr. Rheums, 
however, who laboured about the same time, must be owned to have been the 
principal agent ; others followed, in connexion alike with the Propagation and the 
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Rei.A.Dufi D.D. Church Missionary Societies ; and thus the work has progressively advanced, 
'id JunTis- Those people have no lilerature.no sacred books, no heroic legends, no hier- 
. u une i 53. arch y , no associations binding them to the usages of an immemorial antiquity. 

There are, therefore, fewer difficulties at. the outset to break through than there 
are in the case of the votaries of Brahminisrn. A considerable number of those 
people, actuated by various motives, amongst which, no doubt, certain vague and 
undefined expectations ol worldly advantage do 'occasionally mingle, will some- 
times desire to change their religion in a body ; a whole village, for instance, at 
a time. Practically saying, “ We wish to learn Christianity,’’ they come and put 
themselves under instruction, in the meantime giving up the practices of devil- 
worship. Under this Christian instruction, I believe that a considerable propor- 
tion of them have become real converts ; hut the great body of them remain 
nominally connected with Christianity; at the same time, it often happens that 
a considerable number of these nominal professors will relapse again, and go 
back to heathenism. » 

6169. Bishop of Oxford. ) Devil-worship is connected with very sensual rites, 
is not it ? 

Yes ; and with verv cruel rites too. 

6170. They have to break through those bonds, therefore ? 

Yes ; and their doing so, apart from ulterior results, is undoubtedly a very 
great step gained in the right direction. 

6171. Have you seen anything of the institution of Mr. Pope at Sawyer- 
puram r 

I happened to visit it, and examined the boys there, while I was in Southern 
India. It belongs to the Propagation Society. 

L 

6172. Are you cognizant of the degree of discipline which he has established 
in that institution ? 

I learnt that, he endeavoured, no doubt very conscientiously, to establish a 
somewhat rigorous course of tuition and discipline, which, unfortunately, has led 
to many of the hoys being withdrawn. 

6173. Are you aware how many have remained? 

I do not remember having heard the' exact number that remained ; but I 
understood that, on one occasion, 20 of the boys left on a single day. 

4 

6174. Earl of Powis.] What dialect do the people. in that district speak ? 

They speak the Tamul language. 

6176. Bishop of Oxford.'] Can you state to the Committee the number of 
. youths who were under instruction at the Sawyerpuram institution when you 

were there ? 

At the time of my visit, the number was 120; but by that time Mr. Pope 
lmd left for England ; and under his successor the number had considerably 
increased. 

01 76.i Can you state the difference between the system pursued in this 
institution and the system pursued in the institution which you have established ? 

'Hie system of instruction, as to its subject-matter, if that be what is meant, 
appeared to be substantially the same, with this difference, that it was more 
elementary. 

6177. Are you aware that he did not receive the children of any but baptized 
parents ? 

It was a Christian institution in another sense than ours, and the object of it 
was different. Our object is to bring in all the children of heathens, on purpose 
that we may teach them Christianity. His was a Christian institution, purposely 
designed for the children of Christian parents ; and this would, of course, lead 
to the adoption of a different, system of religious discipline. 

617H. Arc you aware that the principle of all those institutions was, never to 
leach Christianity as a set of doctrines, but only to teach it to those who came 
with the intention, on the part of their friends or parents, that they should receive 
it as a mode of belief ? 

Perfectly so. With f regard to the institutions connected with the Church of 
England Propagation Society in Tinnevclly, they Have been setup designedly for 
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the children of persons who already profess the Christian faith ; that was what 
• 1 understood to be their intention ; but though our institutions were first established 
for the children of heathen parents, we do not there teach Christianity merely as 
a set of doctrines, hut as a revelation of the will of God, containing a message 
from Him on the great subject, of sin and salvation, through the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ; and all this with an immediate view to conversion. 

0179. Have you been led to consider the question, whether it is better to 
pursue the direct method of attempting at once to impart a general elementary 
knowledge to the many, or the indirect method of attempting to reach the many 
through the agency of the instructed few ? 

That is a subject which in India has been made one of consequence, and one of 
controversy ; it involves very much the question, whether, in the first instance, 
attention should be given pre-eminently to a few higher institutions, where the 
higher subjects of study are taught ; or, whether the effort should prc-eminentlv 
he to impart a humbler instruction to the great masses, through the agency of 
the vernacular schools. In some parts of India the tendency has been on the 
side of* one great party to have almost nothing to do with anything except 
diffusing vernacular education. The tendency, on the side of another great party, 
has been to have as little to do as possible with vernacular institutions. What 
one would say on the whole would be this, that a combination of the two in due 
measure and proportion would make a perfect system. We must have a basis of 
vernacular and elementary instruction, of more or less extent, in order to furnish 
materials lor our higher institutions; but to attempt to diffuse mere elementary 
education alone throughout the masses of India at this moment, even if it were 
practicable, could not lead to the higher and more desirable results. One would 
say, then, that to have a large proportion of those elementary schools to furnish 
materials for higher institutions, and a fair proportion of those higher institutions 
to bnn” up to a consummation, as it were, all the improved processes and riper 
products of those elementary schools, would be the most effectual means of 
diffusing real knowledge throughout the land. We cannot make any real advance 
without a class of men of superior talents and acquirements, who may be variously 
employed as agents in the great cause of native enlightenment. : without, higher 
institutions, such qualified agents never can be trained. The great thing, there- 
fore, should he to aim at securing* some of those higher institutions, for the 
purpose of bestowing those higher acquirements on the few ; and then to employ 
the instructed few in elevating* the condition of the uuinstructed many, by 
extending wider and wider the basis of a sound elementary education. 

fil 80. In the case of a married convert, is the husband entitled to repudiate 
his wife, or the wife her husband ? 

That, too, is a subject which has very naturally engrossed a great deal of the’ 
attention of all parties in India who are connected with the great work of 
Christianization. In a single sentence l may state the conclusion which has 
been arrived at, as Iar as l know', by all the ministers of the different Protestant 
churches in India. Take, for example, the case of a Hindoo couple: according 
to the law of Hindooism, the moment a man loses caste, or is baptized, lie 
immediately becomes civilly dead ; so that his heathen wife, in that case, is quite 
at liberty, according to the Hindoo law, to repudiate him, or rather to treat him 
as if he had ceased to exist at all. On the other hand, the general and consen- 
taneous conviction, founded on various passages which might be pointed out in 
Scripture, is, that the believing party, that is to say, the Christian party, has no 
right to repudiate the other, if willing to live with him, and if the marriage has 
really been a valid marriage, according to the law of the country. The believing 
party, whether the man or the woman, is considered as still bound by this ante- 
cedent marriage obligation, contracted when both were heathens. This, solar 
as 1 know, is the conclusion of all the Protestant miuistirs in India. No doubt 
the case involves a great many practical difficulties, 'l ake the instance of one 
of those young converts, to whom I have so often referred : all marry, as the 
Committee is probably aware, at a very early age ; the marriageable age of 
females in Bengal, if not in India generally, is eight or nine; and it is looked 
on as something more than disgraceful on the part of a respectable female of 
good caste to remain unmarried beyond the age of 10; the consequence is, 
that every effort is made on the part of parents to have them marri: d at the 
earliest age. A large proportion of the young men in our institution are married 
(20. 28.) • *1 2 nieu, 
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Itev-A. D jfjD.D. men, although many of them seem to be but boys. Suppose, then, one of them 
" „ becomes a Christian : well, we consider that lie, as a Christian, has no right to 

une 1 53 ' repudiate his wife, if she be willing to discharge her conjugal duties towards 
him. She, however, remaining a heathen, may repudiate him ; and, it she acts 
according to the rigid laws and usages of Hindooism, will do so ; only, if she 
do, she not only becomes a widow, but must remain ail unmarried widow for 
life. Now, in all such cases the difficulty is to ascertain what the mind of the 
wife really is; she is in seclusion in the house of her father, who may be hostile, 
to Christianity, and there may be no available means of access to her ; her 
husband, as a convert, is looked upon as an outcast ; he may not be allowed to 
ImVe any converse with her, to learn anything of her own intentions or wishes. 
We, from experience, have come to* understand that, as a general rule, the wife 
would prefer remaining with her husband, outcast though lie be : and in every 
instance that I know of, where they have been left free to act as they pleased, 
the wife has come and joined the husband. The real difficulty, as already stated, 
is to ascertain what the tnind of the wife is : this has led some of the missionaries 
of different churches in Bengal to apply to the Supreme (Jovemmcnt for a 
Regulation on the subject ; merely to this effect, that in any such cases as those 
now described, by some official process which shall he in accordance with the 
usages of Hindooism, the magistrate should be empowered to use means tor the 
purpose of ascertaining what the mind of the wife is ; that is, first of all, to 
settle the question of fact on that important point ; and, in the event of her 
expressed willingness to declare her liberty to join him, or in the event of her 
formal repudiation of him according to her own iaw, authoritatively to announce 
the divorce, and thus leave the repudiated husband lree to contract another 
alliance. 

6181. Lord Privy Seal.'] You arc, no doubt, aware that in some petitions 
which have been presented to Parliament in reference to the renewal of the 
Government of India, there have been great complaints made of the effect which 
has been produced by converts insisting upon their wives returning to them t 

Doubtless there have been such complaints; the reason is obvious ; a convert 
is looked upon as an outcast by rigid Hindoos; bigotted parents and friends, 
therefore, naturally wish to keep back the wife from her outcast husband ; it is 
on their part that the resistance usually und chiefly is, and not on the part of 
the wife herself ; at the same time, it must he remembered, that there is a break- 
ing down and loosening, to an amazing extent, bn the subject of the treatment 
of an outcast. T find that young men, if they are only well educated, upon 
going out among the people to preach the Gospel, are received into the houses 
of the most respectable Hindoos : the heads of village* have, throughout 
.Bengal, not only received, but hospitably entertained those young men, outcast 
though they be"; of course they would not. cat with them themselves; but they 
have given them an apartment in their houses, and made provision for their 
refreshment, and got the Brahmins and others to come in and converse with 
them on the subject of religion. 

6182. .Do you know any instances in which commotions have been raised by 
such cases ? 

This loosening of the ancient rigours of Hindooism has gone on to that extent 
in some places, that anything like popular commotion in connexion with such 
cases is scarcely to be expected ; in other places there have been, and there 
may still bo, some slight commotions; hut these, in general, will be t found to 
arise, not from efforts to recover unwilling wives, but from attempts to recover 
willing wives from unwilling parents or relatives. 

6183. Bishop of Oxford.} Have you been aware of cases in which parties 
have been betrothed to one another, "in which there has been a great outcry ? 

1 am aware of one or two cases where the husband lias tried to recover ing 
wife, or one betrothed, when lie had reason to believe that she herself was willing 
to live with him, and where that attempt to recover her has led to some slight 
disturbance and outcry; in other cases, in the end, by patience and the adop- 
tion of peaceable measures, the result was attained without any disturbance or 
outcry whatever. In our experience in Bengal, we have almost invariably found 
that the woman, left tojierself, would have freely come of her own accord- to 
her husband at once, without any prompting, or legal constraint, or forcible * 

means ; 
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means ; .the chief repugnance being on the part of the parents and friends. The Rev. A. B»f, D.D. 
great practical object should be, the institution of a simple, inexpensive, legal — - 

process, by which the mind of the wife could be distinctly and authoritatively 3«1 bine 1853. 

. ascertained. 

6184. Lord Privy In the case of converts, who have more than one 

wife, and who, under the Hindoo law, are under an obligation to support all 
those wives, what advice is given by the Christian missionaries r 

That also is a subject which has occupied a great deal of attention. As to men 
having many wives, 1 ought to state, that the general law of llindooism is not 
polygamy, but monogamy. There is in Bengal only one class of Hindoos who 
are entitled to hold more wives than one lawfully, that is the highest of all, or 
the class of Kulin Brahmins ; but so far from one of those men supporting his 
numerous wives, according to their peculiar system, they arc the parents of 
those wives who usually support both them and their husbands : the husband 
may have a house of his own, and one of his wives may live with him ; but the 
others reside in the houses of their own parents, who, in reality, pay him a 
handsome bonus for marrying them ; because, being a Kulin Brahmin, an 
alliance with him ennobles their families. This being a restricted class, though 
we have had instances of conversion from among them, it so happened, in those 
instances, that the young men had only married one wife ; so that, practically, 
we have not in Bengal had to deal with the case e v a man who had actually 
been married to a number of wives lawfully what ought to be done if such a 
case occurred is a matter about which^J&Ough frequently discussed, there has 
not been a perfect unanimity of judgjtfffit. 

6185. Chairman .] What has been the effect of the late Marriage Act ? 

The late Marriage Aot, viilv regard to Hindoos, has not operated well, evidently 
not from any design on the part, of the Imperial Legislature, but from some over- 
sight or misconception. The legal age among the Hindoos is l(i; according to 
our law it is 21. It was understood at the time when this Act went out to Cal- 
cutta, that liberty was to be given to the Supreme Government there to modify 
it so as to adapt its provisions to the circumstances of the Hindoos; hut it 
would seem that the Government there, somehow or other, did not feel itself 
warranted to do so. The consequent^ has been that it was passed without any 
change, thus fixing the age of majority for Hindoos at 21, and rendering it illegal 
for Native Christians, male and female, who have been baptized while their 
parents remain in heathenism, to marry till they have attained the full age of 
21, without the express consent of their heathen parents. The tendency of such 
a law, in a* state of society like that of the Natives of India, is to produce incal- 
culable evils ; and it cannot be too speedily altered. Again, the new law, in its 
hearing on the subject of divorce, tends to affect the Natives of India very’ 
seriously. Even in this country the difficulties are enormous ; hut the idea of 
bringing a poor Hindoo convert under the operation of the English law of divorce 
is surely what the framers of the Act never could have contemplated ; yet such 
has actually been the case. . The existing law of divorce in G reat Britain has 
by the new Marriage Act been now extended to the Native Christians pf India. 

The consequences arc very deplorable. In a memorial, dated 7 February 1852, 
from Christian ministers in Calcutta to the Marquess of Daihousie, the memo- 
rialists declare that, for the Native Christians, a legal divorce, under the system 
introduced by the new Marriage Act, is utterly impracticable, even in the case 
so distinctly sanctioned by the Word of Cod, and the universal consent of man- 
kind ; and that the undoubted tendency of this new system will he towards the 
encouragement of immorality and the subversion of scriptural discipline in the 
Native churches. As to those two points, therefore, the legal age and the 
matter of divorce, it would be exceedingly desirable that instructions should be 
sent out, without delay, to have the law altered and adjusted ; since it was 
unquestionably the design of the Imperial Legislature to confer a boon and a 
blessing, not to create new grievances or wrongs. 

6186. Bishop of Oxford.} Can you form a judgment as to whether the 
■teaching in the missionary schools, generally, has caused infidelity among the 
people ? 

Assuredly, generally speaking, it has not in such schools caused infidelity. 

'The reason is very obvious. In the missionary schools the boys are taught, from 

(20. as.) 13 • the 
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Rev. .4. hvff\ D.D. the very first, certain principles of religious truth, in elementary forms, suitable 

to the minds of young people. Those young Hindoos, of the better castes, are 

3<1 Ju:.ei8j3. exceeding!} apt; they are marvellously quick. Those truths, therefore, which 
arc so simple and so beautiful 1 readily commend themselves to their understand-, 
ings ; and they arc gradually led to believe, very much as young people in this 
country do, the truths which they are taught at home, or in a Christian school. 
So that though they may not openly embrace Christianity, even after they have 
ceased, in their own minds, to he Hindoo idolaters, they cannot be said, with 
very rave exceptions indeed, to be infidels. 

The Witness ,is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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Die Lance , 6 ° Junii 1853 . 


LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. , 

i 

* Earl of Albemarle 
Earl of Poviris. 

Earl of Ellen boro ugh. 

Lord Eli'hinstonb. i 

TIIE LORD PRESIDE 


Lord Mont Eagle. 

Lord VV HARNCLiri E. 

Lord W y n ford. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Monteaole of Brandon. 

sT in the Chair. 


The REVEREND ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., is called in, and further 

examined as follows : 

(il87. Chairman.'] HAVE you any further information to give the Committee 
respecting the institution which you founded at Calcutta? 

To save your Lordships’ time, I shall very briefly state what l would like 
farther to state upon that subject. In answer to previous questions, I have 
explained generally the origin and objects of the institution : but as it was the 
first of its kind in India, that is, thc*tirst projected and fully carried out on the 
broadly avowed principle of communicating to the Natives a complete range of 
European literature, philosophy and science, in inseparable conjunction with the 
verities of the Christian faith ; arid as it was its great success in attaining the 
objects foiMvhieh it was originally founded that stimulated various other parties, 
connected with different Protestant churches and societies, to establish similar 
institutions in different cities and central districts of the country, with more or. 
less of corresponding results, I doubt not your Lordships will excuse me for 
entertaining Ihe persuasion, that you would be desirous of obtaining a brief state- 
ment relative to the nature of these results, in order that additional materials 
may thereby be furnished for forming a just estimate of what is now really doing 
in the matter of educating our Native fellow-subjects in India. In order, how- 
ever, not to trespass unnecessarily on the time of the Committee, the plan that 
has occurred to me, and which I hope w ill be approved of, is one of which an 
example or precedent has already been set by the Committee. In the Appendix 
of the volume of Evidence already published by this Committee, there *arc 
inserted a number of papers, delivered in by Sir Herbert Maddock, containing 
specimen^ of the scholarship examinations of the Government Colleges and 
Schools in Bengal, for J 85(1-5 1 ; the design of these being to exhibit in the 
most intelligible manner the nature of the studies carried on in these institutions, 
the ability and acquirements of the students, and their capacity and fitness for 
honourable service under Government. Accordingly the plan which has sug- 
gested itself to ihy mind is this; viz., to hand in, with your Lordships’ permis- 
sion, for insertion in the Appendix of your Report, a programme of the public 
examination of the seminary in 1841, when it had first fairly risen from the posi- 
tion of an elementary school to that of a collegiate institute ; with the answers, 
not selected from among the best given by several youths, hut the entire answers 
of a single youth, to all the questions on the different subjects in the examina- 
tion papers. And then, instead of swelling out the bulk with any subsequent 
examination papers, simply to furnish a bare list of tbe text-books actually 
(20. 29 .) I 4 studied 
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Rn. A. Duff, D.D. studied in the institutionally successive classes, and the titles of some of the lead- 

ing subjects of the prize essays during the last 12 years, with a single specimen 

1 1 ^ 53- 0 £ a p r j zc egsa y : the whole to he preceded by a brief introductory and explana- 

tory statement. Now, from all of these combined, and not in the aggregate 
extending to any great length, a tolerable view may be obtained of the working 
and results of the institution, as well as of the general aims and objects of all 
similar institutions throughout the different Presidencies. Those materials I 
have here with me, if it appear to your Lordships proper to introduce them into 
the Appendix of your Report, as 1 have now: suggested. 

Appendix G. The same are delivered ip . — (Fide Appendix G.) 

r 

6188. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] What is your general opinion upon the 
indirect effect of vernacular education in India as regards its promoting a know- 
ledge of the English language ? 

1 have always found that by beginning first with the vernacular there was a 
greater aptitude gained for acquiring a knowledge of English, so much so, that 
we have invariably insisted upon it, as far as the operations are concerned with 
which 1 have been connected, that before beginning English, the young people 
should, if possible, be able to read and write more or less readily in their own 
language; and then we have taken special pains all along, from the beginning, 
in seeing that the due study of the vernacular kept pace with that of English. 

6181). Do not you think that that desire to learn the English language, and the 
practical result of doing so, would be increased, supposing the books used in the 
vernacular in the Government schools were translations from sonic English 
books which might be useful in education, inasmuch as the translation might 
then lead to the desire to acquire a knowledge of the original tongue : 

No doubt that would, in some degree, be the effect ; but one thing to he con- 
sidered is this, that with regard to literal translations from English books, they 
would be found to a considerable extent inappropriate ; we should require rather 
to have adaptations, or transfusions, of the substance rather than literal transla- 
tions ; the subjects are so alien, in the first instance, to Native tastes and tradi- 
tionary associations ; and the Native mind, until it is largely cultivated, continues 
to run in a channel so contrary to that in *.vhich the substance of pure English 
literature flows, as contained in English books, that one must he prepared for 
not a little disappointment as to speedy or largA results of the kind now pointed 
at; still by adapted translations of the description which I have indicated, there 
is no question but that considerable preparation might be made for ultimately 
appreciating the originals, and creating an appetite for acquiring a ihore imme- 
diate acquaintance with them. 

6190. Without adopting the principle of Hamiltonian or literal translations 
such as we ai'c familiar with, do* not you consider that the mere diffusion of 
British literature through the vernacular language would have a tendency to- 
excite a taste for and stimulate an ambition to rise to the knowledge of the 
English language? 

No doubt to a certain extent that would be the case, only it must always be 
remembered that those individuals who are satisfied with acquiring a knowledge 
of the vernacular are of course, at present, persons in a lower grade ef life ; 
others in a higher grade aim at once at the higher attainments, through the 
higher media ; therefore, the present race of vernacularists, being of this lower 
grade of life, their tastes are running in a channel so altogether different from 
those tastes that would be needed to relish English literature, that the desired 
result would not be found t.o be so largely realized with regard to those as one- 
might have anticipated. 

6191- The tendency would be in that direction ? 

It would, undoubtedly ; besides, great differences will be found in different 
parts of India as to the effectiveness of the use that may be made of the verna- 
culars, and it would, therefore, be wrong to make the capabilities or incapabilities 
of any one place the guiding rule for another ; each place ought to be dealt with 
according to the findings of experience. * 

6192. From our European experience, more especially with regard to schools 
in Wales, and some of the Celtic schools, both in Ireland and Scotland, have not 

we 
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we found that instruction in the Gaelic language and in the Celtic dialects has 
•led the person so instructed to seek ultimately for a knowledge of English ? 

There is no doubt that' that is the case, to some extent, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and, as I have understood, also in Wales. There is a'great difficulty, 
however, in the Highlands of Scotland in getting most of the people who aspire 
at the acquisition of English to begin with the Gaelic language. Those who 
aspire to that knowledge like to begin to read English at once; while most of 
those in the remoter districts, especially of the islands, who begin with the 
Gaelic, generally end there, - not appearing to he stimulated to seek for a know- 
ledge of English. 


R< - . A. Duff, D.D 
Gtli .tune 1853. 


6193. In a country like India, Whertf the vernacular languages hate a greater 
hold, and where the English tongue has amongst the lower classes made* less 
progress, do you think, upon the whole, that you would have a better chance of 
diffusing a knowledge of English, assuming that to be a social and moral and 
political object, by the first introduction of vernacular schools, or by any attempt 
to introduce English in the first instance ? 

1 know in Bengal the experiment has been tried, and perhaps two or three 
facts may illustrate the question. There is a great body of Natives who do not 
aspire after even a knowledge of their own vernacular tongue. The fact is, the 
greater proportion of them, as formerly shown, do not even aspire to that; and 
we cannot impel them or move them by any inducement to seek after it. They 
reckon they have nothing to do with it ; it, does not belong to their caste, and 
can be of no use to them in their profession or sphere of life. The class of per- 
sons who really aim at such an acquisition is that which may he called the 
leading and agricultural class ; persons who have to do with carrying on a little 
business, keeping shops or ryotwarv accounts, and such like. To that class of 
persons a certain know Iff I go of the vernacular is indispensable; and they acquire 
it for mechanical use, not for the sake of cultivating their minds or enlarging 
their ideas. With the humble mechanical acquirement they are too apt to be 
satisfied; so much so (and I can speak from positive experience upon the sub- 
ject), that I have often tried to get individuals of that description to move from 
the Bengalee vernacular school into the English school, hut only found a very- 
small proportion ready to do so. 'lhose, again, above these trading and agricul- 
tural classes arc within the range ol» the learned, the wealthy and the more 
respectable, who aim at higher acquisitions, either in their own learned lan- 
guages, or in the English language. So that at this moment I do not see that 
the initial establishment of a system of vernacular instruction would speedily 
create that exceedingly strong and marked tendency in the direction indicated, 
which one iliight be apt, without a knowledge of the facts of the case, to expect 
— still it would help. 

0194. The question rather referred to a comparison between £\vo modes of 
procedure: one endeavouring to raise the condition of the Natives through the 
medium of the establishment, of vernacular schools, with good instruction giveu 
in those vernacular schools, leading, by the hypothesis, to a future desire to acquire 
English ; and the second system, the establishment of schools more purely English, 
and leading directly to the acquisition of English without the intermediate 
agency of the vernacular: which of those systems do you think would be most 
efficient ; . ...» 

My own firm belief is, that it is a judicious and proportional combination of 
the twq processes which would always carry out the object best ; either of those 
systems exclusively will not answer. If you adopt a purely English system 
apart from the vernacular, its benefit will be restricted to a comparatively smell 
and particular class ; while a race of individuals will thereby be raised up who 
may have no sympathy with their eburitryjgfcn, or do nothing effectual to help 
in communicating the knowledge they may have acquired — they might only 
form a new- learned but isolated class. On the other hand, if «e were to restrict 
our operation to the vernacular, the benefit would only be transferred and limited 
to another (Mass, which would be instructed in a very inferior degree; and thus 
would our ulterior object, even that of securing a great number of highly culti- 
vated minds, be greatly frustrated ; it has, therefore, always appeared-to inc that 
it is the combination of the two processes, in duo proportion, which w ould answer 
the end best. # 

6195. You would impart vernacular instruction, as the primary instruction, in 
(20. 29.) - K the 
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Rn.A.DuftD.D. the hope of its leading ultimately, in the more ambitious minds, to a desire for the 
knowledge of English ■ 

As a general rule, with respect, ro certain classes of the Natives ; but, with 
regard to other and the higher classes who have time aud leisure, as well as an 
ambition already to acquire at once a thorough knowledge of English, it ought 
to be open to them to devote themselves to its study, though by no means 
wholly separate from the vernacular, for I think that even in the higher English 
institutions the two ought ever to be harmoniously combined. The purport of 
all this is, that I plead for a united aud co-operative system of English and 
vernacular instruction, and that I reckon the advocates of an exclusively English 
or an exclusively vernacular system cyually wrong. The English language 
I have always regarded as the great channel of acquisition to the thoroughly 
educated few, and the vernacular dialects as the great channels of distribution 
to the ordinarily educated many; the former unsealing the fountain of all know- 
ledge, and the latter serving as ducts to diffuse its vivifying and. healing waters 
over the wastes of a dry and parched land. 

6I9G. You have spoken with some degree of concern and regret of the want 
of spirit and of an active disposition on the part of many classes of the Natives 
to acquire knowledge of any kind ; do not you think the agencies which you 
have spoken of will lead in their result to an extension of education, in propor- 
tion as the communications of India, the locomotion and the roads, are more 
developed ? 

No doubt, all such material improvements would exert an auxiliary influence in 
connexion with our educational agencies. 

6197. Earl of Albemarle.] Have not you been connected with the periodical 

Press of India ? , 

With a certain portion of it I have had connexion from the time I first went 
to India, not with what is called, properly speaking, the political department of 
the Press, hut with the literary and religious. 1 happen to have been one. of 
those who. in 1832, established and edited a monthly periodical in Calcutta, 
called “ The Calcutta Christian Observer,” which, apart from its original 
dissertations, has accumulated a vast mass of information of great import- 
ance. I happen, also, to have been connected, as a. regular contributor of 
articles, with the “ Calcutta Review.” from its first origin in 1 841 ; after the 
first four or five numbers of it were brought eut, 1 happened to become its sole 
responsible editor, and continued to be so for several years, till T left India 
in 1849. The grand object of the. work was, and is, to secure from all quarters 
the fullest aud most authentic information upon all subjects wliiclu bear upon 
the improvement of India, and the amelioration of its people. On the part of 
its proprietor, Mr. Kaye, its projection was not the result of any mercenary 
speculation; on the contrary, for the. sake of the good of India, he was willing, 
if necessary, to risk some considerable outlay upon it ; and so* far 'as 1 was 
personally concerned, my undertaking the editorship after Mr. Kaye's return to 
this country was a matter of mere amateurship altogether. I never got any- 
thing, wiver expected anything, never would take anything for my labours. For 
the sake of India, my labours in connexion with the work were labours of love; 
and, in justice to the writers in it, 1 may be allowed to add, that all of them, 
without any one exception, have rendered their invaluable services# wholly 
gratuitously. All, all have been alike animated with the single-hearted, dis- 
interested desire to contribute of the stores of their acquired knowledge and 
experience for the advancement of India’s welfare. 

6198. Do you remember an articte-ou The Zemindar and the Ryot,” which 
appeared in that publication ? . 

Yes, I remember the article v§ryi*eli indeed ; it happens to have been written 
by a Native of India; 1 tbin1c,at4hi’s 'tnpe of day, it is no violation of the 
ordinary propriety in such cases to mention his name ; it is Pearybhand Mittra, 
a respectable young raan, who is the Librarian of the Public Library in Calcutta ; 
he is the author of that article which appears in the review, with such very 
slight revision that, it must be held as bond Jide his own. 

0199. He is a young man of good family, is not he ? , 

He is of respectable! caste, not a Brahmin, but of good caste, and is con- 
nected himself with a Zemindarv family. ; 

6209; Did 
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6200 . Did you see in the public Press a quotation from that article which L 
made, giving a description of the condition of the Bengal Ryot ? 

Ves, I noticed that quotation at the time, and was struck at the circumstance 
of a Peer of this realm quoting a testimony from a Calcutta periodical, without, 
perhaps, being aware of the fulness of its strength, as coming from an intelligent 
Native of Bengal, respecting a subject as to which such a writer ought to be 
accounted the most competent possible witness or judge. 


0201. The quotation referred to is as follows : “ To whatever part of Bengal 
wo may go, the ryot will be found to live all his days on rice, and to go covered 
with a slight cotton cloth ; the profits which he makes arc consumed in some 
way or other; the demands upon liifti are almost endless, and ho- must meet 
them one by one ; this prevents the creation of capital, and prolongs tiie 
longevity of the rnahajaui (or usurious or money lending) system. The districts 
of Bengal are noted for fertility and exuberance of crops ; and if the Kyots 
could enjoy freedom and security,, the country would exhibit, a cheering spectacle ; 
but their present condition is miserable, and appears to rouse no fellow feeling, 
no sympathy in those by whom they are surrounded. The monthly expense of a 
Ryot is U to tt rupees ; and if he has a family, it must be proportionately 
higher: we do not believe that there are, in all the districts, five in every 
hundred whose whole anuual profits exceed 100 rupees (10/.) In many 
instances the earnings of a Ryot are not sufficient for his family ; and his wife 
and sons are obliged to betake themselves to some pursuit and assist him with 
all they can get. He lives generally upon coarse rice and dholl (pulse) ; vege- 
tables and fish would be luxuries. His dress consists of a bit of rag and a slender 
eh udder (sheet) : his bed is composed of a coarse mat and a pillow ; his 
habitation a thatched roof : and his property a plough, two bullocks, one or two 
lotahs (brass pots), am/ some bijdhan. He toils ‘ from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve,’ and despite this, he is a haggard, poverty- smitten, wretched 
creature. This is no exaggeration: even in ordinary seasons, and under ordinary 
circumstances, the Ryots may often be seen lasting for days and nights for uyni 
of food. The inability of the ryot, to belter his degraded condition, in which lit? 
has been placed by the causes we have named, is increased by his mental 
debasement : unprotected, harassed ami oppressed, lie has been precluded from 
the genial rays of .intellectuality ;• his mind is veiled in a thick gloom of 
ignorance.” l)o you consider, from your own experience, that that was a (rue 
picture of the state of the Kyots ? 


The article happened to ’pass through my hands as editor ; its varied state- 
ments I felt, it to he a duty carefully to weigh ; and ( had the impression 
distinctly at -the time, that it. was substantially, ami in the main, a true descrip- 
tion of the great mass of the Bengal Kyots ; though, of course, among a vast 
population of so many millions, there may be many individual exceptions. I am 
well aware that. a very different picture lias sometimes been drawn by other 
parties ; and that from the existence of such different and apparently opposite 
and contradictory pictures, persons in this country arc often at a loss to deter- 
mine which of them to trust, or whether any of them be trustworthy at all. In 
the present instance, there is a simple way of reconciling the seeming aiftagonisiu 
without impeaching the honesty or the motives of any of the witnesses. So 
exuberantly fertile is the soil of Bengal, that were a mere stranger, and especially 
a British functionary of Government, (inconversant, with the inner workings and 
framework of Native society, to enter a Bengal village, with its beautiful clumps 
of feathery bambus, its tnangoc, and jack, and cocoa, and peepul, and tamarind, 
and banyan, aud other fruit and timber trees, with their rich products and 
gorgeous foliage ; and were he, from a cuysory outside, first sight view of things, 
to judge of the physical or moral, coiidi&pn of the inhabitants, his judgment 
could not fail to be a flattering arid mistaken ...one. I confess that, from the 
outward apparent signs of plenty agd’ abundance, it took me some time to enable 
me to realize, with reference to the social, state of the inhabitants, the fallacious- 
ness of any estimate founded upon them. , Some o! the more obvious visible 
phenomena may he stated with accuracy, and yet the inference deduced from 
them as : to the real condition of the people may be wholly illegitimate and 
unfounded. In the present instance, my own later and more enlarged experience 
leads me to confirm the general substantial correctness of the picture of the Bengal 
Ryots, drawn by an intelligent, educated Native, familial from infancy with what 
( 20 . 29 .) K 2 he 
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Rn. A. Duff, D.D. lie describes in the passage quoted from the “ Calcutta Review ; ” a passage 

- . . the allegations of which are, in their leading features, abundantly corroborated 

» une 1 by the rcsearclies of Dr. Francis Buchanan, as published by Montgomery Martin, 

under the auspices of the East India Company. 

6202. When was that article written ? 

It was about six or seven years ago, or towards the close of 1840. 

6203. In that article there is an enumeration, amounting to ten in number, 
of illegal exactions or abwabs ; do you think that is, generally speaking, a 
faithful description of those illegal deductions ? 

1 have a thorough persuasion that, in ^.he main, it is a faithful description of 
them ; eve'ry sentence of it happened to pass through my hands, and if I had 
not sufficient reason for believing that it was a faithful description, 1 could not 
have allowed it to pass. 

6204. Lord Mont Eagle..} Who are the exactors ? 

The Zemindars arc the exactors of those abwabs or illegal exactions referred 
to ; but it ought to bo stated very distinctly that those are unauthorized by the 
Government, and therefore very properly styled illegal. 

0205. Earl of Albemarle.] At the time of the perpetual settlement, those 
abwabs were abolished bv Lord Cornwallis, were not they ? 

Yes ; and it is contrary to law, on the part of the Zemindars, to exact them 
as they do now ; blit such is the degradation, the depression, the utter dispirited* 
ness of the Bengal llyot, that he jnst submits to all these demands rather than 
incur the hazard of worse consequences hv resisting them. 

6200. Lord Stanley of Alderlcv.j Are the Committee to understand that this 
degraded condition of the Bengal Ryot proceeds from the unauthorized exactions 
of the Native proprietors, and not from any oppressive conduct of the Govern- 
ment r 

The degradation of the Bengal Ryot cannot he said to proceed wholly from 
those exactions, though it does to a considerable extent ; those arc among the 
generating causes of that woful degradation ; but with regard to those harassing 
exactions, it must be repeated, that the fault does not lie at the door of the 
British Government, but simply and directly at that of the Zemindars’. 

0207. Ts the condition of the Ryot, which is stated in such strong terms in 
this article, chiefly the consequence of t.lio/e exactions on the part of the 
Zemindars ? 

As I stated, that depressed condition cannot be said to be wholly owing to 
these exactions, though they have a considerable share in producing it. There 
. is also a want of security and a degree of oppression in connexion with the 
police system and the administration of justice, to which I referred when 
formerly examined ; they must come in for their due share. Thc t arbitrary and 
capricious extortions of the amlahs, collecting peons, and other agents of the 
Zemindar, on their own private aeeouut, have also to do with it. Then, again, 
there is the system under which the people are brought up of idolatry and 
superstition — debasing their minds and polluting their affections. All of these, 
together with the rnahajani or exorbitantly usurious money-lending system, with 
supdry other minor influences, have unitedly to do with producing the sunken 
and deteriorated condition of the Ryots of Bengal. The abwabs or ilnautlio- 
rized exactions of the Zemindars constitute only one of the concurrent causes 
of that lamentable result. t 

6208. .Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Are those exactions tolerably notorious 
in Bengal ? 

They are very notorious among tlpe Natives, and they are well known to the 
British authorities ; but such, is the untoward state of things, that there is 
scarcely any effective way of bringing the authors of them to account. 

6209. Do you know whether any steps have been taken by the Government 
to put an end to those which you state to he notorious abuses, leading, in 
common Avitli other evils, to the degradation which you have described ? 

'l he Government, at the time of the permanent settlement, did what it well 
could in the matter, by enacting that all the previous cesses or abwabs should 
he revised, adjusted and consolidated in the new engagements to be entered into 

by 
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by the Ryots, and by declaring in its regulations, that the exaction of any 
additional abwabs was unlawful, and that therefore the exactors of them would 
be subject to legal penalties. Practically, however, these enactments and 
declarations have proved mere nullities. The number and variety of these 
illegal cesses have gone on constantly increasing; but the difliculty is in getting 
hold of their authors, so as to bring them to justice. 

6210. Chairman. ] In your opinion, it is the want of energy on the part of 
the Ryots, produced by several causes independent of the Government, which 
prevents them from making their grievances known to the Government in such 
a way as that the Government can give them relief ? 

Precisely so ; l have a distinct and fclear-impression, as far as Hqagal is con- 
cerned, that if the wishes and intentions of the Government were only carried 
out, the condition of the Ryots would be very different from what it now is. 

6211. Karl of Ellenborough .] Do you not think it would be expedient, with a 
view to enable the Ryot to make his grievances known to the Government, that 
the stamp upon the petition should he repealed r 

The stamp upon petitions and other law papers has, I believe, operated 
injurious)}' by making justice so expensive, that it is beyond the reach of the 
very poor; whereas, of course, the rich can always avail themselves of their 
l ight to appeal to the administrators of the law. J believe that the abolition of 
stamps upon petitions would tend very much to benefit, the Ryot. 

6212. Lord A font Eagle.] You said just now that the condition of the Ryots 

was in a very great measure to be attributed to the exactions of the Zemindars ; 
is not the Zemindar over them in very much the same position that a land- 
owner is in this country ; cannot lie exact as much as he chooses in the shape 
of rent ? * 

Properly speaking, the, rent may he said to have been fixed in a way which 
ought to save the Ryot from the arbitrary and excessive exactions of the. 
Zemindar. 

0213. Is the rent of the Ryot fixed as well as that of the Zemindar ? 

The rent by law ought to be regularly estimated according to the nerik or 
local rate; and the Zemindars were lyohibiled from increasing that rate. The 
share, therefore, which the Zemindar ought to take may be said to be in this 
way fixed ; but practically, from She endless difficulties in settling what the local 
rate is, the Zemindar is usually enabled to impose what rent he pleases ; and it 
is beyond the amount of rent thus fixed or agreed oil between himself and the Ryot 
that he sets about his unauthorized exactions or abwabs. 

6214. Lord IVyvford.} Have not the Government frequently made inquiries . 
into those exactions ? 

They have; often made inquiries, and as I have stated before, they have pro- 
claimed them to he illegal, and declared the authors of them subject to penalties ; 
hut very little can he done in the way of effectual remedy, on account of the 
dispirited condition of the people, and the fearfulness which has seized them. 

6215. In fact, they have limited by law the amount of rent for which the Ryot 
is responsible to the Zemindar ? 

Yes, Ai the way now explained; but even that, does not at all settle the cafce. 
At the time of the permanent settlement, the rights -of the Ryots were unhappily 
left undetermined. Subsequently it was enacted that pottahs or leases should he 
granted, specifying the amount of exigible rent, and ordaining that that amount 
should not exceed the nerik or long-established local rate. Practically, however, 
such enactments have proved of no use in protecting the I Lots. Practically, 
from the equitable local rate, as determined by loug-established usage, not hav- 
ing been at once authoritatively ’ ascertained arid fixed by Government, the 
Zemindars act as they please in the imposition of rent; and over and above f he. 
rent imposed, they proceed with the exaction of abwabs. 

6216. Earl of Albemarle.'} Are not there occasions when those abwabs actually 
exceed the whole legal rent ? 

These vary in amount almost interminably in different places, from a com- 
paratively small fraction up to a half or three-fourths, or,even the whole of the 
established rate of rent ; and there are, no doubt, cases in which they actually 
(20. 29.) k 3 do 
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Rev. A. Duff, D.D. do exceed tlic whole legal rent. The Zemindar takes advantage of every occasion 
to make those exactions, either in money or in kind. Supposing, for example, a 
member of his family dies, and he has to perform the s radii or funeral ceremony, 
ho seizes that opportunity for exacting contributions towards defraying the ex- 
penses of its performance. The last time 1 was out in the Mofussil in Bengal, 
I met with a case in which, 011 the concurrent authority of the villagers and the 
indigo planters in the neighbourhood, l learned that! for the celebration of a 
sradli, a Zemindar had exacted to the amount of 5,000 rupees from his Ryots ; 
whereas the whole cost to him was estimated only at about 1,000 rupees, so that 
he pocketed 4,000 rupees for other purposes, though the whole bad been raised 
avowedly for the celebration of the funeral ceremony. 

02 1 7. In the article which has been referred to, the writer speaks of exactions 
upon the renewal of a pottah P 

Yes; there are exactions tlieu made, as also for effecting the transfer of name 
in the Zcmiudari records ; in fact, every opportunity is seized upon for making 
new exactions. 


0*218. In the case of a marriage, for instance ? 

Marriage is a constant occasion of exaction, whether it be in the family of the 
Zemindar, or in any of the families of the Ryots; as well as the recurrence of 
religious festivals or domestic feasts ; the violation of sundry social laws and 
usages ; the payment of tines or bribes to the police ; the completing of sales and 
purchases. 

0219. Is your experience confined principally to Bengal ? 

My principal experience is confined to Bengal, though I have been in other 
parts ot India as a visitor or traveller, and have in that way, by observation and 
inquiry, picked up a good deal of general information. ' 


0220. Generally speaking, what amount of knowledge do you consider the 
Natives to have acquired on literary and scientific subjects, for example? 

It is only at the seats of Presidency and a few other large towns in the inte- 
rior that the higher knowledge lias hitherto been communicated. Even in these 
places, the communication of it lias as yet been limited to a comparatively small 
number. But by the more advanced of that* (lumber, the amount already acquired 
is really very considerable indeed, as appears from those papers given in by Sir 
Herbert Maddock, which I believe to be a lair* specimen of the acquirements of 
the most distinguished students in the Government* Hindoo College, and those 
other papers which 1 have now handed in, which give a fair specimen of the 
studies and acquisitions in some of the other or non-Covernuipnt Christian 
. Institutions. It will be seen from those papers that the acquirements iu litera- 
ture and science of some of the lising generation of Hindoos are such as would 
do credit to young men of the same age in any institution in Great Britain. 

6221. There are Native Newspapers printed and published ; can you state their 
number, and the amount of talent with which they arc conducted: 

The Native Newspaper Press in Bengal is of course of very recent origin. The 
first specimen of Bengal printing is llalhed’s Grammar, in 1778, the types for 
which were prepared by the bands of Sir Charles Wilkins. The first Bengalee 
Newspaper was the Darpan, which was published by Mr. Marshman, at. Scrum - 
porc, iu the year 1818, both in Bengalee and English, supplying a brief weekly 
summary of English and Indian intelligence. Next followed the Brahtninical 
Magazine, chiefly of a religious character, in connexion with the new school of 
Vedantists. Its career was but short-lived. In the year 1821, there appeared 
the Chundrikce, which “till survives. It was got up by the bigoted or orthodox 
party tit - Hindoos, chiefly to vindicate the rite of Suttee, and advocate its con- 
tinuance. In 1823, another, the Kaumndi, was established by Ramohun Roy's 
party, on the liberal side, to expose the evils of the rite, and plead for its total 
abolition. Those papers contended very much upon that question for years, 
as their principal and standing theme of weekly discussion. Then, by-aud-by, 
new circumstances occurred as the spread of education advanced, which tended 
to stimulate the appetite for journalism. In connexion with that mental awaken- 
ing which I alluded to on Friday, as occasioned by the course of education at 
the. Government Hindpo College in 1829 and 1630, there was a great ferment 
abroad in Hindoo Society ; and in the midst of that ferment several new papers 
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sprung up, softie in Bengalee and some, in English, which began to enter more 
lar^elv and freely upon literary, religious and political topics. Amongst these 
as pre-eminent in ability, the names of the Reformer, the Inquirer and the 
tlyananeshan, though long since extinct, deserve to be remembered on account 
0 f the undoubted influence they created on the Native mind. The number has 
ever since been increasing, so that of late years the average number of Native 
newspapers in Calcutta lias been from 10 to 20. Not a few have suddenly 
appeared and as suddenly disappeared, like so many mushrooms ; others, again, 
have been well-established for years. Of those now existing, three are daily 
papers ; a few of them are published thrice a week, some twice a week, and the 
others once a week, with the exception of one or two, which are monthly. These 
papers now embrace almost every conccivalTle variety of subject, IilTlian and 
British, secular and religions. Some of them, such as the IUiaskar, in the dis- 
cussion of secular subjects, and the Tatwa Bod him in the discussion of religious 
subjects, display uncommon shrewdness and ability. Indeed, the Press, as a 
whole, has been gradually improving in its literary character, and in the quality 
and the qxtent of the information given by it year by year. The circulation of 
most of the papers is as yet hut limited. Probably the number of regular readers 
may not yet amount altogether to above 20,000 or 30,000. 

6222. Do they ever touch upon questions of European polities? 

Some of them do; and they do it very sharply. There is one in English in 
particular, which has been of late years dealing rather acrimoniously with the 
subject of European politics. It is in the hands of a party in Calcutta, not 
very well affected towards the British Government. 

6223. Earl of KUmbot'ough. j Arc not they in the habit of translating all the 
worst and most libellous ^passages from the English newspapers ? 

I regret to say, that they very often do translate passages of that kind, both 
on the subject of politics and on the subject of religion, the character of the one 
being anti-Christian, and of the other, anti-British. 1 have seen translated into 
some of the Bengalee papers passages out of Paine’s Age of Reason, and similar 
obnoxious publications; and on the other hand, passages from certain organs ol 
violent political partisanship. 


6224. Do they circulate much in the A'lofussil.? 

They circulate a good deal about the Suddcr stations, that is to say, stations 
where there arc Courts of Justice? because in these are congregated the largest 
number of readers. More unless they also circulate throughout the Mofussil 

among Zemindarv families and their agents. 

• , 

6226. Does’it come within your knowledge that copies of those newspapers 
are regularly sent to many of the Native Princes ? 

f have certainly understood that copies of some of them have been so sent, 
whether regularly or not, I cannot pretend to say. Sometimes there is reason 
to believe they have been sent, if not with an evil intention, at all events not 
with a good effect. 


622(1. Earl of Albemarle. ) Will you state what is the general character of the 
young man who was the writer of the article on “The Zemindar and the Ryot”? 

He is one of the very best of the educated Natives, and has always borne a 
very resectable character ; maintaining, with a few others who arc like-minded, 
a position very much isolated from the great mass of his countrymen. 


6227. He is unlike the generality of the young Bengalese ? 

Yes ; having very little or nothing of the wild, reckless ami extravagant spirit, 
so characteristic of that restless, blustering, discontented, and withal shallow, 
conceited and rather worthless class. 


6228. Do the Natives ever make a comparison between our rule and that of 
the Mahoinedan and Native Princes in any of those newspapers ? 

They do occasionally descant on that subject, and with no friendly feeling, 
I am sorry to say, towards the British Government ; at the same time it must, be 
owned, that there have been Europeans who have very unwisely helped on the 
Natives in that direction. In the case of a well-known agitator, who visited 
Calcutta some years ago, invectives on this very subjec^ were very wild and 
declamatory, and tended to exasperate the Natives very much ; so that all of us 
who really wished the continuance and the perpetuity of the British Government 
(20. 29.) k 4 for 
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for tin: sake of the people of India themselves, apart altogether from any interests 
of our own, could have nothing to do with him and his turbulent meetiugs 
ft was a season of turmoil and excitement among the Native population of 
Calcutta, which was very unhealthy. 

6220. What do you consider to have been the effect of education on the 
morals of the Natives? 

A great deal of course depends upon what the nature of the education is. If 
education be given to them of the description which may be called merely 
secular, as I indicated on Friday last, without any corrective or modifying 
religious influences, the tendency in itself is not good, and the effect on the 
morals of the Natives any thing byt satisfactory. 

6230. Has education made them more or less truthful ? 

As to truthfulness there is no question that some of those who have acquired 
even that species of merely secular education have shown a higher sense of 
honour in that respect. They know what that is which will best conduce to 
their own interests, and that, with British gentlemen, nothing will tend more to 
do so than an habitual regard for veracity. They may, therefore, in the main be 
said, at least u fair proportion of the more sober and advanced ones, to be more 
truthful and trustworthy. As regards the effect of a thoroughly Christian educa- 
tion, I have 110 hesitation in saying, that its decided tendency is to improve the 
morals of the Natives in all respects, and that there are already some very noted 
instances of a complete transformation of character accomplished by its means. 

6231. If educated Natives should be gradually admitted to the higher posts 
of administration in India, do not you think that parties sufficiently qualified for 
the purpose by education and knowledge and integrity could be found ? 

At this moment, the number of such would not be very large ; but if those 
educational processes were carried on in continuance, which already have been 
instituted, and were these also extended and improved, the number would he 
increasing year by year. At this moment, however, 1 could not honestly say 
that the number of men truly qualified fop the highest posts is very great. But 
were these posts fairly open to them, it cannot be doubted that individuals with 
full qualifications would from time to time be successively raised up. 

G232. If what is commonly called the civil service should continue to exist 
claiming a vested interest in the highest judicial, tiseal and other offices, must 
not it be a great bar to the employment of Natives-? 

If that service were to be continued in its present form, of course the Natives 
would still he excluded from the higher posts, and be eligible lot? Only inferior 
though respectable offices ; that, of necessity, would operate as a great bar to 
their employment, as well as a great discouragement to qualify themselves in the 
highest degree for it. 

6233. Earl of Elknborough . ] The service might be diminished if a number 
of Natives were gradually introduced to the higher offices ? 

It might undoubtedly, as regards the number of European officers. In the 
Judicial Department, as formerly indicated, the Natives have shown very great 
aptitude; and ultimately, l believe, there would be found Natives who would be 
fit«to occupy any position, even the highest, not only in that but in every' cjher de- 
partment. To a fair share of these higher offices, the Natives, on every ground of 
equity and true policy, are fully entitled, in proportion as they prove themselves 
to be thoroughly qualified for them, not only by talents and attainments, but also 
by integrity of character, sobriety of judgment, experience and acquired habits 
of business ; though, of course, the gradual introduction of them into these offices 
must eventuate in the gradual diminution of the number of Europeans. 

6234. How do the gentlemen appointed to the Revenue Service make them- 
selves masters of all the tenures which they have to administer ? 

It would he too much for an unprofessional man like me to attempt to define 
that process exactly; they are, of course, thrown very much upon their own 
resources^ they are obliged to pick up information in the best way. they can, 
partly from notices which appear in different works on the subject, partly from 
those who have already been in the office before them, and partly from Native 
agents, and in any other available ways ; there is no regular or established mode 
of acquiring the knowledge that I am aware of; the subject of land tenures is. 
* A ; ' 'W 
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verv complex, and endless diversities occur in different parts of India, which can a. Duf, t>.J5, 
only be properly mastered by long and dear-bought experience. 

* 623.'). Are not there more means open to gentlemen to make themselves 
masters of the law of India, so as to administer it, than to make themselves 
masters of the tenures of India? 

. As far as I am aware, there has been no regular or authorized way of their 
becoming acquainted with the law of India beyond the lectures delivered in 
Haileybury College ; and the knowledge so acquired must hitherto, from all 
accounts, have been meagre and unsatisfactory enough. When they go out to 
India they are simply examined upon the languages, and usually sent jn the first 
instance as assistants to the magistrates. The knowledge of law, therefore, they 
arc very much obliged to acquire for themselves the best way they can. 


0236. They have the regulations iu their possession? 

Ves; but I am not aware that they have ever had the advantage of any regular 
training or exposition or examination in connexion with these. 

0237. If they desire to devote themselves to the acquisition of legal knowledge, 
have not they a better means of acquiring that knowledge than they have of 
acquiring a knowledge of the tenures of India? 

In one respect, of course, a knowledge of the law is more accessible, because it 
is to be found in the Government regulations; only these are immensely 
voluminous and complex. To a stranger from this country, the difficulty is also 
enhanced by their abounding with peculiarities, which spring from the peculiar 
habits and usages of the Natives, and which, at the outset, would require the 
services of an experienced expounder to render them perfectly intelligible. 

0238. From the difficulty of acquiring the knowledge of land-tenures in India, 
should not you think, if there be abuses in the judicial administration, there must 
be much greater abuses in the revenue administration? 

1 should not like to answer that question, simply because I am not quite 
certain of the precise kind of answer I ought to give to it. To be able to give a 
fair and candid opinion as to the relative amount of the abuses which may be 
supposed to exist in these two departments would imply a much minuter 
acquaintance with the .necessary detail? than 1 can pretend to. 


0230. Which should you prefer, to have a civil suit decided by a Mofussii 
Judge, or your right to land Hiy a Collector ? 

That, of course, would very much depend on the character and experience of 
these functionaries respectively; but I. have no doubt at all that a Collector of 
ordinary talent and ordinary acquirements might within a reasonable time . 
acquire such a knowledge of the subject in the ways already indicated as to make 
his decisions. in the main trustworthy; as I said, however, there arc great 
practical difficulties in the way, owing to the interminable complexity of the 
subject itself, as well as the corrupt aud conflicting nature of Native testimony. 

6240. What is to happen to the suit before lie has acquired his knowjpdge ? 

That, should such a case arise, must be regarded as part of the imperfection of 
the existing system. - 

6241^ Chairman.] Can you furnish a brief statement relative to the extent 
and the results of missions in India f 

I can itf a few sentences supply a summary of that kind. In going about India 
three or four years ago, I made out various statistics of the missions at different 
places, and I should thus have been prepared to make a statement on the subject, 
though itwould have been onlyapproximatelv accurate; since then,rncans have been 
taken to render the statement, 1 may say, authoritatively accurate. About two years 
ago, the body of missionaries in Calcutta of all churches united together, and endea- 
voured to obtain correct statistics on the subject ; aud one of the means employed by 
them was that of sending a tabulated circular to all the missionary stations through- 
out the whole of India and Ceylon. To all those, returns were made by the agents 
on the spot, with five or six exceptions : the aggregate result of the whole ot 
those returns, when put together, may be very summarily stated as follows : at 
the commencement of the year 1852, there were labouring throughout India and 
Ceylon, the agents of 22 Missionary Societies. These irfclude 443 missionaries, 
of whom 48 are ordained Natives, together with 608 Native catechists ; these 
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agents reside at 313 missionary stations. There have been founded 331 Native 
churches, containing 18,410 communicants in a community of 112,191 Native 
Christians. The missionaries maintain 1,347 vernacular day-schools, containing 
47,504 boys, together with 93 boarding-schools containing 2,414 Christian bo vs; 
they also superintend 120 superior English day-schools, and instruct therein 
14,502 boys and young men. Female education embraces 347 day-schools for 
girls, containing 11 ,51 9^ scholars, and 1.02 girls’ boarding-schools, containing 
2,779 Christian girls. For the good of Europeans, 71 services are maintained : 
in all, there are 64,480 hoys and 14,778 girls, making a total of 78,778. The 
entire Bible has been translated into 10 of the principal languages of India; the 
New Testament into five others, and, separate Gospels into four of the languages of 
some of the wild hill tribes ; grammars and dictionaries have also been prepared 
of all the leading languages of India. School- books have, in like manner, been 
composed in three different languages, as well as a great variety of Christian 
works, while many have been translated from the English : that is a very brief 
and compendious summary of the whole of the existing doings. In the sum- 
mary, the Scripture readers and schoolmasters, who constitute a" numerous class, 
are not included. The missionaries, with a very few exceptions, are ordained 
ministers from different Protestant churches in Europe and America. The Native 
catechists arc in reality preachers of the Gospel ; some of whom, especially those 
connected with the Scottish missions, have received a very superior education. 
Native churches mean separate congregations, consisting of Native church 
members in full communion. Native Christians denote all, whether actually 
baptized or not, who have broken caste, abandoned heathen worship, and placed 
themselves under Christian instruction. 

0242. Karl of FMenborouy/i.) l)o you suppose that .those arc all Christians 
who attend the schools? 

They are not all ( -hristians by any means who attend the schools. A distinction 
is here drawn between Christian and heathen children ; the vernacular day-schools 
are chiefly attended by heathen children of the poorer classes, who there receive 
a plain elementary Christian education. The hoarding-schools, again, contain 
almost exclusively Christian children, who are there not merely instructed, but 
trained into Christian habits. ’Flic English day-schools, or rather Auglo-ver- 
nacular day-schools, are frequented chiefly by heathen youths of the better classes 
and higher castes, who there receive a sound education of varying extent in 
Christian and general European knowledge. Some jof these, such as the Scottish 
Institutions, and a few others, alike English and American, consist not merely 
of a school department, hut of a higher, or, more properly speaking, collegiate 
department, in which the higher branches of European literature, science and 
philosophy are taught, in intimate conjunction with Christian theology. I may, 
however, be excused for adding, that such a naked statistical summary or enume- 
ration of results can convey no adequate impression of the real nature and effect 
of the work of evangelization now carried on in India, or of its prospects for the 
future. There the whole of these results to ho found aggregated within the limits 
of a defined and coinpassable locality, such as a single city or .country -district, 
they would emphatically proclaim to the very eye of sense, that even now, missions 
in India lmd not proved a failure ; but, scattered as they are, in fragments and 
atoms, over so vast, a range of territory, and through such multitudinoitt masses 
of people, they may, to the hasty and superficial glance of an ignorant inexperienced 
observer, appear insignificant or worthless, if indeed they appear to pxist at all. 
To the eye, however, of the practised observer of human nature in its various 
stationary and tran.-sitiona.ry states, who can appreciate the enormousness of the 
initial difficulties that had to he overcome, and the vastuess of the preparations 
that had to be made for the successful prosecution of so arduous an enterprise, — 
the results already achieved, so far from appearing insignificant, will exhibit 
relatively the same aspect, with reference to the ultimate Christianization of India, 
that the first occasional sprout ings, in early spring, and after a long and dreary 
winter, cannot fail to present to the eye of the practised husbandmen, with 
reference, to the ultimate reaping of an abundant harvest. 

6243. Earl of Albemarle.] You have some knowledge of the class called half- 
castes, have you not ? t " 

Yes. v ' ; . 

6244, Do 
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6244. Do' you know whether many of them are men of character and educa- Rev. A. Duf.D.D. 

tion l 

Undoubtedly in Calcutta there are several who are men of charaeier and 0Ul Junft 1 53 ' 
education; at Madras, too, and other places, 1 have met with some such. No 
doubt, from various unpvopitious circumstances, a considerable proportion of the 
community has been greatly depressed in former days, and may be so still ; but 
they have been of late years decidedly rising ; they have been making great 
efforts to educate themselves, and that, too, very successfully. In Calcutta they 
have at least one large institution, wholly supported by themselves, named the 
Parental Academy, which is now one of the most efficient and best-conducted 
educational seminaries in India. • 

6245. Do you consider that among them there are men who, by their know- 
ledge and integrity, are fit to hold civil office ? 

I should certainly say that there arc men among them of unblemished character 
and integrity, and, so far as fitness for business is concerned, they obtain the 
highest testimonials from secretaries and other competent, judges connected with 
the Government service under whom they labour. I have often heard them 
spoken highly of as having considerable aptitude for civil office. 

6246. Do you think there arc many of them equal, in point of qualification, 
for civil office to the average number of covenanted civil servants? 

The difficulty in answering that question arises from this, that not having had 
hitherto an opportunity of displaying their qualifications for the higher offices 
in the same way that the covenanted civil servants have had, we cannot appeal 
to actual facts ; hut from the amount of talent which they exhibit, and their 
proved fitness for business, one would confidently expect that a fair proportion 
of them, if the opportunity were properly afforded, w ould be found so qualified. 

In my own mind, I have no doubt, at all that such would be found to lie the 
result. 

6247. Lord Stanley of Alderlev.J Will you state what you would propose the 
Government should do towards the further improvement and extension of educa- 
tion in India ? 

For thy reasons previously given, aiid others which might be adduced, if time 
permitted, and of which a summary will be found in Mr. Macaulay’s Minute of 
February 1835, it is indisputable that the Colleges for Oriental learning, that is, 
the Colleges for the teaching of Oriental literature in its usual comprehensive 
sense, through the media of llie Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian languages, are, for 
the great j»yl proper ends of sound and enlightened education, worse than 
useless. Surely, then, the wisest and best policy on the part of the British, 

Government would be to fall back on the resolutions of Lord William Bcutinck, 
in March 1835, resolutions which, without damaging or interfering with the 
existing vestecl rights of any one, would lead to the gradual abolition ot these 
colleges as seminaries for the educational training of Natives, and thus liberate 
the funds so wastefully lavished upon them for the purposes of a sound and 
healthful education throughout the land. If the learned Oriental languages are 
to be taught at all in the Government institutions, they ought to be taught 
simply as languages by one or two Native professors, under general European 
superintendence, with a practical view towards the ‘enrichment of the vernacu/ar 
tongues, and the raising up of a superior class of .vernacular translators and 
teachers. , In this salutary direction some considerable steps have recently been 
taken in the Sanscrit College of Puna, under the admirable arrangements of 
Major Candy. Then, secondly, the time has come when, in places like Calcutta 
and Bombay, the Government might very’ well relinquish its pecuniary and 
controlling charge over primary or merely elementary education. The demand 
is in these places so great for the higher English instruction, that were a test, or 
criterion of scholarship established for admission to the colleges, where, as in 
Europe, the higher branches alone of literature, philosophy and science. &c. &c., 
ought to be taught, the Natives would be found both able and willing, in suffi- 
cient numbers, to qualify themselves. In Calcutta, the pupils’ fees in the school 
and patshala, that is, the vernacular school connected with the Hindoo College, 
amount to about 12,000 rupees annually (1,200/.) t In the Hindoo College 
itself they amount to about 30,000 rupees (3,0007.) * Somoof the heads of Native 
society have now acquired sufficient experience and aptitude to enable them to 

(20. £9.) l 2 v carry 
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JUv. A. Duff, D.D. carry on the management of the necessary preparatory seminaries themselves. 

In this way, also, a considerable saving might be effected in the educational 

wwi June 1 853 . f un( js. Thirdly : the time has come when, more especially at the Presidency 

seats, lectureships on high professional subjects, such as law and civil engineering, 
should be established, not as an integral or constituent part of the course of any 
existing Government College, but on such a free and unrestricted footing as to 
admit of the attendance of qualified students from all other institutions. East 
Indian, Armenian, Missionary or Native. In this way, not only might a stimulus 
be given to the general cause of sound education, but the Government might, in 
the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s resolution, obtain for its own services a larger share 
than now of really superior native talgnt and cultivated acquirement. The time has 
also come in Calcutta, at. least when with comparatively little additional expense, 
to Government, a university might be established, somewhat after the general 
model of the London University, with a sufficient number of faculties constituted 
on so wide and liberal and comprehensive a basis, as to embrace within the range 
of its stimulating and fostering influence whatever sound, invigorating, purifying, 
elevating studies may be carried on in any, whether of the Government or non- 
Government institutions. Fourthly : the time has now come when, in the 
estimation even of many who formerly thought otherwise (I simply state this is 
an expression of my own deliberate opinion, in which, however, I knqw there is 
an entire concurrence on the part of a large body of British subjects in this 
country and in India), the Government might with the greatest propriety arid 
advantage, act on the principle recommended in the minute of Lord Tweeddale, 
dated August 184G ; that principle, for very strong and weighty reasons set forth 
in the minute itself— a minute which, in justice to the noble author, and to the 
great cause of improved education which he so ably advocates, might well be 
called for as evidence by this Committee — that principled^, to allow the Bible to 
he introduced as a class-book into the English classes of Government institu- 
* tions, under the express and positive proviso, that attendance on any class, at 

the hour when it was taught, should be left entirely optional ; in other words, 
leaving it entirely free to the Native students to read it or not, as their con- 
sciences might dictate or their parents might desire. That such a course would 
now be alike safe, practical and advantageous, might be shown in many ways. 
Already has his Highness the Rajah ofVTravancorc, the head of jhe most 
intensely Brahminieal Government in India, set the exaihple. In his English 
school at Trevandrum, he has of his own accord introduced the Bible, or allowed 
it to he introduced, into the higher classes, consisting of Brahmins, Nairs, and 
other high-caste youths. Some 50 or GO of them 1 had the pleasure of exami- 
ning on its contents about four years ago, and subsequently had thP'opportunity 
of congratulating the Rajah 011 his truly enlightened liberality ; on which his 
Highness, in substance, remarked that he had himself read the Bible, and found 
it to be a book full of good instructions ; adding, with emphasis, “ and if any 
of my subjects, old or young, wish to read it, why should they not be allowed 
to do so ?” It is true that Lord Tweeddalo’s proposition occasioned a good deal 
of excitement at the time at Madras ; hut it could very easily be shown that a 
great deal of that excitement was not of Native origin, but the result of ephemeral, 
extraneous and adventitious causes. Of this the most decisive proof is, that 
that portion of the Madras Press, more especially the “ Madras Crescent,” which 
w&s once most violently opposed to the measure, has, through the illumining 
influence of subsequent events, seen cause to change its views upon the subject. 
Without, therefore, any further detaining the Committee, I beg leave Jto hand in 
a few short extracts as part of my evidence, confirmatory of this statement, from 
the Madras papers, together with a few extracts from the recorded deliverances 
of men whose opinions on such a subject as that of religious instruction in con- 
nexion with Native education are entitled to the greatest weight. They include 
the opinions of Governors and Civilians, and the Principal of one of the 
Government Colleges. 

Apreadi* H. The Extracts are delivered in. — (Vide Appendix H.) 

0248. Wbat 4 s the effect of those extracts? 

Their geijgraleffect is to indicate the value of religious or Bible instruction in 
Native education, and the absence of any real or insuperable repugnance on the 
part of the Natives towards it ; and, as an inference from; all this, the desirable- 
ness of introducing the Bible, in the manner I have mentioned, into the GoVera- 

' _ ment 
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ment institutions— leaving; it entirely open and free to any of the Natives to read 
•or to decline to read it as they think proper— together with the harmlessness, 
sp eakin g in a political sense, of such a measure. 

6249. Do you think it would he attended with this danger, that the Natives 
would look upon it as the beginning of a system of conversion l . 

It is in reference to the absence of such danger that I consider the bearing of 
some of these extracts to be so very important. Continuing, then, niv answer to 
the previous question, I would say, lastly, that whatever may be the resolution 
of Government with, reference to the extension or modification of the system 
pursued in its own institutions, the time has come when, in the growing con- 
viction of numbers in this country and vi India, the Government ought to 
extend its aid to all other institutions by whomsoever originated and supported, 
where a sound general education is communicated. Indeed this plan of assisting 
uon-Government and even missionary schools has already, in certain instances, 
been actually carried out with good effect. It is generally well known that the 
Court of. Directors, towards the close of last century, through the Madras 
Government, gave their sanction and encouragement to the Protestant schools 
established by Mr. Schwartz at Tan j ore. In the year 1807, they also, in reply 
to a memorial from Messrs. Kohl off and Iloest, the successors of Schwartz, 
instruct the Madras Government to raise the allowance to those schools from 
41 to 100 pagoda6 per month, declaring that they were “ satisfied that the con- 
duct and spirit of that mission had proved beneficial to the Natives, and tended 
to conciliate them to their (the British) Government.” Again, in 1838, Mr. 
Blackburn, Collector of Madura, conveyed his opinion to the Madras Govern- 
ment, to the effect that the Court of Directors' instruction for the encouragement 
of vernacular and other education amongst the Natives of India would be best 
promoted in his districts by extending support to the American mission schools 
there. Accordingly the sum of 3,000 rupees was granted in aid of those schools, 
free from all conditions or restrictions as to the mode of its application. Liberal 
aid has also been extended by Government to the benevolent institutions of Cal- 
cutta, ami Jye Nairain’s school, Benares, both of which arc under the exclusive 
management of Christian bodies wholly independent of Government, But it is 
not on any such precedents, however apposite, that f would lean for support to 
the present proposal ; 1 would trust solely to its own intrinsic rightness and 
desirableness, so far as it goes — I say, so far as it goes, because 1 do not regard it 
as abstractly the best that could *be conceived or desired, but only the best that 
seems practicable, amid tlift heterogeneousness of hostile interests and opinions, 
without involving the sacrifice or dereliction of any fundamental principle of 
truth or rectitude. Looking, then, at the subject broadly, in all its bearings, I 
have for several years past entertained the persuasion, that the principle on which 
the Government at home has been distributing its educational funds is the only 
principle on*which, in the very peculiar and conflicting slate of things in India, 
the British Government there could practically interpose for the encouragement 
and assistance of all parties engaged in the great cause of improved education. 
Here, at home, ilie Government docs not expend its educational resources on 
the maintenance of a few monopolist institutions; it strives to stimulate All parties, 
far and wide, who desire to further the cause of improved education, by offering 
proportional aid to all who show themselves willing to help themselves. On the 
subject of religion, except, perhaps, in the case of the established Churdhes, 
whose standards of faith are engrossed in the law of the land, it maintains a strict 
neutrality, leaving that entirely tojhe felt responsibilities of the different parties 
themselves. Through its own appointed inspectors it has a sufficient guarantee 
for the soundness and efficiency of the ordinary branches of study. Now, while, 
at. an earlier stage of our history in India, it was certainly one great object 
to create a taste among the Natives for our improved instruction of every 
kind, and the British Government might feel itself warranted in devoting the 
whole of its available educational funds to the maintaining of a few costly 
monopolist institutions of its own, the change of circumstances and onward 
progress of events may be found to render such exclusive and costly mo- 
nopolies no longer desirable. The taste for improved instruction having 
now been to , so large an extent created at the seats of Presidency and 
■other large totffis, and throughout many country districts, there may soon cease 
to exist, if it has not in some degree ceased already, the same real or apparent 
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3tm>. A. Duf,D.D. necessity on the part of Government for upholding in such places such exclusive 
and expensive seminaries as it has hitherto maintained. But, be this as it may,- 
June i 53 . s i nce the present educational funds of the Government ought certainly to be 
’ increased, and since the great object of the British Indian Government should 

be to diffuse as widely as possible the blessings of improved education amongst 
its error and superstition-ridden subjects, why not bring the principle of the 
Home Government educational measure to bear qn the state' <Jf things in India, 
with any needful adapting modifications suited to tire difference 'of circumstances 
and the peculiar exigencies of the people ? Instead of exhausting' all. its educa- 
tional resources on a few exclusive institutions, the system pursued in which is 
far from satisfactory to the British Christian, the British patriot,' or tlic real well- 
wishers of India's prosperity, and hs connected therewith the stability and per- 
manence of the British power -why might it not henceforward ' thus practically 
address all its Indian subjects, “ Without respect of class or race, we are desirous 
of promoting your mental, moral and social improvement. For this end we wish 
to encourage the acquisition of the improved literature and science of Europe, 
through the medium alike of the English and vernacular tongues. All, there- 
fore, who wish to participate in the advantages of such acquisition, we are willing 
to assist in some way proportional to their own efforts ; the books and system of 
tuition being subject to the approval of our own accredited inspectors.” JSuch. 
a mode of distributing and applying a large portion of the educational funds as 
that now suggested would tend vastly to enhance their productiveness. , East 
Indians and Armenians, who at. Calcutta, Madras and elsewhere have been nobly 
struggling in the face of many difficulties to educate themselves, together with 
Native Christians and others, heretofore wholly excluded from any participation 
in the Government bounty, — -hut whose claims are equally valid with those of 
any other classes of their Indian fellow-subjects, — would, then conic in for their 
due share. The Natives generally, and all who feel interested in Native improve- 
ment, would, in all directions, be stimulated to do a vast deal more than they 
ever did before in advancing the educational cause. Without directly trenching 
on the peculiar religious convictions or prejudices of any parties, Hindoo, Muss el- 
man, European or any others, the Government educational funds, instead of being 
any longer exclusively lavished on a few institutions, would have the effect of 
extending and multiplying ten-fohl, at a comparatively small cost, really useful 
schools and seminaries, and of thus more rapidly and widely diffusing the benefits 
of mi enlightened education among the masses tjf the people. Thus also, l may be 
permitted in conclusion to add, by the adoption of such and other kindred im- 
proving measures, and the smile of the God of Providence upon them, may the 
British Government in India render its administration of that vast realm a 
source and surety of abounding prosperity to itself- a guarantee of brightening 
•hope to the millions of the present generation - a fount of reversionary blessings 
to future generations, who, as they rise in long succession, may joyously hail 
the sway of the British sceptre as the surest pledge, not only of the continued 
enjoyments of their dearest rights, but the extension and improvement of their 
noblest privileges. 

6250. ‘Are the Committee to understand that the principle you would wish 

to see adopted amongst the Natives of India is, that grants should be given 
indiscriminately in aid of all schools of whatever religion, or however they might. • 
conduct their education ? ■ 4 

That, with the specified limitations, is the principle of the proposal. Whether 
the Government should retain its present institutions in their present forms, or 
whether it should curtail or modify them in any of the ways pointed out, looking 
to all the difficulties and extreme peculiarities of the case, and seeing that 
theie are so many different parties already at work in India, and so many 
morfe that might lie stimulated to lend their aid or augment their contributions, 
what I have suggested is, that the Government should adopt the measure of 
aiding all schools and colleges in . which sound and approved knowledge is 
communicated by their several supporters and conductors, in tire proportion of 
tlieir pwn respective efforts. < ■ 

6251. Your recommendation goes to that extent ? 

It does. It is simply the application to India of the principle upon which 
The British Government acts here in Great Britain ; namely, ‘the principle of 
^proportionally helping all who help themselves, 011 condition' that the Govern- 

5 . -.5 . ;f . meet 
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ment be allowed to take cognizance, through its own inspectors, of that depart- 
ment with which the Government as such can fairly grapple; that is to say, the 
department Of a sound general education ; leaving the matter of religious 
instruction as a thing to be determined by the several parties themselves ; while 
the Government maintains towards them the attitude of a strict neutrality, 
interfering neither J^y its injunctions nor its prohibitions. 

6252. You would not wish to see any religious element introduced into any of 
those schools ? 

Not as enforced or directly controlled by the Government. That is the reason 
why I have stated that I do not. desire that the Government, as such, should take 
immediate charge or cognizance of religion in those schools, or hi anyway 
hold itself officially responsible for it. 

6253. Lord IVynfard . J It is part of your plan, also, that the endowment of the 
institution* which are now endowed should go to form a part of the education 
fund? ■ 4 

Thogfe are the Oriental colleges ; the colleges which teach those antiquated 
and useless branches referred to on Friday last. Part of iny proposal certainly 
is, that* reserving the rights of all existing incumbents, the endowments or fixed 
grants allotted to them should be transferred to the support of really useful 
institutions. 

6254. Are the Committee to understand you, that those parts of the endow- 
ment which have been raised by voluntary contributions as well as Government 
endowment should betaken for those purposes? 

. The funds raised by voluntary contributions, of course, would have to he dealt 
with upon their own merits, with reference to the terms, conditions and objects 
of their appropriation. That is a question for the Government or the Courts of 
Justice to settle. What I suggested was, that, so far as the Government support: 
is. concerned, it could grapple at once with its own share of the contribution. 
As to any contributions which may have been voluntarily given by private 
individuals for the support of such institutions, they would have been dealt with 
on principles of equity, in the manner already indicated. 

6255. Is not that, the case with tlics Government institution at Calcutta? 

The Oriental institutions at Calcutta, so far as my memory serves me, in 
other words, the Sanscrit College for the Hindoos, and the Madussa or Mabo- 
rnctlan College for the Mahomedans, as also the Sanscrit College of Benares, are 
purely of Government origin, and entirely supported by the Government. 

6250. Assisted by private contribution also, are not they ? 

Not assisted bv any private fund that 1 am aware of. 

6257. Was no part of the endowment bequeathed by Natives ? 

Not certainly of any of the colleges now named, so far as I remember. The 
case is widely different with the college at llooghhy. 

6258. At what period did this Government endowment take place ? 

I think the question, though in a somewhat different form, was asked on 
Friday last, and l then stated that in the time of Warren Hastings, in 1781, the 
' Madusw or Mahomedan College was founded ; the next was at Benares, Jhe 
Sanscrit College, some 10 years later: the Sanscrit College at Calcutta is 
Comparatively a modern institution, its origin being as recent as the year 1821, 
and being then resolved upon in lieu of certain colleges that Lord Minto had 
proposed in 1811 to establish at Nudda and Tirhoot. 

6259. Mr. Macaulay’s minute, proposing to take those revenues and adapt: 
them to the English institution, caused a great deal of complaint, did not it? 

It is always the case, whether in Calcutta, .Madras, or anywhere else where 
you have interested parties concerned, that they may easily make out a dolorous 
story, aud gain^a party of sympathisers, and raise some sort of excitement in 
connexion with their real or supposed grievance: hut, really aud truly, those 
who know the Hindoos best, would, I believe, be ready to testify that, to a great 
extent, it was a shallow pr even fictitious excitement in ’the particular ease now 
iindtT .cpn^idera^bn.'^ The number of those who were really interested in the 
m$tter wa| very smalF. f lt must be remembered that those- institutions- do not 
can&snt the great ihass bit the people at all ; they concern only the learned, who 
■ :;1$9.:29.) i- h 4 look 
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Rn. A.Dufr, D.D. look down with contempt upon the masses of the people — those learned who- 
— — - keep the monopoly of the learning entirely to themselves, and, having no' 

6 th June 1853 . S y n ,p a thy with the ignorant multitudes around, do nothing whatsoever towards 

' their mental enlightenment ; it could not, therefore, he honestly said that the 

suppression of those institutions would occasion any kiud of r 0 al concern or 
fermentation beyond the small coterie of Sanscrit Brahmins oh the one hand, 
and Mahomcdan Maulavis on the other. > ■ 

‘ • -*/ '■ 

6260. At that time almost all the principal legal documents were ih Persian, 
were not they? 

It was at that time already purposed, and in a manner determined, speedily to 
abolish Persian as the language of'legaf and other Government business; and 
three or four years after it was abolished, so that, to a great extent, its acquisition 
became practically useless. 

6261. You consider that it would be no violation of the Government endow- 
ment to take it and use it according to the plan which you propose? •» 

1 should consider that it was in no way a violation of any Government pledge ; 
because the Government spontaneously, of its own accord, came forward and 
proposed to establish these colleges ; but, in so doing, they did not bind them- 
selves to maintain them for ever, under every possible change of circumstances ;, r 
and, as time has proved them to be worse than useless as regards any real 
mental or moral improvement of the Natives, it ought to be held as an open 
question lor the future, whether the present system should be continued or 
not. 

6262. The object was to conciliate the Natives, was not it ? 

At the time it was; and it might, perhaps, in so new a conjuncture of affairs, 
have had some slight effect of that kind. We were then very nearly strangers in 
the country in our capacity as Governors ; and the Natives did not understand 
us so well; but the originating causes of doubt or mistrust on their part with 
respect to our policy do not any longer exist; the Natives now well know us 
and our tolerant policy; and that sort of conciliation which was in vogue 
in those early days of our rule is not necessary in order to gain their good-will 
towards us ; rather, the transfer of monies, voluntarily granted by our Govern- 
ment, from useless to useful institutions, would only tend to gain favour for it, 
in the estimation of all the truly wise and intelligent among the Natives. 

6263. Earl of Ellmborouyh .] What do you contemplate will he the ultimate 

result to our Government if we should succeed in effecting a great improvement 
in the education of the Hindoos ? «-* 

, My own impression is, that if we go on giving them a thorough English secular 
education without any mollifying and counteracting influences of sufficient 
potency — disturbing them out of all their old ways and habits of thinking and 
feeling, and creating the very materials out of which spring restlessness and 
discontent, envy and jealousy, selfish and exorbitant ambition for power and 
place, irrespective of the needful moral and mental qualifications — there will not, 
there ednnot be, generally speaking, that sentiment of devotedness or loyaltv to 
the British Government which, for their own sakes and for the sake of their 
country, we should desire them to possess. And the ultimate result of such 
.uhfricndly or disloyal sentiments becoming wide spread in the case oft men of 
quickened intelligence, and having unlimited command of a free Press, with the 
English as a common medium of communication, it is not certainly difficult to 
foresee. I have a distinct impression, on the other hand, and 1 speak in tins' 
respect from experience, that any education, however highly advanced, which 
may be given to the Natives of India, if accompanied by those mollifying and 
counteracting influences which are connected with the sober yet zealous incul- 
cation of the Christian faith, so far from producing any feeling of hostility or 
disloyalty towards the British Government, will produce an effect entirely the 
other way. I should say, without any hesitation, that, at this rnoment, there are 
not in all India more devoted and loyal subjects of the British Crown than those 
Natives who have openly embraced Christianity ; and, next to these, with the 
feeling of loyalty in varying degrees of strength, those Natives who have 
acquired this higher English education iu immediate and inseparable connexion 
^th Christian knowledge and Christian influence. On this vjtallyMmportaut 
' Subject, alike as regards the honour and welfare of India and of Britain, I could 

well 
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w'ell expatiate, equally in the way of argument and fact; and shall be ready at Rn<. A.Dnjp, Q.D. 

any time .to do so, if required. Meanwhile, I have in answer to the question, 

briefly given expression to the conviction which has been growing in my own 61,1 Juiu: l8 $3 
mind ©ter since 1 began to get practically acquainted with the real state ana 
tendencies ;of things in India 23 years auo. Jn the face of all plausible theories 
and apparent analogies, whether deduc ed from the conduct and policy of ancient 
Rome or any oilier State— plainly involving conditions and relations wholly 
incompatible? with any that can exist between ours as a Christian Government 
und its non-Christian subjects in India — I have never ceased to pronounce the 
system of giving a high English education without religion as a blind, short- 
sighted, suicidal policy. On the other .hand, for weighty reasons, 1 have never 
ceased to declare, that if our object be, not merely for our own aggrandisement, 
but very specially for the welfare of the Natives, to retain our dominion in India, 
no wiser or more effective plan can be conceived than that of bestowing this 
higher English education in close und inseparable alliance with the illumining, 
quickening, beatifying influences of the Christian taitli ; indeed, i have never 
scrupled*to avow and proclaim my sincere conviction, that the extension of such 
higher education, so combined, would only be the means of consolidating and 
perpetuating the British Empire in India for years, or even ages to come, — vastly, 
yea, almost immeasurably, to the real and enduring benefit of both. 


6204. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Your opinion is, that education without 
Christianity would be likely to be injurious to the maintenance of the British 
Empire in India ; whereas education combined with the extension of Christianity, 
you think would be likely to be conducive to the maintenance of that empire ? 

I have a very strong and decided impression upon that head, not so much 
from theory — though much may be advanced in the way of argument, in the 
abstract — as from actual experience, having come in contact with individuals 
brought up under both systems to a very large extent ; not that any system can 
prevent what in the nature of things is inevitable — the ultimate severance of 
India from Britain as its sovereign power. But, with reference to the two 
systems now under review, what I aver is, that while the former would accelerate, 
the latter would retard the process of actual separation, or postpone it, almost 
indefinitely, to a later period ; and then, bound together, not merely by the ties 
of mutually-conferred favours, but. of 1 a common holy divine faith, we should 
part, not as enemies, but as friends, still gratefully bent on blessing each other. 
At the same time, as regards the 'working of the non-Christian system, it must 
be remembered that the aspect of tilings is somewhat different from wlmt it was 
20 years ago. The young men brought up in the Government Colleges at 
Calcutta anti elsewhere are now coming, more or less, into contact with the 
other class of young men, equal to themselves in literary and scientific attain- 
ments, but who are also, many of them, under Christian influence, and some of 
them Christians altogether. Such contact, as might be anticipated, is beginning 
to exercise a beneficial influence over them ; so that we have not now' to do 
with such a large proportion of those who would indulge in the wild freaks 
and extravagances so peculiarly characteristic of the class usually designated 
“ Young Bengal.'" For the spirit of “ Young Bengal,” while recklessly’ free in 
speech, and essentially iulidel in religion, is, I am bound to add, anything hut 
friendly £t bottom to the British Government. 

6265. F.arl of El/enborougfi.} Considering the characters of the Native Princes, 
and the social condition of the people of India generally, do you not think that 
the withdrawal of our controlling power would be one of the greatest calamities 
which ever befel the human race ? 

I should look upon the withdrawal of our controlling power, in the present 
circumstances of India, as the signal for universal auarchy and chaos ; an event, 
therefore, to be deplored aud deprecated by every one who has a regard even tor 
the ordinary interests of humanity. 

6266. We should not, therefore, run any risks, nor do any tiling which might 
possibly lead to that result ? 

Nothing, assuredly, which would naturally or necessarily tend to so disastrous 
a consummation. . 


6267. Lord Wunfor#.] You do not fear those results from the extension of 
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Not if wisely and timeously combined with Christianity ; that' is the great 
improving, regulating, controlling and conservative power. By the adoption 
of prudent measures for its impartation, in conjunction with other co-operative 
agencies, we may be honoured, under Providence, as the instruments in raising 
up India from her low and degraded condition, and leading her forward, renovated 
and enlarged, to the realization of her high destinies. Nor need we, if guided 
by ordinary prudence and discretion, be under any apprehension or alarm about 
offending the Natives, by resorting to the means and methods of moral suasion, 
in making known to them the principles and doctrines of the Christian faith. 
So far as I could see, the Natives of India, from their own peculiarly religious 
character-* for they are religious in their own way more than most people — 
think all the better of us for showing that we have a religion, and they are not 
alarmed if we talk to them in a kind and friendly way about our religion. 
1 never met with a Brahmin or high- caste Native of any rank who had any 
objection to talk on the subject, if we only approached him with the manifest 
tokens of kindliness and good-will. 

0208. I understood you to say, that, in the great majority of cases, education 
only tended to make the people infidels ? 

Your Lordship will remember, also, that I spoke entirely then of that higher 
English education which is wholly without any rightly controlling religious 
influence. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


GEORGE NORTON, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

0269. Chairman, j WILL you be so good as to state to the Committee how 
long you resided in India, and in what capacity ? 

I was appointed Advocate-general of Bombay originally, and arrived there in 
June 1823 ; 1 remained till March 1828 ; I then went to Madras, and remained 
as Advocate-general of Madras from March 1828 till March 18. r >3. 

6270. I believe you feel some reluctance in giving % evidence to the Com- 
mittee ? 

No further than that I am personally unwilling to give any evidence which 
might have the appearance of casting any sort of censure upon any party or 
person whatever who has entertained different views from myself with regard to 
the best mode of promoting Native education; but as far as fadts go, 1 have 
no reluctance ; but, on the contrary, every disposition to inform the Committee 
to the utmost of my power. 

6271. ITas your attention been much drawn to the subject of education in 
India ? 

Very much during the last 25 years. 

6272. Can you give to the Committee a sketch of the progress of education 
in the Madras Presidency '! 

I can- I shall he obliged, I fear, to speak a little mow. of myself than I 
should wish, having been somewhat prominently engaged in this cause* and more 
particularly by my Lord Elphinstone, in carrying out his views ; but 1 will be 
as concise as I can, and speak as little of myself as possible. When I arrived 
at Madras in 1828, I found there existed no scholastic establishments whatever 
of a public character. There were a few begun by missionaries, and some also 
by the clerical establishment, but none fouuded by the Government. I heard, 
that there had been a project for founding Tahsildary schools, suggested by Sir 
Thomas Munro, and that his proposition had emanated from the Government 
itself in the year 1826; but that either none had been established, or at all 
events, tibnc had succeeded. 1 only heard of two, and I think neither of them 
at the time of my arrival in 1828, or soon afterwards, was in existence at all ; 
about that -period I was engaged in supporting an ex officio information for the 
establishment of a charity, and as this ended in the fonndation of an educational 
institution, which was the very first of a public character founded in Madras, 
and has succeeded in my opinion thoroughly, and has become now a very 
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important foundation, and entirely managed by Natives, perhaps the Committee 
-will think it of some interest that 1 should give a concise history of that founda- 
tion, and of its progress. The charity in question was left by the will oi a 
Hindoo, whose name was Pacheapah. It was entirely for religions and super- 
stitious uses, with the exception of some general indications of benevolent 
objects, which were undefined. The executors of this Hindoo were to have 
expended the interest of one lac of pagodas for the purposes of those various 
religious foundations ; they, however, plundered the property, and my predecessor 
had obtained a decree upon an ex officio information for an account of the 
property, and for the establishment of the charities. A considerable sum of 
money had been obtained under that decree from the accountable parties, but 
the debt from them was still very large, and it appeared to me that rffore assets 
might be obtained ; 1 followed up the decree, and succeeded in accumulating the 
amount of between seven and eight lacs of rupees. This sum was far beyond 
what could by possibility have been expended upon any of tiie expressed purposes 
of the testator, he having limited certain sums for particular specific objects ; 
accordingly, 1 obtained a decree for the appropriation of the surplus beyond the 
interest of the original lac of pagodas, for the foundation of educational institu- 
tions ; and evidence was given (upon which that decree was sanctioned) that it 
was consistent with the object and views of the testator that the surplus 
should be so disposed of. The decree, however, provided that the Hoard of 
Revenue at Madras should have the supervision and organization of ail those 
educational institutions, which were approved of in principle by the decree, 
because, that Board, under a regulation of the Government, had the entire 
control over all charities which were to be established in the Provinces ; and a« 
only one of those charitable institutions was to be founded within the immediate 
Presidency town, all tiie rest were remitted to the Board of Revenue, the 
educational institutions being limited to those places where the testator desired 
that his bounty should be expended. The consequence of its being remitted to 
the Hoard of Revenue was, that a delay was occasioned from the date of the 
filial decree in the year 1831 to the year 1838. I often urged upon them the 
expediency of establishing those educational institutions, and the formation of a 
Native Board to govern them, but 1 never succeeded in getting their sanction. 
The Court of Directors in the meanwhile had warmly approved of those 
measures, and directed that they should be carried out, using these terms, " that 
the Government should exercise areal control and supervision of them.” 1 was 
given to understand that the reason why the Board of Revenue hesitated in 
taking any measures for the establishment of these institutions was, that they 
considered themselves precluded from interfering in any wav with charities which 
had religious or superstitious objects in view, and they applied that rule to the 
will, because the will itself had originally intended only religious objects. When * 
Lord Klphinstone came to the Government, he directed the objects of those 
charities to be* forthwith carried out, and the central institution at Madras was 
founded in the beginning of tin* year 1839, aud a Native Board appointed for 
the management of all the charities established by the Court’s decree. The 
expenditure for the educational institutions has been about 20,000 rupees per 
annum ; and a considerable surplus having still arisen, the Board have erected a 
very noble hall and buildings, capable of containing about 000 scholars. They 
originally had between 400 and 500 at the central school, but latterly they have 
had between 300 and 400, because their expenditure in the structure and in 
school-rooms has rather exceeded their means, and it was necessary to economise, 
in order to restore the funds to their old position. That institution is eutirely 
governed by Hindoos, with the exception of the patron, whom they choose as 
the principal or head of the educational foundations, and with whom they have 
occasionally advised. These schools are for elementary instruction in English aud 
in the vernaculars. But the delay of the foundation of the collegiate department 
of the Madras University, to which 1 will presently advert, and the slow progress 
of that institution, has induced them latterly to turn their attention to the 
possibility of introducing a higher education there than can be well obtained 
anywhere else. The central institution, and one or two others, arc in lull pro- 
gress at this moment. I will now proceed to advert to the progress of education 
under the immediate direction of the Government. When 1 arrived there, 1 was 
induced to lake up the subject of Native education, because it appeared to me 
to have been utterly neglected by all others ; I formed from the first this impres- 
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a. .Wutvn, /></. sion —which every day has strengthened — that, without the cooperation of the 

Natives, and particularly the influential Natives, and eventually the main body 

t>th .lane i8;VJ- 0 f j_| ie community, no effectual work could be done. I therefore began by 
— extending my acquaintance among the influential Natives, and had no difficulty 
in attracting a very considerable body about me, who attended at my house very 
frequently in the evening, when all these subjects were discussed. Every thing 
connected with the progress of knowledge, and with those branches of knowledge 
which 1 thought were most interesting to them, and most likely to be appreciated 
by them, was talked over. I had a great disadvantage in not being able to talk 
the native languages ; but those with whom I was associated, all spoke English 
tolerably well. 1 hose Native gentlemen- assisted me with the greatest warmth 
and zeal, and they gradually threw aside all religious prejudices, which were at 
first extremely strong. They had even personal objections to the measures I con- 
sidered necessary for the diffusion of useful knowledge ; and some of them par- 
ticularly objected to the instruction of the masses, and the mixture of various 
castes and grades in the same schools; but they gradually altered those sentiments 
altogether; and one, who was an eminent Brahmin, and high in employment 
under the Government as a Police Magistrate, informed the rest that, though he 
considered his own position with the same bias and the same feeling of 'pride as 
an English nobleman would consider his position, he waived it all for what be con- 
sidered to be the general good, being quite convinced that the advancement of 
education was connected mainly with the prosperity of the country. The next 
step which produced a considerable stir among the Native community at Madras 
was the delivery of a course of lectures, wnich many, who could understand 
English pretty well, attended. Those lectures w ere directed to local subjects, 
particularly the history of the Constitution of England, the nature of the. Local 
Government, the Principles of Justice, and of the Administration of the Law’ : sub- 
jects of Political Economy, the Constitution of the Local Courts, and topics of 
that nature ; a considerable degree of attention was at length raised, and the 
subject of education became at last popular. This was before the arrival of Lord 
Elphinslone ; but in 1836, Sir Frederick Adam appointed a committee of three 
gentlemen — 1 was not one of them myself — to lake the subject of the promotion of 
Native education into their consideration, and to suggest some systematic plan 
for advancing it. Those gentlemen contiwied to act as a Hoard for three years. 
They established a school, which I have no hesitation ill saying became really 
an abuse instead of a source of progress. They had a school of 180 scholars, 
who received a small payment for attending; and they had a head master, who 
was a worthy man, hut slenderly educated. He could merely read and write, and 
do a few sums in arithmetic, and he was at the head of the establishment. The 
others were Native teachers. The school was for the instruction of Natives in 
English as well as the vernaculars ; but wheu that school came to be handed 
over, and placed under the direction of the Board of the Madras University, 
it was found that only one of the Natives who taught English could himself read 
or write intelligibly. The Superintendent had a salary of 170 rupees a month, 
although he was very inferior to a tutor, who was retained l>v the Board of the 
Madras 'University at GO rupees a month. That Board could not take away his 
high salary, and, accordingly, he had a lower class, hut a higher pay than another 
tutor retained on the establishment. However, the committee appointed by Sir 
Frederick Adam was abolished by my Lord Elpbinstone on these grounds, ’that they 
had acted without any co-operation whatever with the Natives, and th.it they had not 
taken any of them into their councils at all; that they had not formed any educa- 
tional institution adequate to the objects of the Court of Directors by introducing 
a higher species of instruction ; and that they had chiefly directed their view's in 
suggesting educational establishments, which they had not. however, founded, to 
proselytism. Then Lord Elphiustono took up the subject of Native education, 
and did me the honour :>f calling me to his confidential councils. I did my best 
to assist in carrying out his views, which were founded as well upon the prin- 
ciples laid dow n, by Sir Thomas Munro as those which were advocated specifi- 
cally by the Court of Directors. If the Committee will not think I am intru- 
ding too much upon them, 1 will read those principles laid down by Sir Thomas 
Munro, which I can easily refer to, and also those laid down by the Court of 
Directors. Sir Thomas Munro, no doubt, intended to have carried his pro- 
ject for the education, of the Natives much further than the foundation of 
Talisildary schools, for lie says, adverting to the necessity there was of qualifying 
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the Natives 'for higher employments than they had hitherto attained: “ U'e 
profess to seek the improvement of the Natives, but propose means ilie most 
adverse to success. The advocates of improvement do not seem to have per- 
ceived the great springs on which it. depends. They propose to place no con- 
fidence in Natives, to give them no authority, and to exclude them from office 
as much as possible ; but they are ardent in their zeal for enlightening them by 
the general diffusion of knowledge. No conceit more wild and absurd than 
this was ever engendered in the darkest ages.” lie adds, that the official em- 
ployment of Natives should he “ in proportion as experience may prove their 
qualification to discharge them.” In the year 1833 the Court of Directors laid 
down these principles in a public letter to the Madras Government “ The im- 
provements in education which effectually contribute to elevate the moral and 
intellectual condition of a people are those which concern the education of the 
higher classes, and those persons possessing leisure and influence over the minds 
of their countrymen. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to 
have at our disposal a body of Natives, qualified bv their habits and acquire- 
ments to take a large share, and to occupy higher stations in the civil adminis- 
tration than has hitherto been the practice under the Indian Government. The 
measures for education which have been adopted or planned at your Presidency 
have no tendency to produce such persons.” They subsequently add, “ We con- 
sider this as the scope to which all our endeavours, with respect to the education 
of the Natives, should refer.” Then Lord Auckland quotes a letter of the 
Court, which is dated 24tli November 1830, to this effect: “That with a view 


to the moral and intellectual improvement of the people, t lie great and primary 
object, is, the extension among those who have leisure of the most complete edu- 
cation in our power: by raising the standard of instruction among those classes 
we should eventually produce a much greater and a more beneficial change in 
the ideas and feelings of the community than we can hope to produce l>v acting 
more directly on the more numerous classes.” Lord Auckland then himself 
observes, “ I most cordially agree with the Court in these opinions. Tiieie 
cannot, I think, he a doubt of the justice of the Court’s statements. The prac- 
tical question, therefore, to which 1 would hope before all others to give my 
attention, is the mode in which we may endeavour to communicate higher educa- 
tion with the prospect ol‘ success.” Lord Klphinstone, upon these views, founded 
the Madras University, over which lie appointed me to be the President, and 
declared the principles on widely it should he established by Minutes in Council, 
some of which are dated in 18-10, and others in 1841, and others in 1842; 
but the minutes in 1840 were those which were originally issued when the insti- 
tution of the Madras University was founded. The Madras University was 


founded upon those principles which I have mentioned, but there were aNo 
express fundamental rules laid down and communicated to the University Hoard 
which was formed, of which I have a printed copy here. They are as follow: 
“ Fundamental Rules. — 1st. That it is expedient that a Central Collegiate Insti- 
tution or University should he established at Madras. 2dly. The Madras 


University to consist of two principal departments, a college for the higher 
branches of literature, philosophy and science, and a high school for the cultiva- 
tion of F.nglish literature, and of the vernacular languages of India' and the 


elementary departments of philosophy and science. 3dly. The governing body 
to be denominated the President and Governors. 4thlv. The college department 


to be placed under a Principal and Professors. The high school under a Head 
Master and Tutors, 5thly. Members of all creeds and sects shall he admissible; 
consistently with which primary object, care shall be taken to avoid whatever 
may tend to violate or offend the religious feelings of any class, (itlily. It shall 


form no part of the design of this institution to inculcate doctrines of religious 
faith, or to supply books with any such viejir. 7thly. No pupils shall he admis- 
sible in any department but such as are able to read and write the Knglish 
language intelligibly. Sthlv. Pupils shall pay according to such rates as may be 
hereafter established by the President and Governors. Dthlv. Should any sums 
be hereafter bestowed upon the institution for the purpose of endowing scholar- 
ships in the high school or studentships in the college, the students and scholars 
appointed to them shall be admitted in such manner as may he determined by 
•the President and Governors. lOthlv. The first President and Governor shall 


be appointed by the Governor in Council. There shall be 1 4 Governors, seven of 
•whom shall be Native Hindoos or Musselmen, besides the President. The 
(20. 29.) m 3 appointment 
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appointment of the President and six of the Governors shall rest permanently 
with the Governor in Council, llthlv. Vacancies shall be effected by any 
continued absence from the limits of Madras for the space of two years, or 
by departure for England, 01 ; for any permanent residence in any other 
Presidency, or by resignation addressed to the Secretary, or by removal 
under order of the Governor in Council. I2thly. Every donor to the amount 
of .0. 000 rupees shall, if and while resident within the limits of Madras, 
become a Life Governor; and it not resident in Madras, shall have power to 
appoint a Governor who is so resident (subject to the confirmation of the Governor 
in Council), to hold on the same terms as the other Governors : hut in all cases 
of persons so becoming Life Governors, the Governor in Council may appoint a 
Governor who is not a Native, in case such Life Governor or liis appointee he 
a Native; and the remaining Governors may elect a Native Governor in case 
such Life Governor, or his appointee, be not a Native. Llthlv. The President 
and Governors shall frame general rules for conducting the current affairs of the 
institution, and they shall meet not. less than once per mouth, five forming a 
quorum, ldthly. In all questions to he decided by vote, the President shall 
have a casting vote, lotlily. The first business to be done at all meetings, 
when the President shall happen to he absent, shall he to appoint a chairman 
who shall possess a casting vote. Ifithlv. All rules and regulations to he made 
by the President and Governors shall be confirmed within six months by the 
Governor in Council; in default of which, they shall be considered thereafter as 
annulled. I7tlily. lhe Governor in Council shall have power to remove, not 
only auv President or Governor, hut also all persons holding any oflice or 
appointment whatever in the inst itution. The President, and Governor shall have 
power to remove all persons holding any office or appointment under them in 
the institution. IHtlilv. In case the Governor in Council shall hereafter 
appoint any Hoard of Public Instruction, the members thereof shall be visitors 
of this institution, and shall have power to call for all papers and information ; 
they shall also elect the eight Governors who are not nominated l*v the 
Governor in Council, lhthly. The President and Governors shall make one 
annual report to l>e furnished to the Governor in Council, or to the Hoard of Public 
lus-truction, as the Governor in Council shall direct, which report shall contain 
an account of receipts and disbursements, rulist of donors and subscribers, and 
a general statement of their proceedings, and of the progress of the institution.” 
Previously to the foundation of that institution, « the Natives had taken so warm 
an interest in education, that an address was presented in 1 830 to Lord Llphin- 
stone, which was signed l»y more than 70,000 individuals. 1 have every nason 
for knowing that that address was as genuine a one as ever was prepared for nr 
adopted Ity the Natives; for there are very tew- of those addresses made to 
public persons or for public objects which really are genuine; and the reason 
whv I consider this to have been so is that it was translated into the two 
languages which are commonly spoken it! the Presidency, and the signatures 
were taken to several different issues on parchment, each parchment containing 
the Knglish and two translations. 1 believe there were more than 1 00 circulated, 
the name;! being af terw ards all appended to one and the same address. 

b*27'L To what extent did the studies go in the University of Madras? 

The studies can best be ascertained by giving a list from one of the ..reports 
of the Governors of the Madras University of those which the highest class 
of students have gone through, and received what is called a proficient’s degree. 
The following i- a list oi all those studies: — an acquaintance with tile 'histories 
of Home and Giecee, through Goldsmith, and the histories published by the 
Society for the hill vision of Useful Knowledge, and with the help of Niebuhr; 
the hi 'lory of Modern Lurope, through Russell ; the history of India, through 
Symorids, Norton and Marshmnn ; and the Philosophy of History, through 
Smyth's lectures. In Natural Philosophy, Plane Astronomy, through Herschell, 
Optics from the work of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
from notes and ibnuuia* of the head master, Mr. Powell. Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics ami Pneumatics from the same materials. Chemistry from Mrs. Alarcet’s 
wrk. The elements of Political Economy from Mrs. Marcel’s work. Mental 
Philosophy from Abercrombie’s work. In Mathematics, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, the first three sections of Newton’s Principia, as modelled by 
the head master ; and the Ellipse in Conic Sections. Reading in Shakspeare, 
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Milton, Popfe, and the extracts from various authors, published in Chamber.-,* 
Kncylopaedia of Literature and the Calcutta Header ; besides English composition. 

6274. Ijord Elphinstone .] Did not the plan include also tin* formation of 
higher classes, in which civil engineering, law a*d medicine were to he taught, 
and degrees conferred ? 

By the fundamental rules, there were t>> be two departments; one department., 
the Collegiate Department, was more especially for substantive knowledge in the 
sciences and professions. The Scholastic Department was rather inure for the 
exercise of the powers of the mind, strengthening them, elevating the moral 
feelings of the scholars, and forming their taste ; and comprising also such 
elcmentaVy substantive studies as 1 lmv'e givten a list of; hut it was thought that 
they were hardly competent to undertake the higher departments of study, so as 
to qualify them for those stations in the service and in public life or professional 
life, to which it was intended to raise them, without forming their minds in the 
first instance accordingly ; and mathematics and those various other studies were 
mainly attended to in the first instance with that, object ; but the College Depart- 
ment was intended to have been under the principals and pro lessors, and it 
was to have incorporated a class for civil engineering and a medical class ; and 
also a law class for the study of the principles of jurisprudence and of local law. 
The two former classes had actually been formed before Lord Klpliinstone left 
the Presidency, subject to the approbation of the Government, and to their 
sanction of the expenditure. They were, however, so completely formed that 
there were scholars ready to join with a teacher over them, by way of a com- 
mencement of a class, in civil engineering The plan and the sc hemes for those 
two classes were laid before the Government., with a statement explanatory of 
the whole course, and of the discipline which was to be adopted. The engineering 
class at that early peribd, when there were no persons possessing high attain- 
ments, was rather a school than a collegiate class, but it was a commencement. 

(!27i>. Do you know wluther the expense necessary for the maintenance of 
those professors was sanctioned ? 

I do not know whether it w-as sanctioned or not ; I presume it was not 
sanctioned by the Court of Directors. No decision was made upon the subject 
till Lord Tweeddale’s time, and then, Lord Tweeddulo, at. the commencement of 
the year 1844, intimated that the whole of the expenditure for those various 
objects, including the two collegiate classes, and also the provincial schools, 
amounted to more than oO.OOO rupees, which was the limited sum for the expen- 
diture upon education at that period, and intimated that none of them could he 
founded till the whole of the scheme-, were referred to the Court of Directors. 

0270. They were subsequently referred to the Court of Directors 

They were so, and the answer from the Court o( Directors with regard to the 
university was, that the high school should he first organized and completed, 
and that it was premature to go further; but 1 never gathered from that com- 
munication. though 1 have not it before me, that the Court of Directors had any 
difficulty as regarded the amount of the expenditure, whenever the scheme was 
ripe to be brought into operation, or that they objected to the tumfdaiion of 
provincial schools, as soon as the high school at Madras was fully organized 
and in pour.se of progress. 

M 

G‘277. The original plan contemplated also the establishment ot lour of those 
central schools, Jbr the four principal languages spoken in the Madras Pre- 
sidency ? 

It did. 

0278. Each of them was to form the centre of a system of vernacular schools; 
have any of those been established ? 

Not one of them. I have heard, since 1 left India, that one school has been 
founded, not at either of the places which were origiuallv designated, bm at 
Cuddalore, 1 00 miles south of Madras. I further understand that that school 
is of an elementary quality, for the lower orders, and not a provincial school, such 
as was contemplated at those four places. That is the only school that I have 
heard of; and none were ever formed at all, either for the education of tlic 
masses or for superior education, except this high school id Madras, during my 
time. » 
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0279. The original plan also embraced an educational test for candidates for 
public employment, and a right of preference to individuals who had passed that 
test over all others ; has that been carried out '! 

That has been objected to <pver since it was approved of by your Lordship’s 
Government, and approved of subsequently by the Supreme Government. It has 
always met with some opposition by a small minority of the Hoard, and always 
the decided opposition both of Lord Tweeddale’s and Sir Henry Potli tiger's 
subsequent Governments ; this object bad been pressed upon the Government 
from time to time very urgently from the beginning, and the Natives were most 
particularly anxious that a preference should be secured according to their 
qualifications. The rules submitted and approved of by the Local Government 
and bv the Supreme Government are not that they should have any absolute 
right, but that they should have a preference over all others without educational 
qualifications, and who had not superior claims in other respects, and upon the 
whole. 

8280. Lord Stanley of Alderlev.j Has the intention been carried out by recent 
Governments ? 

No; the very last discussion upon this subject, which was about 12 or IT 
months ago, formed a portion of a report which was placed before the considera- 
tion of the present Government, with the intimation that the Board were divided 
upon that subject, a large majority being in favour of those rules being carried 
out ; but in the progress of that discussion, one member of the Board, who had 
every reason to know' the views of the Government, wrote a minute, that it was 
useless to urge this matter again on the attention of the Government, because it 
was certain that it would not be acceded to. One of the Native Governors wrote 
under that minute, “ Then t.hc encouragement by the Government ol high 
education is a farce.” The report just alluded to contained a representation to 
the Government upon this and upon several other measures connected with the 
advancement of this institution, and which were considered essentially necessary 
for that purpose; but the Government negatived this proposition of giving test 
certificates of qualification. There was another subject very much pressed also 
upon the Government since Lord Klpliinstone’s time, as essentially necessary for 
the progress and success of the university, which was to erect a suitable structure. 
There was no place fit to hold and to accommodate any larger number than about 
200. The Government, on the other hand, seem yd to think that the scholars should 
be obtained first, and the building erected afterwards. 

0281. Have many of the persons who have been educated at this institution 
been employed by the Government iu different situations? 

They have all of them, with the exception of one, and of another who is in 
affluent circumstances, been employed, and they are much sought for ; they have 
every one of them acquitted themselves to the highest satisfaction; they have 
been very rapidly raised to more confidential posts : one as early as the age of 
22 or 28, after being with a Collector for only a year or two, was made a 
Telisildar. 

(5282. Lord Klphimtone.'] Perhaps as they all appear to have obtained employ- 
ment in the service of the Government, without this test of qualification which 
it. was intended to establish, the Government may have supposed it* was not 
necessary to impose such si qualification ! 

The Government may very probably have entertained that idea. 1 can only 
say that at first they had very groat difficulty in getting into employment : one 
man in particular was repulsed from the Chief Secretary’s office, out was subse- 
quently taken into another office, and proved a most admirable servant, and when 
1 came away was about to be sent for to come into that very Secretary’s office. 
At length their merits came to he known, and their services were looked on more- 
favourably. 

6283. Earl of ElknborongL ] I suppose the Chief Secretary was opposed to thc- 
system of education ? 

It was on religious grounds that be objected to receive this party ; he objected 
to the principle of the institution on religious grounds, because among the funda- 
mental rules it is provided that the education should be entirely secular, and that 
no doctrines of faith of any kind should be introduced into the school. There 
was a large and influential party in Madras throughout my time who were very 

much 
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much opposed in principle to any education of that kind which excluded religious 
instruction, and they imagined that great mischiefs would arise therefrom. 


6284. Lord Stanley of Aldcrley.j Did this party wish that religious education 
should be a portion of the education which they received ? 

Entirely so: that was one of the reasons why 1 conceive the Madras Univer- 
sity did not progress ; independently of none of those schools or collegiate 
classes having been formed, when they might have been, there was an objection 
to support the Madras University upon its present principles, because Lord 
Twceddale’s government were better disposed, and did in fact propose a scheme 
for founding schools in which the Bible and scriptural instruction ^hould he 
introduced. \\ bile they supported those* antagonistic principles, it was not to be 
expected that great encouragement would he given to the Madras University : hut 
the Court of Directors disapproved of that scheme altogether, and they abolished 
a Council which was formed for the purpose of carrying out those \iews, and 
directed that the Hoard of the Madias University should have enlarged powers, 
that their numbers should be increased, and that, besides their duties in govern- 
ing the University, they should he directed to take into consideration the intro- 
duction of education generally to the masses throughout the Presidency. 


(■’• \t »■ ton, Ks<(. 
(/ill June 185;!. 


6285. Were many of the persons educated at those schools where religious 
instruction formed part of the system employed by the (lovermm nt in different 
situations ? 

I never heard of any of them being more qualified than as far as elementary 
education would give them a qualification. And although I believe all of those 
who sought it obtained employment, who were eminent scholars in those religious 
foundations, they have always been of an inferior description, and possessed 
attainments which would never raise them to any high employment, such as the 
Court of Directors aimed at. 


62 Mi. Was there any reason to think that partiality existed in selecting per- 
sons for employment more out of one school than out of others ? 

1 know of none in the inferior departments, except that at. first there were a 
few who objected to some of our scholars, and would not receive them, hut they 
obtained employment very soon afterwards from others. 

0287. Lord KI/>Jih/.slmie.~\ Do you conceive that the education which they 
received at this school was likely to sap their moral principles, or to render them 
less trustworthy servants ? 

Indeed 1 think the reverse. Such as have been employed are more noted for 
their moral pYineiples than any Natives 1 have ever heard of before, and no im- 
putation has ever been thrown upon any of them. Moreover, some of their 
compositions are of a character which would lead any one to suppose that they 
were written by Christian youths. They abound in religious maxims and prin- 
ciples, and sometimes the scriptural phrases are quoted. 


0288. You do not suppose that the course of instruction pursued at this 
school indisposes them to receive the truths of Christianity i * 

l think quite the reverse. I know one Brahmin who is a very thorough 
Brahmin, and tar from any conversion,, who told me that he had read Christ's 
Sermon <5n the Mount with veneration. I know another, also a Brahmin, win! 
had become converted entirely through his own inquiries, and I took great pains 
to ascertain what course of study he had voluntarily pursued, because a clerical 
friend of mine, upon my intimating this as a fact, requested that I would draw 
up a statement as derived from his own account of the progress of his 
inquiries, and what had first led his mind and swayed him in producing 
an intelligent conversion to Christianity. 1 did make that inquiry, and I 
took every pains, being familiarly acquainted with him, to preclude his 
knowing what [ was aiming at. 1 certainly did ascertain, I thought pretty 
accurately, that his conversion was due, almost entirely, to his own iuder 
pendent inquiries and research in the Scriptures and works which lie lmd 
borrowed. I drew up this statement for my friend, and 1 also laid it before 
the Bishop of Madras, who was very much interested in it, and lie wished it to 
be published ; but 1 declined altogether to do so, because 1 was not quite so well 
pleased with the tract as his Lordship apparently was ; and, moreover, it was a 
(20. su.) N tract 
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tract on a subject which I did uot consider myself qualified to write upon to the 
public. 

0289. Earl of Kllenboromjh .j Has the Bible been well translated into the lan- 
guages spoken in the neighbourhood of Madras ? 

So very impossible, 1 may say, is it at present to introduce and diffuse Western 
knowledge through the languages of Madras, that it has been one of the greatest 
dillicuhies which parties anxious to promote Native education have had to 
encounter, and the subject of the most frequent discussions which they have 
ever engaged in. Latterly there was a translation attempted by one of the pro- 
ficients, with the advantage of the best Native vernacular scholars in the 
Presidency, of a sketch of the constitution of the English Government. There 
were three modes of effecting the translation, each of which had separate 
partisans. One was to translate according to the course of most translations 
at present, by introducing English words for which they have no ideas, and 
therefore no signs in their own language, bodily, as they stand in English. 
Another method was, to attempt to translate each of those words, such as “ con- 
stitution/’ Parliament, ’’ “ House of Lords, ’’ by some purely Native term 
assimilated to it. The otlior plan, which was finally adopted as regarded this 
tract, and which I supported myself, was that of twining English words into 
Native terms by prefixes or by affixes, so as to assimilate them to the genius of 
the language in some degree, and, in fact, to imitate the course we have our- 
selves pursued in the construction of the English language. That discourse has 
been translated, and 1 have heard from many of the Natives that they could 
understand it perfectly well; but it has the help of notes,. giving an explanation 
of what each new-coined word means, and what was the reason of it, and the 
tract does not very much abound in difficult terms. 

0290. Do not you think, ns far as regards the Old Testament, that it would 
he more easy to translate from the original Hebrew than from our English 
version ? 

1 think the translation of the Old Testament, and of the New Testament espe- 
cially. could be very easily effected ; and it is a work of that peculiar character, 
that win thcr translated from the English or from the Hebrew, it is eminently 
calculated for easy comprehension in the Native language. 

(1291. Do you think there is any work which would be more likely to capti- 
vate the Natives of India than the Bible well tfanslated ? 

Hardly any work would be more captivating to .reflecting Hindoos than the 
New Testament; a great portion of the Old Testament would attract very little 
interest. 

. 6292. Lord fttphimtone.] Have not the Mahometans already a knowledge of 

the Old Testament . '! 

Yes. 

62.92. 1 .ord H'luirncHjfe.] Why should the Old Testament he considered so 
unpalatable to the Hindoo taste : i 

This* Native who was converted through his own inquiries told me, that, 
having no guide, he looked into the Old Testament — 1 should mention, that he 
was a very good English scholar, and could re. id and write as well as myself — 
he found very little to interest him in most of the parts which he examined, and 
accordingly he dipped into one part and another till he could find something 
which was congenial to his taste, and which he could understand. 

6294. Did you become informed of the reasons which rendered the Old 
Testament unpalatable to him ? 

Some parts might interest him, other parts would not, do so; he told me that 
after he had gone through the history of the creation, and the first 14 or 15 parts 
of Genesis, be left otf reading because he did not find the history interest him; 
that was his explanation to me. 

6295. C/tuinn<m.\ Under what circumstances did you resign the Presidency 
of the University f 

'1 hroughout the period of the present Government, I did uot find that any 
of the measures which I considered to be essentially necessary, and which the 
large majority of my colleagues also concurred with me in thinking necessary, were 

approved 
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approved of by the Government. The various objects which l have mentioned, 
'the collegiate foundations, the test certificates and the building, were not carried 
out. Every anniversary the Governor intimated his regret that the institution 
should have failed altogether, and he considered it was ill calculated to succeed, 
and that some change must be introduced ; but for four years nothing was done 
of any kind whatever. At last the numbers of the Board were filled up, the 
number on the Board having diminished from 15 down to -1 15 being the 
regular number, and 5 being necessary for a quorum. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday the 14th of Juno, 

Two o’clock. 


N 2 


G. i\ orton 9 Fstj, 
Gtli June* 18^3. 
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The Lord President. 
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Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
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fjord Mont Eaule. 


Lord Cor.cu ester. 

Lord VV ynfohd. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Stanley «»f Aldcrloy. ' 
Lord Monteacle of Brandon. 


TDK LORD 


PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


(I K()R.(JK NORTON, Esquire, is called ill. and further examined as follow' 

Ijl’.dl!. Chairman.] WILL yon beyond enough to proceed with a narrative of 
the circumstances which induced you to resign the Presidency of the University 
of Madras? 

1 had from the beginning of the rule of the present (Inventor apprehended that 
his views very much differed from yiv own in regard to the host methods of pro- 
moting Native education. It appeared to me. also, that lie was not favourable to 
the objects of the Madras University : ho rather appeared to me to aim at a lower 
standard of education, and to direct more particular attention to the progress of 
the students in the vernacular languages than was consistent with the higher aims 
of the institution. I. therefore, from the beginning pressed upon the (Governor to 
appoint some inilucntiul member of the service, and if possible one of the mem- 
bers of Council, to the Presidentship instead of myself, and intimated that .1 should 
be more satisfied to serve under him than to be at the head of this establish incut ; 
I then rather pressed it upon him that he should do so, inasmuch as the sphere of 
the duties of the (Joveruors of the Madras University had been vevv considerably 
extended, and they were placed in the position of a committee of general instruc- 
tion throughout the Presidency. Afterwards, when I found that the Madras 
University did not meet with the countenance of the governor, and that his annual 
addresses were rather in disparagement of the institution, and of its progress. I 
hogged by a private communication that I might be at liberty to resign. The 
(Jovomor, ’however, was unwilling that I should do so, and always intimated that 
lie believed he concurred with me in principle, though it was not to be expected 
that lie could do so in all details. 1 then proceeded with my duties, and always 
intimated that I. was desirous of being of any service I could in any scheme he 
might, finally decide upon. J our years, however, elapsed before anything was doue 
in any way, either by carrying out those measures which had been repeatedly 
recommended by our Boat’d, or introducing any others, or by establishing any 
other institutions, or by forming a new Board. At last, a little more than a year 
ago, the* (iovernor appointed a new Board, increasing their number from 15 to 17, 
they having been reduced from 15, the proper number, down to f«»nr, and 1 
encouraged the expectation that our joint recommendations would be sure to carry 
weight, and that we should establish the university upon its proper footing, and 
carry out all its principles and objects. * 
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(>•?!) 7. Lord Elji/iinstonr.] Was there an equal number of Natives and Europeans 
upon tin; new Board ? 

There was ; there were two or three East Indians, and an equal number of 
Nairn's and of Europeans generally. 

(>2518. Eord Mont eagle of Brandon, j Will you explain what you mean by East 
Indians ? 

Bv East Indians, L mean those who are descended from Eunqieau and Native 
parents. 

Hi'S)!). Lord Elphimtone. | Were tin; Natives who were appointed men of 
character and influence ? t < 

Thev were: those new Natives were very influential men, and they wen; such 
as I hoped ’to have gone on with, with spirit and cordiality. It was very soon 
found, however, that the new Board differed from the old Board, and its members 
with one another, upon several essential principles. We drew up a report, on the 
measures considered necessary for the successful progress of the institution, which 
I signed as President , and composed myself, in the chief of which all agreed. But 
there was a difference of opinion upon one, which 1 considered a very essential 
one. and that was the issuing of test certificates of qualification by education, 
giving the holders a preference for Government employment, over those who were 
uneducated, and had not superior qualifications in other respects, and upon the 
whole. 

(};}()(). Lord Mo nt eagle of B wml on.] What was the date of the events you are 
now slating? 

This was in April last year. 

61101. That, was after the date of Lord Hardingc’s proclamation ! 

Long after. 

(5J102. Lord Elphimtone.] Was not that preference one of the principles 
originally laid down when the first Committee was appointed, and was not the pos- 
session of those certificates made necessary for admission to the Government 
employment ? 

The principle of giving a preference, limited as I. have mentioned, was maintained 
from th»* earliest foundation of the institution; there was a difference of opinion 
upon one point of detail which may be worth mentioning. Originally, the rules 
for granting test certificates allowed a university or a high school examination to 
give the person successfully examined a certificate, without his being publicly 
examined out of tin* institution, it being thought that the educational test for a 
proficient’s degree at the high school was far higher than any standard that would 
be adopted generally for candidates ; but that was objected to, as implying a 
preference given by the Government to its own scholars. Accordingly, and 
I believe unanimously, it was agreed by the Board, that no preference should be 
given to any Government scholar, but t hat all schools might send their candidates ; 
that any candidates from any quarter might present, themselves ; and that all the 
scholars of the high school should pass through the same examination as the other 
candidates. 

Olio:!. Lord Mnntcagle of Brandon. j What was your own opinion upon that 
s ubject ? 

1 tliink it was absolutely essential that that assurance of a preference, limited 
as 1 have mentioned, according to educational qualification, should he given to the 
Naiives, and for this reason : all the Government offices are managed by a Native 
manager, and it is impossible to secure European superintendence and examination 
into the qualifications of the candidates who come in in the lower departments. 
fThat leads to a great deal of corruption and improper appointments; and there 
arc* no means of preventing it, short of the European head of the department 
examining all the candidates for appointments in a very numerous body in every 
particular office. The Native Governors, therefore, have always laid the greatest 
stress upon this educational preference being secured to them, but they have 
always acquiesced in the superior claims of others, who might not have received 
the same education as those possessing test certificates, provided they had higher 
qualifications in other respects, and upon the whole, because it was obvious that 
those who had had experience in particular offices, and who had natural good talent 
and competency for their duties, would be far superior to those wbo were perfect 

strangers 
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strangers to those particular duties. When this subject was under discusMmi at 
the Bpard, in framing- rules for the test certificates, the Native Governors wrote 
verv strong minutes upon this subject; and sis there was a large majority for the 
issue of those test certificates, and taking the arbitrary power of selecting for 
employment out of the bauds of the heads of the departments, and the minority 
was in favour of leaving unshackled the power of admission by the heads of 
departments, I judged it best to send the whole of the minutes which had been 
written by tile Native Governors as well as by the Europeans, both for and against 
this project, for the consideration of the Government, thinking that, possibly, the 
minority might be right, and that the Go\ eminent had hotter decide. The minutes 
of the Natives were particularly strong upon that point, and in requiring such an 
assurance, — and one of them in particular, whb had had great experience in more 
than one Government office, said, that he knew of his own knowledge that no head 
of a department could he safely trusted in selecting youths ; and that if an 
examination was made into how they obtained their employment, it. would be 
found that most of them came in without the interference of the head of the 
department at all. 

How did they come in ? 

Jiv the Native managers’ selection and interest. 

(>:}(>:>. Lord F.'jilii iislniic . j Are lliov admitted generally from relation-hip to 
those Native; managers, or from corrupt motives r 

From both. 

Lord .1 foji/eit'iifc of Brandon.] The Committee collected from a previous 

answer, that the necessity whieh you felt for this educational test arose to some 

extent from the eorniption which existed among the inferior Native servants; 

have von been able to observe bow far your educational system, in its practical 

• * * 

operation, lias or lias not a tendency to improve the moral condition of the 
scholars, as well a- to forward their intellectual improvement r 

I have already observed, that it has very greatly improved their moral feelings, 
ami elevated them, and that there is a principle of honour pervading the school 
its" If. I mentioned in my last examination that out of the number which bad 
been engaged from the high school in confidential employments, no imputation 
bad Icon cast upon any one. 

0:107. Mas it shown Itself, do you think, in any higher appreciation of the virtue 
and obligation of truth as compared with falsehood? 

I think it lias, but I have iy»t particularly observed auv instances by which (hat 
impression could lie borne out; I speak generally of their moral character. 

0:j08. Have von any doubt as to the general tendency of a good educational 
system in diminishing the want of respect for truth which is stated to exist among 
tin: Natives? 

i think high education has a very powerful effect in that respect. I will now 
proceed with the account of how 1 came to resign the Presidentship of the institu- 
tion. There w'as a party objecting to the test certificate, and another party were 
for proposing measures which 1 thought tended to introduce a lower standard of 
education, and a reduction of the fee was also advocated. There were also minor 
differences in regard to vernacular instruction, and 1 found that mv influence was 
very much impaired. At a very early period a proposition was made to overthrow 
two of tin* fundamental rules which had reference to religions instruction. That 
proposition was made bv one member, and supported by two others very warmly, 

and it immediately occasioned a most violent schism. 

•> 

0UOi>. Were the members making the proposition English or Natives? 

It was one of the new English members who made the proposition. I endea- 
voured a as well as I could to allay this excitement, l>y requesting that they would 
postpone the consideration of such a measure at present, and I pointed out that tb" 
fundamental rules had precluded our discussing such subjects, and that tin* discus- 
sion itself would necessarily produce much mischief. 

fiUtO. W ill you state more distinctly to the Committee what the proposition 
itself was ? 

The tendency of it was to change the fundamental rules upon the subject «>( 
religions instruction. The two fundamental rules which it was proposed to abolish 
wore these:- — “5th. ’That members of all creeds and sA'ls shall be admissible ; 
(20.30.) n 4 consistently 
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consistently with which primary object civre shall be taken to avoid 1 whatever may 
tend to violate or offend the religious feelings of any class. 6th. It shall form no 
part of the design of this institution to inculcate doctrines of religious faith, or to 
supply books with any such view.” 

(it 51 1. Those two rules it was proposed to depart from? 

Yes. 


6312. Chairman. ] To what extent was it proposed to depart from those rules? 
To abolish them altogether, Avith a view to the introduction of scriptural 
instruction. 


6313. Lord Monteagh of Brunson. J< You stated that the proposition came 
from one of the new European members of the Board, and that it excited considerable 
agitation among the members of the Board ; among which members of the Board 
did it excite such agitation ? 

The Natives, one and all, avIio could Avrife English minuted very strongly against 
it. In the circulation of those minutes, and the disenssion to which they gave 
rise, more and more virulence was excited. By one Native there avas a call for an 
appeal to the Native public, in order that the feelings of the Native community 
might he manifes.ted. I most particularly opposed any such measure, and minuted 
to know whether the proposition might not he withdrawn, but 1 was answered that 
there was no intention whatever to withdraw the proposition, and that a special 
meeting should soon be called for the purpose of discussing it. Other measures 
aimed at lowering the standard of education in the high school, and reducing the 
fee. by which, as it appeared to me, the lower orders would inundate the school. 


6314. AVliat was the amount of the fee: 

Four rupees a month. Though no such proposition Avas actually brought forward, 
it appeared to me that a considerable portion of the Board wished to pursue that 
course. 1 thought, therefore, 1 had better resign than that those differences should 
exist, which it appeared to me might, (‘lid in the overthrow of the institution 
altogether. 


6315. Lord Elphinstone. ] Since you have left the Presidency the foe has been 

reduced, has it not? 

All those measures which I. apprehended, except that of abolishing those two 
rules, have been carried into effect since I left, ami with the very cordial and warm 
approbation of the Covcrniuont. • 


6316. Lord Colchester.] Did that proposition 
the Native (Jovernors or the Europeans ? 

The Europeans, 


fbfr loAvering the fee come from 


(>317. Lord Elphimione .] The Natives would rather have objected to it? 

Tin* higher and more influential Natives would, I think, haA'o done so, because 
thev were very averse to an inundation of the lower orders. * ’ 

6318. Chairman.'] Have you any further reasons than those which you have 
already stated, for supposing that the Natives feel an interest in promoting 
education ? 

I have. When the idea of establishing provincial schools Avas promulgated, lists 
were made in three of the eollectorates of scholars avIio Averc ready to ayail them- 
selves of that opportunity. There was no difficulty in forming a local Board iu 
each of the four eollectorates for establishing those provincial institutions, com- 
posed partly of Natives anti partly* of Europeans. I heard from Natives con 
tinually during several years, who made anxious inquiries Avhere and Avhen such 
institutions would be founded, and their regret that they had not some fair 
opportunity of availing themselves of Native education as others at the Presidency 
luul. In one particular district, an address came to me, signed by more than 
6,000 Natives, all of whom were perfect strangers to me, begging that 1 Avould 
use my influence for the purpose of establishing a school in that collectorate. 
Further than that, since the establishment of the high school, all who have been 
highly educated there, and w ho have had the means of lining so, have turned their 
attention to the establishment of a number of other schools, which they have 
superintended themselves, and in some instances have taught themselves. They 
have also turned their attention to female education, and at Pachepah’s institution 
there is ail annual ceremony, called its anniversary, in which those establishments 

are 
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are represented which are managed by Natives, and their scholars contend for 0. Norton, E*/. 

prizes, and such establishments make reports of their progress, and receive assist- • 

ance from Paehepah's fund. Those are the grounds which lead me to think that *5 l1 ' June* 1853 . 
the Natives take a very warm interest in education, independently of the address 
which 1 have spoken of to rny Lord Elpliinstoue, signed by 70,000 names and 
more. 


6310. Lord JElphimtune .] Have not some of the Natives established schools 
at their own expense ? 

They have. Perhaps I had better read from good authority what their course 
has been. In one of the reports from, the Board of the Madras University this 
is stated ; it is dated 26th of March 1 Hf>2 : ‘*()u every side, and month by month, 
we hear of numerous and increasing seminaries founded and supported by volun- 
tary contributions and by the voluntary labour of the Natives alone. The zeal 
manifested in fostering the means of knowledge may even be thought to outrun 
sound discretion, and more is attempted than can well be accomplished ; but it 
seems tons much that such a spirit should ha\e been awakened among the Native 
community. It is to the proficients of the high school and to the passed scholars 
of the fourth class that the merit of working this gratifying change in public 
feeling is in a main degree owing. ’ 

6320. Chairman.] Have you observed any further good effects than those which 
you have already mentioned from the promotion of education in India? 

One most remarkable and gratifying effect. An association was formed last 
October of Natives of high respectability, several of whom I know well. Their 
object was to introduce social reforms, and among those social reforms these 
three were the most prominent: first, the marriages of adults, considering that 
infantine marriages, particularly among those who wen* uneducated, led to great 
evils. Another reform was the promotion of female education; and the other was 
the re-marriage of widows. There was another object which they slated in their 
prospectus which may be said to have over-ridden all their projects, and that was 
the advancement, of education generally. 

6321. Karl of KUenhorough .] If the infantine, marriage did not take place, the 
woman never would be allowed to see any man before her marriage, would she? 

T do not think she would : all marriages would probably be by arrangement. 

6322. A widow would never lie* allowed to see any one, would she. before her 

marriage was arranged ? • 

After puberty she would not, certainly. 

6323. Mav a widow marry who lias never been connected with a husband, bavinu 
made an infantine marriage ? 

Certainly not. ; that was one of the great evils which induced them to seek to 
introduce this social reform. 


6324. Chairman.] Do you think that education has had any tendency among 
the Native community to promote disloyal feelings? 

Those who are highly educated are remarkable for their loyal feelings Towards 
the British Government ; and a> far as my communication with them has gone, 
I think l can give the reason for it. They are able to discern that the Govern- 
ment is a fair one, and that it promotes the national prosperity ; they can also 
discern the enormous evils winch would ensue from the overthrow of the British 
Government, and from the anarchy that must necessarily follow; and they also 
entertain expectations that, gradually they will be raised in proportion to their quali- 
fications to higher otliecs, and even to the highest. But there is a great spirit, of 
disloyalty prevailing, among some portions of the. community, and particularly 
among those who are not very highly educated, but who at the same time have 
learnt so much as to read and write English. Their views, however, are not con- 
curred in by those influential members of the Native community with whom I. have 
had most com muni cation, for, on the? contrary, when that petition, which was pre- 
sented, I think, to the House of Commons or to the House of Lords from the 
Madras Association, was ill the course of preparation, two of the Natives expressed 
to me their great dissent from some of the doctrines which they understood were 
about to be submitted ; and they were desirous of opposing this petition, and of 
taking some measures for the sake of showing that it did not comprehend the 
opinions of the whole of the Madras community, and particularly its influential 
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6'. Norton, Etq . members. 1 advised them strongly to retrain from any such step, and assured 
i-UJ Jan* is tlsau that the petition might contain a great deal of good sound sense, and bring 
" ’ to light much information, and many evils which it would he valuable for the 

public to be made aware of, and if they had anything to communicate, they had 
better do it independently, and without assuming to censure the opinions of others. 
Their particular opposition was directed to the claim, set forth in the petition for 
a share in the Government, which they thought the Natives, without higher quali- 
fications by education than they possessed at present, would not exercise to any 
good purpose. 

032,">. Lord Moat eagle of Brandon. ] Thpse opinions which you have described 
were the opinions of the best educate?! and the best informed part of the Native 
population ? 

Certainly. One of them was a Governor of the Madras University; another 
wan a Member of Pachepah's Hoard of Educational Institutions; and they spoke in 
the name of many others whom l also knew, but whom l did not see. 

0326. Lord E/phimlotic.] Do you think that any of the scholars in the high 
school had anything to do with getting up that petition ? 

I think that one had. 

0327. Lord Moulcaglc of Brandon.] I)o not you consider that the higher 
educated Native population must have a pretty strong conviction that, under the 
British sway, the acquirements which they have gained will have a greater and 
more practically useful sphere for their development than they could have under 
any Native* Government, if such Native Government were restored? 

I am sure that that is the impression among those who are thoroughly well 
educated. , 

0328. Karl of FJlaiborowjh.] Do you think that any Native being educated, 
and not in the army, has reason to suppose that he would have any authority what- 
ever if the English Government were removed ? 

They would naturally expect that they would acquire authority earlier and 
quicker, and that it would be more generally diffused among the Natives. 

0329. liiider what Government? , 

Under a Government of their own. 

<5330. Who is to be at the head of such a Government? 

They are well aware that nothing but anarchy could follow the destruction of the 
present power ; I speak only of those who are educated. 

« 

0331 . Would any civilian have any chance of obtaining any thing if our Govern- 

’ment were ; would not the sword rule from one end of India to the other? 

It would, undoubtedly. 

f 

0332. Chairman .] Have you any suggestions to offer with respect to the promo* 
. tion of education for the future? 

I have. I think that there should be a Board of Instruction, with general and 
very wide' powers. But what would be still better, in my opinion, would be a 
Secretary in the Educational Department. 1 think that collegiate classes should 
be formed as early as they possibly can be formed, and without them I do not 
think any great advance will be made in the introduction of the Natives into 
high authority, or in their becoming ail effectual assistance in the administration 
of the Government. I think those? collegiate classes should be three in number, 
at least ; one of which I am naturally anxious should be a class in loeal law and 
civil jurisprudence. I think that that must he the basis of all amelioration in the 
administration of justice in India. 1 think there never can bo a good system of 
administering justice unless the Natives an? qualified to take the chief part in it; 
and 1 do not think they can ever hold judicial appointments, or effectually assist 
as Vakeels or Advocates, unless they have a liberal education in some collegiate 
clans devoted to those subjects. 

0333. Lord Manteagle of Brandon.] Is any such* instruction now given in the 
Madras establishment? 

None whatever : 1 know one Native who has voluntarily instructed himself 
with a view to the better performance of bis.own dut.ies ; he was a proficient of the 
high school, ami is the head interpreter, of the Supreme Court ; lie has studied 
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Black stone's ‘Commentaries, which lie is perfectly competent to understand, and 
•also Starkio’s first volume on Evidence. 

6334. Are you aware that opinions and recommcndaf ions, similar to those which 
yon have given, proceeded from Mr. Cameron, in respect, to the formation of a 
general university for India? 

No: I am not aware of that, for I have purposely abstained from looking into 
his work, in order that I might state my own opinions without any bias. 


G , Norton, Eq 
15 th June i8$j. 


633;">. What other collegiate classes would you form ? 

I think it is so easy to form a class in civil engineering — ami a class was in 
fact absolutely formed — that 1 am at a loss to understand why the Madras ( iovern- 
meut should not have encoumged, or rather, why they should have discouiitenaueed 
the formation of that class. 


6336. 1 presume there is a considerable extent of mathematical instruction 
given in the Madras College? 

A. very great extent. ; it is not. for practical purposes exactly, but chiefly with a 
view to exercise the powers of the mind. 


633“. Abstract and pure mathematics rather than mixed 
unities ? 

Both. 


and applies! niatlio- 


6338. With respect to applied mathematics, is there any instruction given in 
the actual application of mathematical powers in the construction or explanation 
of machinery t 

No, it is not in any way applied, ft was throughout proposed that the study 
of civil engineering should he altogether carried on in a collegiate class, separate 
from the school. We professed only to prepare the minds of the pupils for the 
higher departments of study, or for their better employment in case they had no 
opportunity of entering into a higher collegiate class. 

6330. Lord F/phinstone.'] Those classes were absolutely a part of the original 
institution, and were already begun a few years ago, were not they? 

Yes; and that, was one of the reasons why I retired from the Board, that. 

I suspected the Board, were inimical td the foundation of those collegiate classes. 

I have learned since, that instead of forming a new Collegiate Department., con- 
taining several classes, they have divided the high school itself into two (-busses, 
one the Scholastic, and the bthrr called the Collegiate Department ; whereas the 
highest department in the school was only initiatory to their undertaking their 
studies in the collegiate classes : according to the original principle of the founda- 
tion, the fundamental rules require that there should be a separate Collegiate. 
Department. 

6340. Lord Montcuglc of Brandon. | Do not you think it would be a great sti- 
mulus to young men who have been instructed iu pure mathematics, if that 
instruction were to be followed up in mixed mathematics, as to engineering, for 
example, and the application of mathematical principles to machinery mid other 
purposes of an analogous description r 

l certainly do. 

I 

6341. It has been suggested more than once, that while the Native character 
affords great means of development up to a given’period of life, after that period 
it ceases to have power, and relapses almost, into a state of indifference; is that 
consonant with your own experience, and with what you have seen, as the result of 
education ? 

I have remarked it iu a very material degree. 

6342. To what do you attribute that; do you attribute it to any defect inherent 
in the mind, or do you attribute it to the want of an active career being opened to 
those young men who have acquired such information, within which career they 
might apply the knowledge they have gained ? 

I have no doubt the prospect of advancement would most materially tend to 
strengthen their application, and to steady them in their pursuits. At the same 
time 1 am led to think there is a precocity in the intellectual powers of the Natives, 
and a natural deficiency in theip powora of judgment, ajid in their intellectual 
energy. ■*' • 
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0343. Assuming such to he the natural disposition of t-lie Natives, do not yon 
think that the opening to them a career, for instance, in civil engineering or in 
law, they having acquired jurisprudential knowledge in the course of their instruc- 
tion, would have the result of lessening those evils of character which you have 
described, and be an exciting motive to a higher and better character ? 

In my opiuion it would have that effect in a very high degrees. 

6344. lake the case of the young man you described as having been in the 
situation of an interpreter in a Court : is he a young man of intelligence, and does 
he possess the confidence of the Court in which he officiates? 

lie is a young man of a very powerful mind, and would have been a distinguished 
man at either of our uni verities, I have 116 doubt. He is as remarkable for the 
strength and powers of his mind in mature life, as 1 could say almost any Euro- 
pean is. 

6345. Do you think that that young man woidd have attained the sumo ma- 
turity if he had not had the career opened to him which he has had by means of 
the appointment which he holds ? 

lie has very great talents, and it is probable he might have continued the pur- 
suit of knowledge for its own sake. He is a man of very reflective habits, and was 
in his youth particularly addicted to' metaphysical studies. He hud mastered the 
whole of Locke’s Treatise on the iJndertaudiug when he was til, and when it was 
not at all necessary that he should study it. 

6346. Lord Wynford.] At what period of life do you generally find this falling 
offin the mental faculties of the Natives to take place r 

About one or two and twenty. 1 have seen it in several instances among the 
proficients who have distinguished themselves very greatly, hut have not afterwards 
equalled the expectations formed of them. « 

6347. Lord Mont eagle of Hrandon.] Take the same class of young men in 
Europe; suppose they received the best education possible, and no practical career 
were open to them, should you rely, even with the European energy of character, 
upon a vigorous pursuit of knowledge, or a useful application of it under the cir- 
cumstances supposed ? 

I should not; I should sav there mav he some difference inherent in the two 
characters ; but in many instances, and perhaps as many as I. have myself observed 
in India, the same results would follow. , 

6348. You spoke of engineering; would there he any difficulty in such men 
obtaining employment in India if they had acquired a practical knowledge of 
engineering, and were able to take levels and lay out drainages and assist in 
irrigation ? 

They would he coveted on all sides ; swarms of them would be employed. * 

6349. So that you do not anticipate, from this practical application of know- 
ledge which you have recommended, any immediate tendency to force into the 
market persons for whose acquirements there is not an abiding and active 
demand ? 

I am certain it would not be tfle case. 

6350. Do not you think instruction of the mixed character which has been 
described, if it embraced the construction of machines for cleaning cottdn, or for 
an improved manufacture of sugar and other industrial arts, winch might be pro- 
secuted with eflcct, would have a great tendency, not only to promote, the well- 
being of the individuals, hut to contribute to the progress of wealth and pro- 
ductiveness in India? 

It would contribute both to their individual emolument and to the great good 
of the country. 1 have myself had repeated applications to recommend youths, 
who understood something of engineering, for employment by Collectors, but l 
have not found any who wore competent to undertake any practical duties. 

6351. Jn relation to a better legal education as acting upon the inferior persons 
concerned in the administration of justice, the Vakeels and subordinate officers 
of the Courts, is it not among the subordinate officers of the Courts that there is 
the greatest probability of corruption and df the existence of base motives? 

ITf^re is not only a great probability of it, but I can say of my own knowledge, 
that ignorance and corruption exist to a very alarming degree, and they can only 
be removed by the introduction of a superior class of practitioners. 

6352. Does 
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G 352. Does- not that corruption ami ignorance which you have described, oven 
if it bo confined to the inferior officers of the Courts of Justice, tend to create 
mistrust as well as throw discredit upon the administration of the law by the 
Judges of those very Courts? 

Undoubtedly it docs. 

0353. I)o you think that a legal education such as you have described would 
have a tendency to raise a better class of practitioners, or, as we should term them. 
Barristers, in those Courts? 

ft is the only course which is open, in my opinion, and I think it would inevitably 
have that effect. 

0354. Would that carry with it as a consequence the giving a wider sphere of 
choice, and better founded means of judgment to the Government in selecting 
JVIoonsiffs and Amins, and ultimately, the higher class of principal Amins? 

It would ; and I think, moreover, that whether as regards Europeans or Natives, 
without a collegiate class of this nature, there never will be competent practitioners 
or Judge* either in India. * 1 ‘ 

0355. Do not you think that raising a class of inferior practitioners in the 
Courts, so as to create something like the professional opinion which exists at home, 
would be a great guide and a great instrument of instruction to young European 
Judges, who an; placed suddenly and without training in the office of Judge? 

Such well-educated and competent practitioners would lie a great cheek upon 
the ignorance of the Judge, and upon his negligence also ; hut I think it would 
take a considerable time to enable the Natives to act as Barristers, and with the 
confidence and assurance of Barristers, before European Judges. 

15355. In all those respects, therefore, you consider that a distinct collegiate 
course of instruction in taw would he of essential importance to the well-being of 
India ! 

1 consider it a measure of the greatest importance of any connected with the 
education of tin* people. 

6357. How did you obtain your supply of books for tlie establishment, at 
^Madras ; bv whom were thev selected ? 

They were all procured from England ; but in laying down the rules, wo were 
always very specific in all the details of the instruction to he imparted, and conse- 
quently we even chose the very bodks out of which instruction should be given to 
each of the classes. 

6358. The Committee have had before them, in respect to some of the other 
Presidencies, the actual course of study pursued, and the hooks which are read, 
and specimens of the examinations which take place, and of the proficiency 
exhibited by the scholars; can you furnish the Committee with any information of 
that kind with* respect to Madras? 

The First Annual Report of the Institution lays down the course of instruction 
throughout the school. That has been carried to a somewhat greater extent sub- 
stspiently, solely in consequence of there having been no collegiate classes formed, 
and some subjects which would properly have formed the studies in the collegiate 
classes have been introduced into the Scholastic Department. A list of those 
studies will be found in the Appendix to the First Annual Report, and a list of 
the actual studies which have been gone through by some of the proficients I have, 
already given in my evidence. 

6359. In reference to the two important rules to which you have referred, 
namely, those which secure the Natives from all interference in the course of their 
education with their religious opinions, do you consider the maibtenauce of these 
rules to be essential to the objects of the institution ? 

At present I undoubtedly do. 

6360. What, effect do you think would have arisen from the repeal of those 
regulations at the time it was proposed ? 

It would at once have detached all the respectable scholars from the school, and 
no others would have come to the school from any ranks of the people, unless upon 
payment of a very small fee, or none at all. 

6301. Assuming the ultimate object of education, supposing it attainable by 
just and legitimate means, to be the diffusion of the truths of Christianity among 
(26.30.) 0 3 the 
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the; Natives of India, which arc you most disposed to roly 00 as the best, moans 
of attaining that object, a careful abstinence from interference with their religious 
faith, as enforced by your rules, trusting to the progress of* knowledge and improve- 
ment- ulliiuately to guide them to Christianity ; or a more active interference at 
t he present time, by recommending and introducing in the public establishments 
religions instruction ? 

The former course, without at the same time interfering with the efforts of those 
who, independently of the. Government and voluntarily, dedicate themselves to 
that purpose. 


0302. Do you think a degree of jealousy might he excited by Government 
interference in opposition to the religious feelings of the country, which is not felt 
when it proceeds from the piety and exertion of private individuals? 

1 think any interference hy the Government would not only excite jealousy, but 
animosity; but 1 do not think the least distaste exists for the pious and voluntary 
efforts of those who act independently of the Government. I have heard more 
than one Native say, that, he would not object to his nearest relative changing his 
religion, provided he was allowed to exercise* intelligently his own understanding 
upon the subject, and his education gave him the means of forming his own 
judgment. 


0003. When that question of the repeal of the 5th and tith Rules was under 
discussion, did you understand that the Government of Madras was favourable to 
the repeal, or averse to it ? 

I understood, and was very well assured, that- the Government was adverse to it, 
and I deprecated the discussion the more on that ground, that it could lead to no 
practical result- of any kind. 

000-1. What class of persons were they who brought forward the subject- of that 
repeal ? 

It was one of the newly-appointed members who proposed it, ami he was sup- 
ported by one of the old members and another of tin* new members; and 1 believe 
also by others who did not write minutes on the subject. The minutes written 
by the supporters of those views were very long, and the answers were much 
longer. 

0305. At the time you resigned or were considering the propriety of resigning 
your position, did you conceive that there wa,s a disposition to support the insti- 
tution, and assist in its objects on the part of the Government, or that there was 
any lukewarmness on the subject ( 

I thought the institution was discountenanced by both the subseqju'ut Govern- 
ments to that of Lord Klphinstoue. I thought that the present Government was 
. indisposed to the principles of the institution, because nothing was done which had 
been considered absolutely essential for the formation of its interests. Since those 
measures have been taken which I conceive to be peculiarly prejudicial to its 
principles and objects, and contrary to its fundamental rules in some respects, that, 
change of measures has been cordially approved of. My objection has boon to tin* 
very result which I was sure would take place as the consequence, of introducing a 
primary school into tin? high school, and by lowering the fee down to one- rupee a 
month in the lowest- class, instead of four rupees. I thought it would have the 
same prejudicial effect. on the high school as would he produced by the introduction 
of one of our parish schools into the foundation of Eton College. I thought that 
the influential members of the community would he more averse to joining that 
institution, when there were a great number of the lower class of children there, 
than they were before. The immediate effect of those measures, of reducing the 
fee and introducing a primary class, was that 200 entered the primary class in the 
course of a week or two. 


(*•>00. Are you aware whether that led to any of the other classes quitting the 
school V 

I do not think it has had any such immediate effect. Perhaps at first the effect 
vvas somew hat the contrary ; many perhaps have joined the school, even among tire 
respectable {rortion, from the fee being lowered. 

0307. If there were in reality any indisposition or lukewarm ness on the part of 
the Government towards the establishment, to what would you attribute it ? 

The first Government, that of Lord Tweeddale, aimed at introducing religious 

instruction. 
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instruction. Tlife next Government were iu favour of a lower standard of education <;. Muion, E*q. 

altogether, and of beginning with the lower orders : whereas, the object of this 

institution was rather to begin with the higher orders. 1 5 t b 

6368. Lord F.lphinstonc.\ Looking to the object in view, viz., the advancement 
of the Natives to the higher offices under the (lovernment, do you think that 
can be safely pursued to any considerable extent, without further progress in 
education ? 

1 certainly think it cannot; their advancement must entirely depend, in my 
opinion, upon their qualifications. To advance the Natives to places of high trust 
without their being fully qualified, both by their attainments and by their intel- 
lectual powers, and also by their moral education, will he to introduce *a host of 
mischiefs, all of which might he avoided by giving them a higher education. At 
the same time, I am strenuously of opinion that establishments on an extensive 
scale should be introduced throughout India for the education of the masses, but 
that education tor them should be purely elementary. 

0301). Do you know' why the provincial schools which were intended to diffuse 
education more widely were never proceeded with? 

I have not tin; least idea, except that I imagine Lord Tweeddalo's Government 
was averse to the establishment of any schools in which religious instruction was 
not imparted. Towards the end of Lord Tweeddalo’s Government, our Hoard 
were expressly instructed that we were no longer to notice in our recommenda- 
tions t In* subject, of provincial schools, for that their establishment was taken 
entirely out. of our hands. 

6370. That subject having been already referred to you? 

Yes. and never countermanded, till some censure was thrown upon us for having 
adverted to it, after the subject, had been taken up by the Government through 
another Hoard. 

037 1 . What Board was that 'i 

A Board called the Council of Kdueatiou, consisting of 24 members, which 
existed for about a year, and then was abolished by the Court of Directors. That 
was founded by I, on! Tweeddale. 

0372. Do you know upon what grounds it was abolished? 

Because it had no Native eo-operatibn. and because its object was to introduce 
religious instruction. ’ 

0373. Were there no Natives upon that Board ? 

There were .no Natives upon that Board, and 1 think that in any Board of 
Instruction, either general or specific, for any particular institution, it is absolutely 
necessary that Native members should have a place. Without their eo-operation, . 
in fact, I do not think any great progress will he made in advancing education; 
hut if their inteVest is excited, ami they are cordial and warm themselves in sup- 
porting it, and see the objects of it, then 1 think the extension of education will 
be very rapid. 

0374. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.) Have you bad occasion to obsorvv what 
effect education has produced upon the minds of the Natives, as regards the dis- 
tinctions o/ caste? 

J think it has a great temleucy to subvert them ; it. overthrows at once all their, 
superstitious, which are founded in physical errors. 

6375. In the school itself, have you found any difficulties to arise from the inter- 
mixture of diifercut castes? 

There have been no difficulties whatever. It may he to the purpose that I 
should mention a very important fact in illustration of the change in the Native 
opinions upon the subject. A number of pupils were introduced into the high 
school from the medical apprentices, who were grown-up men, and most of them 
of the very lowest Pariah caste. Great offence was taken at their coming in, and 
it was attributed in a great measure by the Natives themselves to their distaste 
to having persons of this very low condition introduced among them. The funda- 
mental rules required that all should be admitted, and at the original foundation 
of the institution the Natives very cordially supported that principle; there were 
great murmurings, however, at the introduction of those persons, and it became 
necessary to expel a considerable number of the scholars of the higher classes wlm 
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objuctwl to this intermixture, but they almost all asked to return again, and there 
never afterwards was a murmur from that time to the present. 

0376. Lord Elphimlonc .] Did those medical apprentices pay the usual fee? 

No: they were sent from the medical class, because they were not qualified to 

undertake medical studies without acquiring a certain knowledge of English, and 
they were, therefore, sent to this school to be perfected in English. 

0377. Lord yio/itcngle of Brandon.] What has been the result of the medical 
instruction; has there been any considerable proficiency shown by the persons 
educated for that profession? 

There is no class for educating medical professional persons, except the Govern- 
ment class for educating apprentices as dressers and apothecaries to serve the 
army. 

0378. As far sis that class were intended for those duties, was the result of their 
education sat isfactory ? 

Yes ; those who were sent to us were only allowed to remain a year, in order to 
acquire a better knowledge of English, and then they returned again to pursue 
their studies in the medical school. 

(>373. Lord Colchester.] The greater number of those Natives were Himloos, 
were not they ( 

Almost all of the scholars of the high school were so; some few were East 
Indians, and some lew Mussulmans. 

0380. What was the e fleet upon the religious opinions of the Hindoos of giving 

them this more extended education in science : did it shake their confidence in 
their own faith ? « 

Many of their superstitions it overthrew altogether. There was an instance of 
this kind in the school. At first, the scholars did not come upon the new moon 
days; it was thought to be unlucky and irreligious to study before mid-day on new 
moon days, and they objected at first to come, but ultimately no such objection 
was made. 

0381. Did they continue to profess their former faith? 

Quite as strongly as before. ' 

0382. They did not become avowedly atheists or deists ? 

No ; they adhered most scrupulously to their castes, and to their faith, and to 
their own mode of worship. 

0383. It lms been stated by a previous witness, that when the college was opened 

at Calcutta, a great many of the more talented young men abandoned entirely the 
Hindoo religion, and became avowed deists, and in many cases atheists; you have 
not found tiiat elloct produced at Madras? „ 

Not at present; 1 think the education they receive has a tendency to shake 
their own faith ; with what result depends in a great measure upon the course which 
may he afterwards taken in such cases. 

4 

0384. Lord Movlearjfc of Brandon.] In dealing with a Native population like 
that of India, lull of the extravagant and irrational superstitions of their own 
creed, is not the destruction of that creed in itself an approach, and a useful 
approach, to file substitution of something which is better? 

1 think it is. I think many sincere Christians would he made by pointing their 
attention to the Scriptures, and to the doctrines of tlm Christian faith ; and I think 
that the result would be. that: the spread of Christianity would he much more 
rapid than by the present course of beginning with the very lowest orders, who 
have no influence at all, nor any education by which they are empowered them- 
selves to spread their opinions. 

0385. You were understood to state in an earlier part of your examination that 
instruction in scientific inuh had a tendency to destroy that portion of the Indian, 
faith which rested upon physical absurdities and falsehoods? 

A very great tendency. 

(5380. Do not you think that the destruction of that belief in physical false- 
hoods and absurdities fijrms an appropriate stage in opening the minds of that 
class to the purer truths of revealed religion ? 


It 
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It certainly opens their minds to truth in religion, and truth of all kinds In tlu* 
overthrow of falsehood and (superstition. 

(1:187. Ijord Colchester."] Might not it have the effect, having taught them that 
their own religion was a mere human .superstition, of making them doubt the 
truth of any other religion whatever? 

There is much danger of that kind to he apprehended, I think. 


( L Norton, K 
i.Oih Juno 


(i:js8. It was stated hy si witness before this Committee, that, it wsis lii.s opinion 
thsit in Bengal the learning of the Hindoos is founded so much upon their religious 
writings, that they would have iu> objection to read our religious works, morel v sis 
sources of iuformsition, though they might object to receive instruction in the 
doctrines of those hooks? 

1 think they would he very suspicious if such a course of study was introduced 
I ) v the Government; but I. have myself often spoken with Hindoos upon the sub- 
ject of tlu* Scriptures, and have found no objection on their parts to examine 
them, and impure into the subjects which I have brought to their notice; hut. tliev 
would think, if the Government introduced the subject, that they had an ulterior 
design. 


iic "Witness is directed to withdraw. 


.MMIN CCA UK K M.VUSIIMAX, Esquire, is called in, and further examined 

as follows : 

Chairman.] A HE yon acquainted with the progress and the state of J. C. Ma>shms*. y 
education in the provinces in w hich you have resided ! I''*'!- 

Vo ; for a considerable lime after the British Government had been established 
in India, there was great opposition to any system of instruct ion for the Natives. 

The feelings of the public authorities in this country wore first tested upon the 
subject in I lie year 1 7.9:?, when Mr. Wilberfurce proposed to add two clauses to 
tlu> Charter Act of that year, for sending out schoolmasters to India; this 
encountered the greatest opposition in the Court of Proprietors, and it was found 
necessary to withdraw the clauses. That proposal gave rise to a very memorable 
dehat (*, iu which, for the Iirst time, the views of the Court of Directors upon 
the subject of education, after we lyul obtained possession of the country, were 
developed. On that occasion one of the Directors stated that we Imd just lost 
America from our lolly, iu having allowed the establishment of schools and 
colleges, and that it would not do for us to repeat the same act of folly in regard 
to India ; and that if the Natives required anything in the way of education, thev 
must come to England for it. For lit) years after that period, down to the year 
1813, the same feeling of opposition to the education of the Natives continued 
to prevail among the ruling authorities in this country. Iu the year 181:1, Parlia- 
ment. for the first time, ordered that the sum of 10,000/. should he appropriated 
to the (‘ducat ion of the Natives at all the three Presidencies. In 1817, Cord 
Hastings, after lie had broken the power of the Mahrattas, for the first .time 
announced that the Government of India did not consider it necessary to keep the 
Natives in a state of ignorance, iu order to retain its own power : consequent on 
this announcement, the Calcutta School-book Society and the Hindoo College 
were immediately founded. Lord Hastings also gave the largest encouragement 
to vernacular education, and even to the establishment of Native newspapers ; hut 
those who at that time, and for a considerable time after, enjoyed the confidence 
of tbe Government in India, were entirely in favour of confining the assistance 
given to education to the encouragement of Sanscrit and Arabic literature. This 
state of things continued down to the year 18:15, when Lord William Bentiiick. 
acting under the advice of Air. Macaulay and Sir Charles Trevelyan, determined 
to withdraw tin* Government support from the Sanscrit and Arabic institutions, 
and to appropriate all the funds which were at its disposal exclusively to English 
education. 

0390. What is the extent to which English education has been diffused in the 
two Presidencies of Bengal and Agra ? 

From the last report which 1 have bad an opportunity of seeing, it would 
appear that, under the Bengal Government, there were 31 schools and colleges, 
with 4,241 scholars. In the Agra Presidency, there were eight Government 
(20. 30.) P colleges 
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colleges and schools, and 1,548 students ; this refers entirely to English education. 
Besides those institutions, the missionaries in Bengal have 22 schools and colleges, 
with 6,005 students. In the Agra branch of the Presidency, 22 schools and colleges, 
with 1,754 students. There are also many native proprietary schools it) and about. 
Calcutta, some of them highly respectable, and attended by a very large number 
of scholars. The number of students in them has never been accurately reported; 
but I think, upon a broad guess, t hey may be taken at about 1,500. The number, 
therefore, studying English literature and European science in the valley of the 
Ganges, in all the institutions, would stand thus : in the Government institutions 
5,7h>9 ; in tho Missionary institutions 7,750 ; in thu Proprietary Native Schools 
1,500; in all, 15,048. . 


62.0 1 . You infer from this statement, that the study of English is popular r 
The study of English is exceedingly popular among the Natives of Bengal, 
more so in Beugal, perhaps, than in the North-Western Provinces. It appears to 
have taken the same place which Persian formerly occupied in the estimation of 
the people. It is the language of their rulers, and a knowledge of it appears to 
confer dignity and consequence. The Natives exceedingly prize the honour of 
being able to converse with those who govern them in their own language; 
it is also found to lead to situations of profit, and honour;* and is, therefore, 
studied also from feelings of self-interest. Of the 15,000 students iu the Go\ em- 
inent. and the Missionary and Native institutions, however, fully two-thirds arc 
within a circle of 100 miles of the metropolis of Calcutta. 


(5202. I iord Montetujlc of Brandon.] You have stated that the original sum 
that was appropriated for this great and important duty was limited to 10,000/. 
a vear r 

Yes. 

? 

6202. At what time was that sum fixed ? 

In 1812. 

6204. Can you inform the Committee what the amount is at the present time ; 
has it advanced very considerably? 

It lias been very considerably increased, and 1 think it now exceeds 50.000/. ; 
I have seen it stated at 66,000/., but I have never been able exactly to make up 
that amount. • 

(5295. Are you able to tell the Committee pie progressive number of scholars 
who were educated in schools, supported in whole or in part by the Govern- 
ment ? 

I have no return of that; I think it might be obtained by an examination of 
successive reports ; but I question whether any collection of those reports exists iu 1 his 
country; it would not be so easy to arrive at a statement of the progressive increase 
of the Missionary institutions and of the Native seminaries. 

6206. You spoke of proprietary schools; will you have the goodness to describe 
what you mean by proprietary schools ? 

The knowledge of English being exceedingly popular among the Natives, some 
of those who have obtained education, either in the Government or Missionary 
Colleges, have set up English schools for their own support; these are the insti- 
tutions to which 1 referred as proprietary schools. 

6207. Art* they conducted bv Natives or by Europeans? 

1 tliink they are chiefly conducted by Natives; but in one or two instances they 
are so popular and so remunerative that the proprietors have been able to employ 
European teachers. 

(55308. Is the course of instruction which is carried on in those schools, which are 
peculiarly of Native origin aud supported by Native fumls, of a character resembling 
the course pursued iu the Government schools, which are more immediately under 
the direction of the European authorities ? 

The character of the instruction is precisely the same ; hut I question whether 
they have the means of carrying the education of the students up to the same 
point. 

6299. May the Committee conclude that the tendency of the establishment of 
the better schools in the hands of the Government is to afford at once a model and 
an inducement to other Native schools to pursue the same course of study? 

Exactly so. 


6400. Chairman . j 
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<>400. Chairman.] Will you slate what is the nature of the education which is 
given in those colleges and schools ? 

The nature of the education differs in different institutions according to the 
abilities of the masters ; in some of them the education is little more than 
elementary; hut iu the Government colleges and in the superior missionary 
institutions, it is carried to a very high pitch ; nearly all those branches of study 
which are embraced in a liberal education in this country are very freely and very 
successfully taught in those colleges. 


J ■ C. Marsh man, 

Esq. 

15th June 1853. 


- Including matters of science? 

Including matters of science. 

0402. Karl of FAlcnburuugh .] Did von ever happen to go on board a ship going 
out with (ladies to the Mauritius? 

I have been in one or two of them. 


0402. Did you hear much English talked, on hoard among the Coolies? 

Not among the Coolies: most of the Coolies who emigrate to the Mauritius 
conn* from the wildest parts of Bengal. 

0404. You never happened to hear English talked, as well as you can speak it, 
by Coolies going out to the Mauritius? 

No; but many of them speak French as fluently as we do when they comeback 
again. 

040:1. Lord Afonlcagle of Brandon.] Supposing the case of a Coolie going out 
to tin* Mauritius, having been well-educated, speaking English well, and having 
gone through the J Inogldey College, do not you think it highly probable that, 
when he reached the Mauritius, he would find his condition ail the better for it. 
and bis opportunities of ’getting employment superior to those which he would have 
possessed if lie had gone over without education ? 

The educated Coolie iu that case would immediately rise to be a Sirdar, and 
take the superintendence of the other Coolies. 

blob. And thereby obtain some reward for the education which he bad 
acquired ? 

A very considerable one; the Sirdar .Coolies generally make a little fortune while 
they 3.1*1 ■ on the island.* 

(>407. Earl of Kllenltorough.] D’id you ever see the little school at Barrack- 
pore ? • 

Yes. 


I >4 OF. What, is your opinion of it ? 

The school was set up bv Lord Auckland; it is held in a Gothic building; it’ 
is carried on with a great deal of spirit and success, arid Lord JDaihousic takes no 
little interest hi it. 


(340,0. Are there not 1 00 pupils there r 
From 100 to L10. 


6410. As many as the school-room will hold ? 

Yes. 

0-111. Did you over hear them spout Shakspcare 7 

l think that some of them are able to repeat the part of Hamlet. 

0412. Chairman.] Have the Natives any peculiar aptitude for mathematics r 

A very remarkable talent for mathematics and for metaphysics. 

0412. Lord Man /eagle of Brandon.] Do you think it would be an improvement 
if to the education in pure mathematics, for which you have described the aptitude 
of the Natives, and which is pursued to a great extent, there were added practical 
courses of applied mathematics ami mixed mathematics, such as the doctrines of 
mechanics, the principles of civil engineering, and other studies, which would 
realize the information they had previously acquired ? 

It^ would he a very great advantage, and that idea has been already realized by 
Mr. Thomason, in the establishment, of the Roorkee College. 

G414. .Is that an institution in which to instruction in pure science practical 
instruction for industrial purposes is added ? ' 

(20. 30.) i> 2 Yes ; 
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Yes ; it is called the College of Civil Engineering. Mr. Thomason is training 
up a number of Europeans and Natives there.*, under the ablest engineer officers, 
with the view of their being employed throughout the North-Western Provinces ill 
all the various departments of roads and bridges and canals and surveys. Colonel 
Napier has followed the same plan at Lahore*, where 450 miles of canal have been 
undertaken, which will be completed in about five years. He has there formed an 
institution consisting of 100 officers, superior and sui>ordinat.o, some of them Natives, 
who are trained up in all the practical branches of civil engineering. These men 
have been employed in the various public works which have been undertaken in 
the Punjnub during tin* last four or five years in making roads throughout the 
country, and in erecting bridges, in opening canals, and in the various buildings of 
every description which have been erected there, and are now in progress, to the 
extent of nearly a million sterling. 

0415. Chairman .] What proportion of the 15.000 students whom von have 
mentioned leave the higher Covennnent. institutions with that amount of knowledge 
which you have described in answer to a previous question? 

Not a great number ; I should say that of the 15,000, if 000 or 700 succeed in 
obtaining the highest education which the colleges can afford, it would be u large 
proportion. The fact is that those who attend the ( invent n lent colleges, though 
men of good caste and social distinction, are generally very indigent, and unable to 
remain during the whole course of a collegiate education, and are therefore obliged 
to leave the institutions before their education is completed, in order to follow 
some means of livelihood. Nonce the largest proportion of tin* students obtain 
but a verv small smattering of English. 

6410. l)o not they follow up what they have already acquired when they leave 
the institution ? , 

Tt is very rarely that a Native follows up the education which lie has received at. 
college; that is the great difficulty we have to encounter in India, (lenerally 
speaking, the education of a Native terminates with his leaving a college ; and we 
rarely find him making much subsequent progress in knowledge. 

6417. Lord Alrmtcaglc of I’vandoii.J Do not you think that that may he par- 
tially attributed to tin* fact, that whereas in England there is a career of ambition 
open to every one. in India then? may hot he so great y power of discovering a 
career to which their faculties can he applied? 

That may have some influence upon them : but even those Natives who have 
received a first-rate education in the (iovernmeiil eollcges, and have obtained 
situations as Moonsifls, with a prospect of ri-ing to the situation of Principal 
Sudder Amins, rarely increase the stock of knowledge which they carried away 
with them from the college. Those who have obtained only a smattering of 
knowledge invariably go hack, and those* who have* obtained even a large propor- 
tion find themselves, perhaps, at the end of 16 years, with less than they had at 
the beginning of that period. 

6118. Earl of Ellenborough. J Does not that very much arise from their having 
been e/’nmmod ? 

Perhaps it may, in some degree ; hut it must he remembered, that the Native 
intellect is considerably more precocious than the English; it becomes mature 
.much earlier, ami decays sooner. ‘ 

<1416. That was not the case with Awringzebe; he did a good deal on tin* last 
days of his life, did not he r 

That is an exception to the general rule. 

64-0. The Natives have a great talent for arithmetic, have not they? 

' Very great. 

6421. A peculiar and remarkable talent ? 

Wry much so. A Native who has very recently embraced Christianity in India, 
of the name of iiadhanat Sikdar. is, perhaps, the first mathematician in the 
country ; he is employed in verifying all the calculations of the great. Trigono- 
metrical Survey, so that no figured statement is published till he has had an 
opportunity of testing it. 

6422. Did you ever happen to hear the little boys at the school at Barrackpore 
go through their exercises in arithmetic r 

No. 
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No. I was anxious to ascertain before I left India to what extent the Natives /. 
were in the habit of carrying forward their education after they had left those 
public institutions, and L found that out of more than 2,000 of the best educated 
Natives in Calcutta, many of whom are men of large property, there were not 
more than 130 who subscribed to the English newspapers. I ascertained from 
inquiries at the booksellers that the number of educated Natives who took in our 
great periodical publications, which exercise so great and salutary an influence over 
the public mind in this country, did not exceed 12. 


0423. Lord Klphin»lone..\ You stated in answer to a previous question, that 
very tew of the Natives followed up their studies in the schools established in India, 
and that it was generally owing to their poverty; were not there scholarships 
established with a view of enabling the mow? promising of the pupils to continue 
their studies for a longer period r 

There were : the Government, finding that the Natives wen* unable to remain 
at the? seminaries long enough to complete the course* of their education, established 
scholarships, which are given upon tin? principle, of competition, and which enable 
the poorer classes to continue at the colleges for lour or five years, till they have 
completely gone through the whole curriculum of study. 


(>424. Have the pupils who have obtained those scholarships profited by them ? 

They have distinguished themselves to a very great extent. J believe they are 
not allowed to retain the scholarship for more than a twelvemonth, unless they 
pass another examination, and aw* able to show that they have profited by the 
12 months’ instruction which they have thus been enabled to obtain. The esta- 
blishment of scholarships has therefore been completely successful as regards 
affording the Natives an opportunity of remaining at the colleges long enough to 
obtain the highest olas-.of education. 


(>425. Lord Stanley of AMerley.J Are there anything like reading societies and 
libraries established in Calcutta ? 

Latterly, that is, within the last three or four years, the. Natives have begun to 
establish rending clubs and libraries in Calcutta ; and it is to be hoped that an 
impulse will thus he given to intellectual pursuits among them after they have* left 
college. 

042(5. Lord Ellenhoroi(gli.~\ Do you think any advantage would he derived from 
tlu* establishment in India of colleges with fellowships, like those at tin* English 
universities, where Natives who had acquired a certain degree of knowledge might 
remain maintained at the expense of the Government r 

I have never turned my attention to that point. I have doubts whether such a 
plan is adapted to the circumstances of tlu* country. 

(>427. Do not you think that persons who have a talent for mathematics, and 
have made considerable progress, would prosecute their inquiries and researches if 
they wow* maintained together in an establishment of learned men ? 

It is quite possible that they might do so; hut perhaps they would make more 

which 


progress even in mathematical pursuits if they were placed in situation , ju 
they were obliged to bring their acquisitions into constant employment. 


(1428. Chairman.] Are there any fees demanded in the Government institutions, 
or in tlm higher schools ? 

in the Government, institutions fees are always required. I have made a calcu- 
lation from tlu* last report, on this subject, and find that the sum paid by tin* 
Natives for tuition in Bengal in 12 months amounted to (58, (>54 rupees. That, 
sum, divided by the number of students, would give IG rupees (5 ami as. or 33,v. 
a year for each one. The sum paid by Natives in the North-Western Provinces 
for tuition in the Government colleges amounted to 4,SJ2 rupees, which, divided 
by the number of students, gave only three rupees, or 0$. a head. In the Native 
proprietary schools all the students pay, some more and some Jess ; the schools 
are, in fact, supported by the contributions received from the scholars. lint I 
believe in all the missionary’ institutions the education is perfectly free, except that 
the students are required to purchase their own hooks. 


0420. Lord Monteagle of Brandon. J I understood from you that you knew of 
but few examples of Natives who were, appointed to tjie subordinate offices of 
0- ( >. 30.) p 3 Moonsifl’s, 
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Moonsifls, ami yet who h;ul tin? prospect of rising to the position 'of Amins and 
Principal Sudder Amins, who prosecuted their intellectual pursuits ? 

Very few. 

(M30. In the colleges where they receive their education, are you aware that 
there are no funds for tin* purpose of giving legal instruction or professional 
education to those who enter upon such pursuits 

Not at present. 

(1431. Do you consider that it would he an improvement, of the same character 
as that to which I have adverted as to the application of mathematics, if to pure 
jurisprudential study an education in law. wen* to be added ? 

.1 stated, when I was examined on a former occasion, that 1 thought a chair of 
law might he attached to the principal Government institutions to great ad- 
vantage. 

0432. Do not you think that a mail who had been appointed a Mooted IF, with 
the prospect of rising, and had brought away from college a knowledge of law, 
which was tin* profession in which he was engaged, would he more likely to carry 
on those studies which were consistent with his professional pursuits, than to carry 
on the study of abstract- science, or of metaphysics, or of literature? 

Yes; wlH*n I stated that those students who had been appointed Moonsifls, 
with a prospect of rising to higher offices, did not continue to pursue their studies, 
1 referred chiefly to the literary studies in which they had been engaged at college. 
1 mean Knglish literature, and whatever tended to enlarge and strengthen the 
mind, lint those men invariably make a point, of carrying forward their legal 
studies. There are many Natives far better acipiainted with the laws and with 
the procedure of the Courts in India than any European .fudge. This kind of 
study is in accordance with the natural tendency of theif minds. Many Natives 
are found able to give chapter and verse for every enactment, and ipiote laws scat- 
tered through 17 or 18 volumes, where an Knglish Judge would be v«*ry much 
at fault. 

ft 

(>433. Von are probably aware that, among the highest judicial characters in 
this country, there are many distinguished men who. having taken the highest, 
possible degrees and honours in our uni\orytios, have not been very remarkable for 
pursuing their scientific and mathematical studies after they have become great 
lawyers ? * 

Yes. I believe that is much the ease. 

(54 34. I 11 that, respect, the case of the Kuglish Barrister alVords an analogy to the 
case w hich you have described of the Moonsift'or Amin in India ? 

To a certain extent. Still the Judges in this country would keep themselves up 
well with the current literature of the day, and the general progress of knowledge. 

043o. Chairman.'} What is done with regard to religion in the educational 
institutions in India? 

Religion is entirely excluded from all the Government institutions. The Go- 
vernmvnt. considers that it is hound by motives- of sound policy to abstain from 
all attempts at proselyting the Natives, and that no such charge may he brought, 
against it in reference to their edueational institutions, the study of the Bible, and, 
,in fact, all allusion t«» the truths of Christianity, is most carefully excluded from all 
the Government schools and colleges. The Native proprietary schools, which are 
almost entirely in the hands of I Undoes, of course follow very much the same rule. 

* 1 • 

Butin all the Missionary institutions the great truths of Christianity are openly 
and constantly inculcated. 

(>43(>. Kord I Vyufu'd.] The Government do not. enforce the study of the Bible 
in their schools, hut they do not exclude it altogether, do they? 

j believe it is considered to be excluded, 

(>437. Kurd Afonliaole of Brandon. ] Do not you consider that the instruction 
of the minds of the Natives of 1 ndia, in t ruth, of whatever kind, taking into account 
the follies and the absurdities of their religious faith, must have a great tendency 
to overthrow their confidence in their own faith ? 

Sneli has been found to be the effect of the instruction given in the Government 
institutions. Almost all those who have made any progress in Kuropeau knowr- 

** ledge 
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ledge in thorn,* even wlio.ro tlio Bible is a prohibited book, are found lo luivo risen 
above the level of their own superstitions, ami to have become. in :t great measure. 
mi-H unionized ; ami though they may eon si tier themselves bound to ibllow many 
of the rites of ITindooism from their position in society, they treat the dogmas of 
that religion with the most profound contempt. 


J. C. Marshmun , 

Esq. 

15th June 1853. 


(5488. Do not you consider that the? system of instruction in India lias a grant 
tendency also to strike at the distinctions of caste '? 

It is difficult to say: caste is rather a social distinction, and 1 c|iic*ti'm whe- 
ther the education which they receive does so much tend to weaken those distinc- 
tions. The Brahmin, though well educated, prides himself upon being 1 ar Brahmin, 
ami considers himself infinitely greater than <>n<*of the lower caste. I am not certain 
that- a mans being ahle to read Milton and Slmkspeare, or understand Dr. Johnson, 
would make him loss susceptible of tin 1 honour of being a Brahmin. 


I543J). Do not you think that the mixed intercourse which takes place among 
the different castes at the (Jovermnrnt schools must alter the state of opinion 
which prevailed when they were more separated, and viewed each other with 
mure jealousy ? 

In the Knglish colleges of the (ioveminent there are very lew who do not belong 
to tlm upper classes of society; they are almost, all either Brahmins or Kay lists, 
the Kayusts always considering themselves as very much on an equality with the 
Brahmins: we rarely find a man of the carpenter caste, or the <011 of a gardener or 
of a common labourer in any of the fiovernment colleges. 


0 1 40. Are not you aware that in tin* other Presidencies the castes are inter- 
mingled without any distinction, and without any objection being raised? 

1 think there has been great difficulty in that respect at Madras, and the 
attempts made by (Joverument to admit students of a lower caste* have created a 
spirit of rebellion in the I niversity at Madras. 

ti l l I • Lord Stanlf y of Alderley.] If the opinion prevailed generally in India, 
that the effect of education was to sap the foundations of their religion, and to do 
away with the peculiarities of caste, is not it probable that they would be very 
much opposed to the further spread of education in the country \ 

1 have already stated. that I do not think it saps the foundation of caste; hut 
the education which the students receive at the* Clovenmieiil institutions certainly 
raises them above their creed, and renders them in a great measure indifferent to 
it ; the whole bodv of men, coliimoulv called b< Young Bengal/’ consisting of voting 
men of good family, <111110 Brahmins, and others Kavusts. who have received the 
be,>t education in the Government institutions, are, 1 believe, universally opposed 
to the popular superstition, and pride themselves upon treating all its dogmas with 
contempt; vet this result of Knglish tuition does not. in the smallest degree 
interfere with jLlie desire which is universally felt by the Natives to give their 
children a thorough English education. 


(*442. Chairman . .] What is the general feeling among Europeans in India as 
to this exclusion of religious teaching from the Government institutions? • 

It lias given rise to a great deal of bitterness of feeling, and is regarded with 
great repugnance by all those who are anxious for the dissemination of Christianity 
throughout the country ; at the same time, those officers of the Government who < 
have advocated the exclusion of religion have taken up the question with so much 
warmth and pertinacity as almost to lead to an impression, however erroneous, that 
they wen* themselves personally indifferent to the truths of Christianity, and were 
happy to have an opportunity of excluding it ; but at any rate, it lias become an 


exceedingly strong party question; the feelings of the t v o parties, tin* missionaries on 
the one hand, and those who preside over the Government institutions on the other, 
are so thoroughly antagonistic that it seems scarcely possible to reconcile them. 1 
think that if the Government had originally and quietly introduced the study of the 
Bible into their colleges, the Natives would have acquiesced in it, upon the same 
principle of acquiescence with which they receive almost all the other arrange- 
ments of the Government ; but as Government lias so long systematically excluded 
all religious instruction from the public institutions, the Natives have come to 
consider it almost as a part, of the pledge which they affirm to have been given by 
Government to abstain from all interference with their religion. I am afraid, 
therefore, that any attempt tq alter the system at the present time, and to 
(20. 30 .) p 4 introduce 
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introduce tin* study of tlu* Bible, or of the truths of Christianity into those 
colleges and institutions which are supported directly from the State, would create* 
a '•Teat deal of embarrassment. It would be regarded with the strongest- aversion 
by the Natives, and, with the support of a no small portion of* the English Press, 
they would be enabled to raise such a terrific outcry against the Government as 
almost to threaten the existence of those institutions. I am constrained to say 
that 1 fear the time has passed by when the Government could safely introduce 
into their own institutions the study of the Bible or the doctrines of Christianity. 
.At the same time, it must not be forgotten that some, even of the Europeans 
who have been at the head of the Government institutions, have been either so 
indifferent or so hostile to the doctrines #f Christianity, that it would have been 
exceedingly unwise to have placed the instruction of tlu* pupils in tlm doctrines of the 
Bildc* in their hands; and, as a large portion of the teachers in those institutions 
are Hindoos, they would, in a great measure, he disqualified also from giving 
instruction in the truths of the Bible which they did not themselves believe. 
1 lowever desirable, therefore, it might be that there should lx* a union of secular 
and religious education in India, I should hesitate to recommend the Govern- 
ment to make an attempt, at this time of day, to introduce the Bible into the 
Hindoo College or anv of the other colleges in Bengal. 


(>442. Earl of Ellenhorouyh . ] Do not you think, in point- of fact, if the object- 
be to extend Christianity, the total abstinence of the Government from all in- 
terference in the matter is more likely to promote that object than to defeat it? 

I cannot hut think it is highly necessary that the Government should abstain on 
all occasions from any appearance of endeavouring to proselyte the Natives. 


(144-1. Chairman .] Has not it been an advantage to the missionaries hitherto, 
that tlu* Government have been believed to be neutral with respect to their 
work ? 

It has not been without its ad\ ant ages to the missionaries, that in their appeals 
to the Natives, they have been enabled to state that tin; Government of the 
country was altogether neutral with regard to their operations; I might mention 
that a return, was drawn up some 12 months ago, of the number of students of 
English who had embraced Christianity; l think the number was about “0; of 
those, one-third consisted of men who bad iV*ceived instruction in tlu* Government 
institutions from which Christianity was excluded: the other two-thirds were 

, , , * l 1 

tlu* result ot missionary tuition. 

(144."). Their own inquiries had led them to embrace Clmstianitv { 

Yes. 

Ill Li. What should you say had been the cllect- of the spread of English 
literature upon tlu* opinions of the Natives in matters of religion ? 

The spread of European literature and science has had the ollbct, of rendering 
the Natives comparatively iudillerent to their own religion ; but a great number 
of the Natives who have thus come to despise their own creed, through the know- 
ledge they have obtained of English literature, are exceedingly hostile to Chris- 
tianity, so much so indeed, that the missionaries have frequent occasion to remark 
that some of the bitterest enemies they have to encounter in their labours consist 
of tlu* young men who have been trained up in what they term tlu* godlcss u colleges 
oi the Government. 


(1447- Lord Elphinslonc . ] In all the Government colleges are there not Natives 
on the committee or managing bodv? 

Or? « r ( 

The Hindoo College lias a verv large Native committee, and it is the largest 
of tlu* Government institutions, i think there arc also two or three Natives upon 
the committees of the other colleges which have been established, the llooghloy, 
the Kishnagur and the Dacca College ; but I believe the Europeans outnumber 
them, and their influence is not very powerful. The influence, on the contrary, of 
the Natives in tlu* Hindoo College in Calcutta is found rather to outweigh that 
of the two or three Europeans who are associated with them upon the committee, 
which is a great disadvantage. 

(1448. That advantage of -having them on the committee would probably be lost 
if the Government were to introduce religious instruction ? 

If Government were* to attempt to introduce religious instruction into the 

Hindoo 
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Hindoo College in Calcutta, I think the Native members of the committee, who J 
are, I will not say exceedingly bigoted, but exceedingly attached to their own 
creed, would immediately throw up their appointments. t 

(5449. Lord Afonlcag/e of Brandon.] Would that produce, in your judgment, 
anv considerable effect upon the attendance of the scholars for the purposes of in- 
struction ? 

T think it would create such a sensation in Calcutta as almost to dost* the insti- 
tution for a time. 


6450. Chairman .] What is the proportion of educated Natives who have obtained 
Government appointments? 

At present the number is rather limited, although it is increasing. The Natives 
who receive an English education, that is, an education in English literature and 
European science, are not exactly fitted, from that education, for the performance 
of the active duties of the service, and hence there is some little reluctance on the 
part of the European officers of the Government to give them employment. 
I think I may say with confidence, that of the situations of the value of 50 rupees 
a month, or 60/. a year, nine-tenths throughout the country are held by Natives 
who have not received an English education. 


6451. Earl of Ellcnboruuyh .] llid you ever hear a Native 
court of justice ? 

I have. 


give evidence in a 


6452. Lord AJontcagk of Brandon.] You are aware of the period of the issue 
of the order hy Lord Hardinge, with respect to giving a preference to well-in- 
formed Natives who have distinguished themselves. Do you think, since the pub- 
lication of that order, the number of Natives taken into the public employment 
has at all increased ? 

Not in connexion with that order. With your Lordships’ permission, 1 will 
read that notification: it ran thus: “ 'Hie Governor- general having taken into 
consideration the existing state of education in Bengal, and being of opinion that 
it is higlilv desirable to afford it every reasonable encouragement, bv holding out 
to the^e who have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction afforded 
them a fair prospect of employment in the public service, and thereby not only to 
reward individual merit, but to enable the state to profit largely, and as early as 
possible, by the result of the measures adopted of late years for the instruction of 
the people, as well by the Government as by private individuals and societies, Inis 
resolved that in every possible case a preference shall be given in the selection of 
candidates for public employment to those who have been educated in the institu- 
tions thus established, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves 
therein hy a more than ordinary degree of merit and attainment.” That was the. 
notification issued hy Lord Hardinge in 1844. The Committee will perceive that 
it is exceedingly catholic in its object and provisions. The intention of bis Lord- 
ship was to obtain the most meritorious students for Government employment from 
all the institutions in the country, not only from those connected w ith the Govern- 
ment. hut also from those which have been established bv public societies or 
private individuals. But in the course of six months after the publication of that 
notification the whole spirit of it was neutralized, and the Committee of Public 
Instructfon, who were charged with the duty of carrying it out, established a test 
of examination, which none but the students of the Government institutions were 
able to pass. The eon.se«|ueuce is, that from that time to the present it has been 
applicable only to the Government institutions. The number of students in the 
Government colleges in Bengal is about 4.200, and the number in the other 

r' r? ^ 

institutions about 7,500. Lord llnrdinge’s notification was intended to apply 
equally to all, but by this peculiar twist which was given to the examination by 
the Committee of Public instruction, those 7.500 students have been practical!' 
excluded from the benefits of that libera) measure. I may also add, that the 
notification itself has produced very little result, inasmuch as there have hecn only 
44 students who have passed the ordeal, and obtained certificates of qualification, 
in the last seven years: 8 in 1845; 1.0 in 1846 : 9 in 1847; 4 in 1848; 4 in 
1849; 6in 1850; ami M in 1851. So that in the year 1851. out of 4.200 
students in the Government colleges, only three were enabled to get through the 
passage which bad been so injudiciously narrow ed by the Committee of Examination, 
and to acquire those certificates of qualification for the public service. 

(20.ap.) Q 6453. Do 
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0453. Do not you attribute that in some respects to the want of a practical 
direction being given to the education imparted in the colleges. The Government, 
naturally look for practical men for the performance of the duties of a public office. 
Do not you consider that the number qualified for such employment would have 
been much greater, if to the study of pure mathematics had been added the study 
of practical and applied mathematics: if to logic had been added a study of law; 
and if similar additions had been made in other departments of study? 

Yes, that would have been the case : but the object of the Committee of Public 
Instruction was to limit the influence and the benefit of that notification — which 
was hailed throughout India as one of the noblest acts of the Government — to the 
Government colleges. The Court of Directors were so fully aware of this, that 
thev immediately wrote out to say, “ It appears to us that the standard can only 
be attained by the students at the Government colleges, and, therefore, it gives 
them, virtually, the monopoly of the offices.” Hut though the Court have been 
verv anxious from that time to this that the standard should be so modified as to 
embrace all other institutions, they have never succeeded in prevailing upon the 
Committee of Public Instruction to make any alteration in it. 

0454. Nor did Lord Hardinge, during the years he resided in India, make any 
alteration himself, though he had the power of doing so ? 

No; but it must be remembered that, after the issue of that notification. Lord 
Hardinge's attention was almost entirely taken up by the affairs in the North* 
West : he was at Calcutta only about, six weeks before be embarked. 

0455. Chairman.'] How has this innovation been received by the persons 
immediately affected by it ? 

It has become a great party question : the missionaries, as might naturally have 
been expected, have manifested the greatest possible repugnance to it; they con- 
sider it unjust that the students who are brought up at their institutions, and 
who receive, in some respects, the same high degree of culture as those in the 
GoVernmcnt institutions, should be debarred from obtaining those certificates 
which qualify for public offices. None of the missionary institutions, therefore, 
have chosen to send any of their students up at. the annual examination, not 
because thev consider them inferior in point of scholarship, but because the system 
of instruction pursued in t he missionary colleges differs, to some extent, in character 
from that pursued iu the Government colleges ; and as the test is founded entirely 
upon the course of study in the State colleges, the missionary students would, of 
course, fail to succeed, and this might bring unmerited discredit upon their 
institutions. 


(5450. Lord MvtU eagle of Brandon.] Is the application which has been made 
an application for the purpose of lowering the existing test ? 

Not so much for lowering as for modifying it. This is a very Iaige and difficult 
question ; there have been lengthened discussions between the missionaries and 
the Council of Kducation upon the subject. Some of the missionaries said that 
a considerable portion of the time of their students was given to the study of the 
Evidences of Christianity. The Council of education said that it was impossible 
for them, being members of a Government institution acting as the representatives 
of the Government, to examine students with regard to their knowledge of these? 
evidences. I mention this as one of the points of difference between the two 
parties; but it. lias become a subject of such intense party feeling that* I do nut, 
see any possibility of reconciling the antagonism which exists. At the same time, 
it must he confessed that this' is a most unhappy state of things ; such discord 
among those who are engaged in the same undertaking is much to .be deplored. 
The missionaries consider that the students of t he missionary colleges are taught 
to believe that the Government college* are the pets of the State, and that they 
themselves are regarded very much in the light of Dissenters. The consequence 
of this proceeding has been to discourage the efforts of the missionaries, and, 
generally speaking, to impede and clog efforts to promote education throughout 
the country. 


(>457. Lord Elphinslone .] If examinations on the Evidences of Christianity were 
admitted as part of the Government test, would not that exclude altogether the 
scholars of the Government colleges, to whom no instruction is given on those 

subjects ? * . 1 

if might; but what was desired was, that students should be examined, generally, 

ia 
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in those branches of knowledge* to which tlu-ir at t<*ntioii hail been particularly /. C. Marsh man 
•directed. But as this brought on questions connected witJi Christianity and tlie Ftq. 

Evidences of Christianity, the Government Committee declared it impossible to , . tll t8 
accede to that request. ’’ ‘ 

0458. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Do you think it would have been consistent, 
with the principle which they had already laid down, that, under the existing 
circumstances of India, it was necessary for the Government to abstain from 
meddling in questions of religion, if in regard to public appointments they had 
taken an examination into those theological questions ? 

That is an intricate question. Though the Government professes ttrbe entirely 
neutral upon the subject of religion, yet tlie Sanscrit College is a Government 
institution, and there the oHieers of the Government are employed in examining 
the Natives with regard to the dogmas of their own religion. The Mahomedau 
College is also connected with tlie State, and degrees are given to students there 
for their acquaintance with the Mahomedau law and the doctrines of Mahome- 
danism. t 

(idol). "Would there be. any examination upon those doctrines, having reference 
to tlit' qualification of a man to be subsequently appointed to the Government 
servicer 

Those who are trained up in the Government Sanscrit College and in the Medrissa 
are obliged to pass an examination as regards their knowledge of Sanscrit and 
Sanscrit literature, which is essentially Hindoo in its character; and Arabic and 
Mahomedau literature, the character of which is also entirely religious. | mention 
the circumstance merely to show that the Government is unable altogether to 
earn out this principle of strict neutrality; and that if the Government Committee 
lunl examined the students of the Missionary Colleges on questions of Christian 
theology, it would have done no more than it luul constantly done on questions of 
Hindoo and Mahomedau theology. 

G -H »0. I. urn! F.lphinstom •.] In order to obtain a certificate which would give the 
man a preference for the Government service, it is not necessary for him to pass an 
examination in the Hindoo or Mahomedau theology, is it ? 

No, it is not. The Government professes an entire neutrality, and abstains from 
all interference in any jreligion. and this was adduced as the reason why the officers 
of Government could not examine t any of the students of the Missionary Colleges 
in those brunches of study which had a bearing on Christianity. The answer which 
I mad*.* to that was, that the Government had been unable to maintain strictly this 
principle of neutrality, because, with regard to the Hindoo and the Mahomedau 
Colleges, which were Government institutions. Government servants were constantly 
employed in examining the students as to their proficiency in I hose branches of • 
study which were connected with their own religion. 

6461. Not ’with reference to their subsequent employment in the public 
service ? 

They cannot obtain certificates from those colleges without passing an examina- 
tion in the studies which are pursued there, and which are of a very theological 
character. 

6462. JVonld that, certificate entitle those who obtained it to a preference for 
Government employment ? 

T think it would have a verv great influence on their future career. 

6466. Do you refer to those certificates which Lord llardinge’s notification 
required ? 

No: the certificates mentioned by Lord Hardinge referred, I believe, entirely 
to the English colleges, and not to any others. 

64(54. No certificate from those Hindoo or Mahoinedan Colleges would entitle 
the holder of it to a preference for public employment * 

There is little preference for Government, employment even in regard to those 
who have received the certificates, for of the 44 who have obtained them, I believe 
only 2.1 are actually engaged in public employment. 

6465. Are any of those 44 pupils of the Sanscrit College, or the Mahoinedan 
Medrissa ? * 

No; they were all of them from the Government colleges. 

(20; an.) <} 2 6466. Chaim cw.j 
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3. C. ManJunm, 6400. Chairman .] You would wish, where it is desired, that the Evidences 
Es< f‘ of Christianity should he taught, that they should be considered as equivalent to- 
15 th June”i 853 . Rome other suhj(.*ct of examination ? 

Exactly .so; it is the wish of the missionaries and of all those who take 

an interest in public instruction, that the system should lie entirely remodelled. 
The great object of desire in India, as a remedy for this state of things,' is the 
establishment of universities ; one university at each of the? four Presidencies, at 
Agra, Calcutta, Madras ami Bombay, ft is a matter of great importance to the 
progress of education in I ndia, that this university should be established upon the 
exact model of the London University here; that its functions should not bo to 
teach any branch of knowledge, but to examine and to classify and to give degrees 
to those who had been taught in other institutions. The Government colleges 
would then stand in precisely the same relationship to the university as the 
missionary colleges, or any other institutions throughout the country. 

6467. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] In like manner, as the affiliated colleges 
of various religious persuasions stand iu association with the London University ? 

Exactly so; that they should all send up their students to contend with each 
other for honours, and that the examination should be conducted without any 
degree of partiality or prejudice. 

04(18. You are probably aware that no college is affiliated with the I’niversity 
of London, until its curriculum of study has been approved of, and until it has 
received not only the approval of the university, but tin* approval of the Secretary 
of State likewise ? 

f was not exactly aware of that circumstance ; hut l do not think there would 
be any objection to such a course on the part of any of the missionary or private insti- 
tutions in India, I do not suppose the Government would consider it necessary to 
interfere with the curriculum of study in the B’ree Church Institution, or in that 
of the General Assembly, or any of the other missionary bodies, so as to exclude 
theological studies. 

0409. In all cases here, the university and t-lie Secretary of State require to he 
well assured that there is such a course of study pursued as should give a reason- 
able chance of properly qualified candidates being sent up, and there is also a very 
seven; matriculation examination before Admission. Those circumstances would 
not vary the opinion you have already pronounced as to the expediency of 
establishing universities in India ? 

Not at all. ' 

0470. Lord Elphinrtonc . ] You mean that the degrees to be conferred by those 
universities should supersede the certificates which are now required ? 

Entirely. 

0471. Lord M antra gle of Brandon.] Do not yon think that th$ establishment 
of universities of this description, which would of course include examinations in 
the various branches of subordinate science, including law and jurisprudence, might 
afford the means, iu India itself, of forming a Native Bar to practise iu the Courts 
of Justice in that country? 

I think it would have that effect to a considerable extent. The universities would, 
of course, grant degrees in law, and all those who were anxious to obtain them as a 
'passport to celebrity would make themselves as perfect masters of the science as 
possible. The advantage to he derived from such universities would be great ; 
they would create a spirit of laudable emulation among the various educational 
institutions in the country, and give a very great stimulus, generally, to the cause 
of education, and at the same time enable the Government to ascertain who were 
the most qualified students for public employment connected with all the institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

6472. Therefore it would extend the sphere of comjietition, and give a greater 
range of practical operation to Lord Hardinge’s intentions ? 

It would lie carrying out entirely the spirit of Lord Hardinge’s notification, and 
make it a real blessing to the country. 

6473 You are aware that the foundation of universities of that description 
formed part of the recommendations of Mr. Cameron ? 

1 am. , * 

6474 . Chairman .] 
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G474. Chtfh mnn.'\ Do you propose any modification with respect to thciicholar- 
•ships now established? \ 

If a university .of this kiml were established, I sec no reason why the scm!Hrj>, 
ships which the Government is now in the habit of giving- — that is, a certain'' 1 
stipend to enable meritorious students to continue and complete their education — 
should be confined to the colleges supported entirely by the Government. It 
would bo unfair if the Free Church Institution, or the General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution, two of the very best in Bengal, were able to send up a youth of great 
merit, that he should he denied the advantage of a scholarship of 20 or 130 rupees 
a month, simply because lie did not belong to the Government institution. 

0475. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon. *j Y<*u are aware that in tfie London 
University, scholarships of that description are attached to the highest degrees of 
proficiency, without reference to the particular affiliated college from which the 
student comes ? 

That is precisely the principle upon which I think all Government scholarships 
should be placed. Those scholarships at present are given exclusively to Govern- 
ment colleges: they should be open to the competition of all institutions. 

<>470. At present they are collegiate, but you would propose they should be 
university distinctions ? 

Yes. 

<1477. Lord Rlphinmone. ] That, you think, would be a less objectionable wav 
of affording encouragement to those institutions, than the Government undertaking 
to subsidize them directly? 

Yes: but that opens another question which 1 am anxious to allude to ; lam 
desirous of obtaining permission to place upon the records of this Committee a 
proposal that, the Government, in India should he at liberty to give grants in aid 
to other institutions besides the Government colleges ; it is impossible for the 
Government to undertake; the education of the whole of the country ; and it has been 
thought that it would be an advantage if the Government were authorized to assist 
other institutions, bv laying down a course of study, and possibly also indicating 
the books that should be used, and then to offer aid to any institution, whether 
vernacular or engaged in English education, which was able to bring up a certain 
number of scholars every year w ho bad gone through this course of study, and were 
able to pass the examination. 

• 

0478. Lord Afontcaglc of Brandon.] You would propose that such grants, in 
whatever proportion they might he given, should he applied in aid of the exertions 
of others, developing and acting as a bounty upon those exertions, but not acting 
in substitution for them ? 

I propose that Government should grant a sum of money in aid, but not that it 
should take upon itself the entire support of any of those institutions; it is also of 
great importance that the Government should make no inquiry whatever with 
regard to the religion which might he taught in any of those institutions, but give 
its assistance simply upon the ground of the secular instruction which was com- 
municated there. 

• 

0470. Do vou think that it would be necessary to combine with such a system 

• »■ 

a scheme of inspection on the part of the. Government, to see how those 
schools were mauaged, and how the money which those schools received was 
expended ? 

That is an indispensable part of the scheme ; 1 would propose that the Govern- 
ment should grunt aid to those; colleges or to those establishments which agreed to 
pursue, with regard to secular education,, the Government course of study, or to 
use the books selected by Government, and submit tlieir institutions to the 
inquiries of a Government Inspector two or three times in the course of the year, 
and that that aid so given by the Government should be proportioned to the success 
with which those institutions had becu able to bring up their scholars, which would 
be determined by the report of the inspector. 

0480. Yon stated in a previous part of your examination, that vou believed that 
50,006/. a year was the amount which was given by the Government now for the 
purposes of education in India; assuming that to lx; the case, do you think that 
the aid which Jlie Government gives to education now is commensurate with the 
importance of the duty to be performed < i 

(20. so.) ft 3 Not 
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Not in the smallest degree; 1 think the Government will be under' the necessity, 
without any delay, of quadrupling, or even enlarging five-fold, the sum which is 
now devoted to public education. 

04X1. Do you think the demand for education in India is such as to require and 
to he likely to absorb such an extended aid if it were given by the Government ? 

Unquestionably; not only as regards English education, but also vernacular 
education. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to To-morrow, 

Two o’clock. 
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JOHN CLARKE MARSH MAN, Esquire, further examined as follows: J. C. Mart/iman, 

P.sq. 


(*482. Chairman . ] HAVE you any remarks to offer upon (lie subject of ver- 
nacular education r 

The attention of the Governor of the North-Western Provinces, Mr. Thomason, 
lias been very particularly directed to the diffusion of vernacular education 
throughout that Presidency. I cannot exactly remember the number of scholars 
in the various schools which he has encouraged ; but ho has organized a system of 
vernacular instruction, and placed it under the direction of a gentleman of the 
civil service, who has been appointed inspector of public schools. The office has 
been created about two years, and only one report has yet been published, but 
there is every prospect ol Mr. Thomason's being able to complete the organization 
of such a system of education for the whole of those provinces. The missionaries 
have also paid very particular attention to the subject. Tin* vernacular schools 
belonging to the missionaries in* Bengal amount to 140, and tin* number of 
scholars in them to 0.470. 'J'he number of missionaries’ vernacular schools in the 
Agra Presidency is 01, ami the number of scholars. 3,707 ; altogether, exceeding 
10,000 scholars. But the Government of Bengal lias nothing similar to show. 
The Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta, who have the direction of the 
Government English schools, have never considered the question of vernacular 
instruction in the same light as that of the English seminaries. They have always 
admitted that it is an object to which their views should he ultimately addressed, 
but they have, at the same time, resisted every effort to appropriate any portion 
of the money devoted to educational objects to the spread of instruction in and 
about Calcutta, or in any portion of the Bengal Presidency, in the natiw* longue. 
They have, on the contrary, always maintained, that until their views with regard 
to English education, were completed, that is, until they had been enabled to esta- 
blish a siftficicnt number of English college's and schools throughout the Presidency* 
they* could not advise the Government to pay any particular attention to the 
spread of knowledge through the language of the people. But, to postpone it to 
that period is in fact to postpone it for ever. It is, therefore, very much to he 
regretted that this Committee, who are the organ of the Government with regard 
to national education, should not have considered vernacular instruction as a 
matter of any immediate importance. 

0483. Have the 'Government established vernacular schools in Bengal ? 

They have. About five years ago, Government determined to establish 101 
schools, but not in connexion with the Hoard of Education. Those schools were 
distributed among 30 or 32 of the districts, so as to allow three schools to each 
district. ' They were placed under the superintendence of the Collector, and con- 
sequently under the control of the Board of Revenue, hut they were commenced 
with a kind of presentiment that they would not succeed. It was rather in 
deference to the strength of public opinion than from rpiy idea of the absolute 

(20, 31.) U 4 importance 
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J. C- Marsh man, importance of vernacular education that those schools were sanctioned. The 
Collectors rarely took any interest in them, and consequently the people tlionv- 
ifith June 1853. s °lves fdt no interest in their prosperity: the Board always regarded them with 

" a folding of indifference, and embraced every opportunity that was afforded of 

closing them. I think they had been reduced to about 40 two years ago, and last 
year the number had dwindled down to 28 or 29 ; I believe tlie general opinion 
in Bengal was, that the sooner they wore all closed the l>otter. 

0484. It has been stated that the natives do not appreciate education through 
the vermicular languages ; can you state the reason of that ? 

Vernacular education leads to nothing, whereas a knowledge of English confers 
distinction, and is supposed by the ( nati\vs to open the way' to posts of profit and 
honour. There is not, therefore, among the natives exactly the same strength of 
feeling with regard to vernacular education as there exists for English tuition. 
At the same time every native, however poor, is always anxious that his children 
should be able at least to read and to write their own tongue. The missionaries 
* have found no difficulty whatever in obtaining a large number of scholars, and 
they might have obtained 10 times the number if their resources had been larger, 
f have known many instances in which, upon the opening of a school by the 
missionaries for tuition in the native tongue, from 100 to 200 boys have crowded 
to it ; and this attendance has bceti maintained for a continuous period. 

* 648o. Is the education given in those schools generally very inferior? 

The education given in those schools of course is very inferior to that given in 
English schools ; but that is a reason rather for endeavouring to improve them 
than for neglecting them, f think that the (lovernment possess, at the present, 
time, more than they have ever had, the means of establishing an efficient system 
of vernacular education. A great number of the young men who have been trained 
up at their English Colleges are quite willing and able to compose books for the 
vernacular schools, and the (iovernment would therefore experience very little 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of elementary works in the native 
language for such schools. 

H I M». Lord fp'i/nford . J To what do you attribute the decline of those (Sovern- 
ment vernacular schools? 

The Collectors took very little interest in them, and very rarely visited them ; 
and as the Collector under whose superintendence they were placed cared so little 
about them, the people themselves became indiiferent to them ; the plan did not, 
in fact, take with the natives; it was begun without, any degree of heartiness, and 
school after school was closed without any feeling of regret. 

0487. You stated, yesterday, that the commencement of education in the ver- 
. nacular tongue led generally to a more extended education in English literature and 
science ? 

Yes; th<5 opening of vernacular schools always has a tendency to make the 
natives eager also for English instruction; and those who have been educated at 
the vernacular schools would generally resort to English schools if they were placed 

within their reach. 

• 

(1488. Chairman .] You would not decrease the number of English schools ? 

Not in the smallest degree ; on the contrary, the sum now devoted to English 
instruction, which, as 1 stated, is between .'>0,000/. and 00,000/. is wluMIy inade- 
quate even to the establishment of a sufficient number of English seminaries ami 
schools. The number of English schools and oolleges now in existence should still 
be kept up, and if possible increased. What I propose is, that (Joverument should 
devote particular attention to the establishment of vernacular schools, and appro- 
priate an additional portion of the public revenue to tlieir support. 

0489. What plan would you suggest - 

1 have ventured to draw up a plan, and with the permission of the Committee 
i will read the mere outlines of it : That an adequate sum be appropriated to the 
. purposes of vernacular education, in addition to the sum now devoted to the 

eneourageincut of instruction in English. That the administration of these funds 
be entrusted to another committee, distinct from the Board which now super- 
intends the English schools and colleges, who have neither leisure nor inclination 
to attend to a new system. That a system of vernacular instruction be organized 
under the direction of fliis committee. That they select the different branches of 

knowledge 
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knowledge to *be tunght in the schools, and, through the instrumentality of the 
uumcrons individuals who are acquainted with the English and the Native tongue, 
whether Europeans or Natives, procure suitable books. That a Normal School 
for training masters be established 10 or 20 miles from Calcutta, on the line of 
the railway, so as to be removed from the temptations of the metropolis; and that 
a Model School be attached to it, in which the system of instruction shall be 
exemplified, and gradually improved. That an Inspector of Vernacular Schools he 
appointed, a European, thoroughly versed in the Native tongue, who shall visit two 
or three times a year every school under the committee, and every school belonging 
to private individuals or public societies, which may he affiliated to the committee, 
and receive grants in aid. That the number of schools established in each district 
at the sole expense of Government be at first limited, and be gradually enlarged. 
That a master, trained in the Normal School, be placed in charge of each one, and 
that it lie recommended to the private individuals and public societies who may 
receive grants in aid, to assimilate their system as far as possible to that of the 
committee, and to send their masters to the Normal School. That the system of 
vernacular instruction bo connected with the public service, and that these schools 
he regarded as its nursery. That the most meritorious scholars be. recommended 
to the Judges, Magistrates and Collectors, and other officers of Government, for 
promotion to situations of subordinate value, with the view of their rising by merit 
1 q the higher appointments ; and that when the system has been brought into 
complete operation in every district. Government do consider that the time has 
arrived for declaring that no Native shall be allowed to enter the public service 
unless he has passed an examination in those branches of knowledge whicli 
have received the sanction of Government, and has obtained a certificate of 
qualification. 

6400. What distinction, with regard to Government appointments, would you 
think it desirable to make, as between natives who understand English and those 
who do not? 

'file natives who attend our English colleges and schools receive a higher degree 
of qualification, and would therefore naturally expect offices of higher value. 
A scholarship in the Government, colleges is of the value of 30 and 40 rupees 
a mouth ; and we may naturally suppose that a native who has been in the enjoy- 
ment of that smn for several years, will subsequently look to a situation of that 
and of superior value, and be disposed to consider situations of less emolument as 
scarcely worthy of" his acceptance. Some two or three years ago l was permitted 
by the Government to examiife the public records, in order to ascertain the entire 
number of situations held by natives in the Bengal and Bahar Provinces, under the 
government of Bengal, exclusive of those employed in the military and naval 
department of the State, ami I found that the whole number was 45,703, and that 
their aggregate allowances in the year amounted to 57,27,000 rupees, or 572,000/. 
Of these the mm i her of situations of five rupees (that is 10j.) a month and under, 
was 24,475. The number of situations from 5 rupees up t«» 30 was 1N,H33 ; 
and the number from 30 rupees to 1 .200 was 2,305. Now, the third class of 
situations from 30 rupees a month up to 1.200, comprising nearly 2,100 . ,inav be 
considered as belonging to that class of appointments, to which the students in the 
Government colleges aild schools and those who have received an English educa- 
tion would naturally aspire ; whereas the situations in the second class, extending 
from 5 rupees a month up to 30, would be those to which the natives unac- 
quainted with English would look ; they are suited to the wants and the ambition 
of those who bad received instruction only in their own vermicular tongue. 
Government has thus 1 0.000 situations at its disposal in Bengal and Bahar. which 
would he held in the highest estimation by all those who attended tlus vernacular 
schools; it lias thus the means of giving a most extraordinary impulse to this kims 
of instruction, by providing that no individuals shall, eventually, he promoted to any 
of those situations who shall not either have attended their own indigenous schools 
and obtained a certificate of qualification, or obtained the same amount of instruc- 
tion in any other school. 

6401. You think that that would give a great stimulus to education ? 

I think it would give an extraordinary stimulus to the cause of education; for 
these public situations arc greatly coveted by the natives, and they would make 
every possible exertion to obtain them. 

’ (20. si.) 
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J. C. Harshman, 0402. Have you anv other suggestion to make on the subject of education ? 

1 

mentioned yesterday to the Committee that I was auxious to state the iinpois 
i 6 th June 1853 . tance of inducing the Government to make grants in aid to other institutions, 

besides those which are supported directly from the funds of the State. It is 

scarcely possible for the Government to set up establishments which shall embrace 
the education of the whole country ; and I should propose, therefore, that the 
Government should, after having laid down a system of instruction, and matured it 
in their Normal School, make a grant, in aid ; that, is, give pecuniary assistance 
to any other school that should adopt that plan of instruction, and make use of 
the hooks that Imd been selected. That the conditions of -the grant should be, 
that the Government Inspector examine tjiose schools two or three times a year, in 
the same manner as lie examined ‘the Government Institutions; and that the 
amount of the aid given by Government should be in proportion to the number of 
scholars brought up before the Inspector from those schools for examination, and 
passed by him. 

0493. How would you deal with the religious question ? 

With reference to those grants in aid, the best plan would he for the ‘Govern- 
ment to ask no question whatever on the subject of religion, hut to confine itself 
entirely to secular education. The hooks Government provided for their use should 
he those connected with History, Geography and Astronomy, and the subjects of 
general education. I propose that the Inspector should make no inquiry as to the 
kind of religious instruction which was given in the schools, whether Christian, 
Mahomedan or Hindoo. The Government would thus be enabled to give assistance 
to the various Institutions in the country, without being chargeable with violating 
the pledge of neutrality which it is supposed to June given to the natives. 

0494. Have you any knowledge of what has taken place with respeet to the Act 
which has been passed, having reference to the religious: conversion of the natives 
in connexion with the hex Loci? 

I understand the question to refer to the Act which has recently been passed, 
and the Memorial which has been sent home: L am fully acquainted with t lie cha- 
racter and the history of that movement. In 183*2 Lord William Lent i nek passes! 
a Regulation, or rather introduced into one of the Regulations a clause, enacting 
that no individual should be deprived of aqy ancestral property to which I 10 might 
lie entitled, on the ground that he had changed his creed. -At that time the legis- 
lative powers of the Government of Bengal we*e limited to that Presidency, and 
tlu* Act, therefore, extended only to the districts comprised in it. About three 
years ago Government framed an Act for extending this principle, that is, the prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience, to all the other Presidencies, in consequence of which 
an agitation was got up in Calcutta, and a memorial was sent home, purporting to 
• represent the views of the inhabitants of Bengal and Bahar, and deprecating the 
passing of this Act as an infraction of the pledge of neutrality given by the Govern- 
ment to the natives. * 

(1495. Lord Man ten git of Brandon.] What do you consider that promise to be? 

It is said that the Government, has given the natives a solemn pledge, guaran- 
teeing to them the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion : such are said to 
be the terms of it. 1 have never been able* to discover -the original pledge, nor 
have I seen any one who has had access to it; but the Government of India has 
'repeatedly recognized its existence, and, therefore, the natives consider it to be in 
force. But 1 cannot suppose that this pledge, in the smallest degree, militates 
against tlu? Act which has been passed. Tlu* pledge promises the natives the free 
and undisturbed exercise of their religion : this Act- does not* in the smallest 
degree, interfere with that free and undisturbed exercise of their religion ; it only 
prevents their interfering with the free and undisturbed exercise of the rights of 
private judgment on the part of others. 

049(5. Do you think that it was no interference with that pledge, or with the 
general undemanding to which you have adverted, for a benefit thus to be given 
by law' to ft person by reason of changing his religion to the Christian religion, or 
any other ? 

If the Government wore to give anything that might be interpreted as a premium 
upon the change of religion, it. might certainly be considered as an interference 
with that pledge ; but in this case there is no benefit whatever conferred upon the 
individual who changesfliis creed. 


6497. Is 
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(>497 . Ts nbt mucli of tlmt ancestral property to which you have adverted held 
•subject to the performance of specific trusts for the supposed benefit of the soul of 
the ancestor ? 

It certainly is part and parcel of the Hindoo creed that every person apostatising 
from that religion shall forfeit his ancestral property. Those who introduced Hin- 
dooism into India had no other idea of supporting it than by a system of paius and 
penalties : according to the Hindoo notion, the great duty of the king is to support 
the religion of the country, that is, Himlooisin, and to put down all heretics and 
apostates. In order to perpetuate the profession of that religion, it was laid down 
that no man who did not profess it should possess the right of inheritance ; and t.lm 
right of inheritance was made to depend upon the performance of certain rites, 
which no man who was not a professor of theffindoo religion could conscientiously 
perform ; hence any individual who forsakes the national creed, and is consequently 
unable to perform those funeral rites, is debarred from the enjoyment of his ances- 
tral inheritance. 


J. C. Marsh 
E$q. 


itith Juno 1853. 


0498. Was not the effect of the Regulation that was passed a few years ago, to 
which you have referred, this, that a party who, as a Hindoo, held his ancestral 
property, subject to the performance of those trusts, will hereafter hold it free, and 
discharged from all such trusts which he becomes incompetent to fulfil on becoming 
a Christian r 

Tin* best answer to that question would be to inquire what is the nature of those 
trusts: it is simply the performance of certain funeral rites. The Hindoo Shas- 
tras consider the performance of those rites absolutely necessary to the repose of 
tin* soul in the next world; and in order that they may not. he neglected, under 
sum contingency, it is ordained that if they cannot he performed by the elder son, 
they shall devolve on the second son, or other sons in succession. Where there 
happens to he no sou, tllev may be performed by relatives, either near or very dis- 
tant, or, failing relatives, by a remote connexion: a disciple may perform funeral 
riles for his teacher when there is no one else to attend to them. It should also 
he remembered that the performance of these funeral rites involves the very smallest, 
possible expense ; for a single sovereign will complete the shrodda to all intents 
and purposes, and he quite as satisfactory to the soul in the next world as the 
most expensive obsequies. The extraordinary sums so often expended in shroddas 
are not part and parcel of the Shastro, hut arise simply from a feeling of anxiety 
to make as great a show as possible. It. is not necessary that a man should per- 
form those funeral rites at an expense of 10,000/. (which is frequently the case) 
that can be as well performed* for 20 .v. 

0409. However that may be, whether the expense be large or small, is not tin* 
effect of Regulation 21 of 1850, that whereas before the person became con- 
verted to Christianity he held his lauds npou a certain trust ; under that Kcgula- * 
tion, when he becomes converted, he holds them free, and discharged from that 
trust r 

I do not see how it can be said that a Hindoo holds his lauds upon that trust ; 
because every Hindoo is expected to perform the funeral rites of his father ; if 
one son neglects them, another will attend to them. * 

0500. Are you not aware that, when this subject, was discussed by the Law 
Commissiyn, the Law Commission, in adopting the principle of Lord William 
Bent hick’s Law, and recommending its application, at the same time recommended* 
that the Court of Appeal should have the power of considering all these questions 
of trust, and making compensation to the parties upon whom that trust would 
devolve, in consequence of the change of religion of the Hindoo who had become 
a Christian ? 

Yes, T am fully aware of that. 

6501. Rut there has been no provision of a similar kind in Regulation 21 
of 1850 r 

None ; the Regulation simply states, 1 believe, that no convert from Hindooism 
shall be subject to the loss of any property to which he would otherwise be 
entitled. 

6502. Will not a person lose caste, according to the II indoo Law, not only by 
changing his religion, aud becoming a convert to Christianity, but also by the 
commission of any disgraceful crime ? 

, ( 20 . 01 .) „ *‘2 
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There are very few instances in which, within the last 30 years, any native 
has been subject to what is called loss of caste for any crime. Nothing is more 
indefinite than this question of caste. According to the letter of the Hindoo 
Shastnis, there is scarcely a single native to be found in Calcutta who law any 
caste left. 

(5503. But, practically speaking, arc you not' perfectly aware that the loss of 
caste, according to the Hindoo Law, does follow upon the commission of certain 
disgraceful crimes ? 

That is the theory of the law; but 1 question whether it is the practice at pre- 
sent. 1 know only one instance in the last 30 years in which any native has been 
actually excluded from caste. , r 

(5504. That may be dependent upon the administration of the law on the occur- 
rence of crime; the question that 1 venture to press again upon you is, whether 
the law is not that loss of esiste ensues upon the commission of certain crimes ? 

That is the theory of the law; hut in practice it has been most completely 
abrogated. The Hindoos themselves are continually violating the rules, and pre- 
cepts of their caste, and yet continue in society, and are never excluded from 
caste for those transgressions. 

6505. Wheu you say that that is the theory of the law, you mean that that is 
the law itself as distinguished from the practice? 

I allude to the Hindoo Shastrds. 

(5506. Then, by the Hindoo law such being the consequence, when Regula- 
tion 21 of 1850, gives to the party so deprived of caste by the Hindoo law, even 
in the ease of his losing caste by the commission of crime, the full dominion of 
his ancestral property, do you think that that is not extending the principle much 
beyond Lord William Bentinck’s contemplation, or the recommendation of the 
Law Commission r 

I do not think that the present Act contemplates anything more than Lord 
William Bentinck’s Act ; the recent Act, against which the memorial has been 
sent home, does not appear to me to go any further in principle than that of Lord 
William Bentinek. 

(5507. I will just read the Act as it startds, and 1 will ask you then to compare, 
it with Lord William Bentinck’s Regulation, and to point out. how far the two 
agree or differ. The words are these: “ So much of any law or usage now in force 
within tin 4 territories subject to the Government of the Last India Company, as 
inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights or property, or may he held in any way 
to impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or her ‘renouncing or 
haviug been excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of 
caste, shall cease to be enforced us law in the Courts of the East India Company, 
and in the Courts established bv Roval Charter within the said territories”? 

• w 1 f 

That is the recent Act; and, as far as my recollect iou goes, it is only those 
words, “ or being deprived of caste,” which are in addition to what was contained 

in Lord William Bentinck’s Act. 

1 

6508. I wish to call your attention to u section of the Lex Loci Act, sis recom- 
mended by the Law Commission, and to ask you whether you do not perceive the 
same distinction preserved in that. In the 12th section of the Lex Loci Act it is 
enacted, “ That so much of the Hindoo and Mahomedun law as inflicts forfeiture 
of rights or property upon any party renouncing, or who has been excluded from, 
the communion of either of those religious, shall cease to he enforced as law in the 
Courts of the East India Company.” Will you compare that with the recent Act, 
ami also the 13th clause of the Lex Loci Act, which provides compensation for 
third parties who may he aggrieved by the party’s change of religion ? 

All 1 intended to say was, that with regard to caste nothing could he looser 
than the idea that the natives themselves entertain regarding it, and that to 
deprive a man of all his property because he may have been expelled from society, 
or caste, would be an act of great injustice. 

(5509. Lord Stanley of Alderley.j I understood you to say tliat, however that 
may be true with regard to the letter of the law, yet, in point of practice, it would 
not he so ? , > 

I think it would not Jjo so, because nothing can be less definite than the native 
idea of caste. 

6510. Lord 
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0510. Lord Afont eagle of Brandon.] Was not the danse in Lord William 
• Bentinck’s Kogulntion*ontircIy confined to Bengal? 

Entirely to the Bengal Presidency. 

0511. Was it not contained in a Regulation which had no immediate reference 
to such an enactment ? 

The Natives have said that they were not aware of it. 


(1512. Is not the fact so ? 

I do not see how they could possibly have I won ignorant of its existence. 


6513. Have you ever heard of any case of its being enforced it}, a court of 
justice, or of any claim being put forward osi the part of a Christian convert, to 
hold his possessions under that Regulation of Lord William Bentinck’s ? 

There was no instance of the enforcement of the law ; but I question whether 
that arose from any other eircinnstanee than that those who had embraced Christi- 
anity hud no claim to any ancestral property. It has been said that the clause was 
foisted into an Act with which it had no connexion ; if Lord William Bcutinck, 
however, had been anxious to draw the particular attention of the Native* to this 
clause, he could not have taken a better course for that purpose than he did 
by inserting it in a Regulation which every Native would he under the absolute 
necessity of studying; the Regulation in which it was inserted was a very appro- 
priate place for it: it seemed to fall naturally in witli the scope of that Regulation, 
which was intended to enlarge the powers of the Native Judges, and to define 
t heir jurisdiction. I have always thought that it was Lord William Bent inch's inten- 
tion. at the time he was opening others of great value to them, and conferring the 
highest possible benefits upon them, to take that opportunity also of abrogating 
the persecuting precepts of the Hindoo law. In the position in which the clause 
was placed in that Regulation of 1<S32, it was scarcely possible for any Native to 
have overlooke.il it, or to have mistaken the object, of it. 


6514. Am I right in collecting from your evidence, that whilst on the one hand 
you contend that a Christian convert should suffer no worldly disadvantage by 
reason of his conversion, von do not recommend or contend that lie should 
obtain any worldly advantage or profit thereby? 

Certainly ; 1 would not advocate that he should obtain any benefit whatever 
from the Government for professing Christianity. 

6515. Can you tell tin* Committee in what condition he would have stood with 
respect to bequeathing property if he had continued a Hindoo, and in w hat con- 
dition lie would stand with regard to bequeathing property after his death, if he 
turns a Christian ? 

The law upon that subject differs in different Provinces; in the Province of 
Bengal, from which this memorial emanates, every Native is at liberty, according 
to the decisiqp of the Sudder Court, to will his property as he likes, even in contra- 
vention of the rules of the Shastras : such is the law through Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa. 


6510. In the other Provinces, where that is not the case, would not the effect 
of this law be to turn into an absolute possession, capable of becoming matter of 
bequest or devise by a testator, of property which, but for this law, would go 
according to the rules of the Hindoo law r 

As the Hindoo law r declares that no man shall inherit any property who hits 
ceased to profess the Hindoo religion; if you allow a convert to Christianity to 
retain possession of his share* of the ancestral property, that would certainly have 
the effect of diverting that portion of property from the support of 1 1 unionism. 

6517. Have not the natives, who have raised the greatest objection to this law, 
limited their objection exclusively to ancestral property, and have they not fully 
admitted aud recognized the entire right of the Christian convert to do what he 
will with property which he himself has acquired ? 

Exactly so. But with regard to the agitation to which reference is made, it 
should be remembered that you have bad one petition from Madras, and one from 
Bengal, none from the North- Western Provinces, and none from Bombay; and that 
although this Act equally affects the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, the Mahome- 
dans have kept themselves aloof from any kind of opposition to it. 

(20. 3 i.) it 3 * ; 6518. Earl 
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6518. Earl of Ellenborough . J But the Mahometans have not the' same system 
of exclusion from their communion as the Hindoos, nor <lo they beeorne Christians, • 
generally. do they ? 

f think the number of Mahomedans who have embraced Christianity is smaller 
than the number of Hindoos. 


<>r»1 1). Under this law, would not a person retain his ancestral property who had 
committed any horrible otlence that would exclude him from caste, and exclude 
him from the communion of his religion, quite irrespectively of his conversion to 
Christianity ? 

Under the clause which has just been read, such would very probably be the 
case. 


6520. If lie were guilty of what is considered by the Hindoo law its incest, 
namely, connexion with his father’s wives, and were thereby excluded from tlie 
communion of the religion, and of course from caste, would lie not under this law 
still retain possession of the ancestral property, without being subject to any of tlio 
duties connected with it ? 

He would, under this Act, certainly be permitted to retain possession of the 
aneest ral property. 

6521. If his father at his death had left a number of wives, under this law might 
not the son take possession of the whole zenana, and still retain the property? 

I. do not know but that the Courts would deem? maintenance to the female 
branches of the family in such a case as that. 

0522. \iori\ Alontcagle of Brandon.] Power was reserved by the Lex Loci Act 
for taking that question into account, and for awarding such compensation as the 
Court should think fit ; but, in the last Regulation, no such power of awarding 
compensation is provided : 

That is certainly an omission. 

0523. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Is the portion of the ancestral property sub- 
ject to those obligations and duties large ; do those obligations override the whole 
property ? 

As far as 1 understand the question, the whole of the property. When a Hindoo 
succeeds to the property which comes to lihn from bis father, be is expected to 
perform the funeral rites for that parent immediately after his decease. Indepen- 
dently of the first funeral rites, he is required to repeat them every year, on the 
anniversary of his father’s death ; but the expense attending those subsequent 
funeral obsequies is exceedingly small, scarcely amounting to one-tenth, or perhaps 
one-twentieth of what is usually' expended upon the first shrodda or funeral 
.obsequies. 

6524. Then there is no sum actually prescribed which it is necessary for him to 
expend for the purpose of performing those funeral rites r 

None whatever. 

6525. Earl of Elkuborongh . ] Tint, in fact, they expend vast sums of, money 
upon those occasions ? 

Very large sums of money ; but those sums are chiefly exjiended upon the first 
shrodda. 

« 

652(5. They burn the father s body with the richest woods they can purchase ? 

Yes. 

6527. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Still the conditions of the inheritance of the 
property do not prescribe an expensive performance of those ceremonies 1 

Not at all. 

6528. Lord Monteagk of Brandon.] Is not the usage such as to coutrol the 
party, and to afford a communication upon what the law requires? 

I can scarcely say iliat it does ; I have known instances in which a native has 
gradually, year after year, reduced the sum that he spent, in the performance of the 
annual f uneral rites. 

6520. Supposing that, at the time when the lands of England wore held by 
nniYvtary tenure, a law had been passed which provided, with respect to any of the 
pemnf.s holding property of that description in common, entire relief from their 
v , I military 
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military service, leaving that to be performed by the other partners in that com- J. C. Murthman , 
juon property, without compensation, or without any regard to the alteration AVy. 

thus effected ; do not you think that that would have been an invasion of the 
rights of third parties, under the pretence of giving a benefit to the person mainly _ 1 53 * 

interested ? 

I do not think you can consider property in India as held under trust in the 
same manner as property was held in this country under military service. No idea 
of a trust connected with this property bus ever been raised till this Act was brought 
forward and enacted. 

1)530. If the Hindoo law prescribed absolutely that under certain conditions, 
we will say the loss of caste, the party shall lojie the property, is not that a distinct 
trust that the conditions, subject to which the loss of the property ensued, should 
be performed for the purpose of keeping that property ? 

The Act refers to a person succeeding to his ancestral property upon the* death of 
his father; it does not touch the question of a man’s being deprived of that property 
after he has succeeded to it, although he may neglect to perform the annual 
slirodda." There is, 1 believe, no enactment hi the Hindoo law that would deprive 
a man of property of which he was actually in possession if he were to neglect to 
perform the annual funeral rites of his father. 

0*53 1 . Was not the Hindoo law distinctly this, that if a man became incapable 
by the commission of any crime of performing that trust, he forfeited the pro- 
perty; is not that, the very foundation of the law which is complained of, and which 
the, regulation was an endeavour to remedy? 

I very much question whether that is the scope of the Hindoo law; that is to 
sav, that an individual who has actually succeeded as a Hindoo to his ancestral 
property, and afterwards becomes a Christian, is to be deprived of it because he 
does not perform annual funeral rites for his father. 

<»532. Karl of K Uenho ro ugh . ] Have not many mosques and temples in India 
properly attached to them ? 

Then* are a great number of temples, both Hindoo and JVlalionicdnn, with lands 
attached to them. 


0533. Are not. those lands held in trust by the religious professors of the differ- 
ent religions? 

Yes ; those lands are unquestionably thus held in trust. 


(>534. Supposing they turned Christians, what would become of the lands ? 

It. has, I believe, been determined that they retain no right whatever to those 
lands, and no interest in the proceeds of them. 


(1535. Is not that a somewhat similar case to the one of which you have been . 
speaking ? 

There is a wry broad line of distinction to be drawn between property that has 
been appropriated to special religions uses, and the private property which belongs 

to the members of the community. 

■*. 

0530. Lord Stanley of Alderlev.] In the ease of property which is applied to 
the endowment of temples, do the whole of the proceeds go to the maintenance of 
the temple, or does any part go to the private advantage of individuals ? 

The property is given for the maintenance of the temple, and the whole of the,„ 
proceeds of the land go to the support of the priestly family ; but they are under 
the necessity of performing certain duties, which are distributed among them, and 
the expense of which comes from the endowed funds. 

<3537. Earl of Ellvnborongh .] The priestly families live upon the proceeds? 

Yes, But I ought to mention that the whole of this agitation lias not only been 
confined entirely to Miudoos, but is still further restricted to Calcutta. This peti- 
tion was got up by those who had been connected with the 1 landholders’ Society, 
and now form the Society of British India, who are verv rich, and very orthodox ; 
but all their attempts to rouse the country against this Act have, bv their own con- 
fession, entirely failed. 

6538. Lord Monlcayle of Brandon.] Are you not aware that the first agitation, 
aud which, perhaps, was the most violent, catne altogether from Madras r 

I think it did ; but 1 was alluding to the Bengal Petition. With regard to 
(20. ai.) R 1 ' ) that 
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J C Marsh man tli at Memorial, the Committee of Management last year, I believe in the month of 
**»• October or November, in the report of their proceedings to tlieir constituents, dis-; 

” tinctlv stated that they had not received one single reply to all the applications 

1 tJ* udo 1853. u .j,; e jj r i, e y ] iaf i made to the Zemindars throughout the country ; that they had 
not succeeded in obtaining support to this petition out of Calcutta; and that they 
had only received two contributions, one of 20 and one of 40 A, from their fellow- 
count rvmeu living within the vicinity of Calcutta. 

(if, 00. Lord Wharncliffc ] If you are right in assuming that the forfeiture of 
property was not a necessary consequence of the neglect of those religious duties, 
what were the grievances or hardships that prevailed to such an extent as to give 
rise to that Regulation, which was intended to protect those who neglected such 
duties from the civil consequences which would otherwise follow? 

This Regulation was intended generally to protect the rights of conscience. 

6 .">40. But supposing those penalties do not, in fact, attach to persons who 
neglect those ceremonies, what were the hardships or grievances that gave rise to 
that Regulation ? 

Before Lord AVilliam Bcntiuck’s Act was passed, every individual who embraced 
Christianity was debarred from succeeding to his ancestral property, and was 
reduce*] at once to beggary ; ami it was the object of Lord W illiam Bentinck’s 
enactment to prevent this. 

6541. Was the convert reduced to beggary by the forfeiture of his property iu 
consequence of his embracing Christianity ? 

Yes, he was debarred from succeeding to the inheritance. 

0542. Then, in point of fact, the forfeiture of the property was a practical conse- 
quence of the non-performance of those Hindoo ceremonies } 

ft was. 

6543. Then how do you reconcile your last statement with the opinion which 
you expressed some time ago, that those penalties do not take effect, because J un- 
derstood you to say, that in spite of the Hindoo law upon the subject, practically, 
the forfeiture of the property did not take place after the neglect of those religious 
ceremonies ? 

I alluded to violations of the Hindoo ritual, and transgressions against the Hindoo 
law, which are now continually committed in Calcutta \Vith perfect impunity. 
The question of a man's being excluded from caste or not depends simply upon this : 
whether the individuals, with whom he has been in the habit of associating shall 
determine that they will cease to hat e any connexion with him any longer ; he is 
never excluded from caste l>v any decision of a court of law, but simply by the 
opinion of the community among whom he moves. In Calcutta, where the natives 
‘are continually violating their caste, - “eating that which they are absolutely for- 
bidden to eat, and drinking that which they are absolutely forbidden to drink,” 
and entirely neglecting the duties of their religion, they arc liot excluded from 
caste. When entertainments are given they are still admitted to them, and are 
invited to sit down and eat with the rest of their countrymen. The question of a 
man’s being turned out of caste turns almost entirely on this point, whether he 
shall be invited to social and religious festivities or not. 

0544. fiord Monleaglc of B random] But the words of the Act, not only “being 
■deprived of caste,” but “ renouncing or having been excluded from the communion 
of his religion,” thereby imply two other contingencies under which the loss of 
property would follow by the Hindoo law ? 

Ther*' may be reasons for the insertion of this clause, although I am not at this 
moment fully aware of them; for instance, an individual who crosses the sea loses 
caste. Supposing the Criminal Court to sentence a Brahmin to the punishment 
of transportation ; according to the Hindoo law that man would bo immediately 
deprived of the whole of his property : the Act now appealed against would pre- 
vent this injustice. ' 

6545. Lord Wptford.] Was not it the case that if any Native of high caste 
went across the sea under a sentence of transportation he lost caste ? 

Yes. 

6546. Lord Alontearjle of Brandon.] Ho that a person transported for a crime, 

, ... who, 
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who, under the Hindoo law, would thereby forfeit his property, will, under this new 
• Itegulation, have his property preserved to him, notwithstanding the crime, and 
notwithstanding the transportation ? 

But he would he excluded from the Hindoo community, not on account of the 
crime ho had committed, but from the mere circumstance of his having been com- 
pelled to cross the sea. According to the Hindoo law, forgery is not a crime; it is 
by the English law : supposing a Brahmin of large property convicted of forgery 
in Calcutta, he might perhaps he sentenced to transportation; from the circum- 
stance of his having heeu sent across the sea lie loses caste, and may be excluded 
from tin* communion of his fellow-countrymen ; and if this exclusion from the 
privileges of caste were to entail upon Jiiin the- loss of all the property that he 
possessed, it. certainly would be to inflict upon him a much heavier punishment 
than the Court ever intended to inflict. 

(5f)47. But the Court, in adjudging the punishment, would know what the 
Hindoo law is; and you are aware that in certain cases under the English law’ the 
punishment carries with it the loss of goods and chattels, which are forfeited to 
the Crown. : 

But in this ease, the loss to which the criminal would he exposed under the 
Hindoo law would bo in addition to the punishment which he has received from 
our Criminal Courts. 

fio ts. But of that Hindoo law the .fudges must have been cognizant at the time 
that they imposed the penalty : 

They might ; the fact is, that the penalties of the Hindoo law are evaded ; there 
have been Natives of respectability transported. ami their countrymen have managed 
that the criminal shall he re-admitted to caste, after paying a large penalty, and 
giving a grand entertainment, to a great number of Brahmins; it is through 
(his coritrivamv that they haw not hitherto actually been expelh‘<l from caste, 
from tin* circumstance of l>eiii£ transported. 

(JiVtlf. lint, taking the facts of the case to be a** you have stated, is it not clear 
lliat a person transported for an offence would, under tin 1 former state of tin* 
Hindoo law, luivt* been liable to lose his property, ami that under this Regulation 
lliat property would be saved to him? 

Yes ; rxactlv so. • 

* * 

fi;3,30. Chairman .] Are there any other instances in which the Government has 
interfered with the precepts of the Hindoo law: 

There are numerous instances in which the Government have set, aside the 
precepts of the Hindoo law; in the year 1807, the Government of Bengal deemed 
it necessary to impose very great, restrictions upon the Missionaries; the Serum- 
pore Missionaries were forbidden to deliver any discourse, or issue any tracts, in 
which the truths of the Hindoo religion were impugned; aud this very extraor- 
dinary proceeding was attempted to he justified, upon the ground that Government 
was pledged to grant the Hindoos the free and undisturbed exercise of their own 
religion,, and that they could not he said to enjoy ibis freedom if any one was at. 
liberty to impugn the truths of that religion. On that occasion, LordTcigymouth, 
who had been Governor-general for four or five years, published a pamphlet in 
defence of the Missionaries, and he adduced five or six instances in which tln- 
Goverumeut had, in legislation aud practice, entirely disregarded the precepts of 
the Hindoo religion. I may also mention other instances in which Government 
lias set. aside the injunctions of that, religion : the same code which ordains that am 
man forsaking his national creed shall be reduced to beggary, also ordains that any 
person speaking ill of a Brahmin shall have melted lead poured down his throat ; 
and the King is forbidden by the Hindoo Shastras even to imagine evil against a 
Brahmin : but these injunctions have not. in tin* smallest degree prevented our 
executing Brahmins whenever they have been found guilty of crimes. 

0.3.31. Karl of Ellenboronyh.] Is not that the case in this country at common 
law, that; it is a crime to impugn the truth of the Christian religion: cannot arty 
man he indicted for a misdemeanor who does so? 

I am not «piite aware how the ease stands. 

Oil 52. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Are you aware of a declaration made from 
the B. *nch by the late Lord Eldon, that professing the doctrine of Cnitarianism 
was blasphemy at common law*? . 

S I mean I. 


J. C\ 

lbtli .Jhil; 1 8.53 
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J. C.Munhim*, I meant simply to state, that although this is the rule of the Hindoo religion 
regarding Brahmins, the Government have invariably refused to carry it into . 
i,; th j une ,k- 3 execution. Warren JJ listings, in his first code of 1772, afforded the first- instance 

J * in which an enactment was made, that the Hindoo law should regulate the decision 

of cases regarding Hindoos, and the Mahomedan law the decision of eases regarding 
Muhoniedans ; this was at the time when Warren Hastings was laving the foun- 
dation of our legislation, and at a time when then* was no code in British India. 
Having to provide for the mode in which various suits should be decided, be 
enacted, tliat the eases of Hindoos should be decided according to their law, and 
those of Mahomodaus according to the Mahomedan law. That rule was considered 
so equitable, that it was embodied subsequently in an Act of Parliament- ; but 
although this enactment was made in that early stage of legislation, yet- the tioveru- 
nient must- In* considered fully at liberty to modify it whenever it may appear to be 
necessary. When Government finds that- in the Hindoo law there are precepts* 
repugnant to every principle of justice and equity, it must be fully at- liberty to 
modify that law, notwithstanding the Regulation of 1772, and the Act of Parliament 
of 1783. 

6553. Karl of Ellen borough.^ Is not the Hindoo religion the established religion 
of India? 

Tins Hindoo religion is extensively professed in India, but the Government of 
India has always refused to acknowledge the existence of any established religion 
whatever. 

6554. Is not the Mahomedan religion also an established religion in India ? 

Not more so than the Hindoo religion. 

6555. Has it not had all its property retained to il. ? 

The property belonging both to the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions ha- not. 
been touched; but the Government of British India does not recognize the exist- 
ence of ail established religion, whether Muhoincdnn, or Hindoo, or ('hrhlian, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

6556. Might it not be more correctly said, that it acknowledges them all r 

It protects the rights of all, but it acknowledges none of them to be, in an;, sense, 

• lie established religion of the country. 

6557. Lord Monteat/le of Brandon.] Amongst those rights, the rights of property 
of all arc equally maintained l 

Kxactlv so. 

6558. Chairman- j The custom of Suttee is said not to be enjoined in the I i indoo 
law ; is that the ease ? 

Some of the Natives have stated, in support- of the present Petition, that, the rite 
of Suttee was not enjoined in the Hindoo Khastras ; but when it was abolished by 
Lord William Bentinek in 1829, the same orthodox party in Calcutta, which has 
got up the present Memorial about the Lex Loci Act, organized a most powerful 
opposition to that regulation; appointed a committee, raised large subscriptions, 
and sent home a Memorial to Parliament, demanding that the privilege of burning 
widows /dive should be restored to them, because it was part and parcel of the 1 lindoo 
law, and because it bad been practised throughout every preceding age; but Par- 
liament- repudiated the idea altogether, and the Petition was at once rejected . 

-* 6559. Lord IV yn ford . ] Was the abolition of female infanticide also petitioned 

against upon the same grounds? 

1 do not think the Natives have ever petitioned against that Act. That prac- 
tice arose rather from the usages of the country, than from any distinct religion* 
precept. 

6560. It never was justified according to the Hindoo religion, I believe? 

I believe it lias never been sanctioned by anv precept of the Hindoo law. 

6561. Lord Mon tear/ le of Brandon.] In point of fact, with respect to Suttee, the 
case was as you have stated, one party maintaining that it was according to the 
Sliastras, and another party denying that: Imt in order to make that case parallel 
with the presenr, is there any party in India now who for a moment doubts that the 
Hindoo law does carry a forfeiture of property in case a party renounces the religion 
of the Hindoos, and becomes a Christian ? 

No; that fact is fully admitted. 

( 


6562. Might 
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(Mtl2. Might not the same tiling; be applied to the usage of infanticide, viz. that 
.it was maintained by some parties to be according to the Hindoo law. and denied 
bv others ? 

I have never hoard that it was maintained as part of the Hindoo law; it was 
simply a usage of society. 

Lord Wt/ iifbrd. \ Mas it not a usage adopted in order to obviate the 
expense of the marriages of females of high caste ? 

Chiefly upon that ground. 

Lord Monhwjlc of Brandon.] With respect to the effect, of vernacular 
instruction upon the teaching of English, European experience having shown that 
in many instances the best mode of teaching a foreign language to a particular 
class is by lirst instructing them in their own language (as in the (Gaelic parts of 
Scotland and in Wales especially), has there been anv similar experience with 
regard to the instruction of the natives of India in the vernacular languages ? 

My experience is, that when vernacular instruction has horn given to the 
native.'., it has created a desire for a higher degree of instruction in the English 
language, and that while the English colleges and schools are preparing men 
capable of writing treatises for the vernacular schools, the extension of vernacular 
education will lead the natives to appreciate still more the instruction which is 
given through tin* English tongue. 

tied."*. In j import ion as rapidity of communication and the means of locomotion 
extend : n India, will not. in consequence of previous instruction in the vernacular 
language, the demand for English education extend likewise in a great degree? 

I think il will. The (Government is making great efforts to extend the means 
of inti'V mrse in various districts: I may mention that during the last year Lord 
Dalliicc.'i* has paid particular attention to the establishment of what are called 
Disii’ii : Dawks. The Zemindars are hound by one of tin* rules of the perpetual 
M-lllote.--.it to provide the means of conveying communications from the Magis- 
trate - ' '‘ntion to the different police stations in the district. In the North- 
\\V'!r.!i Provinces Mr. Thomason lias made that subsidiary post available to the 
public, and they have hastened to avail themselves of it to a great extent. In one 
year tee number of letters thus conveyed from one village to another through this 
Zciuindurry Dawk was more than JMUhMt; but I speak from mcuiorv. 'flic. 
( iuver uincnv. of Bengal during the last year issued orders lor the establishment of a 
similar dawk communication through the districts of the Bengal Presidency. W e 
shall th is, in flu* course of two or three years, have much the same facility of com- 
munication in the interior of the districts which now exists between the district 
station and the capital. This again may tend considerably to increase the desire of 
tin* natives for education. 


J, C. yinrtha’.^tf 
AVy. 

it’ih .) unti tS',3. 


(ioihi. Yon have given to the Comniittee many important recommendations, 
coupled with the expression of a strong opinion as to the necessity of extending 
education in India, and with the expression of your judgment of the inadequacy of 
the present resources applied for that purpose ; do you apprehend any danger to 
British connexion in consequence of the extension of education in India'’, 

I have never thought that there was any danger w hatever to our political supre- 
macy connected with the spread of education ill India. I do not. think that the 
loyalty of the natives lias been in tile slightest degree impaired by the amount, of 
education which we have already communicated to them. Perhaps some of the * 
Members of the (Government may think that there is an incompatibility between tin* 
idea, of a despotic (Government and a free Press, and that hereafter there may possibly 
he some difficulties arising from the* circumstance of the freedom of the Press ; but 
even those who entertain that idea never suppose for a moment that then* is any 
danger to our dominion from the general education of the natives. 

(>'5(»7. Lord Wt/)ifor<L] There is no indisposition on the part of tin* (.Govern- 
ment of India to extend grants for education r 

L believe that the (Government of India would rejoice if they had the permission 
of the authorities in this country' to enlarge the educational institutions; but they 
are of course limited by the resources at their disposal, and which cannot he 
increased without the permission of the Home Authorities. 

OotitS. Lord Monteayle of Brandon.] Are you aware that, the recommendation of 
the Council of Education for the establishment of a University at Calcutta was 
(20. 31 .) s 2 adopted 
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adopted by the Supreme Government of India, and was sent home-, Imt was not 
earned into effect, in consequence of the disapproval of the Home Government r 

Yes. We were exceedingly mortified to find that the establishment of this 
University, which was so much desired by all parties, by officers of the Government 
as well as by tin; natives, was thrown overboard by the authorities here. 

OofiJ). Karl of Kllenhurovgh.} Do not you think that it would have been much 
better for the authorities in India to have done the thing without asking an 
opinion ? 

I do not know but what that would, after all, have been the wisest and best 
plan; but they would have subjected themselves to some very unpleasant and very 
stringent rebukes. * 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


•Sir C. K. Trevelyan, 
JK. C. B. 


Silt CHARLES EDWARD TREVELYAN, K. G. 15., is called in, and 

examined as follows: 


tif>70. Chairman . J WILL you have the goodness to state how long you resided 
in India, and in what capacities? 

I resided in India 1 '1 vears. During the first six yearn, 1 was attached to the 
Delhi Residency, but was employed on various detached dut ies, partly of a political 
nature, and partly of un ordinary civil nature; and after that, I remained at Cal- 
cutta for six years more as Deputy Secretary to the Government in the Political 
Department ; but I was also employed on various detached and miscellaneous 
duties. 


(1571. Will you state what opportunities you had of becoming acquainted with 
the progress of education in India r 

I went up to Delhi as a very young man, and 1 found established there a College, 
for teaching the entire system of Muhomcdan learning. Persian and Arabic, with 
a Sanscrit class. I was a member of the Local Education Committee at Delhi ; 
ami having been accustomed to popular education in my youth. I interested my- 
self in the College, and I used to attend there and give personal instruction to the 
boys in geography and history, and so forth. *1 found that there was a strong 
desire for English learning, which could he only very imperfectly acquired through 
the medium of the native languages ; l therefore induced the General Committee 
at Calcutta to establish ail English class, and that, was so successful, that it led to 
our proposing that it should he developed into si separate English College, which was 
accordingly established. When I was transferred to Calcutta, I was appointed a 
.Member of the General Committee of Public Instruction; and I took an active 
part in its proceedings during the whole time of my stay there. 

<n>72. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee what is your opinion 
with regard to the amount of fitness of the natives of India for public employ- 
ment ? 

It appears to me to be of great importance for the successful consideration of 
the general subject of India, that the dillerence between the European and the 
Native with regard to fitness for public employment should be clearly understood, 
and, with the leave of the Committee, I will submit- to them the result of my 
experience: I used to take great pleasure in conversing with the natives of all 
ranks and classes; and I used to dilute, perhaps in too boastful a spirit, upon the 
superior civilization of the European ; our navy, our superior military discipline, 
our manufactures, our steam-boats, and so forth ; and I observed, to my surprise, 
that they gave me a cold and indifferent hearing, and they often ended by making 
an obsenution something of this sort: “ Yes: you are a wonderful people; you 
speak the truth; ton keep to your word. When you have promised a thing, 
however injurious it may he to yon, you observe it ; you hold by it generation 
after generation.” A nd by degrees l discovered that tin* object of their admiration 
was neither our arts, our arms, nor our science, Imt our moral qualities ; and that, to 
speak the truth from the heart, to promise even to our own hurt., and not to disap- 
point, was thereat object of their respect. It is this superior morality which enables 
:very young writer on lys first arrival in a district, although very inferior to many 
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of the natives hotli in point of experience and intelligence to command a degree sirV.l 
.of attention ami eontidence in his decisions which does not belong to any of those K 
natives. It is this which is the; real bond which secures to us the attachment of 
our native army; for, although we rule India by the sword, it is this reputation for 
,-ood faith, and this entire reliance upon our fulfilment of our undertakings to the 
native soldiers, as to their pay and pensions which keeps the sword in our hands; 
to speak more generally, it is this which lias prevented the native States from ever 
making any effectual combination against us. While they distrust each other, 
they all rally round us; and it is the absence of this quality which mitits the 
natives at present for taking part in the actual government of India; 1 mean in 
the capacity of members of Council. Tlje government of India require^ Ti standard 
of elevation and disinterestedness and single-mindedness which is ran- even among 
Knropenns, and would he still more difficult to find among natives ; and oven 
supposing that there are natives who come up to this standard, their countrymen 
would not believe it; they would not give them credit for it. The appointment 
of natives to the Council at present would therefore be the importation of ait 
element, of weakness and distrust, into the Council. Besides which, the natives 
are too much divided among themselves by religion and caste to allow of an\ 
satisfactory representation of the people. But the natives have very considerable 
administrative qualities ; they have great patience, great indust great acuteness 
and intelligence ; they have a perfect knowledge of the count n and of the people, 
and, acting under Kuropean superintendence, they acquit themselves extremely 
well. Native agency and Kuropean superintendence should then-lore he fully 
established as the principle of our government iu India; ami. if properly developed 
and worked out, it will lead to a system of administration such as will he the 
admiration of future ages. This principle was first officially recognised and esta- 
blished by liOrd William Bentinck : since which time it lias been continually 
growing and extending ; as one proof of which I may mention, that although the 
Punjab and Sinde and other territories have been added to our dominions since 
1 833, and the, judicial business, which was then greatly in arrear, is now close up, 
there were fewer civil servants employed in 1832 than in 1833; the numbers in 
<ach of these years having been us follows: 

1833: Bengal 128 

Madras - - - - lf>b 


7 V/. veitjaitf 

. H. 

June 


Bombay 


1 852 : Bengal and North-Western Provinces - 402 

■ Madras ------- 1 4!) 

Bombay ------ 33 

(J-J4 

There is no exclusion from public employment to the Natives ; there is no close 
Kuropean Service, as regards the Natives. The Kuropean Civil Service and the 
Native Civil Service are divided bv an impalpable elastic line, which is continually 
extending, as the Natives show themselves more tit for responsible enip'qvmcnt ; 
and the course which will he most for the advantage of the Natives, in my opinion, 
will he to continue this process, and gradually extend the field of employment, its 
they are found to be qualified for higher and more responsible offices. 1 conceive 
that it would not. he for the advantage of the Natives to take an individual and put 
him, per salt ion, into a high situation, lie would lie an object of envy and jealousy 
to his countrymen, as has been, experienced in a remarkable manner in a recent 
case at. Calcutta. It would be an experiment which would he liable to fail, and to 
bring discredit upon the whole class. It would be a premature and eccentric at- 
tempt. it is not desirable that the Natives should be put too forward. The Civil 
Service is close, as regards Kuropeans, and it must necessarily be so. Tin* most 
frightful abuse and jobbing would ensue if the old-established Anglo-Indian prin- 
ciple, that the appointments by the I lome authorities shall he to the service, and 
that the selection for particular offices shall be by the Indian Government, were 
not strictly adhered to. And there is this additional necessity for maintaining the 
principle of the close service, that it is impossible to induce the flower of the youth 
of Knghuul, trained bv an expensive education for the performance ot duties in 
Indio* to embark all their prospects in life in India, unless they are secured from 
having strangers put over their heads. Two things are necessary for the success of 
(‘20.31.) s 3 ; the 
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1 lie |il;m of employ iug the Natives : one is that they shall bo properly educated, 
first, by an adequate system of general education, vernacular ami Knglish, ami next 
by special professional education adapted to their future employment ; and the 
other tiling is. that they should be sufficiently paid. At present the Mooiisilfs, the 
lowest grade of responsible Native Judges, receive only 100 rupees a month, which 
I conceive to he totally insufficient : unless a public officer, whether European or 
Nnli\e. js enabled to provide himself with ordinary comforts, ami to make a re- 
spectable appearance in the condition in life to which he belongs, it cannot be 
expected that he should lx* honest and clean-handed. And as a proof of this, the 
first stej) that was made for the improvement of the Kuropean Service was Lord 
dive's measure for giving them sufficient .salaries : and if that, was necessary in the 
ease of ChriMians and Knglishmcu, \vlio must have had a superior grade of morality, 
how much more necessary is it in the case of the Natives. Fn reference to this, 
and to the connexion of education with the extended employment of the Natives 
in the public service, 1 beg leave to read to the Committee a few paragraphs of a 
letter (signed by Sir William Maenaghten) from Lord William Bentinck to the 
Vice-President in Council, dated "Camp Kishnagnrli.’' near Ajmere, the L4tli of 
January I Soil, on the subject of .Regulation V. of 1S5FJ, by which Act the em- 
ployment of the Natives in the .Judicial Department was placed on its present 
footing - " His Lordship is at the same time of opinion that the encouragement 
held out in the present Regulation, though a great improvement, is inadequate to 
its purpose. Me thinks that as soon as the state of the finances will allow, the 
.Principal .Sadder Amcens should receive 1,000 rupees per mensem, and the inferior 
Ameens and JMoonsifls a corresponding increase, lie is further of opinion, inas- 
much as the great hulk of the population have very much more at stake in an honest 
and efficient administration of revenue and police duties than even of justice, that it 
is still more important that the office of Tnhseeldar in the Cpper. ami of Da ruga h 
in the Lower Provinces, should he raised to an equal scale of honour and emolu- 
ment. It would he unreasonable, his Lordship observes, to expect that, all the 
happy results which may. with confidence, he ultimately anticipated, should instan- 
taneously follow the adoption of this primary effort to secure justice to the people. 
Sind to elevate their natural character : use must he made, in the first instance, of 
siii'li instruments as are immediately available for the prosecution of this grand 
work ; nor should it he considered as discouraging, if, with till the care that can he 
exercised hv Government in the selection, some of the instruments chosen should 


he found inefficient or unworthy. The rapid strides which education is now making 
cannot fail of exciting the most rational hope that the next generation will not la* 


found deficient in those correct and honourable principles which the studies of 
Iheir youth are so well calculated to inspire, animated as such principles w ill he hv 
the pursuit of (what has been hitherto unattainable) independence and distinction 
in their native country. To the students of our public institutions at the Presidency 
and elsewhere, his Lordship is of opinion that the greatest encouragement should 
lie held out to enter as Pleaders in the Courts of the Judges the Stabler Ameens 
and the Principal Suddor Ameens: the most eligible individuals might he selected 
after some years of practice for the office of Moousiff, and promoted from that 
sitnaliop to the Bench of Suddor Ameens and Principal Stabler Amoons, if thov 
continued to maintain and improve the character which led to their original selec- 
tion. Many of those young men would he competent, his Lordship believes, to report 
decisions in the Knglish language; and, if encouragement were given 1 to their 
adopting this practice while employed as Pleaders, his Lordship is of opinion that 
it might he productive of the most substantial benefits: it would operate as a 
cheek on the Judge; it would enable the Government to discover merit without 
the intervention of patronage; and it would tend, more perhaps than any oilier 
scheme that could he devised, to facilitate the gradual introduction of the English 
language as the organ of judicial business.'’ 


0573. 

Yes. 


Karl of FMi nho rough.] Lord William Bentinck wrote that letter ? 


6574. Do not you think it would be much better that, wlieu the Governor- 
general writes a letter, lie should sign it himself ; would it not be a great im- 
provement in the conduct of business r 

The universal practice is, that the letters are signed by the Secretary ; and it 
has this advantage, that the Secretary becomes responsible tor the composition of 
the letter, and for seeing that it gives effect to the intentions of his superior, and 

it 
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it also allows of the signature of the superior officer being reserved for more than sirC.H T,n-tlyan, 
usually iinportimt occasions. K. V. B. 

(5575. But this was sui important occasion, was it not, and one upon which it Kith J.mu 

would have been vrry desirable to have it generally known that these instructions 

were given personally bv the (fovernor-general r 

There can be* no doubt that such was the casein this instance; because Lord 
William Bontinck was marching up the country without his Council. 

tie 7 l>. Have you considered whether it would lie possible to extend this principle 
of employing the Natives more extensively in higher situations to the annv? 

Vos. 

• 

<;:>77. Wlisit is your opinion upon that subject ? 

Mv opinion is tliat neither tin: Natives nor oursfdves an* at all prepared for it; 

:uul as a proof of that, no desire has been expressed, as far as 1 am aware, on the 
part of the Natives for superior employment in the* army. 

(m 7<S.. You are aware that, formerly the Natives used to be employed in superior 
commands ; that, there is what at Madras used to be enlled a Black Commandant, 
and that men of family wen* formerly engaged in the service.' 

Yes : ami it still survives in the Irregular Horse. I have often sat down and 
held very agreeable eon versa l ions with the ltesaldars, or Captains of Skinners 
Hoise ; I have invited them to entertainment*, and have been invited hv them in 
reiiirn. 


bf>7b. Do not you think that you gain great strength by eoimeet iug the CJovern- 
mein. with the gentry of the country in that wav? 

1 do; and that ought still to be earned out as far as possible. 

boSO. Is not one of the reasons why it cannot he carrie*! out at present that all 
* in* Sepoys who are admitted into the army are of so very low a condition ? 

Certainly; our Native* Army has settled down according to a particular model; 
the privates and the Native officers are taken entirely from the cultivating dashes 
and the superior officers are entirely Kuropeans. That model was first adopted at 
i very early period of the establishment of Lumpcans in India, I believe hy the 
French, in the Carnatic: it wa> afterwards adopted in Bengal ; and the system lias 
now heroine so established that it. would he, ilillicult to alter it; hut the corps of 
Irregular Cavalry are a very happy exception. They are a most oflidenl and 
valuable corps; and although called Irregular, because they an* dressed and cu nipped 
in the Native fashion, they rt*allv have, as far as I nun venture to express ;i inili- 
■arv opinion, all tin* discipline and regularity which is required in cavalry : 1 think 
it would be desirable that ail extension should la* given to that arm of tin* 
-ervice. 


tioSl. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] From what cla*-s of tlie population : the 

Irregular Cavalry chiefly taken ? 


They are mostly the sons of the* Mahomedan gentry and v rumen. and tin 
of professional soldiers. They consist of the middle class of Mahometans gem 
with an admixture of Hindoos of the military class. • 


* sous 
•rallv; 


boS 2. Chairman.] Do I understand you rightly, as tin* result of that which yon 
have bee n good enough to state, that while it is vonr opinion that the Natives 
should he extensively employed in the public service, there are certain situations 
and appointments which, on account of the superior moral tone of Knmprans, 
should for the present be reserved to them r 

Not absolutely reserved, but merely from the necessity of the case; because the 
Natives, in their present state of moral advancement, an* not <pialilied, and would 
not be held by their countrymen to be qunlilicd for those situations; and the fact 
of their appointment to those situations would not he regarded with general confi- 
dence or satisfaction. 



6583. It is not your opinion that any change in the existing law should take 
place which should throw open all employments to tin; Natives ; hut that a certain 
discretion should he used with regard to gradually admitting Natives to those 
higher offices ? 


. that is my opinion ; f would have the spirit of that excellent enactment, 
the 87th clause of the last Charter Act, carried out to the utmost. Hut 1 hold 
(20.31.) s 4 j that 


i 
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that the »*nly wife and successful way of carrying it out will bo, not by taking par- 
ticular individuals out of tlicir class, and placing them on an elevation much above 
the rest of their countrymen, but by progressively extending the limits of employ- 
ment for all the Natives. As it becomes established that one situation after 
another, beyond the limits of the situations at present held by Natives, can with 
public advantage he filled by Natives, 1 would have Natives appointed to them ; so 
that the region (so to speak) of European employment would he gradually nar- 
rowed ; and as it became narrowed, the European civil servants should, in order to 
retain their relative superiority, be more cultivated, and should he of a higher order 
of attainment. 


05s4. Chairman .] You have sta|ed lire reasons why you thought that the Euro- 
pean service should he a close service. Do any of those reasons apply to the pro- 
position at present made by the Government, that that service should lie open to 
competition in the first instance: and further, that Natives, who chose to compete, 
should he allowed to do so, both with regard to the civil service, and also with 
regard to the scientific brunches of the army ': 

By no mean-. What I propose will not interfere either with making the first 
appointments by competition, or with freely admitting Natives to that competition, 
which should he open to every British subject, in whatever part of Her Majesty'* 
dominions he might happen to have been horn. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered. That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Loro Prksidunt. 
Earl of Harkowuv. 

, Earl of Km.knbohoioii. 
Lord Bishop of Oxfori*. 
Lord Most E a c,lk. 


Lord Wharncliffk. 

Lord Wynfoijd. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Stanley of Aldcrley. 
Lord Montkaclb of Brandon. 


THE LOUD PRESIDENT in tho Chair. 


SIR CT1 AllLFS EDWARD TREVELYAN, K.C.B.. is further examined. 

as follows: 


Evident'*- . n six': 
Goverinni’i t i-i 
Indian Tt rriit-ni-- 

Sir C. E. Tr'\ i : v-j 
h'.C./i. 


<»5is5. Chairman.}. IS there any explanation that you wish to give. or an v addi- 
tion that you "M ish to make, to the evidence vou gave tin* other day with regard 
to the particular head upon which vim were examined 

No. f took the liberty of adding one sentence, showing that the munher of 
civil servants actually employed is smaller, by nearly I <10, now than it. was in 1833; 
which fact involves conclusive proof that the employment of the Natives must have 
been very much extended in the me;m time, because we have had a very con- 
siderable accession of •territory. We also do a great, deal of the business that we 
did before, especially the judicial* business, much more completely than we did. 
There were formerly great arrears of judicial business, and now there are none in 
Bengal ami Agra, and probably in the. other Presidencies. 

(3580. Kail of F.Uenborovyh . } When you propose to fill the inferior situations 
with Natives, and to eject, from those situations the Europeans who formerly held 
them, and to reserve only the higher situations for Europeans, how do you propose 
to qualify Europeans for those higher situations ; how are they' to learn their 
business which they now learn in the inferior situations which are in future to be 
occupied by the Natives? 

The change will take place very gradually'. The number of Natives who will be 
fit to bo Collectors or Judges of a superior grade in the next 20 years will dot be so 
great as to prevent, a proper training being given to young Europeans; and then 
it must he remembered, that in proportion as the demand for the employment of 
Europeans in consequence of the increased employment of Natives decreases, the 
number of Europeans will also decrease ; and, as the number of Europeans em- 
ployed will he less, the difficulty of finding opportunities of training them will ho 
less also. 


0587. Hut if you fill all the lower situations hv Natives, what means have vou 
of training them at all ? 

Certainly, if all the lower situations were filled by Natives, it. would he so; 
but 1 have no doubt that as the system which I have described becomes developed, 
new means of employing and training Europeans will he brought to light. One has 
been already suggested in the. Judicial Department, namely, to revive the office of 
Registrar, a subordinate judicial office in which junior civil servants were for- 
merly employed. Another has also been suggested which would be very effective, 
namely , to requin; our young civilians, after they have completed their training at 
.Haileybury, and have passed in the languages at. Calcutta, and have received a 
sufficient legal education, fo attend the new Combined (Yuirt at Calcutta, and to 
(20. ; 42 .) T learn 
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to afford a considerable amount of employment. 
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6588. But no training- in the Political Department would fit a man for the 
Judicial or the Revenue Department? 

Not entirely ; but 1 have suggested two modes in which young civilians can be 
trained in the Judicial Department; and then I would make another observation, 
which is, that as our system of Indian administration becomes improved, the land 
revenue will become fixed, and tin* collection of it will become very much easier, 
and I look forward to the time when Natives may be entirely employed in collect- 
ing the land revenue under the superintendence of superior European officers. 


6589. But what it is desirable to know is this: how those superior European 
officers are to acquire the requisite knowledge if all the inferior offices are filled 
by Natives. At present there is no difficulty, because they move upas the Natives 
come on : but supposing your system to have been in operation for 20 years, what 
would you do then : 

Even now the effective service does not begin quite at the beginning; for 
the first appointments of assistants to Magistrates and Collectors are more, for the 
purpose of training tin* European servants than for any other purpose ; and such 
appointments may continue to he made in the Judicial Department, and when the 
laws of India are codified, the pievions training for that department will be much 
facilitated. As regards the Revenue Department, 1 conceive that the necessity 
for agency of a high order will be very much diminished, and that tile collection 
of the revenue will become, as it. is in this eomitry, the employment of a subor- 
dinate and more mechanical class of officers. 


<>590. Do you contemplate ultimately the almost, entire supersession of Europeans 
in tiie Judicial and Revenue Departments? 

I conceive that that will be the final result. 

6501. Would there not be another end at the same time*: namely, the end of 
our dominion, or at least of the utility of it.: 

No doubt, when our dominion ceases to be of advantage to the Natives, it, 
ought to end ; but if it terminates in the way 1 contemplate, it will end in a 
manner extremely happy and beneficial for both parties ; but I hail intended that 
that subject should form a subsequent part of my evidence: I came prepared to 
begin with a summary of the history of Native education under our dominion. 

6592. Chairman .] Will you state what progress has been made in Native edu- 
cation up to the present time ? 

The first step which was made was the establishment of a Mahnraedan College 
at Calcutta, by Warren Hastings, in the year 1781, and of a Sanscrit College at. 
Benares, by Lord Cornwallis, in 1792: the principal object of those institutions 
being to train law officers, expounders of the law, maulavis ami pundits for our 
judicial system : and, viewing it as an educational measure, it was probably as 
much as the Natives were willing to accept from us at that early period. The 
next step was the appropriat ion by the British Parliament, in the year 1813, of a 
lac of rupees, or 10,000/. for Native education; but nothing was done to apply 
this fund until the year 1823, when the Bengal Covernment appointed a Com 
mittee of Public Instruction, consisting of the principal functionaries at Calcutta, 
and accounted to this Committee for the arrears of this lac of rupees front the year 
1821. The measures taken by this Committee were, the establishment of Ma- 
homedan Colleges at Agra and Delhi, with Sanscrit classes attached ; and they also 
commenced an extensive and expensive system of printing the Sanscrit and Arabic 
classics, and translating European science into Sanscrit and Arabic. From a very 
early period of our dominion in India, the Bengal Covernment encouraged their 
European servants to cultivate the learned languages of the East ; and persons whose 
reputation was founded upon that pursuit filled the highest and most influential 
places in connexion with the Government ; this accounts for the Oriental character 
given to our early efforts for Native education ; bnt that Committer*, in 1823, took 
one important step towards the establishment of English education. In the year 
181 6, the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta, assisted by Mr. David Hare, aud Sir 
Edward Hyde East, the Chief Justice, established the Hindoo College for giving 
instruction in English literature and science; but it languished for some years for 
want of proper superintendence ; and in 1823, the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion 
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lion took it under their patronage, ami apportioned to it annually a sum of money sirC. F. Trmely**, 

• out of the Government grant, ami paid great attention to its improvement, ami it ~ 

became the first efficient seminary of European learning for the Natives ; and the 
experiment of the capacity of the Natives to acquire a first-rate education in the 
Kuglish language was first fully tried and established in connexion with the Hindoo 
College; therefore, that committee performed a \erv considerable service* to the 
cause of Native education. 

Eord Montau/lc of I fraud on.] That Hindoo College was originally esta- 
blished by voluntary subscription on the part of the natives r 

Yes. in 1<SI(>, and so continued till IN2JJ. .» 

• # 

059*4-. Did tin* establishment ami the* success of that I f indon College lead to 
efforts ill tlu? same direction by rich and intelligent natives in founding other places 
of education at their own expense? 

It has led, at di Heron t times, to the establishment of numerous institutions. 

Tin* next step which was taken was tin* establishment, of an English College at 
Delhi, which was founded in consequence of a letter drown by me, and concurred 
in by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe and Dr. James Uanken, my colleagues in the Local 
Committee of Public Instruction at. Delhi ; and it was carried, at Calcutta ’principally, 
in consequence of the decided support given to it by Mr. Andrew Stirling, the 
Persian Secretary to the Government ; and as this was nearly the last act of his life, 

I maybe permitted to say that, he united all the highest qualities of the Indian ner- 
vier. M<* was remarkable for his high-minded disinterestedness and devotion to 
the service of his country and India: and this act of his was much to his credit, 
because his reputation had been mainly founded upon his Persian acquirements. 

0595. How cliii it practically operate; were not his opinions to that effect — a 
.strong and positive confirmation of llu* principle of the introduction of English 
instruction, above all, for the purpose of scientific acquirements? 

Ves, no doubt; and Mr. Holt Mackenzie, who was at that time Secretary to the 
Government in the General Department, entirely concurred with him. I was 
afterwards appointed a member of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
at Calcutta, and there then commenced a controversy of a very remarkable kind, 
the object of which was to determine whether the English language and European 
learning, or the Sanscrit and Arabic ahd Persian languages and Asiatic learning 
should bo the subject -matter of superior education in India. Both parties admitted 
that the ultimate medium of instruction for the natives would bo their vermicular 
languages : but as the vernacular literature was extremely barren, the question 
was, what language was tube the classical language in the meantime, and from what 
source the vermicular languages wen? to be enriched and improved. My colleague 
and confidant in this undertaking was Mr. John Colvin, a distinguished servant of 
the Company, who happily is still alive, and in the active discharge of important 
duties; and wi; received very consistent and honourable support from Mr. Wilber- 
force Bird, afterwards Acting Governor-general. This discussion proceeded till 
the committee became equally divided, and it was difficult to get even the ordinary 
business transacted. In that state of things, Mr, Macaulay came out as the Legis- 
lative Member of Council ; and with bis support and assistance. Lord William 
Ben thick passed the celebrated resolution of flu* 7th of March 1895. by which 
the English language wits established as the language of superior education in 
India. r £he committee was then enlarged by the addition of Sir Edward Ryan, 

Mr. Cameron and several other members, including two native gvntlonieu and one 
Mahomedan gentleman, and it proceeded to take a series of measure* founded 
upon the resolution of the 7th of March. 

0590. Was the resolution, which led to the express preference of English over 
the learned languages of the East, acquiesced in and approved of by those native 
gentlemen who became your colleagues? 

Entirely: their accession to the committee was founded on the understanding 
that they approved of it. 

055)7. Lord Mont Kag/e.~\ In fact, did not you select native gentlemen whose 
opinions you knew to be in agreement with yours upon that subject ? 

It may be presumed so; they were gentlemen of the first standing at 
Calcutta. 

655)8. Lord Alontcagle of Brandon.] Did you find that, amongst the best in- 
formed natives, irrespectively of those whom you named members of the Com- 

(20. ;k>.) t 2 mittee 
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mittee of Education, there was a desire to extend English instruction rather than 
Oriental ? 

D» There was the greatest desire ; and 1 was going to add, in answer to the previous 
question, that nearly the whole of the educated and cultivated class of natives 
forming the upper and middle ranks at Calcutta, almost the whole of whom receive 
some European education, entirely sympathised with .us. The two native gentlemen 
referred to are gentlemen of the highest standing at Calcutta, who are remarkable 
for their conservative opinions, Kadhakunt Dev and Russoinoy Dutt, and the 
Mahomcdau gentleman was Nawab Tahawwur Jung. Mr. Macaulay was appointed 
President of the committee. The committee, so enlarged and strengthened, pro- 
ceeded to adopt a series of measures jfor the purpose of earryitig out the resolution 
of the 7th of March 1 They first stopped the system of printing Sanscrit 

and Arabic, books. Next, they discontinued the system which had prevailed up to 
that time, in the Sanscrit ami Arabic Colleges, of giving liberal stipends to the 
whole of the students, whether they were distinguished or not. Next, they esta- 
blished the colleges of Hooghlv, Dacca and Patna ; and laid the foundation of 
the college at Bareilly, besides a considerable number of superior English seminaries 
at the zilla stations. 


O0JJD. At the period when this change was made, had there not. been very con- 
siderable expense incurred in the printing of Oriental hooks, and was not there an 
immense number of them remaining on store uncalled-for? 

Very great waste had been caused. A very large number of hooks had been 
printed which were mere waste paper: they were in no demand whatever. 

<>(>00. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Can you state the year to which you are refer- 
ring, in describing these operations to the Committee ? 

The year l.Soii. 

OliOl . Subsequently to Lord William Bciitinck’s resolution ? 

Ves. 


0002. Lord Montmgle of Bramlon.J Did you not undertake at that time, in 
substitution for those Oriental books that, were not in demand, to publish English 
hooks that were in demand ? 

Yes ; at the same time that those learned Oriental hooks and learned transla- 
tions of English science into those dead Oriental languages were encumbering the 
shelves of the committee as waste paper, there was a most, active demand for 
hooks in the English language, which we assisted by preparing English hooks of a 
superior kind. Sir Edward ltyan gave a great deal of time aud attention to the 
preparation of a series of English class books; and Mr. Macaulay assisted in pre- 
paring a hook of selections from the English poets and prose writers. 

(MiOll. I understood you to say that, under the system of Sanscrit teaching, there 
were considerable payments made to the scholars who attended the schools; when 
you introduced the English system, is it, the fact that the case was reversed, and 
that in place of paying the scholars, the scholars paid for their education ? 

One of the proofs of the superior estimation in which European learning was 
ledd by the natives, which led to this change of system, was that while we had to 
pay liberal stipends to tin* whole of the students at the Arabic and Sanscrit Col- 
leges, the voung men at the Hindoo College were paying considerable sums for 
~ English etiurat ion. besides all the other modes in which the natives obtained 
English education by their own means; for instance, there has long been a very 
nourishing proprietary school maintained in Calcutta by a native. In my time 
his name was floor Mol inn Addy, and I believe the school still exists, lie had 
upwards of HOI) lads, who received English education by bis instruction or under 
his superintendence, paying for the same. He made his living by it. 

(JfjOI. Lord Afoul /'(//// •.] In the English language ? 

In the English language entirely ; and there are numerous other instances in 
which slid) instriu tion was imparted, either by private schools or private tutors. 

Earl of j.Ci/cnhnr'oitt/h. . ] Have not the Hindostances the advantage of being 
able to pronounce every word iu the English language as well as we do ourselves ? 

I have never heard such pure English, either iu construction or pronunciation, 
spoken as l have heard by the educated natives of Calcutta. They speak purer 
English than we speak ourselves, for they take it from the purest models; they 
speak the language of til: Spectator, such English as is never spoken in England. 

It 
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It is one of tins encouraging circumstances of our position in India, that the natives 
have a remarkable facility for acquiring foreign languages. 

0006. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] Supposing a Hindoo only speaking his own 
vermicular language, "would Ins find it easier to acquire English, or to acquire 
Sanscrit or Arabic r 

No doubt English, for ibis simple reason, that English is much the easiest lan- 
guage. It takes eight, ten or twelve years to acquire a tolerable knowledge of 
Arabic and Sanscrit, so as to read it with any degree of facility. Nobody has 
acquired Arabic or Sanscrit perfectly who has not been at it all bis life ; whereas 
English may be learnt, for all practical purposes, in three or four years. Sanscrit is 
entirely a dead language ; Arabic, although apoken in Arabia, is not spoken in 
India; it is on the footing of a dead language in India; whereas English is a 
living language, and is spoken as a native language by the most influential class of 
the community, ami it meets the eyes and ears of the natives in every conceivable 
manner. 


(>(107. • Earl of KUenhorovgh -3 


Do not the Arabs in the Nizam's Territories speak 


Arabic ? 

I believe there are descendants of Arab settlers there who speak Arabic. 
There are Arab colonies there. In my answer I bad particular reference to the 
Company's Territories, especially Bengal and Agra. 


6608. Lord ATontcagle of Brandon.] You have said that English would be far 
easier than Sanscrit or Arabic for a native to learn ; I need not ask you which 
would bo the most useful to tin.* native who learnt, it t 

It is quite unnecessary either to ask or to answer that question. 


<5600. Do you consider that the progress of English instruct ion and the improve- 
ment of legislation in India, by the establishment of simple and intelligible codes 
of law, are mutually connected and react upon each other ? 

They are connected in tlie closest possible manner. I consider that, quite irre- 
spectively of its importance for the improvement of the administration of justice, 
the digesting of the laws into a simple and intelligible code, even supposing no 
alteration in them to be made, and that the laws were uot to be at all systematised 
or revised, would he the most important educational measure that could be 
adopted. The time and talent of India has been wasted to a surprising extent in 
learning words as distinguished fixmi ideas. The learning of the country', and 
especially the law of the country, has been locked up in the Sanscrit, in the Arabic 
and in the Persian, one of’ which is a dead language, and the other two are. 
languages which are not now commonly spoken in India; and now English must be 
added to them ; so that it is at present next to impossible for any one, man to 
acquire a competent- knowledge of the. law of India. 1 1 would take a whole life- 
time even to learn the languages in which it is contained; and until the laws of 
India are codified, it is impossible that we can enable our young civilians at 
Haileybury, or the young natives who are being educated by thousands, to acquire 
a competent legal training. 


6610. Does tin* facility with which the cessation of the use of Persia^ as an 
official language was accomplished afford any insight into llu* possible extension of 
the English language under the present- circumstances of tin* country ■ 

It affords the greatest encouragement to go forward in the same course. 
Persian was cultivated to a far greater extent than Sanscrit and Arabic. Tin; 
cultivation of Sanscrit ami Arabic is confined to a learned few. The cultivation 
of the Persian embraced all the active and ambitious classes of the country. It 
was a necessary qualification for office. But the (Government no sooner determined 
that Persian was to be no longer used as an official language, than it melted away 
like snow*, except that old records have occasionally to be referred to. It disap- 
peared at once. 


6611. Karl of Klfaaborough .] Is it- not still, to a great extent, the diplomatic 
language of the East, the language of treaties ? 

It was the diplomatic, language when I first went to India, but. Lord William 
Benlinek substituted the English language for it ; he considered that that was a, 
good first step towards giving an increased importance to the English language ; 
and when I was attached to the Political Department at Calcutta, all the letter* 
of the Governor-general, instead of being written entirely in Persian, were written 
in English, ami signed by him ; and if the person to wlu/in they were addressed 
(20 a-2.) . X 3 required 
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required a translation. a translation was also sent, either in Persian or iu the ver- 
nacular language, whatever it. might lx;. But we soon found that they did not 
require t nuislat ions, and that they always had people at their Court who were per- 
fectiy competent to translate' lor them. That change Jnul the effect of raising their 
estimation of the English language and literature, and it led to many Kajahs getting 
private tutors for their sons, and to their sending the sons of some of their con- 
fidential officers to he instructed in our colleges. 


I Jli 12. lint you would not he allowed to send a letter in English to a prince in 
liajpootanuh, without a translation accompanying it; and if you send a translation 
as regards him, the tmuslation is the original ? 

I conceive* that we might do so with pf-rfoct safety to tho principal Courts. 

titrili. Wind would you say as to the Baja It of Odeypore ? 

That is a very distant part of the country, and itwotildhe advisable, probably, to 
accompany the letter with a Mimh-e trau lation. 

(J0I4. Then the Hindoo translation would to him become the original ? 

Tho Hindoo translation would to him become the original. Our treaties always 
used to be expressed both iu English and Persian. The autheutie document was 
considered to be the English ; at any rate the two versions wort* considered to be of 
equivalent value. Then this is to be observed, that to those Uajpoot princes, and 
to tlx* Hindoo princes generally. Persian is quite as much a foreign language as 
English ; and the discarding of all foreign media, and the adoption of tho verna- 
cular languages of flu* governors and governed is, therefore, a great improvement. 
Treaties ought to be drawn both in English and Hindoo, or the local vernacular 
language, whatever that may he. I by no means advocate tho extension of the 
use of English in diplomatic correspondence further than is desirable for the proper 
transaction of business. 


fit.il 5. Lord JUonleayle of Brandon, j lit the Law Department, English is mainly 
adopted now, is it not? 

English is adopted to a greater extent than formerly : it has been adopted with 
great advantage in the Stabler Court of Calcutta, before which more language.** 
(Bengalee, Hindoo, Ooriya, &c.) come (ban anyone man can be expected to know, 
and an abstract of the essential points of each case is. therefore, made in English, 
for the information of the Judges, and is agreed to by tho advocates on both sides. 
All the Judges in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies are obliged to record their 
decisions in English ; and as the first and most important thing injudicial proceed- 
ings is. that tin* Judge should understand the ease, and should express his judg- 
ment in an exact and perspicuous manner, that practice is very desirable. 

fifilti. Karl of Hllcnftorou«h.] May not the use of English for diplomatic pur- 
poses lead to great inconvenience ; might not a party evade the obligation of a 
treaty, by saying that he did not understand the trinity as we intended it, and that 
it was not so translated <o him r 

! <lo not see how it could lead to that result. When a treaty was formed, care 
would be taken that, if the Native Prince* did not understand the English language, 
tlx* treaty should be also oxpn ssed in a language.* which he eliel understand; which, 
net doubt, weiulel lx* his own language*. 


<><>17. Chairman, j Would not that objection apply to our treaties ami corre- 
spondence with European Powers, with whom every communication and treaty is 
made* in English 

Yes; for tin* same* reason which makes it desirable* that the* Judge should record 
bis judgme-nt in English, it is desirable that the diplomatist should carry on his 
proceedings in his e>wu native language, that luting one which he thoroughly 
understands. ami by which ho can safely unelertake to be bound. But in all this, I 
lu*tr to be understood as merely expressing aneipinion against the use e>f Persian, not 
against tin* use* «>f tin* Native* language. I consider that the English language is 
bouml up in the closest possible relations with the vernacular langmiges of India, 
ami that the two must always go together. Persian was neither the language of 
the governors nor of the geivcmeel. It acted as a harrier between the two. It 
established an obscure* middle ground, which was occupied by a Native official 
class, who were notorious for deceiving both (heir European superiors and their 
countrymen with whom they transacted business. Tho sweeping away of this 
harrier has brought- the* European functionary into direct communication with the 
Natives. We are nowlablc to insist upon the Eurojiean functionary understanding 
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aiul transacting business in the vernacular language 01 * tin: people of his district ; .KiVC.jfi > 
and those Natives who have means and leisure are able to apply themselves to the X.V.li. 
study of our language and literature without wasting their time upon Persian. . f 
which offered no advantages beyond that of Iring a convenient language for the 
transaction of business. 

15618. Lord Montcivjle of Brandon.] Is the consequence of the system which 
you have described, in your judgment, to supersede English by the Native language, 
or is it rather through the medium of instruction given, and the use made of 
the vernacular language, ultimately hut steadily and effectually to extend the 
knowledge of English ? „ 

We find by experience, that everything which encourages an extended cultiva- 
tion of the vernacular languages, extends the cultivation of English, and increases 
the desire lor it. The vernacular language has no literature worth speaking of: 
and when a Native hoy has learned to read his Native language, whether Bengallee. 
or ltindco, or Hmdoslanue.or Mahratta, or whatever it may he, his curiosity becomes 
excited ; but he finds that there is ;i fixed and narrow limit- to the information within his 
reach, and he is naturally led to go on to learn English ; and as he has already acquired 
the power of reading, the acquisition of a second language is comparatively easy 
to him. In the Bombay Presidency this has been so apparent, that it has been 
found necessary to teach at least t he elements of English, without which the 
merely vernacular schools languished, ft has, in like manner, been found by 
experience in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, ami Ireland, that there is no way 
of encouraging the extended cultivation and use of the English language so effectual 
:is by first teaching children to read their own vernacular, Welsh, Gaelic or Irish, 

;is the case may he. 

661!). I believe, when tin: Hough ly College was first, opened, there was instruc- 
tion accessible both in English courses and in the Sanscrit and other literature; 
do you roeolleet in which department the greatest number of scholars was found f 

I was present upon the occasion, which was a very extraordinary one; the 
conflux of English scholars was quite a phenomenon; 1,400 applicants for English 
instruction came, and 1,000 were received and formed into classes, besides a 
much smaller number of Arabic and Persian students, amounting to 200 at the 
outside. , 

0620. Do you remember a despatch from the Court of Directors, of course 
approved of by the Board of Control of the day, in the year 1821, which touches 
upon this question of education, and above all, upon the question of giving 
instruction in the sciences through languages which are more practically useful 
than the ancient languages of India or Persia '! 

I remember a despatch, dated in February 1824, expressing very enlightened 
sentiments, which were quite in advance of those which were then entertained by 
the majority outlie Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 

6621. Can you give the Committee the passage which illustrates those opinions, 
as stated by the Directors themselves, so long hack as in the year 1821 ? 

It in as follows ; , 


Extract Bengal Rkvem: k Dkspatcu, IS February 18 ‘ 2 J. 

75). The ends proposed in the institution of the Hindoo 2:to (<> 2, 18, also Letter lfith March I 

[Sanscrit] College, and the same maybe affirmed of the Shite of the Madrino, or Mahomedau ( 
Mahomedan, were two ; the first, to make a favourable **' ni * 00 at Benares, wifi 

impression by our encouragement of their literature upon (:olll!re ral( . uU;l , iu Hen of the prop. 
the minds ol the Natives; and the second, to promote \nd,iea and Tirhoot. 
useful learning. You acknowledged that if the plan 

has had any effect of the former kind, it has had none of the latter; and you add, that “ it 
must bo feared that the discredit attaching to such a failure has gone far to destroy the 
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80. We have from time to time been assured that these colleges?, though they had not till 
then been useful, were, iu consequence of proposed arrangements, just about to become so, 
and wo have received from you a similar prediction on the present occasion. 

81. Wc are by no means sanguine in our expectation that the slight reforms which you 
have proposed to introduce will be followed by much improvement; and we agree with you 
in certain doubts, whether a greater degree of activity, even if it were produced on the pan 
of the masters, would, in present circumstances, be attended with the most desirable results. 

82. With respect to the sciences, it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons either 
to teach or to learn them in the state in which they arc found in the Oiicntal books. As far 

(20. 32.) T 4 f as 
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At C. R. Tr«f/ya», as any historical documents may bn found in the Oriental languages, what is desirable i;«, 

K.C.B . that they should be Iran slat* v, ; And this, it is evident, will best be accomplished by Euro- 

• pearis who have acquired the re pnsite. knowledge. Beyond these branches, what remains 

“5ist June 1853 - in Orientid literature is poetry ; but it never has been thought necessary to establish colleges 

for the cultivation of poetry ; nor is it certain that this would be the most effectual expedient 

for the attainment of the end. 

83. In the mean time we. wish you to be fully apprized of our zeal for the progress and 
improvement of education among the Natives of India, and of our willingness to make con- 
siderable sacrifices to that important end, if proper means for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out. to us. But we apprehend that the plan of the institutions to the improvement, 
of which our attention is now directed was originally and fundamentally erroneous. The 
great end should not have been to teach Hindoo learning or Mahomcdan learning, but useful 
learning. No doubt, in teaching useful learning to the Hindoos or Mahovncduns, Hindoo 
media , or Mnhomcdan media , as far as" they were found the most, effectual, would have been 
proper to be employed, and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would have needed to be con- 
sulted, while every thing which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature it would have 
been proper to retain; nor would there have been any insuperable difficulty in introducing, 
under these reservations, a system of instruction from which great advantage might have 
been derived. In professing, on the other hand, to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, you hound yourselves to teach a great 
deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remain- 
der, indeed, ill which utility was in any way concerned. 

84. Wc think that you have taken, upon the whole, a rational view of what is best to la- 
done. In the institutions which exist on a particular footing, alterations should not be intro- 
duced more rapidly than a due regard to existing interests and feelings will dictate, at the 
same time that incessant endeavours should be used to supersede what is useless, or worse, 
in the present course of study, by what your better knowledge will recommend. 

85 . In the new' college which js to be instituted, and which we think you have acted judi- 
ciously in placing at Calcutta, instead of Nuddea and Tirhoot, as originally sanctioned, it 
will be much farther in your power, because not fettered by any preceding practice, to con- 
sult the principle of utility in the course of study which you may prescribe. Trusting that 
the proper degree of attention will be given to this important object, we desire that an account 
of the plan which you approve may he transmitted to us, and that an opportunity of cone 
uuinicuting to you our sentiments upon it may be given to us before any attempt to carry It 
into execution is made. 


Jpp?ndix T 


fit >22. Lord A font Eagle.] Of what class of people, generally, were the U00 pupils 
who attended the Proprietary School you have mentioned at Calcutta ? 

They were of the middle class: a class answering* to our lawyers, clergymen, and 
the superior class of shopkeepers. 

6626. What were they likely to rise to in kfter-life l 

To be merchants, bankers, zemindars, advocates jp the courts of justice, native 
officers in various departments of the (Jovcrument, and so forth ; in short, they would 
become the active class of the country. 


6624. In fact, the class whom it is most desirable to see in a school of that 
sort ? 

Unquestionably. 

6625. Chairman.] Will you resume the account which you were giving* of the 
progress of education in India? 

Wo also established good English libraries in connexion with each of the col- 
leges and schools ; we also arranged that all the pupils in the English schools 
should be well instructed in reading, writing, and composing in their respective 
vernacular languages; and we required that the best Translations aiid Essays 
should be sent to Calcutta for our inspection. 'Hie measures which wo adopted o?j 
this occasion are described in the early part of the Report of the Committee of 
Public Instruction for the year 1S65, an extract from which I will bog to hand 
in .-- ~[ r J licsmhe is delivered in.— Vide Appendix I.j — The object at which we aimed 
is thus described in the Report : " In extending our operations we endeavour to 
keep two objects simultaneously in view; we try to widen the foundations of the* 
system, at. the .-a me time that we consolidate and improve it. ft would be our 
aim, did the, funds at our command admit of it, to carry the former process on, until 
an elementary school for instruction in tin? vernacular language should be established 
in every village in the country; and the latter, until a college for Western learning 
should be endowed at the principal town of every commissionersliip or circle of 
Lwo or three zillahs, and ultimately in every zilkih." And at the close wo say. 
Finally, we solicit the permission of the Covernor-geneml to print, this, and all 
our future annual reports, for general inhumation. The success of any plan of 

* national 
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national education essentially depends on tlie possession of the public confidence 
|jv the conductors of It, and on the existence of such a degree of knowledge of 
the subject on the part of wealthy and influential members of the community as 
will suffice to secure their intelligent co-operation thereby showing that we felt 
that we hail the confidence and co-operation of the most intelligent classes of the 
native community. After the system founded upon the Resolution of March I83. r > 
had been thus established, an attempt was made to set it aside when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe "was Governor-general ; hut he confirmed it with even a more strongly 
expressed opinion in its favour than that which had been recorded by Lord William 
Beutinck ; Lord Auckland also entirely approved of it. and applied himself to 
carry it out ou every point on which the.machinery appeared to be dcfeefTvo ; and 
he established a very excellent system of scholarships for exciting the emulation 
of the most distinguished students, and enabling them to carry on their studies 
longer than they would otherwise be able to do; and Lord Ilardinge established 
the germ of an University, hut it was founded on too narrow a basis, and has not 
produced the results which were expected. The result of the proceedings adopted 
by the British Indian Government for promoting education in the Bengal and Agra 
Presidencies thus far, is, that we have obtained the confidence of the Natives as 
teachers and instructors; they recognize us in the relation of instructors; they 
flock hv thousands to receive such instruction as we oiler, and they are ready to 
receive instruction from us to any extent to which we are prepared to give it. 
Another important result is, that the great majority .of Europeans interested in 
India are now of one mirnl as to the course that should be adopted for promoting 
Native* education. The period of dijpussion and controversy lias passed, and the 
period of action has arrived. In this respect the subject of Native education is at 
the same stage as most of the other great questions relating to India. Hitherto we 
have been occupied in ( founding our dominion in India, and in aet|uiring our 
experience, but now we have served our noviciate; we know on every point what 
is required for the benefit of India to make it a great and flourishing country ; 
and the time for giving effect to this knowledge has arrived, and 1 expect that tin* 
next 20 years will be a period of great improvement in India. 

0020. Are there not some points still, connected with education in India, which 
are still matter of controversy; as, for instance, the question how far it would he 
expedient to introduce into schools supported by the Government a system of reli- 
gious instruction, or anything interfering with the faith of the natives r 

There is a difference of opinion upon that point ; but 1 conceive that when the 
matter is properly explained, the preponderance of opinion will be decidedly on one 
side. 

(i(>27. Will you state what further measures you consider necessary for the pro- 
motion and extension of education r 

First, I think an University should be established attach of the Presidencies, 
consisting of two departments : one department should be for the purpose of an 
examination for all comers, wherever educated, in all the superior and advanced 
branches of secular knowledge, and for giving diplomas and degrees in them. One 
important subject of examination will be English literature : the young liroi from 
the Government Colleges will bring lip their Shakspeare, their Milton, their Spec- 
tator, their Johnson, — while the young men from the Missionary Schools will bring 
up their Paley. their Butler, their Burnet's History of the Reformation, their 
Daubigne's Life of Luther, and so forth. In Sanscrit and Arabic literatim 1 , ..the 
young men educated at the Government Colleges will vie with those who have 
received their instruction from private teachers, according to the original native 
fashion. Another subject of examination will be medicine and surgery ; another 
will be law ; another will be civil engineering, surveying and architecture ; another 
will be natural philosophy, chemistry, metallurgy, & c. ; another will be tbe fine 
arts. And I consider that a distinct relation and channel of communication should 
be established, fbr the purpose of transferring young men who pass the best exami- 
nations in law to the public service. 

6628. Lord Montcagle of Brandon,] It would he by the application of that 
University test that yon w’ould desire to carry into practice the spirit of Lord Ilar- 
diuge’s recommendation, to take the most distinguished young men for the public 
service ? 

Certainly. 

(20. as.] 
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6629. Would it not be necessary, in order to give effect to the scheme of the 
' c ' B t University which you have recommended, that some of the existing collegiate esta- 
aut June 1853. blishments should extend their course of study, so as to supply the knowledge 
..... which the examination of the University is afterwards to test ? 

1 consider that in English literature, the existing seminaries will, with some 
improvements, provide for all that is necessary. Medicine and surgery are happily 
already sufficiently provided for by the Government College at Calcutta ; and all 
that is required in the other Presidencies is to found similar institutions there. 


0630. Do von think it will be necessary to supply legal instruction at those 
colleges ? r 

1 was going on to refer to that, f mentioned before that the University should 
consist of two departments ; one of which should be a department of examination, 
the other should he a department of positive instruction. There are certain 
branches of knowledge of so special and advanced a kind, that they art* beyond the 
reach of ordinary seminaries. English literature, probably, is sufficiently provided 
for at the existing institutions. But, I would propose, that in the second - depart- 
ment of the University, Professorships of Law should be established, at which 
students who have received the necessary preliminary training in English literature 
and the Native language should receive a special professional training in law ; 
and they might also attend the new Combined Court, and see the course of pro- 
ceeding there, and hear the arguments of the advocates and the decisions of the 
Judges. And it would perhaps he desirable that our young civilians also should 
attend the law lectures and the sittings of Court. Another branch of learning, 
for which I consider that special means of instruction should lie provided in the 
University, is civil engineering, surveying and architecture. It is of tin* highest 
importance to developo the great latent resources of India,; and it is impossible to 
do this, unless we call the Natives to our assistance in this as in other branches of 
our administration. We have also entered upon an era of railroads in India, and 
there will be a great demand for Native engineers to act under our English ci vil 
and military engineers. 

6631. Earl of Ellen boroutfh.'] Would you not teach them geology and mining? 

Yes; I would propose that a distinct College should lx? established, in which 
natural philosophy, geology, chemistry, mefeillurgy (for the metals of India parti- 
cularly require to be developed) should be taught on the general model of the 
College of Science in Jermyn-street, which lias been established tor the same 
object ; that furnishes a model which may easily be adapted to India. 


6632. Have you considered the distance from which pupils come to the esta- 
blishments at Calcutta; are they chiefly from the neighbourhood of Calcutta ? 

Yes, except at the Medical College. 


6633. Do you think that Calcutta is the best locality for great ‘institutions of 
this kind ? 

Calcutta is the (vest locality for Bengal ; it is the best locality to begin with 
generally, because there is at Calcutta the largest cultivated native community; it 
is also the seat of the Supreme Government, and its example will bo generally 
felt. The time has, however, come at which institutions like the Medical College 
at Calcutta should be extended to the different Presidencies. * 


6634. Would it not be highly desirable to have great institutions of the same 
kind at 1 h-llii and Benares ? 

I think the places at which we should first establish such institutions should be 
scats of the different Governments, because they are the centres of European 
influence ; it is from thence that knowledge and intelligence radiate. 1 would 
establish such institutions at Madras, at Bombay, at Agra and at Lahore. I am 
speaking now particularly of the more advanced and professional branches of 
knowledge, but 1 would also establish very efficient seminaries of English and ver- 
nacular literature at all the zillali stations in India, and, its far as possible, in all 
the smaller towns and villages. 

6635. As regards influence, has not Benares infinitely more influence upon 
popular opinion in India than Calcutta, or any of the Presidential towns? 

Its influence is of a peculiar kind ; it has a religious Hindoo influence. But the 
influence which diffuses and renders effective Western learning is the influence 
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which radiates from the seats of European power. I would also establish a college Sir C.H. Trevelyan, 
for instruction in art. The natives have great caftocities for art. They have a k.C.B. 
remarkable delicacy of touch ; they have great accuracy of eye ; and their power of 21s , j une l8?3 

imitation is quite extraordinary. The extent to which they are capable of success- _ ' 

fully cultivating the decorative and fine arts has l»een shown by the result of the 
recent Inhibition in London. I beg leave to read two or three extracts from 
reports upon the Great Exhibition, which will establish that point. This is a 
report from Mr. Owen Jones upon the decorative art s in connexion with the Exhi- 
bition : “ In the East Indian collection of textile fabrics at the Great Exhibition, 
the perfection at which their artists have arrived is most marvellous; it was hardly 
possible to find a discord ; contrasting oulonrj* appeared to have just the tone ami 
shade required. The contrivances hv which they corrected the power of any one 
colour in excess were most ingenious.” * * * * “It would he very de- 

sirable that we should lie made acquainted with the maimer in which, in the educa- 
tion of the Eastern artists, the management of colour is made so perfect. It is most, 
probable that they work only from tradition, and a highly endowed natural instinct 
for which all Eastern nations have ever been remarkable. ' In another paper, Mr. 

Owen .lories says, “ tn the Indian collection, we find no struggle after an effect; 
every ornament arises quietly ami naturally from the object, decorated, inspired hy 
some true feeling, or embellishing some real want ; the sumo guiding principle, the 
same evidence of thought and feeling in the artist is everywhere present, in the 
embroidered and woven garment tissues as in the humblest earthen vase.” * * 

* * “In the management of colour,' again, the Indians, in common with most 

Eastern nations, are very perfect; we see here the most brilliant colours harmonized 
as by a natural instinct — it is difficult to find a discord; the relative values of the 
colours of ground and surfaces are most admirably felt.” * * * * and, ** The 

temporary "exhibition qf the Indian and other Eastern collections in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. was a boon to all those European artists who had an opportu- 
nity of studying them ; and lot us trust that the foresight of the Government, 
which has secured to us a portion of those collections as permanent objects of 
study, will lead to still higher results.” Mr. Waageu, the Superintendent of the 
National Gallery at Berlin, and a well-known writer upon art, savs, “ In the fabrics 
of India, the correct principle that patterns and colours should diversity plain sur- 
faces, without destroying or disturbing the impression of flatness, is as carefully 
observed :is it was in the middle ages, when the decoration of walls, pavements and 
carpets was brought- to such perfection by the Arabs. But it is not only the 
observance of this principle which distinguishes the Indian stall's in the Exhibition, 
they are remarkable for the rich inventions shown in the patterns, in which the 
beauty, distinction and variety of the forms, and the harmonious blending of severe 
colours, called forth the admiration of all true judges ol art. hat a lesson such 
designs afford to manufacturers, even in those nations of Europe which have made* 
the greatest progress in industry.” The last extract L will give is t he following, 
from Mr. Keilgrave’s work on Design: — “ If we look at the details ol the Indian 
patterns, we shall be surprised at their extreme simplicity, and he led to wonder at 
their rich and satisfactory effect. It will soon be evident, however, that their 
beauty results entirely from adherence to the principles above described. Tlu; 
parts 'themselves are often poor, ill-drawn and commonplace ; yet, from the know- 
ledge of the designer, due attention to the just ornamentation of the labile, and 
the refuted delicacy evident in the selection of (jin entity and the choice ot tints, ^ 
both for the ground, where gold is not used as a ground, and lor the ornamental 
forma, the fabrics, individually and as a whole, are a lesson to our designers and 
manufacturers, given hy those from whom we least expected it. Moreover, in the 
adaptation of all these qualities of design to the fabrics for which t hey are intended, 
there is au entire appreciation of the effects to be produced by the texture* ami 
foldings of the tissue when in use as an article of dress, insomuch that no draft, of 
the design can be made in any' way to show the full beauty of the manufactured 
article, since this is only called out hy the motion and folding of the fabric itself. 

An expression of admiration for these manufactures must be called forth from every 
one who examines them, and is justly due to merits w hich are wholly derived from 
the true principles on which these goods have been ornamented, and which result 
from perfect consistency in the designer.” 

663(1. Earl of Ellenborough.} Were you not disappointed by the Indian part of 

b Exhibition ; did you think it a fair representative of India r 
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No : such ns it was', it excited the admiration of people Here, but it was deci- 
dedly inferior to what may be seen in India. Those who have seen the beautiful 
buildings designed and erected by the natives at Agra, Delhi, Becjapoor, and 
Mandoo, will say at once that what appeared at the Exhibition was a very inade- 
quate representation of what they are capable of. 

0(537. Chairman. .] That being your opinion, how would you set about instituting 
such a department ? 

I would make the institution in Jermyn-street the model tor the College of 
Si donee, and the institution at Marlborough-house the model for the College of 
Art. Art is taught there systematically, beginning with the principles of geome- 
try, drawing, perspective, the outlines, of bbluny, anatomy, and so forth, leading on 
:o the special classes in which the higher branches of decorative art are taught, 
and eye and hand are educated according to such just principles that the stu- 
dents have more than the usual advantages for undertaking the higher branches of 
the fine arts, painting and sculpture. I would establish an institution at Cal- 
cutta on that model. .1 conceive that there is a peculiar call upon us to give 
the natives of India all the advantage in the cultivation of the arts which it is 
in our power to give ; for, in order to favour our own manufactures, we have, 
partly by levying no duty upon English manufactures imported into India, and 
partly by levying a heavy duty upon Indian manufactures imported into England, 
in addition to the natural manufacturing superiority of Englaud, by these means 
swept away great branches of manufacture, and have caused great distress in 
India; consequently, I consider that we owe a heavy debt to India in this respect, 
and that it is especially our duty to give to our Indian fellow-subjects every possible 
aid in cultivating those branches of art that still remain to them; and 1 consider 
that in doing so, we shall benefit ourselves as much as them, and that an institution 
sueli as I have described, in which the results of Indian art? would be displayed for 
the imitation of the world, would be quite jus important in its relation to European 
art as it would be in its relation to Native art. 

0038. Lord Mont Eagle.] Was not there at one time a heavier duty in India 
itself upon cottons manufactured in India than upon cottons exported from 
England s’ 

Yes ; from the renewal of the Charter yi 181.3, until the Transit Duties were 
abolished, English cotton goods were charged only 2i, while the aggregate of the 
duties levied upon native cotton goods was 17^ per cent., as shown in detail from 
p. 8 to p. 10 of my Report upon the Transit Duties. 

# 

0(530. Were not India cottons paying 17A- per cent, duty in India, while the 
English were paying 5 per cent, ? 

English cottons paid only 2i per cent, on their importation into India. It was 
a great injustice that heavy duties were levied upon the cottons of India in India, 
and that another heavy duty was levied upon them when imported into England. 
The great desideratum in the trade between India and England is to develope the 
exportable? commodities of India, the deficiency of which is the most effectual 
limit to our trade with India. To whatever extent India may have exportable 
• oiumoifities to send to England will be the consumption of English manufactures 
•u India. 

(5640. Earl of Ellcnhorough . ] Is it not calculated that, in addition to the returns 
from India, for what is exported to India, India has to remit to this country large 
-urns every year, to the amount of nearly a million ami a half? 

Much more than that; T think exceeding three millions for the Government 
v nly. besides all the private remittances. If we take the Government remittances 

three millions, and private remittances at half that, we have the sum of four 
millions and a half to be remitted every year from India to England, which forms 
a great incubus upon the Indian trade. I beg to refer again, on this point, to my 
Report upon the Transit Duties, p. 159 top. 163, and to the Summary in the 
Abstract, at p. 16. 

6641.. A portion of the remittance on Government account is in payment of 
the stores and other articles furnished ? 

Yes ; and in payment of civil and military pensions, for which good service lias 
been rendered. 

0642. Lord Mont Eagle.'] What portion of that remittance is in bullion ? 

1 None; 
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Nows the "flow of bullion is the other way; India is a great consumer of i 
bullion, which makes it the more necessary that it should have an abuudant supply 
of merchantable produce for export. Hi ere is no paper currency in India, and 
thore is a great habit of hoarding, especially in ornaments : whenever a native gets 
a little spare money, lie puts it into the shape of gold and silver trinkets for his 
wives and daughters. , 

6643. Chairman.'] Will you proceed with your suggestions for the extension of 
education ? 

T think tin? time has arrived for extending to India the system of conditional 
assistance in providing the means of education on the principle adopted*” by the 
Privy Council in England. 1 have loug’boeu’of opinion that the system adopted 
by the Committee of Education in England is well suited to the circumstances of 
India ; hut having lately been employed, with Sir Stafford Xorthcote, in investi- 
gating the establishment and the mode of transacting the business of the Com- 
mittee of Education, f have arrived at a complete conviction upon the subject; 
so much .so, that I think that the system might he transferred to India almost 
without alteration, with the single difference that all possible cultivation 'of the 
vernacular languages should he added to English instruction. I would establish 
an inspection by carefully selected inspectors, acting under the Council of Educa- 
tion. I would make grants for building schools, for books and apparatus in aid 
of certified teachers’ salaries, for scholars and pupil teachers, and for Queen's 
scholars to be sent up to training schools, at which schoolmasters should bo trained. 

1 consider that more may be done in the present state of India by encouraging, 
developing and organizing the existing educational resources, and resources which 
may easily be called out, than bv direct means of instruction, 'flu* elements which 
we have to work upon are already considerable. Every English station is a centre of 
benevolent action; for tile servants of the Company and the other Europeans take 
a very laudable interest in the education of the natives. It. is a prevailing habit 
and feeling among them. Tin: natives who have been educated according to the 
European mode, having the zeal of new converts, and having caught something of 
the diffusive benevolence of Christianity with which English literature is deeply 
imbued, show a great desire to extend the means of instruction. This desire to give 
instruction, however, was long precedent- to merely English instruction. It forms a 
native tradition. It is one of the good parts of the JJrahminieal system; their 
Sastras are full of injunctions to gyve instruction to the extent of every person's 
ability. A Sanscrit sloke to this effect at once, occurs to my mind : “ Snrvcsham 
eva danaiiam, brail ina-dauant •visishyate” — •* Of sill gifts, the gift of knowledge, 
and especially the gift of religious knowledge, is the most important." That feeling 
is deeply implanted in the habits of thought of the natives, and has in all ages 
led to the establishment of seminaries of instruction, and the maintenance of 
numerous individual teachers both in town and country. Under the new and 
diffusive system of learning which we impart, the same feeling is appearing in many 
gratifying ways, and especially in extending instruction to all classes, instead of 
confining it to the Brahmin. If we give encouragement to this disposition, as 
we ought, and give the native community full security, in the manner I have 
described, that their educational endowments will be well administered and well 
looked after, there cannot be a doubt that we shall have zemindars, village com- 
munities and native merchants and bankers coming forward in various parts of the 
country to support our efforts. The noble foundations of the IToogly College 
and of Pacheapali’s College at Madras, (.lour Mohan Addy’s School at Calcutta, and 
Jey Narain’s School at Benares, occur to mo as instances in point, besides several 
others that might be mentioned. There is also the magnificent Martinicre, founded 
at Calcutta by a Frenchman settled in India ; and some institutions have been 
endowed by private Engl i si i gentlemen. 

6644. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] It lias been suggested in evidence given 
before the Committee, that whilst the native is exceedingly quick of apprehen- 
sion, and even precocious up to a certain time of life, it is found that after that 
his faculties decay, and that the knowledge which he has acquired ceases to he 
turned to any good account, or to be available ; is that your opinion, and if it be, 
what is the cause of that, in your judgment? 

No, it is not my opinion ; we take the native youths from the midst of a very 
inferior ahd corrupt state of society ; we introduce them to a pure anti elevated 
literature ; and after they leave our schools they return to their old state of society. 
(20. 32 .) u 3 I 1 believe 
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Sir C B-Trevelywi, 1 believe that what your Lordship describes takes place in some degree in all 

K'C,#. countries, even in Kngland. Youth is the period of sprightliness and amiability ; 

aiat Ju*e i $«3 many h lively boy turns out a dull man. In other countries, such as Germany, 
where educated young men do not pass into the same active state of society as 
they do here, and where they cannot take an active interest in the government of 
the count ry as they do here in Kngland, we see it more ^perceptibly ; but so far as 
this result takes place in India in a greater degree than in other countries, I attri- 
bute it to the cause which I have mentioned, and I conceive that it should be met 

and provided for in several ways. In the first place, I would commence education 
earlier; I would establish infant schools: there is no doubt that the natives are 
precocious, that they are very early developed. Europeau children in that climate 
are developed sooner than they are in this country ; so that it is desirable to form 
their habits in very early life ; but the main thing is to open to them a proper field 
of mental and moral activity in after-life. We should do that by taking them lip 
again when they have finished their school education, and giving them a profes- 
sional training in law, medicine, civil engineering, and other special branches of 
knowledge, calculated to make them good servants to the State, and useful members 
of society; and we should encourage a wholesome mental activity in the pursuits 
of literature, science and the fine arts. All the avenues to employment in the 
service of the State should be opened to them, for the public service in India is a 
far more extensive field than it is here. The Government embraces much more, 
and is a much more powerful and extensive machine than it is in England. 

6645. You would carry into effect, practically, the 87th clause of tile last Act? 

Certainly. We should also encourage them to assist us in improving our adminis- 
trative institutions, and also in improving their own social institutions, which has 
already commenced. I will read a very interesting extract from a letter from 
Mrs. Hteberlin (the widow of a learned and exemplafy German missionary), 
who is the Superintendent of the Female School at Calcutta, established by 
Mr. iJethune, and which 1 understand is now supported entirely at the private 
expense of the present Governor-general, who has declined all offers of assistance. 
It is dated 5th March 1853: “ The Baptist Mission at Burrisanl is very flourish- 
ing. The missionaries are very active and persevering. A Bengali translation of 
Robinson Crusoe is extensively read in the villages thereabout ; and even women, 
who 1 suppose never knew more than of a \torld 10 miles in circumference, now talk 
of the wonders of the far islands of the Pacific^ Education certainly makes rapid 
steps; and although not as direct in its operations on the heart as the Gospel, yet 
it is a powerful auxiliary in reducing the idolatrous •system, with all its baneful 
influence on the moral and social condition, to a heap of withering ruins, which the 
breath of a few \ ears may have scattered so as to leave its former place unknown. 
You may have noticed in some Calcutta paper the efforts making to abolish the 
custom of early marriages, and to establish the re-marriage of widows. These 
will, indeed, be great boons, and do more titan all police regulation*. Dr. Mowat, 
it appears, has also carried the measure of locating native doctors at the principal 
Ghats to prevent the so-called Ghat murders. The -splendid new Fever Hospital is 
now occupied ; and if grand and lofty apartments, anti every facility to promote, 
comfort* and cleanliness can do anything, disease should fly at the very sight of 
this Palace, of Health." 1 read this, to show that, besides employing the natives 
in the service of the Government, we ought to stimulate their activity,, as far as 
we can do so with propriety, in improving their social institutions, which has already 
been commenced in the manner described, by discouraging early marriages which 
are at the root of polygamy, and by introducing the re-marriage of widows, which 
goes to the root of Suttee, and many other cruel and degrading practices. The 
Parsecs have also solicited om* assistance to place their laws relating to marriage (it 
being uncertain whether they at present admit of polygamy or not) on a reasonable 
and civilized footing. 

0646. Earl of Elknborouyh. J lu the case of early marriages, is it not the fact 
that the connexion between the parties does not take place at a premature age? 

Too soon; before they become properly matured and developed, and always 
before their minds become matured. 

6647-4 Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] Referring to the provirions of the 87th 
clause in the last Act, commonly called Lord William Bentinek’s Clause, is it 
possible to declare in more direct words the entire eligibility of the native! of India 
to office than is done in that clause ? 

1 Nothing 
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Nothing dan he more decisive ; it is a most complete declaration of n great 
principle, which ought to be carried out to the utmost extent to which it may at 
each particular tiuie lie safe and beneficial for the natives. What 1 mean is, that 
jn this as in other things we may possibly make more haste than good speed. 

0048. You mean that the application of that clause is a matter of discretion, to 
be administered according to the, nature of the case ; but that the clause itself lays 
down the principle of entire and unqualified eligibility ? 

Eutirely so. 

0649. Do you recollect that it .was so discussed on its introduction, and that 
Mr. Macaulay referred to it as that wise, hene.vojent and noble el at im*, which fnacts 
that ilo natives of India shall, bv reason of their descent or religion, he incapable 
of holding office; and that he added, that to the last day of his life he should he 
proud of having been one of those who assisted in framing it ? 

It was so. He was seconded in India by the Governor-general, I.ord William 
Bentinck, and, as both in private and public duty bound. I must bear my testimony 
to Lord William Bentinck, that although the honour of having established our 
dominion in India belongs to others, to Lord William Bentinck belongs the great 
praise of having placed our dominion in India on its proper foundation, in the 
recognition of the great principle that India is to be governed for the benefit of 
the Indians, and that the advantages which we derive from it should only be such 
as art* incidental ami inferential from that course of proceeding; though the laws 
of God are so happily adjusted that, in benefiting the natives, we a bo benefit our- 
selves ; and we can adopt no course so much for the benefit, of our nation as 
by striving directly ami immediately, and with the most single mind, to benefit 
the natives of India. Your Lordships will allow me to mention these additional 
services which Lord Willhyn Bentinck performed for India: lie restored the finances 
of India at the expense* of popularity after the Burmese war; In* reduced tin' sala- 
ries of the civil servants. • 

0050. Earl of Eflenltnrou(/Jt.\ Did he not make great reductions under orders 
from home, and yet never threw upon the Nome Government the unpopularity 
which attached to those reductions, but took, it upon himself. 1 

lie did so; that quite belonged to bis character ; lie was, I was going to say, 
the most honest man I yver met with. Ill another remarkable instance he adopted 
exactly the course of proceeding described in the last question : he allowed the. 
perfect, freedom of the Press ; he sowed the seed ; lie nursed it to maturity ; lie 
bore all the personal inconveniences, such as they wen*, which were the result 
of it. 

4 

0051. Did lie ever endeavour to gain favour with the Press, bv affording It in- 
formation, of' a secret nature, from the Government despatches 1 

He never did so ; but lie supplied it with public information on various points 
relating to the ifdmiriistration of the country, which was attended with the greatest 
possible benefit. With the nobility of nature which belonged to him, lie allowed 
the fruits of this course of conduct to be reaped by bis successor, and left Sir 
(diaries Metcalfe to give the legal sanction to the freedom of tin* Press in India ; 
and thereby In* conferred upon India and the whole Empire this great additional 
benefit, that the freedom of the Press in India, instead of depending entirely upon 
Lord Williifm Ben thick’s personal sanction, now depends upon Lord William Bentinck. 
as an English statesman, and upon Sir Charles Metcalfe, an Indian statesman 
of great authority, who had always lieen remarkable for the conservative views 
taken by him of Indian affairs ; and the freedom of the Press has thereby been 
placed upon such a solid foundation that it is not likely again to be shaken, lie 
also reduced the salaries of the civil servants, especially putting an end to the high 
salaries in the salt and opium departments, which were the only situation* which 
approached to the character of sinecures in India; and by that and other means 
he corrected the extravagant habits which prevailed among the Europeans, and 
introduce^! a moderate and frugal mode of life, which has since been of the greatest 
public and private advantage. He promulgated what is commonly called “ The 
Merit-fostering Minute,” by which promotions in the public service were made 
dependent upon merit and efficiency instead of upon mere seniority. He established 
the Sudder Court of Appeal and the Sudder Board of Revenue in the North- 
Western Provinces,- which was the germ of the separate Government of Agra: He 
promoted the settlement of the land revenue of" the North- W estern Provinces, 

(20. 3 ».) L 4 t which 
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CXIVwc/yun, which was carried out by Mr. Robert Mertyn Bird, under bis directions, by. whicli 
' B ‘ the greatest possible benefits wore conferred upon that great tract of country, and 
a ist June 1853 . sl practical solution was effected of the much vexed and .deeply important question, 

' ■ as ;o the best mode of settling the land revenue, lie took preliminary steps 
towards tin? abolition of the Transit and Town Duties, and towards equalizing the 
export and import duties of India; he consolidated the Post-office system, and 
equalised the rates of postage throughout I ndia. He established the practical 
freedom of the Press, lie recommended the free settlement of Europeans in the 
interior, which, up to that time, had been strongly objected to by the Indian 
authorities. He promoted the advancement of Jhc Natives to offices of trust, and 
established the principle of native ageiyy on a firm foundation, and in so doing 
made the .Indicia] Establishments' adequate to the transaction of the business of 
the country, thereby, by one operation, effecting two great objects, opening a field 
of employment to the Natives in their own country, and also greatly improving the 
judicial system, and making it adequate for the transaction of the legal busiuess of 
the country. He took active measures for the better education of the Natives. He 
established the Medical College, and effected the great object of overcoming the 
prejudices of the Natives against dissection and European medical instruction. He 
appointed a Government Commission to inquire into the state and condition of in- 
digenous education, to ascertain, with all attainable accuracy, the present state of 
instruction in the Native institutions and in Native society. He abolished Suttee, 
and lie abrogated the forfeiture of ancestral real property on conversion to Christi- 
anity, in the Bengal and Agra Provinces, by Regulation 7 of 1832, which 1 ms 
since been extended, by Act 21 of 1 850, to the whole of India. Another great 
feature of bis administration is, that he devoted himself entirely to the arts of 
place, and did not seek the honours and rewards which always attend a successful 
war. For these reasons, the name of Lord William Bentiuck will always bo held 
in veneration by the Natives of India. 

0652. Lord Ashburton.] Do you think it is creditable on the part of any states- 
man to try a perilous legislative experiment at the close of his government, and to 
leave his successor to encounter all its difficulties? 

Not to make an experiment which is really perilous. 

6653. Did not Lord William Bentiuck jnake two dangerous experiments; first, 
by giving entire liberty to the Press; and, secondly, by the abolition of the punish- 
ment of flogging in the army ? • 

I do not consider the gi ving entire freedom to tlic Press at alJ as a dangerous 
experiment; but, on the contrary, I conceive that it "'was indispensable for tlie safe 
and effectual administration of India. I conceive that with a free Press, which 
makes the Government acquainted with the wants and feelings of the people, and 
gives them the earliest information of any discontent which may lie seething in any 
part of the country, wo are in a much safer condition than we were with a re- 
stricted Press, when great evils might suddenly appear without any previous 

0654. Do you think it was creditable in Sir Charles Metcalfe to use the power 
which he exercised but for a few months, in order to get rid of the restrictions and 
securities upon the freedom of the Press which had been established by his pre- 
decessor ? 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, and many others in common with him, befioved that 
there Avert' no dangers, and that, therefore, the securities referred to were not re- 
quired ; and, moreover, they thought that those so-called securities were them- 
selves the greatest of all dangers. For violent measures for tho purpose of pre- 
venting free discussion, nud inflicting deportation or other severe penalties for 
discussing the measures of Government, arc the most dangerous of all measures. 

6655. Do you think it Avas justifiable for Sir Charles Metcalfe, as a mere locum 
tenens — a temporary bolder of power — to take so serious a step as he then took ? 

The experiment had been fully worked out in Lord William Bentinck’s jame ; it 
had- been entirely tried. There had been complete freedom of the Press for several 
years before, and it was considered to have completely succeeded ; and so fivrvfrem 
its being thought that Sir Charles Metcalfe was premature in what he did, the 
genera opinion was, that Lord William Bentiuck stopped short of what the 
stances required in not doing it in his time; so that Sir Charles Metcalfe's; pro- 
ceeding was considered merely awthe complement of Lord WiUiam Bentinek’a, and 

1 
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us giving additional testimony to the soundness of the course of proceeding adopted 
by Lord William llentinok. 

6650. Lord Mont Eagle.] Were then 1 any urgent mison-* which compelled Sir 
Charles Metcalfe to abolisli the restriction on the Press without waiting for ins 
successor ? 

The Government of India is never considered to he in abeyance. It is held in 
India that the full powers* of Government are possessed by acting Governor*- 
general quite as much as by the permanently appointed Governors-gcnerai, and in 
some respects Acting Governors-getieral are more competent, inasmuch as they 
have a long previous Indian experience; whereas a Governor-general sent 
from Kngland generally comes out quite llew to Indian affairs. So far from" bed g 
considered as a circumstance involving danger, that Sir Charles Metcalf - adopted 
this measure during his interim Government, it was held to be a great additions! 
proof of the soundness and correctness of the measure, that he, with his Iona; Indian 
experience, took upon himself the responsibility of passing the measure. 

0657- Slut still there was no urgent reason at the moment why it could not have 
waited till his successor arrived ? 

The general impression in India was, that it was desirable that Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, who had had so much better opportunities of forming a correct judgment, 
upon the subject, should take upon himself the responsibility of doing it, than that 
he should leave it to his successor, who would have had to serve a long noviciate in 
India before he could pretend to form a judgment upon tin* question. It would 
have been a cowardly dereliction of duty in Sir Charles Metcalfe if, being entrusted, 
as he was, with the full powers of the Government, and entertaining, us In.* did. 
a conscientious belief, founded upon his long personal experience, that :■ free Press 
was a safe and beneficial institution for British India, he had shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility of giving e licet to this opinion. 

litiOS. Karl of Ellenhurougli.] Mow was that general opinion ii; 1:: !>a exnres- -<! ; 
was it by the Press itself which benefited by the change? 

If was expressed hv the body of the superior cultivation and intelligence of 
India, which resides principally in tin* civil and military services. .At that time 
there was no restriction on the servants of the Company freely di-eu^ing every 
measure of public interest in the Press;* and tin* prevailing publie opinion, as ex- 
pressed both by the Press and in private society, was, that it was clearly Sir Charles 
Metcalfe's duty to give his seal to the experiment which had been successfully tried' 
by Lord William Ik-utinck. , 

005!). Of course the editors of the newspapers were very glad to have that 
freedom, and expressed their satisfaction at it '( 

Not only they, but Kuropeans of all classes, both in the Company's Service and 
those who were not in the Company’s Service, felt, great satisfaction in this freedom, 
and made the most valuable use of it. At that time every .subject, of public in- 
terest- was discussed in a very beneficial manner in the public papers, and public 
questions of all kinds were prepared and worked out in the public Press before the 
Government took its decision upon them. T may give a single instance : the 
abolition of the Transit Duties is entirely owing to the freedom of the Press. 

0(160. Was it not owing to Lord William Menfinck sending vou to make 
inquiries upon the subject which was followed by your report, and by the Act of the 
Government abolishing those duties? 

If mv report had remained unpublished, and had merely undergone the usual 
course of official discussion, years might have passed before the Transit and Town 
Duties would have been abolished ; but, instead of that, the report was published, 
and everybody at once felt that the system was condemned, and was merely waiting 
for execution. When Mr. ltossc in the Upper Provinces took upon himself to 
abolish the Inland Custom-houses there, everybody felt that he was only anticipa- 
ting by a short period what must inevitably have been done. 

6661. Lord Mont Eagle.] Does the Press in India in the least represent the 
toolings of the Natives ? 



themselves with native interests in a very remarkable degree. If your Lord- 
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ship were, to read the discussions which took place m those days, the series of 
letters signed “A Friend to India,” which were written by the Honourable Frederick 
Shore, and what was commonly called the “ Indophilus Correspondence,” and the 
newspaper ealled “ The Friend of India,*’ which for nearly 20 years has discussed 
Indian affairs with a remarkable degree of enlightenment and ability, greatly to 
the benefit of the country, and the Calcutta Review, answering to the Kdinlmrgh 
and Quarterly Reviews here, you would see that Indian interests (by which I mean 
the interests of the native community) are discussed in as honest and effective a 
manner as if the natives themselves had conducted the discussion. Many circum- 
stances make the civil servants identify themselves with the natives. In the first 
jdaee. they are a sort of official monks. , They are debarred by the terms of their 
service from private trading or business of any kind. They have nothing hut their 
official employments to look to ; and it is of great consequence to them that their 
administration should be successful. They are very familiar with the native lan- 
guages, and associate freely and familiarly with the natives. The principal subjects 
of public interest, in India are Indian interests, and those are discussed on their 


merits in a verv satisfactory manner. 


The civil servants are British statesmen 


educated in Political Economy, Jurisprudence and other sciences which minister to 
the art of (ioverument, and they are not diverted from the performance of their 
duty to the natives by any party considerations. 


<»002. Karl of Klfenhorough ,j Have you over known any subject treated 
so much excitement in the Indian Press as the diminution of allowances } 

I remember very little discussion on that subject in the Press, while the 
was free. I well remember the time* when half batta was introduced ; and 


with 

Press 

there 


were then serious murmuring*, ami alarming consequences were anticipated — but 
that relates to an earlier period — and there was no public discussion on the subject, 
as far as I recollect. During Kurd William Ben ti nek’s, Sir Charles .MelcalteV, 
and Lord Auckland’s (lovemmonts. the Press was amply sup] died with subjects of 
public discussion, and with valuable public information. Tile public knowledge of 
the country resides in the organs of the (ioverument, in the minds ami memories 
of the civilians, and they were allowed freely to discuss those subjects. Before 


this state of freedom of which I am speaking. 


and ( fear also of late* vears, since 


the old restrictions on the freedom of discussion have been renewed so far as the 


servants of the ( Ymipany are concerned, the Press has been* forced into a more per 
sonal line of discussion. The necessary consequence of carrying on the (iuvern- 
meiit on a principle of secrecy, and of not allowing the information concerning the 
ordinary administration of the (Ioverument to go before the public, is. that the 
Press is forced into personal questions, partly for want of more legitimate subjects 
of discussion, and partly in consequence of the irritation which this state of distrust 
and restriction generates ; but it was not so in mv time. I can mention another 


remarkable case in which the public interests were subserved by freedom of dis- 
cussion. 1 had been employed by Lord William Benlinck to prepare a scheme of 
deluded arrangements tor opening the navigation of the Indus, the lirst foundation 
of which was laid by Lord Kl Ion borough. A copy of this paper was sent by the 
(Jovcrnor-general to Lord Clare, who was then (Jovernor of Bombay, and he sent 
it to the Bombay newspapers ; ami as comments of various kinds appeared upon it, 
explanations were required for the successful understanding of the measure. Upon 
this 1 commenced a series of letters, signed “ Indophilus,” directed to 'that parti- 
cular object ; but 1 found, before l had gone far, that I had got possession of the 
public ear and mind, and that 1 might turn this to very valuable account. I had 
recently returned to Calcutta from the Upper Provinces, with a very strong impres- 
sion of the great evils of the then existing land revenue system, and of the uncer- 
tainty and absence of all security of property consequent upon the temporary set- 
tlements then made from year to year; and it occurred to me that I might, with 
great advantage, make such an expose of the subject as would eulighten public 
opinion, and create a general tendency on the part of the Commissioners, Collectors 
ami other persons engaged in those settlements, towards making moderate settle- 
ments and long settlements, so us to establish in that part of India the great prin- 
ciple of the security of property. I accordingly directed the series of** Indophilus” 
letters to that object; and 1 think I do not say too much in asserting that the 
effect Hhich was produced on public opinion by those letters had a manifest ten- 
dency to briiig about a moderate and satisfactory settlement. For although' the 
community to be acted upon by public discussion in India is small in number, it 

\ * is 
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is very influential ; ami if you can only convince a single Settlement Collector that 
his duty ami his interest require that he should make moderate settlements, and 
that if he makes unreasonable demands from the Ryots lie will get no thanks from 
the (Jovorninent, and will he certainly reprobated by his countrymen, you attain a 
great object ; and you make all the ditterence in a large district, embracing hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, whether they, and their children after them, are t*» 
live in security and abundance, or are to be pinched for tin* means of subsistence, 
•u id to live from band to mouth. 

0GG3. Lord Mont Eagle.) What you have stated shows, that in good hands 
the Press is very useful; hut it does not show that it is any rxpoiienlvjf the 
Native views of the country ? * • 

1 mention tliis as one instance ; hut speaking generally, the tenor and gencr.d 
eii'ect of the writing in the public papers at that time was such as I have de- 
scribed, and views such as I have mentioned became prevailing and predominant in 
consequence of this public discussion. 

0GG4. .Did tin* Press ever represent Native views 

Those suv Native views. They arc better than the pure, genuine Native views; 
because, perhaps, if the majority of tin* Natives expressed their own views of their 
interest-, they would he much less enlightened. If the Natives generally took pan 
in public discussion, they would to a great extent advocate the restoration of Sutti e 
ami the abrogation of the laws for establishing liberty of conscience, and preventing a 
person s property from being confiscated when he changes his faith : and they 
would stand up tor (Hint murder, infanticide, and so forth. Those are the prevail- 
ing opinions ot the Natives. But in proportion as the Natives become educated 
and enlightened, they become qualified to take part in this beneficial European 
public discussion*, thev^do take part in it now; they read those newspaper 
discussions of which I have spoken to a great extent, and they take some part in 
them. I remember two English papers at Calcutta that were maintained on those 
principles: they advocated those interests in the maimer I have described, sometimes 
with considerable ability. One was called ‘* The .Reformer,'’ which was the organ 
of Dwarkuiiath Tliukuur, and other intelligent Natives of Ram IMohun Itov’s. 
pa rtv : and there was another railed ~ The Inquirer.” edited by the Rev. Krishna 
'ianerjee, who has since been ordained a, clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 


util).”, f 'hutnuan.\ In short, you consider that tin* interests of the Natives were 
represented in a somewhat similar wav as the interesis of a client, are represented 
by an advocate, who takes a more enlightened view of tin* client’s interests than 
he does himself : 

Yes. that is a very satisfactory illustration. 


0000. Earl of Jfdi'roirbif.] Did the Press help you in vour battle for the intro- 
duction of tlu* English language as a medium of iustruetion ? 

Yes. 1 have given to the Chairman a series of printed correspondence extracted 
entirely from the Calcutta newspapers, except so far as it is a reprint of a Report 
of the Committee of Puhlie Instruction for the year 183;>, which also appeared in 
the newspapers, in which this subject is discussed, and we derived the greatest 
help from it. 


0007. liarl of Ellcnhorough.'] In the discussions which have been going on in 
the newspapers at Bombay and elsewhere in India for the last three months, about 
the removal of two Judges, has any one said a word about the public interests 
in the matter ; lias it not entirely borne upon the loss of emolument bv two 
gentlemen? 

I have not read those discussions ; but the independence of the Judicial Bench 
is a subject of great public importance. 

0008. Has it been put forw ard in those discussions in the newspapers ? 

1 have seen it put forward in letters from Bombay, published in the English 
newspapers. 

GOOD. C/iainnan.~\ Will you proceed with your suggestions? 

T was describing the elements to be acted upon by means of this system of 
conditional assistance for the purpose of education, and I mentioned tin* European 
communities at the principal stations. The Native judicial and administrative 
officers are many of them very intelligent, and the Native gentry, and the wealthy 
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- classes {font Tally, mo very much disposed to form endowments for the purpose of 
education, ami they will do it to a groat extent if they obtain satisfactory security 
that tbe endowments will lie properly administered under tins siqievintendence of 
the Government. 

0070. Lord Mont Eagle. | Is there any surveillance over those endowments ? 

At present there is not; bull would establish surveillance and inspection; so 
that I would both assist the endowment, by adding public funds to theirs, in certain 
proportions, and on certain conditions, and I would also secure their being properly 
administered by a regular system of inspection and report. 

<i(»71. Is not what you have now proposed exactly the national system of edu- 
cation in Ireland i 

It is; but I consider the English system a more perfect model, because it depends 
more upon local means. The Irish system is practically more entirely supported 
by the Government. I give the preference to the Knglish system, merely because 
it depends more upon local efforts and resources. Another very important element 
consists of tbe Missionary schools; for although their principal object is the con- 
version of the Natives to Christianity, yet with and for that object they give the 
Native youth a very well-devised and well-grounded system of Knglish instruction. 

007-. W ould you give pecuniary assistance to those schools? 

1 woidd assist (hem as 1 would all other schools, in reference to the secular 
instruction given by them. The Committee of the Council in England deal pre- 
cisely on that principle with all the schools connected with them, exeept the schools 
of the Church of England and the Church of Scotland, and tbe Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. In tbe ease of all other schools they do not interfere at all with the 
religious instruction given ; and their Inspectors do not report upon the religious 
instruction; and the examination of the masters and pupil teachers, and Queen’s 
scholars, are uot conducted with reference to religion. I therefore conceive that 
the system of the Committee of Council is «juite as applicable to Missionary schools 
"n India, as it is to all the schools in connexion with the Council in England, except 
the classes of schools I have mentioned, 

0073. Lord Wuiiford. J lias not the Government given a pledge that, they 

would not interfere in procuring prosolytisn*, and would they not forfeit the pledge 
by giving assistance to the Missionary schools? • 

The Government has given such a pledge, and it is uf the highest consequence 
that that pledge should lie strictly maintained, in spirit as well as in letter; Imt I 
consider that it would in no respect he infringed, either in spirit or in letter, by the 
course I propose. 

0074. Lord Mont Eagle. } Would the Missionary schools consent to separate 
secular and religions instruction ? 

I conceive that it is not necessary that they should he separated. 1 do not 
imagine that the religious and secular instruction are separated in the numerous 
classes of schools assisted and inspected bv tbe Committee of Council in England, 
where the Inspectors do not interfere with religion. 

0075. If you cannot separate secular from religious instruction, can you give 
assistance to one part of the instruction without the other? 

It depends upon what is meant by separation. The .Missionary schools have two 
characters, one religious with reference to an ultimate object, the other secular 
with reference to a considerable proportion of the means employed. It would be 
the business of the Inspectors to ascertain how far those secular means are properly 
carried out with the effect of giving a good practical secular education. I con- 
ceive that they may satisfy themselves 011 that point without at all inquiring into 
the religious instruction given. 

0t>70. By examining the pupils on secu’ar subjects of instruction: 

Vos. 

(if>77. Karl of Horrowby.] All that you argue for is, that because religion is 
taught in a school, that should not deprive the managers of assistance from the 
State if secular learning is also well taught in it? 

Y“s, that is my argument. I may further illustrate it by saying that, supposing 
this system to be established, tbe numerous Mahomedan and Hindoo seminaries 
in which the whole body of Hindoo learning, sacred and profane, and in which the 

* whole 
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whole body of* Arabian learning, sacred and profane (for it is well known that, they sir c. 
are mixed up toother)* are taught, also will come in for their share of assistance, 
and the Government inspectors will in like uiuuner regard them only in their 
secular capacity. They will not impure what Hindoo or Mnhomedaii religious, 
tenets are taught, in those schools, but whether they give a good Sanscrit and 
vernacular education, or a good Arabic and Persian vernacular education. The 
plan which I propose 1 conceive to he applicable to all seminaries, sit far as they 
give secular instruction, and no further, in the same way as 1 propose that there 
>hould be a system of University examination in secular learning for all comers, 
however they may have been educated, whether in Missionary schools, or in 

Sanscrit or Arabic schools. , " 

• 

(J078. Aro you await* that it appears that in the .Missionary schools t-hiTc mv 
about 95,000 chihlivn heinjr educated, while there are only 1*5,000 altogether in 
the (Jovermnent schools in all India ? 

That may he so: but it must he remembered that the great: majority of the 
ehildren edueated by the Missionaries iverive only a limited vernaeular edueation. 

’Hie Missionaries i.*ven in their secular capacity, form a most important- element* in 
the enlightenment and improvement of India; and there is one capacity in which 
they are taking* a most interesting* and valuable part, which is in assisting in the 
formation of a vernaeular literature. If impiiry were made, I dare siv it wmild he 
found that the translation of Robinson Crusoe, referred to in Mrs. ll.vberliifs 
letter, was made by a missionary; but however that may be, the Missionaries have 
happily diseovrred the importance, in the formation of the mind of India* of the 
vernacular languages and literature, and they are directing great attention to them. 

They are cultivating them, and laying the foundations of a very valuable literature, 
which will he of a highly purr* and moral kind, fpiite independently of its religious 

usefulness. • 

lS(J79. You are aware that there are considerable alterations progressively going 
on. even in the languages of India themselves? 

The languages of India themselves must- rapidly change: Persian has practically 
disappeared; Arabic and Sanscrit- retain a slender hold upon tbe country. If the 
laws should be codified, they will cease to be cultivated for any practical purposes, 
much so that it will become incumbent upon tin* State to preserve the know- 
ledge* of those hiugimircP, and the cultivation of them, as containing the ancient 
-VP tom of looming and religion of»the country. 

(h)80. Lord A font Ragle ,] Do you ant icipatc, thru, that without the State 
interfering to preserve tin* knowledge of those languages, they would completely 
die out ? 

1 OXpUOt «o. 

Karl of Harrmc/n/.] Persian and Arabic an* foreign languages in India? 
Arabic is not spoken in common, nor is it learned to any extent, except a smat- 
tering of it. for religious purposes by the Mnhomedans. Sanscrit, no doubt, has 
igher claims, as it is the foundation of all the Hindoo languages: but still it is a 
dead language, and it is a most difficult language. A whole life is required to leant 
it properly ; and when, in consequence of the codification of the laws, there will no 
Jointer he anv necessity for learning it, it will cease to he cultivated to nil extent of 
which wt* are little aware : and I think it will seriously become the duty of the 
State to found professorships and scholarships, with a view to preserve and cultivate 
it, as containing the ancient religious and social system of the country, ami ns being 
a key to the popular usages and opinions. The existing Sanscrit Colleges at Cal- 
cutta ami Ilona res might he maintained for this purpose ; but some change would be 
required in their plans of study, in order to adapt them to the object of preserving, 
and, as far as may he desirable, making more generally known the whole of the 
ancient literature, science, law and religion of the country. The Hindoo poetry 
and philosophy alone would require the attention of several literary men. 

0082. Lord Stanley of Alderloy.] Did the Mnhomedaii conquerors generally 
adopt the languages of the population amongst whom they came in India? 

r lhey did; but they introduced Arabic as the religious language in every part of 
the world, livery Mnhomedaii learns a smattering of Arabic in order to sayr his 
prayers, just as the Itonion Catholics learn Latin for the same purpose. Then they 
introduced Persian, and spoke it to some extent; but by degrees tlie Persian sub- 
(20. 32 .) x 3 sided 
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y-< f c.K. 7 V«v«/y,fi, sided into tin* Ilindoslanee, and formed a mixed language, which is known as 
h'C H. Oordoo, or the camp language, but more commonly aw Hindostanee. 

ci>i June 185;^ (i()8*k Karl of KIfcnboroNyh.~\ Just as French merged in Knglish in oar 

langnaye ( 

Ye.! 

(>dS 4 * Lord // harndiffe.] Are Oorduo and I lindostance the same language? 

Oonloo and Ilimlostanee are Arahicised and Persiauisod Hindostanee, as dis- 
tinguished from Hindoo, which is pure I lindostance domed straight from the 
Sanscrit, and spoken by the country people. Then I think it exceedingly desirable 
that efficient Knglish normal schools should he established, The craving for in- 
struction is so extensive and so great that the supply of schoolmasters is quite 
insufficient, and teaching as a science, I mean the art of instruction itself, is in a 
backward state in India, and requires to he cultivated ; therefore I .would establish 
.Knglish normal schools; l would also establish vernacular normal schools. The 
art of teaching the vernacular languages is even more deficient than the teaching 
of Knglish. Then 1 would establish a sort: of servin' of education on the model of 
the civil and military services, with a properly regulated scale of salaries and 
furlough, and pension for the masters whom we shall have to draw from Kngland, 
with modified arrangements suited to masters engaged in India. For some time to 
come we must draw a considerable number of highly qualified and superior masters 
from Kngland, and for that purpose it is necessary that fixed terms of service, 
including a furlough and pension, should be offered to them ; ami, proceeding 
on these principles, from the Knglish to the vernacular language, from the upper 
and middle to the lower classes, and from town to countvv (the towns being 
always the centre of power and influence, to which the natives in the surrounding 
districts resort), I would go on to the establishment of vernacular schools to tin* 
utmost possible extent, so ns to educate* the whole body of the people; engrafting 
upon them, whenever called for, the means of’ learning fhe elements of Knglish. 
Lastly, a sufficient sum should be annually appropriated from tin* public revenue for 
tin* purpose of educating the nathes. The sum at present given is beggarly and 
contemptible in the extreme, totally unworthy of the object, and the only excuse 
for it is, that heretofore wo have been divided a> to tin* best means of educating 
the native's. Hut now that we know what our object is, and what, our plan ought 
to be, a considerable annual appropriation ought, to he made out of the revenue of 
India, and the sum so appropriated should he fairly apportioned among the different 
Presidencies and subordinate districts. In making these recommendations, I 
have assumed that the plan founded on the Resolution of March IS-lo will he 
carried out by improving tin* existing ( ioverninent. seminaries at the zijlah stations 
until they deserve to be called (Alleges, and by founding others where they are 
•required. 


The Witness is directed to withdra w. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday' next, 
• Two o’clock. 
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viOSfi. ('hninnnnP\ IS thrro anything in tlu* c\iiU*vHV wliioh \o\\ gav«* upon ihr 
I'nniMT occasion with ivsjuvt to which \on wish to give* any explanation : 

I .should wish, in reference to tin* ijiiostions that were a*ke<l me a< to tlio em- 
ployment of the English language in dijdoinatir corrrspomlcTiee with the Native 
(liiefs, to road flu* following extract from a treatise I wrote at kotali, in l ho year 
! Si >1 L and whieli was published at Calcutta in INIM : Similar advantages \n ill 
attend the introduction of the English language into the Political Department of 
the (low’rnment. Our allies will place more implicit confidence in what thev 
know to he a genuine and originM expression of our sentiments, a transcript of 
what we write onrsolxes, without any possibility existing of alteration or perversion. 
They are also well aware that when European officers are obliged to express their 
sentiments and wishes in their own language, they are generally more precise and 

more attentive, both to the general tenor of what they write, and to the choice of 

«■ • . 

particular expressions, than in the Persian letters which are written umler their 
direction. On the other hand, it will he an equal satisfaction and source of confi- 
dence to them to know that the representation of their case is thoroughly under- 
stood by the European officer, and that the point and substance of what they say 
is neither lost in a translation, nor misunderstood from an imperfect knowledge of 
the original ; all which combined will add to the weight and impression of onr 
political correspondence, and will proportionally facilitate the accomplishment of 
the object it has in view, whether it he to inculcate general principles or particular 
injunctions -to express good-will and a friendly disposition, approbation, disappro- 
bation, and the like." — And then l added, in a note, * 4 Ruujeel Singh attaches 
extraordinary value to the English letter which he received from Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, which he naturally considers to he u more genuine expression of the senti- 
ments of our Government than the fulsome ami hackneyed professions of our 
Persian correspondence, which are always considered as a matter of course." That 
was the letter which went with the horses presented by his Majesty William tin; 
Fourth to llunjeet Singh. — “ The other day, also, we had a striking instance of the 
superior confidence which the Native States place in Knglish correspondence, in 
the ease of Jeypoor, where the authorities desired to write to the Governor-general 
in English, in order that they might be sure that bis Lordship received a correct 
representation of what they intended to say; and they were deterred from doing 
so, through fear of offending the agent.” I will read one more short extract, in 
order to show some of the fruits of this system : “ About a year and a half ago, it 
was intimated to the Ministers of the Blmrtpoor State, that the British Govern- 
ment expected them to give a proper education to its ward, the minor Rajah” (who 

(20.33.) x 4 had 
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had been placed In u< in the (imhloo, on the expulsion of Durjun Saul), “ under 
the idea, 1 believe, that he would be made to eommeure the study of Persian. To 
this requisition the .Ministers replied, that the Bliurtpooreans had been accustomed 
to oppose the Mahomedans in amis, and not to adopt their customs ; that none of 
the former .Rajahs had ever learned Persian, uml that they could see no reason why 
they should eommeuee at this time of day: hut they had no objection, they sail’,, 
to t heir young Rajah being taught Knglish if we pleased. This ]>ropositiou was. of 
course, readily assented to, and the Rajali has been pnrMiing the study ever since 
with considerable success, in conjunction with a large class, composed of the sons 
of some of the principal people about the Court. So that Knglish is likely to become 
tlie standard literature of our aiiciept enemy of lihuripoor before it is established 
as such in our own Provinces - I sav this to our slmme." When I was acting as Poli- 
tical Agent at Bhurtpoor. I used to attend the Durbar once or twice a week ; the 
young Rajah always used to call for his Knglish books, and they wen' brought in 
tln» presence of the assembled Chiefs and servants of the Stale: and I used to exa- 
mine him and see how he was getting on, and all present appeared to take a great 
interest in it. 1 remember, on one occasion. I had to present an Knglish letter 
from the (iovernor-geuoral, and we spelt it out together in open Court, very much 
to everybody's satisfaction. 


(K)H(i. Is the Rajah still living? 
1 believe' not. 


(>(>S7. Wlmt were the results of that education which the Rajah of Rlmrtponr 
received : 

The result was. that it established an additional bond of sympathy between us ami 
the lihurtpooreans, and turned their attention from arms, ami such like objects, to 
literary pursuit*, lihurtpoor has long been, in my opiuiqn,. the best governed of 
the Native States. The Rajali, the duels and tin* people are homogeneous : tiny 
all belong to the same tribe. The country is beautifully cultivated, and the people 
are well clothed, and well fed. lint 1 must say. to the credit of the Company’s 
(jovernment, that on passing even from this well-governed Native State into the 
Agra district, you see a decided change for the better: the country i- even better 
cultivated: the houses are of a more substantial kind ; the people are belter fed ; 
and there are more manifest signs of activity- and advancement. 


Karl of Elkuboroutjli^ Do you know the Rajah of I ’I war ! 

Ves ; I have more than once stayed with him at Ulwnr on hunting expeditious. 


(>(>89. Is not his country extremely well governed r 
It was not well governed in mv dav. 

O • • 


(>(> 90 . ( 'h(tinntnt.\ Do you think that in consequence of that education which 
the Rajali of lihurtpoor received, there was a marked distinction in his pursuits 
and character, as compared with those of the other Native Princes ol" India 

I have never heard that he made any considerable progress as an Knglish scholar; 
but it bad a humanizing influence upon him, and turned his attention to the arts 
of pence, and to the cultivation of literature and science, and general information, 
instead of giving himself up to debauchery, which is the common practice of the 
Native Princes, or joining in conspiracies against us. That it had that effect I can 
assert from my own personal knowledge. 1 should like to put- oil reeoid one re- 
markable instance that came within my own personal experience, in which the 
inhabitants of a considerable district literally selected our (Jovernment by universal 
suffrage. The first, considerable service on which l was employed was to investigate 
and report upon a territorial question between the Company and the Rajah of 
Biekaneer on the Humum frontier, on the border of t he Desert : it was a tract of 
country probably 90 miles square ; and it bad been occupied many years bv the 
Rajah of Biekaneer. I went to the spot and pitched my tent in the middle of the 
tract; ami to my great surprise, and quite contrary to my expectation, i. found the 
villagers, the hereditary cultivators of that district, forward to give evidence in 
behalf of the Company, although they were living under the (jovernment of the 
Rajah of Biekaneer. and were consequently liable to be subjected to very severe 
penalties for so doing. They were so forward to give evidence in our favour, that 
I considered it my duty to put some ebook upon it, by suggesting prudential consi- 
derations. The answer thev made mo was this : “ What we want is a ten vears’ 

*■ • 

settlement ; we consider the Company’s settlements as good as au Istenirar,” which. 
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is tho native tenure which conveys the highest idea of security. Their reply, trans- 
lated into English, was — “We want, the, security of property and person, which 
the Company’s Government affords.” 

(5601. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] What part of India was that in ? 

On the frontier of the Hissor district and of the Bickaneer Rajah’s territory. 


Sit C. f„ 7 r*\ 'v'i'/f, 
K.an. 

2jd . I unc :3,V{. 


6692. What land system prevailed there as between the Company and the occu- 
piers of the land ? 

The settlement which is common to the whole of the Upper Provinces ; it is now 
60 years. I made a ten years’ settlement, which was converted into a thirty years’, 
and now it is a sixty years’ settlement. • , 


6693. But at the time that eommunieatioii took plaee between you and the 
Natives, that settlement had not been introduced among them : 

We had made a ten years’ settlement in the Delhi Territory. The cultivators 
were, at that time more favoured in tho Delhi Territory than they w ere in the 
Donah. • 

6694. Earl of F.Henborumjh .] Is it not a very wild and uncultivated country? 

It was a perfect sand ; Imt it has been converted into a nourishing district now. 

As soon as a decision was come to upon niv report, by which one village was given 
up to the Rajah, and about 30 or 40 villages, or lands of deserted villages, were 
added to tho Company's Territory, I arranged for a branch being carried into the 
district from I'erozoshah’s Canal, which had been lately opened. It lias now be- 
ta one a very flourishing district; and it lias been added to the Sirsa district, the 
local British capital of the Bhuttce country. 

(1699. Did you not lipd that there were many wells without any water in them r 

Yes, there were the remains of ancient wells. The wells that were dug dried up 
occasionally, but the canal had remarkable elled in saturating the soil with water, 
and replenishing the wells. 

6696. Were not the wells, many of them, without any water: 

If the wells were carried deep enough, water was always found. They were 
extremely deep, exrepf in the neighbourhood of the ennui. 

6697. Had you the* curiosity to dig anv of them a little deeper ? 

No, I did not remain long enough in the district. 

6698. Chairman.] Is tlieVe any other subject upon w hich yon have any expla- 
nation to make r 

I have observed that several of the YV it nesses have spoken disparagingly of the 
class of Indo- Britons, the mixed offspring of English anti Indians ; and although . 
it, was not so intended by those who spoke of them, 1 conceive this language to be 
very ungenortAis ; for this class of people have a peculiar claim upon us as being 
our Offspring; and their situation is unfortunately very equivocal, midway between 
the Natives and the Europeans— not owned by either — and w hatever faults they have, 
are mainly owing to the sensitiveness caused by that unhappy situation. They may 
be said to have no country; for they have no civil law whatever. There are no 
civil laws which are properly applicable to them in all the most interesting relations 
of life. This desideratum is yet to he accomplished. I conceive that the line which 
has been taken regarding them by some gentlemen is also very impolitic and inexpe- 
dient ; for the Jndo-Britons unite many of the good qualities of the English and of the 
Natives of India. With the amiability, quickness and tact of the Natives of India, 
they unite a great deal of the energy and high moral qualities of Europeans; and, 
properly encouraged and trusted by us, they might be converted into most valuable 
agents in the regeneration of India in all departments the Judicial, the Revenue, 
and especially the Educational, for which they have peculiar qualifications. One 
gentleman belonging to that class, Mr. Neil Benjamin Bail lie, has given evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, which shows him to ho among 
tho ablest, and most learned of Anglo-Indian lawyers. And I have had the happi- 
ness of being intimate with one of the most gallant and open-hearted soldiers 
belonging to that class whoever appeared in India, the late Colonel Skinner. Tho 
service which he rendered to our Government went quite beyond his military 
qualities. The universal respect and esteem in which his character was held was 
a decided source of strength to our Government. 

(20. 33 .) Y 
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f)(J<)9. Would you consider those two gentlemen ns a fair sample of the race to 
which they belong, or rather as two happy exceptions ? 

No; I consider them a fair sample of the. better description of Indo- Britons. 
The only reason why we have not more like them is because they have not had 
fair play given them ; and 1 hope that a new leaf will hi? turned over, and that we 
shall hear no more disparaging expressions regarding them ; hut shall rather see 
a general desire manifested to improve their condition, and give them every prac- 
ticable advantage. There* is another instance which 1 must mention. There are 
numerous amiable and excellent, ladies of that class who hold a most honourable 
place in English society, and are among the best of wives and mothers, and take 
an active part in every measure for the improvement of the Natives of India. 

0700. Karl of Ellen borough. ] Are not tin* ladies of that class physically much 
better than the gentlemen : 

I think not. That is not the result of mv observation. 

(5701. Are not the generality of ludo- Britons a class of poor weakly-looking per- 
sons ; very sallow ami unhealthy in their appearance, and very small in stature l 

They must not be compared altogether with us. 

•5702. Are not they inferior to the Natives in physical qualities ? 

I think not. They are inferior to some races of Natives in physical qualities ; 
but J think they hold a very fair average position in point of physical qualities. 

07011. Colonel Skinner was the son of a itajpoot lady, was not he : 

lie was. 


0704. You would not say that the persons called Crannies were a fair sample 
of tin* human race, should you ? 

I think they are. They are superior in physical qualities to tin. Bengalees. 
They are inferior to the lip-country peasantry ; but many of our own tropic are 
inferior to the up-country peasantry. The Jat peasantry of the country between 
Agra and Lahore are a better grown, more developed and much handsomer race, 
than onr southern peasantry in Kngland. 


070f>. Are you talking of their bodies or of their legs? 

Of their whole persons; I have never sy.en a liner race of men than many of 
them are. 

67(M». Chairman^] Will yon have the goodness to state to the Committee what 
is your opinion as to the effect of education upon the. probable maintenance of the 
British (lovernment in India r 

According to the unmitigated native system, the Mahomedans' regard us as 
Kafirs, us infidel usurpers of some of the finest realms of Islam, for it is a tenet of 
that dominant and warlike religion constantly to strive for political supremacy, 
and to hold till other races in subjection. According to the same .original native 
views, the Hindoos regard us as mlcchas, that is, impure outcasts, with whom no 
communion ought to he held ; and they all of them, both Hindoo and Mahouiedau, 
regard ns as usurping foreigners, who have taken their country from them, and ex- 
clude them from the avenues to wealth and distinction. The effect of a training 
in European learning is to give an entirely new turn to the native mind. The 
young men educated in this way cease to strive after independence according to 
the original Native model, and aim at improving the institutions of the country 
according to the Knglish model, with the ultimate result of establishing constitu- 
tional self-government . They cease to regard 11 s as enemies and usurpers, ami they 
look upon us as friends and patrons, and powerful beneficent persons, under whoso 
protection all they have most at heart for the regeneration of their country will 
gradually be worked out. According to the original native view of political change, 
we might he swept off the face of India in a day ; uud, as a matter of fact-, those 
who look lor the improvement of India according to this model are continually 
meditating and hatching plots and conspiracies with that object; whereas, accord- 
ing to the new and improved system, the object must be worked out bv very 
gradual steps, and ages may elapse before the ultimate end will be attained, and in 
the meantime the minority, who already regard us with respect, ami aim at re- 
generating their country with our assistance, will receive continual accessions, until 
iu the course of time they become the majority ; but wheu that will be, no one can 
say ; nor can any one say how long we may continue to be politically connected 
with India, even after the whole of the civil employments have been transferred to 
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the natives. If ve take the proper courso, there may bo an intermediate period 
similar to that at which we art* arrived witli respect to Canada atul Australia. 
Supposing our connexion with India to cease according to the native views, it will 
reuse suddenly — it will cease by a violent convulsion — it will cease with most 
irritated feelings on both sides, and we shall leave a hostile country, and a country 
which will be to a great extent unimproved. Whereas, if the connexion ceases 
according to the other course of circumstances, we shall leave a grateful* country 
and a highly improved country. 


Sir C. £. Trvuthitm, 
K C.B. 

ajd June 1853 


07<!7. Karl of Ellenbnrough .] Why should we ever leave it at all ? 

I hold that this is the wav to keep it as long as possible. 

07tlH. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] For*a very long time, as long as the 
educated classes of India are a small minority in a country, with the enormous 
population of India, must it not necessarily he the fact that the educated classes 
must, for their own sakes, he more in association with English interests than they 
can he with any system of Hindoo advancement, as separate from the English 
interests? 

For a long time tv* come it would he greatly to their disadvantage that a Native 
<lv*verninont should he established. They would be the first who would suffer from 
it. They would he the objects of plunder and popular indignation, and it is every 
way their interest tv* hold by us; and as that class increases, the larger will he the 
proportion of the people win* w ill become attached to us. 


<*701). Karl of Ellrubonn/g/t.] When you began this statement, you drew a very 
true picture of the state of Mnhnniedun feeling. Can you state what the Hindoo 
feeling is, as distinguished from the Mahomedan : 

The difference between the two is. that the Mahomedan feeling is mom actively 
opposed to us. • 


<*710. CJiain»rin.\ l)<» you think that then* is any difference between the feeling 
which is v.mtcrluiiicvl hv the Hindoo population towards us now, and their feeling 
towards t heir Mahomedan conquerors when they settled in the country ? 

It is probably much the same as that which existed towards their Mahomedan 
conquerors when they were first established in India; hut many ages have elapsed, 

and thev have become reconciled to them. 

• 

071 I . Karl of Ellciiborougli.") Must not their feeling towards their Mahomedan 
conquerors have been very different as between one and another; for instance, 
towards Akhar ami towards Aumngzebe ; 

Akbar was a very remarkable sovereign : hv? opened the field of employment 
ami distinction in the most liberal manner to the Hindoos, which has rendered 
him famous in India, and made his reign a great epoch. Aurungy,el*e pursued u 
different course, and from that time the Mogul Empire began to go tv* pieces. 


0712. But Akhar was v>f all men the most tolerant, was he not ? 

He was extremely tolerant. 

071 ii. Were then? not great doubts entertained by Mahomedans as to his fidelity 
to his own religion ? » 

Yes; his orthodoxy was suspected. 

0714. Did not Aurungzebe employ great Hindoo Chiefs as his generals to com- 
mand his forces ? 

He employed the Rajpoot Chiefs, who were the hereditary adherents of liis 
family; hut lie did not avowedly act upon the principle of trusting and employing 
Ihe Hindoos as Akhar did; in the end, lie alienated the Rajpoots, in common with 
tile other i i imloos. by his religious persecutions. The following extracts on this 
subject, from Mr. Klphinstonc's History, are very instructive. Vol. II. page 1120 : 

Akbar’s employment of the Hindoos, equally with the Mahometans, began 
*■ with his assumption of the government. In tin* seventh year of liis reign, lie 

abolished the jezia or capitation tax on infidels; an odious impost, which served 
“ to keep up animosity between people of the predominant faith and those under 
** them. About the same time he abolished all taxes on pilgrims, observing, that 
*• * although the tax fell 011 a vain superstition, yet as all modes of worship were 

“ ‘ designed 


* A Paper given in by Sir C. Trevelyan, illustrative of thv.*. feeling with which the Natives of India 
regard those to whom they owe their education and advancement iu life, will be found in Appendix M.„ 
page 488 . 
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“ ‘ designed for one great Being, it M as wrong to throw' an obstacle in the way of the 
•• ‘ devout, and to cut them off from their mode of intercourse with their Maker.* ” 
Page 493 : *•' Aurungzebe’s present measures were far more decidedly intolerant ; 
“ for although he began with an equitable edict, by which all claims on the Govern- 

ment were to be received in the Courts, and tried according to the Mahometan 
“ law’; yet, at the same time, a circular order was sent to all governors and persons 
“ in authority to entertain no more Hindoos, but to confer all the offices inline- 
“ diately under them on Mahometans only. It was found quite impracticable to 
“ comply with this order ; ami, in fact, most of the above edicts remained a dead 
“ letter, and had no other effect but to excite alarm and disaffection.’* Page 4.94 : 
“ The effects of these fanatical proceedings were not long in showing themselves. 
“ At the beginning of this reign, the Hindoos served the state as zealously as the 
“ Mussulmans, and that even when employed against people of their own religion ; 
** but their attachment declined as they had experience of the new system: discontent 
“ spread among the inhabitants of the Emperor's own dominions ; the Rajpoots began 

to be disaffected, and every Hindoo in the Dockan became at heart a part isau of the 
“ Marattas.” And lastly, at page 4!)H : The effect was to complete fonever the 
“ alienation of the Rajpoots. They were afterwards often at peace with Aurungzebe’s 
“ successors, and they sometimes even furnished their contingents, and professed 
“ their allegiance ; hut their service was yielded with constraint and distrust, very 
** unlike the zealous attachment which formerly made them the prop of the mo- 
“ narcliy.” A k bar’s tolerant, and liberal conduct enabled him to attempt many 
improvements in the social system of the Hindoos. He forbade trials by ordeal, 
and marriages before the age. of puberty. lie sdso |K-niiitted widows to marry 
a second time, contrary to the Hindoo law; and he positively prohibited the burn- 
ing of Hindoo widows against their will, and took effectual precautions to ascer- 
tain that their resolution was free and uninfluenced. Jle also prohibited the 
making slaves of persons taken in war. 

0715. Chairman.] Will you proceed with your statement r 

Supposing the connexion to cease, according to the new system, besides all 
other advantages, India would he left a very highly improved country, so that our 
trade with India would probably he more advantageous to us than our direct politi- 
cal connexion. In the one case, it would he equivalent to the cessation of our con- 
nexion with Afghanistan : in the other, i£ would be equivalent to the cessation of 
our connexion with the United States, but without the previous struggle, it being 
well known that we derive advantages from our trade with the United States which 
u'e never could have derived from holding the country under our Government. 

G71G. Earl of K f Unborongh . ] l)o you estimate as of no value th6 maintenance 
from the revenues of India of 0,000 English gentlemen in situations of trust and 
great importance, and the maintenance of some 1,500 more in this country upon 
the fruits of their services in the East; should we not lose all thuj, if India were 
separated from us, besides the maintenance of about 40,000 of our troops employed 
in that service ? 

I estimate those advantages as of considerable value; but 1 conceive that they 
are noUto be compared with the immense trade which would he carried on with 
India if it were highly cultivated and improved, and the native's wore possessed of 
the means of purchasing our manufactures, even in a much smaller degree than is 
the case in most of our colonies. 

0717. Why should we not so improve the country ourselves, still retaining it 
under our dominion. Has our trade with any country in the world increased so 
rapidly as our trade with India during the last 10 years? 

It has increased very rapidly as our policy has become more liberal ; but I con- 
ceive that not only the improvement of India, but our tenure of India, depends 
upon our doing justice to the natives, and gradually opening the advantages of their 
own country to them. 

0718. Did not the exports and imports of India increase about 20 per cent, in 
two years, from 1841-2 to 1843-4? 

They have more than doubled since the last renewal of the Charter. 

0719. Chairman .] Are the Committee to understand, that, in your opinion, the 
object most to be de.-ired is to bring about a separation between India and England 
upon the terms most conducive to the interests of both countries, or that you 
think it more desirable not to bring about a separation between the tu’o countries ? 

1 conceive 
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I coueeive that iu determining upon a lino of policy wo must look to the Sir 
probable eventualities. \Ve must have present to our minds what will be the 
ultimate result, of each line of policy. Now my belief is, that the ultimate result .. 
of the policy of improving and educating India will la?, to postpone the separation 
for a long indefinite period, and that when it does come, it will take place under 
circumstances very happy for both parties. Whereas I conceive that tin? result of 
the opposite policy of holding and governing India, for the benefit of the civilians 
and the military men employed there, or according to any view less liberal than 
that of doing the utmost justice we can to India, may lead to a separation at any 
time, and must lead to it at a much earlier period, and under much more disadvan- 
tageous circumstances than would be the, result if we take tin- opposite course. 

(3720. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] Have you ever contemplated the separation 
of Kngland aud India as uu object to be desired ; or have you rather contemplated 
it as an event which may at some period be anticipated '? 

1 have never contemplated it as an object to be desired. J believe the best 
interests of India are bound up with a continuance of our dominion, and that the 
greatest misfortune that could happen to India would he a premature termination 
of that dominion. 

(3721. Therefore, in recommending tile progress of education, and, under proper 
safeguards, the employment of tin? Natives in the public service, you are not con- 
templating such a separation, but you are recommending a course which is. in your 
opinion, the least likely to lead to that alternative? 

I aui recommending the course which, according to my most deliberate view 
which 1 have held for a great many years, founded. 1 believe, on a full know 
ledge of the subject, will be most conducive to the continuance of our dominion, 
and most beneficial both # to ourselves and to the Natives. I may mention, as a 
familiar illustration, that 1 was 12 years in India, and that the first six were spent 
up the country, with Delhi for my head quarters, and the other six at Calcutta. 

The first, six years represent the old regime of pun* native ideas, and there were 
continual wars and rumours of wars. The only form which native patriotism 
assault'd up the country was plotting against us, and meditating combinations 
against us, and so forth. Then 1 came to Calcutta; and then; I found quite a 
new state of tilings. The object there yas to have a free Press, to have municipal 
institutions, to promote English education and the employment of the Natives, and 
various things of that sort. • 

6722. Earl of TUlenhoraugh. j Do you think that the men of the sword up the 
country, whom you met with iu the first six years of your life in India, would over 
bear to be governed by the men of the book iu Bengal ? 

The prospects of Bengal are very peculiar. There are from 130,000,000 to 
40,000,000 of people in Bengal, who are so unwarlike that at present it is impossible 
to eonteiuplato.thc period when they will be able to maintain their independence : 
and it follows, that eit her they must continue for an indefinite period under our pro- 
tection, or they must eventually fall under the rule of some powerful Government 
formed in Upper India. 

» 

6723. Earl of llarroxcby . J Do you think that the separation of India from 
England would be a signal for civil war all over India? 

No doubt it would ; the whole framework of society would fall t o pieces, and 
then; would be uuiversnl rapine aud desolation. 

(3724. Lord Aloutcayle of Brandon.] Then, supposing one of two causes to In* 
taken, either the abandonment of the education and employment of the Natives, 
or an extension of education, and an extension, with due precaution, of the employ- 
ment of the Natives, which of those two causes, in your judgment, will lead to the 
longest possible continuance of the connexion of India with England ? 

Decidedly the extension of education and the employment of the Native*; I 
entertain no doubt whatever upon that question. 

6725. in a letter written upon the 23d of .lanuarv 1835, by (lie Earl of 
Kllcnborough to M r. Cameron, die says, “ l see no ultimate remedy for all the 
evils which exist iu India but the employment of Natives very extensively iu the 
civil administration. Natives able and willing to serve* it may lie easy to find. 

The difficulty is to find them honest; and the great object of mu* legislation, ami 
of our Government, should be to form a class of trustworthy public servants, and 
(20. 33 .) v 3 ’ under 
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muter them n moral people." Does that, quotation affirm the t wo principles of 
Native education amt employment us being necessary for the safety of our empire 
in India ( 

Entirely >o ; I most entirely eonenr in those sentiments ; and I beg to be; 
permitted to place on record a paragraph from a letter from tlie Court of Directors, 
written to the Government of India, in September 1830 : “ There is no point of 
view in which we look with greater interest- at the exertions you are now making for 
the instruction of the Natives than as being calculated to raise up a class of 
persons qualified by their intelligence and morality for high employments in the 
civil adminisl ration of India. As llie means of bringing about this most desirable 
object, we rely chiefly on their becoming, through a familiarity with European 
literature and science, imbued with the iiteas and feelings of civilized Europe, on 
the general cultivation of their understandings, and specifically on their instruction 
in tilt! principles of morals and general jurisprudence. We wish you to consider 
this as our deliberate view of the scope* and end to which all your endeavours 
with respect to th** education of the Natives should refer.” 


(>720/ Chuirntan.] lias tlu* system of education hitherto pursued had any effect 
in improving the* moral character of the Natives, and rendering them more fit to 
be trustworthy servants of the Government.' 

Yes: it has had a very considerable effect; I propose to enter upon that here- 
after, under another head. 


laird .1 foiituoj/c of Brandon.] In the evidence lately given by a very 
eminent witness. Mr. John Stewart Mill, in the present inquiry, he states, ** 1 think 
it would he perfectly possible to open to the Natives a large share of the Civil 
Government without ceasing to maintain tlu* dependence of India. In proportion 
as the Native becomes trustworthy and qualified for high office, it seems to me 
not only allowable, but a duty to appoint them to it." Is that in accordance with 
vour opinion ? 

I most entirely agree with it. I may bo penuitb'd to mention, with reference 
to a question that was put to me in my last, examination, that an assimilation of 
the judicial and administrative institutions of India on all main points with those of 
England would very much facilitate the employment of highly qualified Europeans 
in superior situations: for instance, the acquirement, of a sufficient training for 
judicial employment in India will become much easier as sobn as the laws of India 
have been codified : any person studying in this*' country might then qualify himself 
for superior judicial employment in India. Even now it is proposed to appoint a 
Queen's Judge as President of the College of Justice "at. Calcutta. Following up 
the remarks which I was making as to the course of policy which it is desirable to 
pursue with respect to India. I would observe, that the principle which I maintain 
is supported by ample historical evidence. The first instance 1 give is that of 
Alexander and his successors. I will read a passage from (lihbou, in illustration 
of it: •* When Alexander became master of the Persian empire, he early perceived 
that, with all the power of his hereditary dominions, reinforced by the troops 
which tlu* ascendancy he had acquired over the various States of Greece might 
ciiahle him to raise there, he could not hope to retain in subjection territories so 
extensive and populous: that to render his authority secure and permanent, it must 
be established in tlu* afleetious of the nations which he had subdued and maintained 
by their arms; and that in order to acquire this advantage, all distinction^ between 
the victors and vanquished must be abolished, and bis European and Asiatic subjects 
must, be incorporated and become one people by obeying the same laws, ami by 
adopting the .sum* manners, institutions and discipline.” And it is well known that 
the kingdoms which grew out of the conquests of Alexander maintained their 
integrity until they were overthrown by external violence — On the one side by 
tin* irruption of the Parthian nations, and on the other by the Homans. 

t*72s. Karl of Eilat borough.] Is then* any power in our Government to marry 
at once every officer above the rank of Captain, and every civilian of ten years’ 
standing, to native ladies of great character and high birth, which was the policy 
adopted by Alexander ? 

Certainly not. In answer to your Lordship’s question, 1 limy be permitted to 
read the following paragraph from Mr. Cameron's recent excellent work, on the 
Duties of Great- Britain to India: “What we ought to copy from the great 
Macedonian king is, not. the particular measures by which he proposed to make 

his 
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his Crooks arid Persians coherent parts of one united empire, but the generous Sir V.E. J rcvriyan, 
philanthropic spirit, the imperial equity, with which he divided his favour and his K.C.R. 
protection between them. So copying them, we may expect to create that feeling ^ nm«' i8'-> 
in the governed which corresponds to imperial equity in the governors — imperial ' ’ 5-J ‘ 

feeling it might be called, simply as holding nations together under one head, in 
analogy to the phrase, national feeling, for that to which a single nation owes its 
cohesion.” 

(>7-9. Do not you think that Alexander, himself an absolute monarch, bad much 
greater facilities of carrying out his principles of government, than a (iovernor- 
gc, n oral subjected to a double (lovermnenj. at home l " 

l think that our free and popular (Sox eminent, depending on reasonable public 
opinion, is a more powerful instrument of beneficent government than anv 
despotism. 

(>730. Lord Alonteagle of Brandon.] Would it bo possible to contemplate the 
results which you have described and pointed to. without a more permanent settle- 
ment of ’British-born subjects in India than at present takes place? 

I think so. The result will he arrived at by somewhat di Hermit means, but 
according to the same* principles. Alexander’s principle was to take the natives 
of the countries which In* conquered under his protection, and put them on a 
complete footing of equality with his Macedonians, giving them the same advan- 
tages as to promotion, employment, and so forth, as they had under their native 
kings; and that is the course which we ought to follow, with the noeessarr 
dilferenees of detail, in India. 

C7:!I. Do yon consider that the permanent settlement- of British-born subjects 
in India, in the prosecution of industry and the investment of capital, is a thing to 
be desired, or the reverse l 

Certainly. it i> to he desired. As far a* it takes place, it will powerfully conduce 
;<> the happy result of consolidating our dominion in India, and ('specially now 
that the Knglisli in India are going to be placed under equal laws with the Natives, 
and under the same courts of justice : for so long as they belonged to a separate 
jurisdiction, they wore an element of disorder and misrule. The line which they 
took was to depreciate and disparage the Native Courts; but when they are onee 
placed under them, thw will then become an element of good, and we shall have 
a power of improvement introduced in this wav into run* judicial system of which 
we have no conception at present. 

(>732. Is it your opinion* that the past unsettled state of the law as between the 
Kuglish and the Natives, and above all the state of the law in the Mofussil. without 
the remedy of a code or Ltw Loci, as was proposed, has been a considerable impe- 
diment and discouragement to the settlement- of the Knglisli in India f 

1 have no doubt that it has been a great impediment and discouragement to the 
settlement of tlie Kuglish in India, and thereby a great drawback to the improve- 
ment of India. 

(>733. Then, it is your opinion (hat Kuglish settlors or emigrants located yi I. alia 
would rather have a tendency to lead the party friendly to British connexion than 
to become leaders of discontent, and turbulence ? 

That is my firm belief. I believe they would accomplish two objects - -that they 
would be on the side of Kuglish connexion, bill, that at the same time, with the 
true spirit of Anglo-Saxons, they would be stout ami open-mouthed against every 
local grievance. 

(>734. In a statement made by Mr. Macaulay upon the former renewal of the 
Charter, lie said that “ Next to the opening of the China trade, the change most 
eagerly demauded by the Kuglish people was, that the restrictions on the admission 
of Kuropeans to Judia should be removed.” lie goes on to say, •* In this measure 
there are undoubtedly great advantages. The chief advantage is the improvement 
our native subjects may be expected to derive from free intercourse with a people 
far advanced beyond themselves in intellectual cultivation. 1 cannot deny that 
this great change is attended with some danger.’’ Now, from that passage we may 
conclude, that the advantages of Knglisli settlement in India are great, and obvious ; 
but what is the risk connected with English settlement? 

I presume that the risk which Mr. Macaulay contemplated was this, that the 
English settlers might head a national Indian party ; but India is such a great 
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country, and the preponderance of native feeling must be so decided for an 
unlimited number of years to come, that Europeans will be lost in the mass ; and 
they will have exactly the same motives to deprecate the re-establishment of a 
pure Native Government which the Anglicised Natives have ; and for an indefinite 
time to come they will stand by the British Government, as representing the land 
of their fathers, the land with which they are natnr.illv connected, ami the land 
from which, and through which, and by which they hope for the improvement of 
India. 


t»7U5. Karl of Elleuhorongh . J Do you think it possible that the Natives might 
assist, the European colonists who are sup post'd to be settled in India, for the purpose 
of establishing what is now called responsible government ; anti that, when they 
had so separated them from the dominion of England, they might, overthrow the 
colonists themselves ? 

That woidd lit' a very probable result to the Europeans, for the number of 
English settlers will always be comparatively a mere handful, because the country 
presents great physical obstacles to the settlement of Europeans from the nature of 
the climate; and Europeans, foreseeing that result, will be more disposed to side 
with the British Government and to support it. 

1)7 M. Do you think that, a separate Government established in India would pay 
the dividends upon the East India Stock, or the pensions due to the civil and 
military servants r 

It would depend upon the terms on which the separation took place. If it took 
place- according to the course of policy which I recommend, t hey certainly would 
pay it, supposing the debt then to exist ; hut if it took place according to the 
native policy, there would be a clean sweep of every thing, men and money, and 
everything. , 

(!7S7. Chairman. ] Do you contemplate it. as probable that there can he any great 
number of permanent English settlers in India without great physical and moral 
deterioration ? 

I think there would be physical deterioration to a certain extent : hut the pro- 
gress of Christianity in India, both among Europeans and Natives, is such, and 
public, opinion is improving so fast, that I do not think there will he any moral 
deterioration : but although, according to Iny view, the European settlers in India 
would never he numerous they would hi* extjvmoly influential in proportion to 
their number. One stout Englishman is as good for routing out- and exposing 
abuses in a Judges’ or Collectors' Court as several hundred thousand Nat ives. 

H73K Is it not the fact, that the children of European parents cannot be reared 
in India, or only very rarely : 

There is a great distinction to be made between dillerent parts of India in that 
respect. That prevailing observation is founded on our experience of Bengal, 
which certainly is very injurious to a European constitution ; but it is dillerent in 
the Upper Provinces. \ see no reason why the European settlers in the Upper 
Provinces should not partake of the same happy physical »|ualities as the Natives of 
the Upper Provinces possess. There is a very obvious distinction between the 
physical development of the inhabitants of the alluvial country of Bengal anil the 
inhabitants of the dry regions of the Upper Provinces. 

<!73b. Karl of Ellaihorough.] Is it not very difficult to apply any general prin- 
ciples to the whole of India, inasmuch as the Dower Provinces differ so entirely 
from the Upper, in the character of the people, and in the climate ? 

Yes, it is very difficult. I might enlarge upon this, and allude to the mountain 
range of the Himalayas, which skirt the north and east of India, from the Indus 
to the Durham pooler, where a very remarkable European race might arise. 

f>740. Earl of Ifarrowby. J Can you contemplate any considerable colonization 
of English settlers in India: is there any example of permanent colonization of 
Englishmen in any tropical country? 

None whatever. The vocation of the English race in tropical countries seems 
rather to he to govern and influence, and to communicate their superior civilization, 
than to settle and to supply the staple of the population. 

ti741. Dord Mm (eagle of Brandon.] If there were European settlement and 
colonization along the line of those Upper Provinces which you have described, 

would 
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would not that jn itself, and independently of any other advantages, give verv great Sir C.K. Ttxs&m*. 
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strength to our Indian empire upon the whole of that frontier? 

No dpubt it would have a great tendency to confirm our dominion in India. 
1 am strongly impressed with the idea, that India is so vast a country, and is 
inhabited by races (littering so much in their character and degree of civilization, 
that its consolidation into a single nation, possessing national sympathy and co- 
herence, such as would allow of self-government, is so difficult and so distant, that 
we have nothing to fear from that source. 

G74-. laird Ashburton.] Can von say, from your own experience, that tlx? 
presence of l’.uropeun settlers in a district has a tendency to render our dominion 
more popular l * , 

Ye§. The instances of European settlers in the upper country are few; but 
all that 1 know wore in favour of that idea. Colonel Skinner anil bis family is 
au instance that immediately occurs to me. They greatly tended to the eoiifirma- 
tion of our dominion. 

074!}. My question wes intended to refer more particularly to indigo planters 
and mercantile settlers ? 

The district of Bengal in which indigo planters most abound is Tirlioot. It i* 
well known that there is not a more flourishing and prosperous district in India 
than Tirlioot ; and if every other district rebelled, I should expect that Tirlioot 
would stand by us. 

0744. Should you say that the presence of those Europeans has a tendency to 
make our dominion more popular in the country ? 

I should say decidedly so, even non, under the disadvantage of their being under 
a separate jurisdiction. Whatever inconveniences may exist arise from the verv 
anomalous and objectionable state of the law as between them and the Natives, 
which gives them a very unfair and improper advantage, and is really for their in- 
jury, because it prevents the establishment of confidence ; but if that were removed, 

I should say that they would be altogether and entirely an element of strength and 
popularity. Returning to the line of remark I was upon, the next instance 1 give 
is that of the Romans, a short extract from (ribbon’s Decline and Fall, Having 
adverted to the circumstance that the value of admission to Roman citizenship was 
continually diminishing bv the increasiijg liberality of the Emperors, lu* adds, *■ Yet. 
even in the age of the Autouines, when the freedom of the city had been bestowed 
on the greater number of their subjects, it was still accompanied with very solid 
advantages. The hulk of the people acquired with that title the benefit of the 
Roman laws; and the road of fortune was open to those whose pretensions were 
seconded by* favour or merit. The grandsons of the ( Jan Is, who had besieged 
Julius Caesar in commanded legions, governed provinces, and were admitted 

into the Senate of Rome. Their ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of 
the State, was intimately connected with its safety and greatness.” * * * *• The 

obedience of the Roman world was uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The van- 
quished nations, blended into one great people, resigned the hope, nay even the 
wish, of resuming their independence, and scarcely considered their existence as 
distinct from the existence of Rome. The established authority of the Emperors 
|iervaded, without an effort, the wide extent of their dominions, and was exercised 
with the same facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the Nile, as on those of 
the Tiber, 'flic legions were destined to serve against the public enemy, and tin- 
civil magistrate seldom required the aid of a military force.” Caractacus, C'assibe- 
launus and Boadicea represent the old state of native feeling in India. The 
“ (j! roans of the Britons,” entreating the Romans to continue their protection to 
them, represent the new era which is dawning upon India. 

(>745. Earl of Eilat borough.] Did they not represent the contemptible medi- 
ocrity and pusillanimity to which they had reduced the people, so that they were 
unable to defond^hemsel ves r 

They did ; but we will do more than the Romans. \Yc have two advantages to 
.confer upon the Natives of India which the Romans hud not. One of them is con- 
stitutional freedom, and the other is Christianity. Now these two will make the 
people of India at some distant period capable of self-government and self-defence. 

6740. Can you calculate the period at which that is likely to bappeu? 

I do hot pretend to calculate it; it is buried in the distant future. 

v (5d0. as.) Z 
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, 6747. Do not you think it is hardly worth while to speculate upon it, if it is so 

tar off? 

1 think that in choosing a line of policy, we must, both for our own. sake and 
for that of the Natives, look to the probable result, “ llesplce fimm and I consider 
that, balancing the advantages and disadvantages, the advantages of the course T 
propose to a very great extent preponderate. 

0748. Lord Whaniclffi.] Is it not a fairer and more practical statement of the 
case to say, that whatever may be the ultimate result of our course in this respect, 
our plain duty lies before us, to promote the improvement of the people as far as 
we are able r 

That is the true statement of the aase. * It is a plain moral duty to govern India 
as well as we possibly can for the benefit- of the Natives-; and Providence has so 
arranged, that the performance of duty shall always be found to be conducive to 
the best interests of mankind. Honesty in this, as in everything else, is the best 
policy. 

6749. Lord WynfonL] Ought we not, for the sake of the Natives themselves, 
to retain possession of our dominion as long as we can, in order to prevent their 
tearing each other to pieces ? 

Undoubtedly. The last instance I would give in support of my principle is a 
cot cm portin' instance — an Asiatic instance. The great Empire of China, inhabited 
by a most ingenious and intelligent people, has been held in subjection, for upwards 
of 200 years past, by a horde of barbarous Tartars —the Muuchow Tartars The 
conservative element of the Chinese social system which has produced this remark- 
able phenomenon I conceive to be, that, perfect freedom of employment and full 
participation in every advantage which their country can afford, except military 
command, lias been given to the natives of China, This has Iieeit done in the 
most systematic manner by means of public examinations periodically held- those 
who acquit themselves best being placed, as a matter of course, in Government 
employment ; and this also accounts for another phenomenon which lias been much 
observed of late years, the remarkable ability of the Chinese state papers ; for when 
they are divested of their conventional style, they are clearly the papers of a very 
cultivated, able class of public functionaries. Some indications of this system, of 
a very interesting kind, have appeared in, the social change now in progress iu 
China. 1 may he permitted to read the following extracts fVoui the proclamations 
of the chiefs of the Chinese insurgents, extracted from the “ I'Yiend of Chinn and 
J long Kong < Jazette," 26th of March 1853: "Those who diligently study the 
works of Confucius and Mencius seldom succeed, through the medium of the lite- 
rary examinations, in attaining official dignity’' — (that is one of the accusations 
against the existing Government, that they tampered with the public examina- 
tions) ; “ while those who make use of pecuniary considerations frequently attain 
to the highest posts of military and eivil rank.” And then they promise a return 
to the proper principles of Chinese government: “ I would wish to ask those of 
you who have given of your money, and aided with your provisions, the former 
government, in order to purchase titles and official dignities, what is the glory of 
such distinctions ! And even those literary honours which the Mancbow robbun 
have conferred at the literary examination, of what use are they ? 1 and my fol- 

lowers are all subjects of the great Chinese Empire, and students of the hooks 
handed down by the great sages of antiquity — how then could we stoop to receive 
rank and emolument from these Mwane Mancbow barbarians ? Do you, there- 
fore, each one, throw away the diplomas which you have received, and deceive 
yourselves no longer with them. As soon as I have taken Nankin, J will consult 
about arrangements for the literary examinations; and, after having weighed the 
merits of the respective candidates, I will select the most worthy scholars, and 
settle the degrees of literary rank to which they are entitled.” The proclamation 
is addressed to " Scholars and People.” 

% 

6750. Earl of ElUnborough . J That might he a model for a proclamation 
against us, in the. event, of an insurrection against our Government by the people 
of India ? 

But, as the Manchow Tartars have succeeded in kecjiing China by this system 
considerably upwards of 200 years, I expect that with the greatly superior advan- 
tages which we have to bestow, we shall keep India for a much longer period. 

6751, Earl 
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6751. Earl of Albemarte^] Do not you consider the Chinese people in a much sir c. R. Trcvrhon 
higher state of civilization than the Indians themselves? 

It is difficult to strike the balance ; they win to be much in the same state of J J( , 
civilization. There must l>e some aristocracy in even- country; and an admixture 2 '' * unP 1 53 ' 
of literary aristocracy with an aristocracy of wealth may have its advantages, and 
is at least as good as any other. 

6752. Chainfian.~\ Are the Committee to understand that it is your opinion 

that, from ihe instances you have quoted, we learn that the best mode of retaining 
our empire over India is by employing the Natives in posts of trust aud emolu- 
ment; hut that for that purpose they should be educated so as to qualify them 
better to perform those duties ? * 

That is my opinion. 

6753. Lord Montcaglt of Brandon.] Do you consider that the 87th clause of 
the last Charter Act will ever be fully carried out into practical effect, unless it is 
accompanied by a large and enlightened system of education, such as you have 
recommended ? 

I am decidedly of that opinion. I consider that without a proper system of 
education the provision contained in the 87th clause will be a mere mockery. To 
say that we are ready lo open employments to Natives, and yet not to give them 
the most obvious advantages for qualifying themselves for those employments, is a 
cheat, and a mere evasion of the clause ; the two things are inseparably con- 
nected. 

6754. Earl of Athemorfe .] And you consider that that course cannot safely he 
carried on ( 

Certainly; a continuance in that course of policy would undoubtedly bring 
upon us great evils. • 

6755. Lord Montniglc of Brandon.] In recommending the former Charter Bill 
iii the House of Lords, it was stated by the Marquess of {.nnsdoAvne, that “ their 
Lordships would be remiss in the performance of the high duties which devolved 
upon them if they did not secure to the numerous Natives of Hindustan the 
amplest. dcveJopeinent of all their mental endowments and moral qualifications. 

It was a part of the new system which he had to propose to their Lordships, that 
to every office in India, every Native, of whatsoever caste, sect or religion, should be 
equally admissible; and be hoped, that Government would seriously endeavour to 
give the fullest, effect to this arrangement, which would be as beneficial to the 
people themselves as it would be advantageous to the economical reforms now in 
progress in different parts of India/’ You agree in the views so expressed? 

I entirely concur in them, with the understanding that the word “ admissible ” 
means that they should be appointed as fast as they become qualified, and that am- . 
should use our utmost exertions to enable them to qualify themselves. 1 consider 
that this precaution is requisite in the interest of the Natives themselves. 

6756. In vmir previous examination, you described the progress of education 

ill India, anil you d welt with peculiar interest upon the progress of medical and 
surgical education ; has not that been remarkable in its developement ? > 

It. is remarkable as having been an experiment in a distinct branch of the sub- 
ject, which has. been completely worked out, and lias been entirely successful. 

6757. Has it not also bad the collateral effect of leading, from the nature' of 
the works that were to be studied, and the associations which had to be made, to 
a great extension of acquaintance with the English language ; 

Yes, it has had that effect. 


6758. Will you have the goodness to tell the Committee how you reconcile with 
that 87th clause of the last Charter Act, and with the principles which you have laid 
down with so much clearness and force, the exclusion of every Native of India, 
from the time of »the passing of the Charter Act up to the present time, from the 
appointment even of an assistant surgeon in India ? 

I cannot reconcile it; but I make great allowance for the conservative feeling 
which shrinks from removing established land-marks until the responsible parties 
think they see their way quite clearly before them. I ain entirely in lavour of 
admitting to the service of the 'Government every native medical student who 
qualifies himself ; 1 am for admitting them to any medical employment for which 
they may be qualified. 

(20. 38 .) z 2 0/59. Is 
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Jnri.iL irevclyan, 0751). Js there anything in the 87th clause, or in any of the provisions of the 
* ‘ * last Charter Act, or in the discussions which' took place at the time, which inti* 
3^1 June 1853. mated to Parliament in any degree, that whilst that clause declared the perfect 

, ■ eligibility of all Natives to all appointments for which they might be fitted* the 

practical rule to bo applied was to exclude them absolutely from that time to the 
present from any covenanted office whatever ? 

I do not think that the exclusion has been earned that length, fora great iuroad 
has been made upon the covenanter! service, and especially in the Judicial Depart* 
nient. The entire class of Registrars has been abolished, for instance, and Sudder 
A moons and Principal Sudder Aiuoeiis have been appointed in their place ; and 
the fact, that a much greater amount of Judicial business is done, although the 
number of European servants is smaller, shows that the Natives must have encroached 
very largely upon the employment of the Europeans. 

6700. Is thgre any covenanted office whatever to which a Native of India is now 
eligible } 

Yes; Deputy Collector, Deputy Magistrate, and the Judicial appointments which 
answer to the abolished appointment of Registrar ; that is, Principal Suddef Ameen 
and Sudder Ameen. 

• 0761. Were those offices at. any time whatever held by covenanted servants? 

Yes: the situations of Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector were in my 
time. 

6762. Can you give me the date of the creation of those offices ; was not that 
change the creation of now offices, to which the Natives were eligible, and not the 
admission of Natives into the covenanted service? 

When I was in India there was an European class of Deputy Magistrates anti 
Deputy Collectors, and no Natives held those situations'. Now there is a large 
native class of Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors exercising the same 
functions. They do not receive so much salary, because it is right that the Natives 
of the country should not receive so much ‘ salary as Europeans, who require a 
larger scale of expenditure for the preservation of their health, and have made a 
great sacrifice by leaving their own country to serve in India. 

6766. Having reference to the date of the creation of those offices to which 
Natives are now' appointed, are they not creations of new> offices to which the 
Natives are eligible, and not the admission of Natives into the covenanted service? 

I conceive that both cases have occurred. No doubt there has lieen a creation 
of new offices, but I believe that there has also been to some extent a substitution 
of Native Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates for European officers. 

6764. Can you show any covenanted office to which a Native is now considered 
eligible according to the practice of the East India Company? 

I lieg to refer to the Act No. 7 of 1840, which expressly authorizes the substi- 
tution of covenanted for uncovenanted agency in the offices of Deputy Registrar 
and Assistant Registrar to the Court of Sudder Dowanny and Nizamut Adawlut at 
Calcutta and Allahabad respectively ; and to the Act No. 15 of 1843, for the more 
extensive employment of uncovenanted agency in the Police and Criminal Branch 
of the Judicial Department, which provides that the one agency may be vested with 
the same powers as the other. Of tlmse two facts there can be now doubt — that 
„ in the Police and Revenue Departments an increase of covenanted agency would 
have been necessary, if there had not been an increase, of uiicovenanted agency, 
and that in the Judicial Department a large grade of covenanted officers (that of 
Registrar) has boon discontinued, and native officers under another name (Sudder 
Ameens and Principal Sudder Amcens) have been substituted for them, it may, 
therefore, he truly said that the one class of agency has to a great extent taken 
the place of the other. 

G765. Lord Mont Eagle.] Is there not a covenant entered into between the 
civil servants of the East India Company who go to India and the Company i ■ 

Yes. 

6766. Has that ever been entered into between any native servant and the 
Company ? « 

No, nor is it desirable. It is an ancient form of contract, founded upon the old 
commercial character of the Company. 

6767. But 
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6707. Beit it is still adhered to iii the ease of European servants who go out to < 
India? , ' 

Yes; and so long as Europeans are sent out from this country to assist the 
Government of India, it will be advisable that some form of contract should lie 
entered into, even for the protection of the young men, because they give up all 
their prospects in this country, and go into exile in a foreign country, where they 
have to encounter an adverse climate, mid it is right that they should have some 
protection ; and it is right, also, that they should outer into an obligation to servo 
the Company faithfully. 

67.68. Lord Munttagle of llrandon.] B\it do you think it is right that, by any 
rule of distinction between covenanted and umhneuanted servants, the power of 
selecting prudently from amongst th$ Natives such as may fairly be considered 
eligible for appointments under the Government of India should he excluded? 

No, l think it would be altogether wrong. In my opinion, if it could be shown 
that a particular Native, by his experience, his ability, bis moral character, and the 
trust which his character inspires in all classes, is fit for any particular situation, 
he should be appointed to it; and if it is withheld from him, in order to favour 
the European civil service, it is contrary to law, and a great injustice. 

0760. Supposing it were proposed that a well-selected Native should even be 
placed in a Supreme Court of Appeal, to be constituted by the consolidation of the 
Suddor Court and the Supreme Court , would not that break down absolutely, once 
and for ever, the distinction of covenanted and uncovenanted, ami make the 
eligibility of the man the only question ? 

If such nu appointment were made, it would be a remarkable illustration of that 
provision of the Charter, and would amount to a proclamation to all the world 
that wo were acting up tt> our professed intentions ; but I consider that such an 
appointment should be made with great care: and I would refer to some remarks 
which I made in ni v former evidence as to the danger to the interests of tin* Natives 
of making premature and indiscreet appointments. 

0770. Lord Mont Eagle.] When a civil servant is sent out under covenant to 
India, does it not imply that, the Company are bound to continue him in their em- 
ployment, unless be commits some act of; very gross misconduct? 

Yes; that is necessary, to induce the most highly qualified of the English youth 
to embark their fortunes in India. Unless they are to have an assurance that they 
will continue to be employed ; unless they forfeit, their position by their misconduct, 

they cannot be expected to enter the service. 

• 

0771. They are entitled to an allowance for their subsistence when they arc not 
actively employed i 

Yes: 

0772. But no Native has ever entered the service in such a way as to bo entitled 
to an allowance for his subsistence when lit? is not employed ? 

No. There is less ground for it in the case of the Native, because he is in his own* 
country. 

6773. Lord IVharnclifft *] l)« you know what is the number of European un- 
covenanted*servants r 

I do not know the precise number. It has increased of late years. There is, 
however, a general feeling that it is a strong thing to put an European into a 
situation for which a Native is ordinarily eligible ; and it is not done, except in 
particular cases, where no qualified Native* is forthcoming. 

6774. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] Here is a copy of a Return which has 
been laid before the Committee, showing the number of Natives who were em- 
ployed in the year 1828, before the last Charter, ami the number of Natives 
employed in the year 1849. From this it appears that in 1828 the total number 
was 1,197 ; and in 1849, 2,8] 8 ; which were thus distributed with respect to the 
different services: — Revenue uml Judicial, in 1828, 1,034; and in 1849, 1,358. 
Educational, in 1828, 14; and in 1849, 479. Various, in 1828, 149 ; and in 1849, 
990, Taking first the Revenue and Judicial appointments, affd viewing the small 
increase of Natives in that branch of the service, although it appeal's from the 
evidence of Mr. Hill, that, in his opinion, almost the whole of the Judicial Service 

(20. sa ) z 3 ought 
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ought to be done by the Natives, is that an increase which, in your judgment, 
represents the fair action of the 87th clause of the last Charter Act r 

No ; the increase is much smaller than I expected. I should like to know the 
standard of salary to which that Return has reference. T think it cannot iucludc 
all the subordinate officers. It is a much smaller increase than I expected; but 1 
would not form any certain inference from it without knowing more of the details. 
My impression is, that the employment of the Natives hits been carried out much 
more in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies than it has in Madras and Bombay. 
And that is one of the illustrations winch 1 would submit of the great desirable- 
ness, in the present stage of our Indian progress, of increasing the centralization 
of the Government of India, so a.% to extend the systems and modes of proceeding 
which have been successfully worked out in some parts of India to other parts, and 
to correct local prejudices and the operation of local interests. The progress of 
improvement in different, parts of British India is very unequal, and the existing 
relations between the Supreme and Subordinate.* Governments are not such as 
admit of free action on the part, of the Supreme Government for the purpose of 
raising the backward parts of the country to the standard of the most improved. 
The manner in which tin? Madras aud Bombay Presidencies have lagged behind in 
extending the field of employment for the natives is one illustration of that 
remark. Another is. the laud revenue : 1 believe that in the Boiubav and Madras 
Presidencies they are very much behind the North-Western Provinces of India in 
the laud revenue arrangements. 1 am not proposing that the land revenue settle- 
ment of North-Western India should be transferred bodily to Madras and Bombay, 
but that the principle of it, with such modification as may be required, should be 
transferred. Of one thing I am quite sure, that such transactions and such a state 
of official disorganization as have lately prevailed at Bombay could not have 
happened if the Bombay Presidency haul been under the.direet and effective action 
of tile {Supreme Government, instead of being a virtually independent Government 
corresponding with the Home Authorities on all matters relating to discipline. 

0777). Karl of If arrm-bi/.j But although the North-Western Provinces and 
Bengal are, to a great extent, combined under a common centre, is it not the fact 
that a vast number of the improvements in the North-Western Provinces have 
not yet travelled into the Province of Bepgal, notwithstanding that; connexion : 

There is one circumstance which takes Bengal out of* the category of all the 
other British Provinces in Indio, namely, the permanent Zemindaree settlement. 
But some improvements have travelled there. They have carried vernacular 
education further in the North-Western Provinces 'than they have below. They 
have carried the employment of the Natives further than they have below. And those 
things have reacted upon Bengal. 

077b. Bord Afoul Eagle.} Supposing you wished to introduce into Bombay the 
better system of collecting the revenue which has been adopted in the other Pro- 
vinces, would not great difficulty be experienced in consequence of the impos- 
sibility of transferring civil servants from one Presidency to another ; is not that 
forbidden t 

That obstacle might be overcome to the necessary extent. Supposing the action 
of the Central Government to be increased to the extent which 1 recommend, it 
would be in the power of the Governor-genera! to take an able revenue officer 
from the North-Western Provinces of India, and to send him to Madras or Bombay 
to superintend the formation of a proper revenue settlement ; hut this would 
not be necessary. There are men belonging to the Madras and Bombay Services 
quite as able as the Bengal and Agra servants, and much better acquainted with 
the peculiar circumstances of their respective Presidencies. A perusal of Mr. 
Dyke’s evidence before the India Committee of the House of Commons will at once 
prove this. 

9 

0777. Could the Governor-general make such a transfer with his present powers ? 

It would be a novelty, but it is quite within the scope of his powers, even now. 

0778. Chairman,} Will you state what in your opinion has been the effect of 
the system of education hitherto pursued in British 1 ndia upon the moral character 
and religious belief of the Natives : 

According to the Native system, all knowledge, sacred and profane, is confined 
to the Sanscrit language, which is a dead and very difficult language, requiring from 

12 to 
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12 to 20 years to master it, so as to make effective use of it. The use of tliat SirC.E. Trevelyan, 
language is confined by the religious institutions of the Hindoos to th,c Brahmins. ■ K.C.B. 

All knowledge, sacred and profane, is bound up together in the bond of religiou, n — ~ 

and false scionee is irremediably fixed and stereotyped by its union with false reli- ' U,1C ^ W £ 3 ' 
gion. There never, perhaps, in the whole history of the world, was such an instance 
of the key of knowledge being so entirely taken away from the body of the people. 

What we are doing is not to enter into an unseemly and irritating conflict with the 
upholders of this ancient system, but to give an entirely new key to the Natives, 
opening to them a very superior knowledge. The first effect of this introduction 
to a new system is to destroy entirely the influence of the ancient system upon 
their minds. 1 n most instances they are never even initiated in it. it is ,a great 
truth, that the rising generation becomes the whole nation in the course of a few 
years, and that if we desire to make any effectual change in the character of the 
people, we must take them when they are young, and train them up in the wav we 
would have them to go; all our money then will be well laid out ; we shall have no 
prejudices to contend with ; we shall have supple minds to deal with ; and \\v shall 
raise up . a ( ‘lass of inthiential intelligent, youth who will, in the cour>e of a few 
years, become the active propagators of our system, with little or no assistance from 
us. However, whether they leave received the seeds of the ancient svstern into 
their minds, or whet I ter they have not, it is entirely superseded bv this new system; 
for as the most gross physical absurdities have Ijecome articles of Hindoo faith in 
the maimer I described, it is sufficient to prove that the world does not rest on the 
hack of a tortoise, or is not composed of concentric circles of wine and cake and 
milk, and so forth, and their religion is gone. 


t»77!>. Hord Mnnteagle of Brandon. ] Therefore, by giving sound scientific educa- 
tion in I ndia, you are. practically shaking, not only making an inroad upon physical 
falsehood, but undermining also the religious falsehood with which the physical 
falsehood is associated ? 

Yes ; judging by induction, the whole fabric, sacred and profane, rests on one 
foundation, ami this new system destroys the foundation ; and that such is the 
practical effect is proved l»v actual experience Young men, so educated, are not 
Hindoos in the sense of being followers the Hindoo religion. Then comes the 
important question. What is the moral effect of this extraordinary change ! That 
must he solveiWhy a comparison of the moral effect of the old system with the moral 
effect of the new system. It is well known that Himlooism is a corrupt and impure’ 
system. All the vices, from murder down to petty larceny and lechery, have there 
patrons among the Hindoo gods. The Thugs are a notorious instance. The Thugs 
am excellent. Hindoos. I remember an instance when some of the Approvers, in 
familiar conversation with an Knglish gentleman, said. “Why do you hang So- 
aml-so r” — (mentioning him by name)-—** It is a pity that yon should hang him : he 
is such a religious, good man : so exemplary in all t he relations of life ; such a good 
husband; such a good father ; you should not hang him.” It is notorious that, the 
Thugs, in nil cither relations of lift* except that of Travelling Companions, wore 
exemplary. They were good subjects, and good parents. We Icul one of them as 
a Chuprassee at the Delhi Residency for many years. 


0780. Lord Hi/nford, j You did not know that In* belonged to that class? 

The Europeans did not, but. the Natives did perfectly well. When it was disco- 
vered, I font for the head-man, and said to him, ** Wore you aware that this 
man was a Thug V’ lie said, “Yes; we knew it among ourselves. He used to 
ask leave of absence when be wanted to go on an expedition, and used to come 
again and resume bis duties again. He never burl anybody in this neighbourhood .” 
People in this country are very apt to say that doctrine is nothing, aud practice is 
everything. Now, the only difference between oue of these Thugs and Mr. Wil- 
berfbree is, that Mr. Wilberforce’s conscience was rightly informed, and the con- 
science of the Thug was wrongly informed, but they were both equally under the 
influence of religion. The Thugs gave tithes of ail that they possessed. They 
gave a tenth of all their gains. They conducted all their operations under the 
immediate guidance of the deity, supposed to be conveyed to them through omens, 
and so forth. This is the Hindoo system. I can mention another instance. 1 
remember joining with Mr. Christopher Smith, of the Board of Revenue at 
Calcutta; Mr. ilaeberlin, tlie husband of the ladv from whose letter I read an 
extract, and two or three other gentleman, to form a society to discourage and 
write down cruel native practices, such as the exposure of the sick upon the banks 
• (20.830 zl of 
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fti> C.&Trevelyan, of 'the Ganges, and the swinging on books fastened through the muscles of the 
K.C.B. back at the Churuk Pooja. But when we went into the subject, we found that 
all these practices were so mixed up with the Hindoo religious system, and grew so 
directly out of it, that nothing short of the conversion of the Natives to Christianity 
would effect any real moral change. Something may Ik; done by police regulation 
to prevent the outward manifestation of it. We have done all that we can in 
that way in putting dowii Thuggee; but the seeds of Thuggee lie deep in the 
Hindoo religion ; and the moment the repressive force is removed, Thuggee will 
spring up and flourish as much as ever; and the same may be said of Suttee and 
infanticide. 

6781. Whilst you state that no, real effect will lx* produced until Christianity is 
superadded to other inferior modes of improving the habits and morals of the 
people, do not you think that education of itself has already shown points of 
improvement in the moral condition of the people ? 

To a great extent. The nature of the popular morals is also seen in hooks, which 
are of a superior kind to the ordinary Hindoo hooks; such as the Gulistan of 
Saadee, which every vouug native who received a liberal education according to 
the former system read. I will give one or two instances out of it. . It is said, 
“To strive to think differently from the King is to wash the hands in one’s own 
blood. If he call the day, night, it is prudent to add, ‘Yes, and behold the moon 
and the stars (the Pleiades) also.’” “ If a man who is stronger than you throws a 
stone at you, say nothing to him, but put it in your waistband, and when you sec 
that man fallen into a well, then take it and fling it at his head.” In fact, the moral 
sense is totally perverted. Falsehood and such like conduct, which we regard as 
vicious, is not habitually so regarded by the Natives of India. Now, the first effect 
of English education is, as I mentioned, entirely to destroy their faith in Ilin- 
dooism. You cannot make them Christians until tlvov become persuaded of 
the truth of Christianity ; but it establishes in their minds a uew standard of 
morality. Knowledge ami thought must precede action. Now, European education 
gives that knowledge ami that thought — “ The Law is a schoolmaster to lead ns lo 
Christ;” and this superior knowledge establishes “ the Law " in the minds of the 
Natives. It does not give the effectual motive which a firm belief in Christianity 
gives; but it creates a conscience. It puts that into their minds which will con 
tinuallv ferment and prick them, until if leads them to a full knowledge of the 
truth. Those young men who have received English education are notoriously 
\uore truthful than the Natives are in general. Everybody who knows them will 
say so. In my time, they were fervent admirers of truth and virtue in the 
abstract. Their moral state was this — without precisely knowing on what founda- 
tion those principles rested, yet they saw the beauty of them, and professed to bo 
enthusiastic followers of them. Their moral state seems very similar to that ol 
the most enlightened heathen of ancient days ; and though no doubt 8 t. John 
was a very superior character to Socrates, yet everybody must admit that Socrates 
was a better man than the bigoted idolaters who put him to death. 5fv first position, 
therefore, is this-— that oven supposing them to remain in that middle state, still they 
are very superior to what they were. But they caunot remain in that state. The 
humau being requires the comforts and hopes of religion; lie cannot do without them ; 
and Hindoos are even less able to do w ithout them than some Western nations who are 
made of sterner and more self- relying stuff. These Natives nmst have some religion. 
They cannot go back to 1 lindooisui. They will not turn aside to Mahdincdauisui . 
They have not shown the slightest disposition to do so. They must, therefore, go 
on to Christianity; and many circumstances tend to favour their progress to 
Christianity. In the first place, they are put ill a position to form an unbiassed 
judgment on the subject ; and there can be no doubt that an educated Native 
who sock on one side the evil effects of llindooism, and on the other sees that ©nr 
Saviour Christ is the only perfect mail, and that Christianity fully carried out 
would make this world a paradise, an abode of peace and happiness and good- 
will, must admit; the superiority of Christianity, and must soon bo convinced of its 
truth. Then lu* ijj taught to think — that along is a great point! See whatnas been 
the effect in Ireland of teaching people to think. His reasoning powers are culti- 
vated; I 16 is hotter able to appreciate the force of evidence tliaii he was. The 
tendency of the learning in which he is brought up is highly favourable to 
Christianity. » English literature, although it does not strike us, because we Have 
been habituated to it from our youth, is deeply imbued with Christianity. Hilton, 
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which is a favourite 1 class hook with those young men, is a highly religions hook. 
Bacon and Lock**, which are studied by the more advanc'd elnK-os, cannot In* said 
to have an irreligious tendency. The .Sped a tor, which was written with the 
express purpose of reforming the morals of the English. is a very favourite class 
hook with them, and it is their favourite model of style. Johnson's writings, 
which are known to he deeply religious, are very much studied in them. All those 
hooks, ami the hulk of our English literature, assume the truth of Christianity, and 
are imhued with the spirit of Christianity to a great extent. They are also inter- 
woven with the words of the Bible to a great degree, so that without ever looking 
into the ] tilde, one of those Natives must come to a considerable knowledge of it 
merely from reading English literature: sptd even supposing Shakespeare i»> he in's 
favourite author, a Hindoo kid who has keen nourished upon Shakespeare, am! has 
imhihed the spirit, of Shakespeare, will have a far more elevated charneli r than 
those ulm have fed upon the impurities of I lindooism. I must add as a contract 
to .'ll! this, that there is no more impracticable subject, in « religion.-, ; < i s . t of view, 
than a Hindoo who has been brought up according to the perfect manner of the 
law of his fathers. 


.So- c 


t'.Tre-a/i/an, 

A'.c./;. 


-3*1 Jane 1853 . 


0782. Lord Montemjk of Brandon. J Are these statements which you have made, 
as to the probabilities and the reason of the case, supported by practical results 
which you yourself have witnessed: have von been able to observe, in your own 
experience, the progress of the native character under the influence of edu- 
cation r 

1 hiring the 12 years 1 was in India, 1 made native education my particular 
study and object of attention ; 1 gave a considerable proportion of my time to it. 
T lived in the days of Bell and Lancaster, and popular education was a favourite 
pursuit of my family. My father established a school for his parishioners, and he 
sent me and my brothers and sisters to that school, mainly with the view of 
ewocraghig ihe poor people in the neighbourhood to send their children there. 
That v.as in days when popular education was not that fully established and 
acknowledged thing which it is now. ! imhihed that feeling early: and when I 
went to Delhi. I applied my-elf to the subject, as a matter of course, and I 
employ. -d niv leisure time in the way I described in my former examination : and 
will'll I went to Calcutta, I found the subject was in a much more advanced stage 
there. 1 became deeply interested in it there also, and studied it, not only by 
eonvors’ug with the Natives the young men and their parents — hut by being on 
intimate terms with every body alio had interested himself in education, and 
obtaining the full benefit of their experience. 

(>7K-. Chnirvitnt. I Have you found that those Natives who have been educated 
at those schools have become more truthful, and arc better public servants than 
those who have not had this advantage r 

Docidedlv so. I may instance my lit tie class at Delhi. Thai class was the nucleus 
of the Delhi College! Two of the students have visited this country: I have 
learned from them and Mr. Taylor, the head master ot the college, what has be- 
come of that class, and I was interested and gratified to lind what useful, and to 
some extent distinguished, members of society the great majority ot them had 
become. 

0784. Lord Mon ten "k of Brandon.] Were you acquainted with Mr. Kerr, who 
was the Principal of llooghly Colleger 

No. Ho was after my time. 

0785. But yon are familiar with the Report which he made: 

1 have read the first part of his hook. 

0780. Will you have the goodness to look at the extract now handed to you, 
and to state whether vou call it to mind t 
Yes. 


6787. Will you have the goodness to read it ? 

“ It may be asked, are the educated Natives more likely to prove- honest men 
and more useful public servants than the rest, of their countrymen. I believe they 
are. The universal impression among themselves is, that they are ; and of this 
distinction they are not a little proud. English principle's are-, to a certain eeetemt, 
engrafted in their hearts. It is becoming a point of honour with those Natives 
who have received a good education to be more truthful and trustworthy than 
(20. as.) A a the 
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the uneducated classes. A public feeling favourable to integrity -is growing up 
among them. As yet the feeling may not be strong; but even in its feeble state, 
it must be regarded as a good sign, and as one of the noblest fruits of the education 
they are receiving. I entirely concur in that — 1 entirely adhere to that. 

0788. You are aware, of course, of the great extension which has been given to 
the employment of the Natives in judicial offices of various kinds; now, does the 
result, of that extended employment confirm, or in any degree weaken, the opinion 
that you have formed of the progress of the Natives in the present state of edu- 
cation r 

ft greatly confirms that opinion, because, as Lord William Bent inek states in a 
despatch, of which I submitted an extract r to the Committee, that extended employ- 
ment of the Natives in the Judicial Department commenced under great disadvan- 
tages. They were taken from a class who had grown up under a system of depres- 
sion and discouragement : they belonged to the class of MoonsilTs, or to that of 
Ainlah or administrative officers of the Courts, both of whom had had very low 
salaries, and had in most cases been obliged to take gratuities from sheer necessity, 
in order to provide for their wives ami families, and to maintain that decent appear- 
ance which was expected from them. They had had no previous European educa- 
tion, literary or moral; and, therefore, I consider that the satisfactory mauner in 
which. 011 the whole, they have acquitted themselves, is a decided support of the 
opinion which T entertain of their capability for office. And when vve advance 
from this incipient state to that state when they will be regularly educated accord- 
ing to the superior literary and moral instruction obtained in our schools; and when 
they will obtain a superior profession of education, and imbibe the honourable and 
independent spirit of our English Lawyers, with whom they will be associated in 
the Combined Court, I expect, the happiest results from this superior develope- 
mei.it of the system. 1 

07*9. It lias been stated to the Committee by the high authority of Mr. Wil- 
bertorce Bird, that in this judicial employment the Natives have become very valu- 
able and trustworthy servants, having great advantages over the covenanted service, 
by reason ot their being better able to judge of native testimony, and more compe- 
tent therefore to come to a right conelusion than the covenanted servants: do you 
not think that although, thus far, it has led* to the successful result described by Mr. 
Bird, the experiment can hardly be looked upon as being fairly tried until the 
Native Judges an* more adequately paid, ami' until the Vakeels and subordinate 
officers of justice are, by education and by proper discipline, improved, so as to 
avoid corruption in all the inferior officers in the Courts : 

Tile experiment will not be fairly tried until two conditions are satisfied; one, 
that they shall be adequately paid, sufficiently to save them from the necessity of 
having recourse to indirect gains; and the other, that they shall be properly trained 
and educated. 

* 

(5790. ('/1 aim/ an.] Are you of opinion that the scale of remuneration should be 
different for the Native and for the European servants ? 

Yes, T think so. The circumstances which require so high a rate of remune- 
ration tor tin* Europeans are quite exceptional, and do not belong to the Natives of 
the country; and it is not necessary ; it would be money thrown away ; the Natives 
themselves do not expect it. 

0791. Lord Slant eagle of Brandon.] Practically, was not the danger which you 
describe, from the inadequacy of pay, as leading to corruption on the part of per- 
sons employed in the public service, felt in the early times of our dominion in India, 
even in relation to the European servants of flu* Company ; was it, not much com- 
plained of in the time of Lord Clive, and in subsequent times: and was not that 
the ground of the increase in the salaries? 

It led to the greatest abuses; and when Lord Clive went out to India the second 
time, to reform the Company’s administration, the first thing he did was to esta- 
blish the salt monopoly, for the purpose of providing a fund for giving adequate 
remuneration to the European servants ; and then he felt himself in a position to 
exact clean "handed ness from them. 

6792. Therefore this corruption, such as it may be, so far as it arises from 
inadequate pay, is a corruption which was manifested amongst the Europeans, as 

well 
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well as amongst the Natives; and it would he unjust to attribute it exclusively 
to the latter ? 

It was manifested quite as commonly, and more avowedly and nnbliishingly, by 
Europeans in those <lays. Hut the question may he asked, how we are to provide 
the means of properly educating the Natives, and properly paying them; to which 
I reply, that the two things are very closely connected. If we do justice to India, 
and if we satisfy the Natives that we have no object in view except- their benefit 
and improvement-, and if we set them on a course of improvement, and given, right 
bent and direction to the national mind, wo shall he able to reduce our military 
expenditure very considerably. A general increase in the pay of the Moonsifls; 
the simplification of the forms of judiciaJ proceeding so as to allow of cheap and 
speedy justice, such as is given in the County Courts in England, and in the Small 
Cause Court in Calcutta; the abolition of the Moturfa. ami the reform of the 
Rvotwar system hy the abolition of the tax on improvement*, and the other abuses 
which have been imported into it, would give more strength to our Government 
than many regiments. The fixing of the Land Revenue lor a long term of v car* in 
all the Presidencies ought to be accompanied hv a large reduction of establish- 
ment, and at Madras there will he an increase of revenue by the iucroa.-e of 
cultivation. The establishment of railways will also have a great tendency 
to enable us to reduce expenditure. Tt. will benefit the people and strengthen 
the Government in more ways than it is possible to describe. The whole 
machinery of society will he quickened and invigorated hy it. Whatever may- 
be the advantage derived from eummeree. manufactures, schools, mission:!' v 
societies, the intercourse bctvveeu town and country, the administration of the 
Government itself that advantage will he augmented by it in a very great degree 
The el'leet. of things which operate in a separate and independent manner mav he 
estimated: hut. that wlyeh acts hy giving life and intensity to everything else 
cannot be brought under any calculation. Railways will also he the greatest 
destroyer of caste, and the greatest missionary of all. 

()7015. And the greatest means of diffusing the English language t 

No doubt about it ; it will create a new state of feeling. “ Many shall run to and 
fro, and knowledge shall he increased.” 

0794. In a work upon Indian education, you stated, in the year IKJH. "The 
Native functionaries have acquitted tlfemselves extremely well, considering the 
corrupt school to which most of tlpon belonged, and the suddenness with which 
they were called to the performance of new and important duties; hut enough 
instances of delinquency ha vt; occurred to prove that the country will not reap the 
full benefit of the change that has been made, until we not only open preterment 
to the Natives, lint also furnish them with the means by which they may merit 
that preferment, and learn how to use it.” Has the experience which we have had 
since the year l SUN, by the more extended employment of Natives which has 
occurred since Jhat time, confirmed the opinions you expressed at that time 

Of late, in order to prepare myself to he examined, and rentier my evidence 
useful, 1 have employed a great deal of time in reading- and conversing, in a manner 
calculated to give me the best recent information about India; indeed. I have 
always felt so deeply interested in it, t hat any leisure I may have had ha* been in 
a great degree employed in reading about. India. For several years alter I returned 
from lining, the only reading l eared for was the Monthly Overland Mail. The rt suit 
of all my inquiries is, that the Natives have continued to improve in the manner 
in which they acquit: themselves in their superior employments. As the establishment 
of our policy towards India, so that there may be no longer any question about it. 
is a matter of vital importance, I would beg leave to hand in to the Committee, for 
the purpose of being printed in their Appendix, t lie last chapter of iny hook upon 
India, intituled “The Political Tendency of the different Systems of Education in 
use in India.” — [ The name is delivered in. Vide Appendix K.] 1 also beg leave to 

put in, in support of the last part of my evidence, an extract from the Kith Annual 
Report of the Calcutta Bible Association, show ing the greatly increased demand for 
Bibles, both in English and in the vernacular languages, caused by the progress 
of education. 

[The same is delivered in. — Vide Appendix L.J 

0795. Have yon considered the probable effect of education upon the progress 
of Christianity in India, and as connected with the duty and the practical obliga- 
tions of the Supreme Government ? 

(20. 33 .) a a 2 I have 


$i/L\ E. Trevelyan, 
K.C.B. 

- 3 € 1 June 1353. 
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I have maturely considered it, under a very deep seuse of the responsibility of 
entertaining 1 and expressing an opinion on sueli a vital point; and the result of my 
consideration is this; — The progress of the Missionaries at first was slow and pain* 
fnl; they were looked upon with great suspicion by the Natives. They were con* 
sidcred to he acting under false pretences, and to be really agents of the Government; 
and the native mind was in a state of great excitement, and distrust regarding 
them, the cause of which was as follows: (ioverument is afar more formidable 
machine in the blast, than it is in the Wot. Here we govern ourselves. Almost 
everything is done by local government, administered by the people themselves. 
There even thing U done by a great powerful centralised machine, which sweeps 
into its Treasury nearly the entire rent of the country, besides other large revenues; 
so that any direction which may he given to such a power must ho extremely 
serious and important. The Natives, generation after generation, have been accus- 
tomed to sec this great power turned to their forcible conversion. This idea was 
fixed in their minds. They fully expected that, our Government would follow in 
tin* course of its predecessors. They believed that the Missionaries were its 
agents. *1 hey were continued in this belief by observing that in those .early days 
there were very few Europeans in India who were not servants of the Government. 
In fact, everybody else was an interloper. It was always assumed, when an Eu- 
ropean appeared, that he was connected with the Government. By slow degrees 
the Natives got over this state of feeling. It. is a remarkable circumstance, that 
the timidity of the Government, and the fear and even dislike with which they 
regarded the proceedings of the Missionaries, and the discouragement which they 
gave to them, was the main cause which produced this change of feeling amongst 
the Natives. The establishment of the Herampon* Mission is an instance in point. 
Tho«e poor lmmhle men, C'arev and Mnrshmau, when they arrived in Calcutta 
penniless, and without even any superior education, were considered as dangerous, 
and they were forced to take refuge in the foreign settlement of Seram pore. After 
that came the American Missionaries, Judson and Newell: they arrived in the 
year 1808. They were treated in a still more oil-hand way, and were sent away. 
That, deportation of the American Missionaries was the foundation of the Pegu 
Mission, which is one of the most, nourishing in India, counting iis converts by 
tens of thousands. Mr. Cincaid’s congregation is said to number as many as 
ITi.OOO; and when his house at Hungoon was burnt down, bis native converts 
clubbed together and built, it up again. 

(i"t)(J. Lord MouIkhjIc of Brandon.] Do not you think it possible that tli«* great 
influence which Schwartz acquired was very much connected with his being entirely 
dissociated from the Government? 

No doubt of it ; he was a foreigner: In* connected himself early With the Native 
Chiefs; he \\ as tutor to the Ha ja of Tan jure : in fact, it was a foreign mission. At 
last the Natives became satisfied that they had nothing to fear from the Missionaries. 
They felt that they were on an equal footing with them; that tlicv might, if they 
liked, listen to their preaching, and take their tracts: and that whether they did so 
or not, there was no possibility of coercion; and the moment the Natives became 
persuaded of that, their feeling towards the missionaries changed, and they sent 
their children in numbers to their schools. The rich Natives had recourse to them 
to supply private tutors for their children, and they looked up to them in their true, 
character of benevolent popular Teachers. That is the stage at which wo have 
arrived. Indeed, 1 begin to fear that we have done something beyond it. There 
are also two other circumstances which characterize our present position. One is, 
that in former times we were merely one power among many. Wo were struggling 
for superiority, ft is only quite lately that the last independent power in India 
has been subdued in a violent contest. Now we are altogether strong. 'Iherc is 
nobody to oppose us. We ourselves have a feeling of entire strength, and the. 
Natives know that that is our position. Another circumstance is this, that real 
vital Christianity has made great progress among the Europeans in India; aud at 
every station there is a number, larger or smaller, of gentlemen and ladies, many 
of them holding most influential situations, who are professed and enthusiastic 
Christians, taking an active part in Bible and Missionary Societies and in Mission- 
ary Schools, and so forth ; aud although t greatly rejoiee in this circumstance, yet 
it is my duty to state that it involves great danger; and that if we depart from well- 
defined and established principles, we may give a scope to this enthusiastic religions 
feeling, which, in obedience to conscience, regards no consequences; which might 

be 
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bo of tins greatest possible prejudice bot-li to the progress of Christianity and to the 
continuance of our dominion in India, Avliieh, in my opinion, are equivalent terms. 
I think we have by no means passed the period when a violent revulsion of native 
feeling is to be apprehended. In my own time in India, the Malmmedan feeling 
ill India was stirred from Cane Comorin to Lahore, by a reform of Mnhniui'dunNm 
by the Wahabces, Avliieh eommeneed in Arabia and extended to India. A famous 
religious Chief, ealle<I Syyid Ahmed, passed through all the towns of India, from 
Madras and Calcutta upwards, preaching a crusade’ (llnjj) against the infidels and 
he led a large Mahomedan force into the Yusnfzve country on the frontiers of the 
Puiijauh and Afghanistan, where Ik* considered himself in a favourable position 
for commencing a religious war; and ‘there, he was joined year after "year by a 
great number of Maliomedans from all parts of India, including many per-'ons 
employed by us; so much so, lliat we used to lie surprised at Delhi at finding that 
persons av!io Avere considered as very cpiiet common-place people had assumed the 
green turban, and become Ghazees (a term equivalent to Crusaders). The King of 
Delhi, avIio was living on our bounty, used to receive the obeisance of the Glia zees 
sis they passed through Delhi, and to give them his Messing. Runjeet Singh had 
sometimes considerable difficulty in making head against this religious war. When- 
ever he gained a victory oA-er Syyid Ahmed, lie used to write to Sir Charles .Metcalfe, 
avIio AVius then the Resident at Delhi, to congratulate him, because be said we Avert* 
embarked in the same boat with him; avo were both regarded as Infidels; ami if 
the “ Lion of the Puujaub” was first swallowed up, we should he the next, and of 
that there could he no doubt whatever. The same feeling broke out. within If) 
miles of Calcutta, where a class ol ignorant Ryots, avIio were not even known (o be 
Maliomedans, hoisted the green flag and rose in rebellion, and the Governor- 
general had to send olfhis Commandant of Escort with the Cavalry of the Escort 
to put them down; and I remember seeing upwards of 300 of them crowded 
together in the gaol of Calcutta ; and I avus very glad when I got out from among 
them ; I did not like their looks at all. 


Si. 


975)7. Lord Wfmrndijf’c. | Did that religious movement at all affect the Maho- 
inedans in the Indian army ? 

Many of them left our ranks, and went on the crusade ; but tin* Maliomedans 
in the Infantry, Avhicli is the main part of the army, are very few. In the Cavalry, 
the major part are Maliomedans; but they were not (lied. It did not break into 
■British India; if it -bad. avc ahouhl have seen Avhicli side they Avould have taken. 
About the same time, Colonel Blair, tin* Commandant of the Nizam’s Morse, was 
put to death bv his oavii men on parade, owing to his having attempted some insig- 
nificant alteration in their dross, Avhicli offended their Mahomedan prejudices; and 
a friend of mine, a grandson of Flora Macdonald, Avas killed in a religions dispute 
between the Maliomedans and the Hindoos. 


0798. Chairman .] Do you apprehend that a religious movement of the same 
character may'be possible among the Hindoos, created in some degree by the appre- 
hension of measures designed for their conversion to Christianity - 

I conceive it to he quite possible. There have been local outbreaks of Hindoo 
religious feelings at Benares and elscAvhero; and if we gave them any sol’it ground 
to suppose that the Government was disposed to take an active part with the Mis- 
sionaries, it would give au advantage to the Pundits and other leading religious 
people athong the Hindoos, which might he productive of very disastrous con- 
sequences. 

9799. You are of opinion that it is very important, as far as the Government is 
concerned, that in all their efforts to promote education, they should carefully 
abstain from taking any step that would have the appearance of attempting to 
convert them to the Christian religion ? 

1 consider it of the highest consequence that the Government should firmly and 
consistently maintain the ground of entire neutrality and impartiality ; that is the 
principle on which wo have been constantly acting, and it has produced excellent 
fruits. I fear that a disposition exists to go from the extreme of excessive timidity 
to that of over-confidcucc ; and 1 have therefore called attention to the great 
importance of maintaining inviolate the fundamental principle of our Goa eminent in 
India, which is that of complete religious neutrality. 

6800. Lord Montaiyle of Brandon.] Even independently of our having acted 
upon that principle Avith respect to education, have there not been at A-arious times, 
(20. aa.) a a 3 from 
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from tlu! Government ami from the Governors of India, declarations advisedly made 
of non-interference with the faith of the people r 

A “nil 1 and again. I will give one which will answer for all. This is an extract 
from an answer which Lord William Bentinck made to an address which was pre- 
sented to him by the Missionaries of Bengal on his departure from India: “ I have 
the more reason to feel flattered by your kindness upon this occasion, inasmuch as 
it proceeds from those with whom, in their public capacity, I have carefully 
abstained from holding any communication. The professed object of your lives 
and labours is conversion. The fundamental principle of British rule, the compact 
to which the Government stands solemnly pledged, is strict neutrality. To this 
important maxim, policy, as well as good faith, have enjoined upon me the most 
scrupulous observance ; because, besides disarming (he disloyal of his most power- 
ful means of mischief, it tends to give contentment of mind to the good, and to 
form into one firm bulwark of defence the confidence and attachment of the whole 
population. The same maxim of striet neutrality is peculiarly applicable to the 
question, now so much agitated, of general education. 1 venture to give it as my 
firm opinion, that in all the schools and colleges under the support of Government, 
this principle cannot he too strongly enforced ; and that all interference and inju- 
dicious tampering with the religious belief of the students, and all mingling, direct 
or indirect, of Christianity with the; system of instruction, ought to he positively 
forbidden. It is held I know by many, that the improvement of the human 
mind in India, if unaccompanied by instruction in a purer faith, is calculated to 
destroy that, which exists, without substituting anything in its place. One of our 
best and most useful prelates, the late Bishop Turner, thought, otherwise. Mis 
was an opinion, in which the Moosulmaii, the Hindoo and the Christian, all in fact 
who believe their faith to he true, ought to join — that the more the mind is 
enlightened, the better it will be able to appreciate religious and every other truth. 
There is, I understand, in England a large class of excellent persons who consider 
as a compromise the protection afforded to the religious of the country, and would 
gladlv induce more active interference on the part, of the ruling power in the dif- 
fusion of Christianity. They may be assured that a more grievous error could not 
he entertained. The recollection of past ages, when conversion, by whatever 
means, bv fin* and sword, if persuasion failed, was the first care of the conqueror, 
is not obliterated from the memory or apprehensions of the pimple: and tin* greatest 
obstacle to the cause they espouse would he the distrust any decided intervention 
of the supreme authority would inevitably create. The extension of Episcopacy was 
not without objection, as involving the great principle of neutrality. Known as 
this great, dignitary is to derive his office from the (Town, and hearing always the 
rank and character of one of the highest officers of the State, it is dilfieult for the 
public to see him in his other capacity of head and patron of the Church Mis- 
sionaries, without having the suspicion that the Government must have some con- 
nexion with and interest in their proceedings. We may rely with confidence on 
the exercise of the greatest caution in this respect on the part oV our excellent 
diocesan, hut that caution is now, an I will always be, particularly called for. Being 
as anxious as any of these excellent persons for the diffusion of Christianity through 
all countries, but knowing better than they do the ground we stand upon, inv humble 
advice to them is, rely exclusively upon the humble, pious and learned Missionary. 
Mis labours, divested of all human power, create no distrust. Encourage education 
with all vour means. The offer of religious truth in the school of the 'Missionary 
is without objection : it is, or is not, accepted. If it is not, the other seeds of 
instruction mav take root, and yield a rich and abundant harvest of improvement 
and future benefit. I would give them, as an example in support of this advice, 
the school founded exactly upon these principles, lately superintended by the esti- 
mable Mr. Duff, that has been attended with such unparalleled success. L would 
say to them, finally, that they could not send to India too many labourers in the 
vineyard, like those whom I have now the gratification of addressing. ’ I sub- 
mit. these arguments to the Committee in the firm belief that the course I am 
advocating is the only one by which Christianity can safely and effectually be 
promoted ; and l am perfectly convinced that the greatest danger to which the 
progress of Christianity in India is liable, the greatest obstruction which it is 
likely to meet with, is the liability we are under to a panic and reaction in the 
native mind. Ft would throw us hack weeannot tell how far; we cannot tell how 
long we should be in recovering the ground we have gained ; we cannot tell oven 
what the political consequences, or the personal consequences to the Europeans in 

India 
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India might be.- And I must submit tills additional testimony -When 1 went to , 
Delhi as Extra Assistant, there was a gentleman there who was already of some 
years’ standing in the country, and was remarkable for the moderation of his 
opinions, and liis cool deliberate common sense, Mr. Francis Horsley Robinson, a 
civilian, who then held the situation of Secretary to Sir Charles Metcalfe, in his 
capacity of Commissioner of the Delhi Territory, lie has since filled a variety of 
situations in the Upper Provinces, the last of which was that of Member of the 
Board of Revenue at Agra. 1 saw him a few days ago, after many years ; and 
without my stating to him what my opinions on this point were, lie "said to me 
that the only misgiving he had was, that over strength would beget over-conlidence, 
and that our success would alarm (lie Natives at the same time that it- would 
induce our people to presume upon doing things which would produce a reaction. 

I was very much struck at the coincidence of our opinions, as hi* experience was 
later than mine coining down almost to the present time. ,So, having every con- 
fidence in him, I requested him to give me his opinions in w riting, which he did. 

I will only read a part of the paper, in order that I may not .cause unnecessary 
pain: — “ In my early service, the country was very unsettled and disturbed, and we 
had to depend a good deal on Natives of power and intliience to keep things 
tolerably quiet. W e were obliged to be civil ami kind to the people then; 
aud civility and kindness produced their usual effort, land William Bcntinck 
openly declared that his policy was to bring forward the Natives, and clla-e 
the galling distinctions of conquest. .Since his retirement, the progress of our 
strength has increased till we have become perfectly strong; no one dreams 
of opposing us. We have, in consequence, retrograded in courtesy to the Natives, 
and have ceased to live at all familiarly with them. Besides, the body of the Civil 
Service, and many of the Military, have embraced extreme religious opinions, so that 
too mail) look on the Natives with increased antipathy as pagans and unbelievers, 
and enemies of God, in addition to the prejudices of colour and caste. All kinds 
of imprudences are committed. I have known a ci\il officer make the native 
servants of the (Jovern merit in attendance on him, aud his own servants, attend 
family worship, and that, to complete the absurdity, in English ; and an officer 
commanding a regiment, to prohibit the Hindoos from honouring the colours with 
incense and garlands" — that answers in the Indian Army to our practice of saluting 
the colours aud blessing the colours by th,e Chaplain when they are presented to a 
regiment — “ a tiling as old as the Indian Army: that regiment subsequently muti- 
nied." It mav not have been ow ing to that particular act, but it may have been 
owing 1.0 a course of conduct which arose from the spirit which dictated that act. 
“The fountains in the Government Gardens at Agra — a favourite resort of the 
Natives on Sundays — were stopped from playing on the Sabbath, and made to play 
on Thursdays.” They are beautiful gardens. The tall, dark cypresses, the pure 
white marble of the Taj, and the play and sparkling of the fountains, make a beau- 
tiful combination ; and Sunday being the general holiday of the Natives connected 
with the Courts taid Public Offices, as well as of the Europeans, it used to be a 
place of general resort on that day. “ Government have shown a dangerous and 
marked partiality for the Missionaries. There is a law in full vigour compelling 
the Board of Revenue to see that all religious endowments are duly administered. 
The li«v is unrepealed ; but there is an Order of the Home Government prohibiting 
their servants from having anything to do with religious trusts not Christian. 

A Mahometan ruler, and a Hindoo of great wealth, who had been a distinguished 
soldier in our service, both consulted me as to getting Government to take charge of 
splendid charitable and educational endowments they propose to make.” There is a 
stereotyped form of native endowments. It includes a hospital, a poor-house (that 
is, the distribution of alms), and a college or school; and a mosque or Hindoo 
temple is often annexed. “ [ had to point out to them that they must strike out 
respectively an endowment for a temple and a mosque which they had included in 
tile endowments. ( shall never forget the surprise, pain and incredulity wit h w hich 
both at first, listened to me. The surprise and incredulity soon ceased, but the 
pain and anger remained. Neither of the charitable and educational endowments 
"ere made — the temple and mosque have been endowed.” Now, l beg to guard 
myself against being supposed to entertain an opinion that we ought to eoiieeru 
ourselves with religious endowments of any kind. I am strongly of opinion that 


muiient ; hut 


" r e ought to have nothing to do with religious endowments as a Cover 
l think, nevertheless, that this statement is important, as showing the present stale 
of native feeling. 

(20.33.) aa4 C80 1 . Chairman . ] 
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(5801. Chairman. ] Was tin* Government Official Act anything, more than a 
form for the purpose of giving legality to an act of the Natives? 

The Government was to accept a trust for the whole together; ami there was a 
prohibition against accepting Hindoo ami Mahomedan religious trusts. So that 
he was unable to take it ; and, consequently, the educational part, which Mas common 
to tin* two, fell to the 1 ground. I think that the prohibition to administer religious 
trusts is a right regulation; but, nevertheless, those circumstances are important, 
as showing what- is working in the native mind. “ In a case where a Missionary 
M as fined by a Magistrate for a contempt of Court, Government- interfered, in spite 
of my protot that the proper course for the Missionary was an appeal to the 
proper judicial authority. The Jlome Government also noticed the case. Now, 
I have known the Government repfaitedly refuse to interfere, and very properly, 
even in cases of extreme wrong, with the regular course of justice; but they 
departed from this wholesome rule in the ease of a Missionary. It is a fact that 
communications have passed among the Mahomedans, and pledges have been 
exchanged, to rise if forcible conversion is attempted. The fear is vain ; hut its 
existence, however unfounded, is ail element of danger. The last riot at. Benares 
was made under pretence of the authorities striving to do away with the caste 
of the prisoners in gaol, by forcing them to mess together ; and this very 
messing system has caused outbreaks in different gaols, in wdiieh I think J com- 
pute* moderately when l say, that 100 lives have been taken.” At Patna, 
the mass of the population so entirely sympathised with the convicts in gaol, 
that the troops had to be called out to guard the outside of the gaol against the 
people. u There Mere, to my knowledge, sanguinary repressals of mutinies on 
this score in the gaols of Allahabad and Ghazeepoor ; and I have heard of others. 
If by the imprudence of Government a spirit of religious patriotism is once 
excited in India, and if it get into the army, our power is at an end. Besides, 
these tilings defeat their own purpose. The patronage of Government — a Go- 
vernment of conquerors — will he found fatal to the progress of Christianity. It 
Mas while the Missionary was neglected, and almost persecuted, that he laid the 
foundation of the success that now begins to show itself. This very success adds 
to the alarm felt by the mass of the people, and calls for more prudence. Our 
only safe and just policy is perfect impartiality and neutrality in matters of 
religion.*' 


(JW)2. Karl of Harrowhy. J Do you conceive it consistent with impartiality to 
take care that the Native, when he becomes a 'Christian, shall not be exposed to 
peculiar disabilities ? 

Kntirelv so; and l consider it quite consistent x\ith 'impartiality to have perfectly 
equal examinations uitli a view to admission to public employment of the kind 
1 described in my last evidence?, and perfectly equal assistance given to all schools, 
Christian, Mahomedan ami Hindoo, on condition of good secular instruction being 
given in them. 


(5S03. You would not withhold assistance; from a school for the benefit of Indo- 
Britons because there was some scriptural instruction given in it ? 

No; nor from a school for the benefit, of the Natives. I would give assistance, 
for example, to Dr. Duff’s school in its secular capacity, if it complied with the 
prescribed conditions with regard to secular education. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Loud President. 

. Earl of A lu emaiilk. 
Earl of IIarrowmy. 

Earl of Stradiihokr. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Lord Mont Eagle. 


Lord Colciikstrr. 

Lord Wharnclifpk. 

Lord Wynfoud, 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Mo N tea g us of Brandon. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


SIR CHARLES EDWARD TREVELYAN, K.C. 11., is again called in, and 

further examined as follows: 

(ISO 1. Chairman .] TO wlmt class of schools is the use of the Bible restricted? 

The Bible is not admitted as a class-book into the ( iovernment seminaries. 
This ride has been objected to as implying hostility to the progress of Christian 
truth ; but no opinion was ever more mistaken. When we formed English libra- 
ries in connexion with the different Government institutions on the re-organization 
of the system of instruction after the resolution of 1835, the Bible was placed in 
all the libraries; and I understand that it is now desired that Maut’s and other 
Commentaries on the Bible should also be placed there, to which I see no objection ; 
nor is there any objection l*o the best religions books being placed there. As has 
been already. stated, the hooks of English literature which are ordinarily studied 
in the Government seminaries, such as Milton, Bacon, Locke, Addison and John- 
son, are replete with allusions to the Bible, and frequent reference to the Bible is 
indispensably necessary in order to their being properly understood. 'I he Bible is 
accordingly constantly referred to by the teachers and students in the course ot 
their instruction, and it is often found at the examinations that the young men 
have in this way, and by reading the Bible out of school, acquired a considerable 
amount of Christian knowledge. I hero is no restriction whatever to prevent it. 
In reference to this part of the subject, 1 beg to read the following extract from 
Mr. Kerr’s History of Native Education in Bengal and Agra: In none of the 
rules recfintly published is there any such prohibition ; and, in practice, the 
teacher is left at liberty to speak to bis pupils on religion, on Christianity, on the 
distinct Evidences of Christianity, with nearly the same freedom as he might do in 
a theological seminary. In institutions where Milton and Addison and Johnson 
are class-books, it is impossible to abstain from all reference to religion. Bacon’s 
works, too, which form one of our text-books ; the Essays, the Advancement of 
Learning, and even the Novum Orgamun, are full of scriptural illustrations, for the 
proper understanding of which the student mnst be referred to the Bible. Tt may be 
added, that out text-books on Moral Philosophy are wholly Christian in their 
spirit and tendency. In Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers, which is carefully 
studied without curtailment, there is a distinct chapter on the Evidences ot 
Christianity. In the same author’s work on the Moral Feelings, which is also 
studied without omitting any part of it, the existence and attributes ol God, the 
relation of man to God, the probability of a Divine Revelation, the nature and 
province of Faith — all viewed in a Christian light — are some of the subjects which 
come under review, and which our students are expected to master. Even Adam 
(20. 84 .) B » Smith’s 
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1 Smith’s work, which does not directly touch on religion, is full of noble, and what 
may truly ho called, Christian sentiments. I do not presume to say that religion 
forms as prominent a branch of study in the Government colleges as in the Mis- 
sionary institutions. But neither is it excluded with that jealous eare that is 
sometimes supposed. 'Hie primary design of the Government scheme of education 
is to advance the progress of civilization in India liy the diilusion of useful know- 
ledge, as the phrase is generally understood. The design of the. Missionary 
institutions is to convert the Natives to Christian it y. The two objects are distinct, 
but they are by no means opposed to one another.” ft is added as a note hero, 
“ Addison closes the Essay No. 7 of (be Spectator in a strain of serious piety. 
‘ l know but one way,’ says he, * of fortifying my soul against these: gloomy 
presages and terrors of mind, and that is by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who disposes of events aud governs futurity. When 
1 lay me down to sleep, l recommend myself to his care : when 1 awake, I give 
myself up to his direction.’ (.'an any one doubt that it must he improving to 
Hindoo students, in a religious and moral point of view, to read such passages! 
When the Kssay was read not long ago in one of the colleges, the teacher told bis 
students that, though Hindoos, they might well imitate the example of Addison, 
‘when they lay themselves down to sleep, recommending themselves to Clod’s care, 
and whim they awake, giving themselves up to his direction/ To this, as they 
always do when the conversation turns upon religious subjects, they listened with 
serious attention. It is sometimes said that the education we give makes our 
students sceptical. It does make them sceptical -sceptical of all those degrading 
ideas with which tile notion of a Deity is associated in Hindoo minds.'' * * * 

“ In the first place, the efforts of the educational authorities, and of those imme- 
diately engaged in the business of instruction, are systematically directed towards 
the object of communicating truth in historical, philosophical, and scientific 
subjects. Are the opponents of the Government system prepared to say that 
the communication of true knowledge on these subjects has a tendency unfavourable 
to belief in true religion' It would lie unreasonable to suppose that it has any 
such tendency. Secondly, it is stated, that, we take from the Hindoos their own 
belief, and give them nothing in its place. It is true that the knowledge we 
communicate clears the Hindoo mind of much that is frivolous and false in their 
own religious system. But it. cannot he admitted that it shakes in the least, their 
belief in those principles which form the foundation of all •religion, such as the 
existence of God, the greatness aud goodness of Clod, the providence of God, the 
probability of a future state of rewards and punishments. So far from these 
invaluable principles being shaken by our system of* education, tliev arc brought 
into clearer light by it. and belief in them is continued. If our syste,m had indeed 
the ellect of depriving the Hindoos of their belief in these principles, and of the 
hopes built upon them, it might fairly be denounced as most pernicious. Thirdly, 
if we look at actual results, it will he found that of the well-educated converts to 
Christianity, neurit as many have come from the Hindoo College and'other Govern- 
ment institutions as from the Missionary seminaries. The fact is generally 
admit ted ; and perhaps it is not so strange as may at first appear. In the Missionary 
seminaries religious instruction is commenced at an early age, before the under- 
standing is ripe for its reception. Tin: youths are systematically drilled in Catechisms 
and in the Evidences of Christianity. They acquire a habit of listening with 
apparent attention, of admitting everything that the teacher requires, of answering 
questions on religion by rote, without any exercise of the understanding. In some 
cases, a habit of dissimulation is formed, unknown to the missionary, who, uncon- 
sciously and from the best motives, has been cultivating one of the prominent vices 
of the Native character. It is surely needless to point out that the youth in 
whom this habit of dissimulation is formed is most unlikely ever to act with 
manliness, or to do anything that demands a sacrifice, such as conversion to 
Christianity very often demands. From all these dangers the Government institu- 
tions are free. 'Die principles of a foreign religion are not pressed prematurely 
upon unripe minds. The pupils are expected on no occasion to express what they 
do not believe. When they begin, of their own accord, to turn their attention to 
the Christian religion, to enter into conversation, and to read books upon the 
subject, it is with a keen relish, and with minds untainted by habits unfavourable 
to a sincere reception of truth. The consequence is, that some of the most intelli- 
gent among them, voluntarily, and from the purest motives, embrace Christianity.” 
f conceive that it would not be for the advantage of Christian truth that the Bible 

should 
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should be, treated as a lesson-book for learning to read. The system of teaching SirC.E/Trevdyan , 
the Bible as an ordinary class-book is now generally rejected by persons who take K.C.B . 

an interest in education. We would not teach it to our own children in that — “ 

manner. In order that the Bible may be successfully taught, teachers should be a ** th JukiC l8 ^** 
selected who have not only a satisfactory knowledge of the doctrines of the Bible, 
but who have their heart in the object, and sincerely desire its success. In other 
words, if the Bible were to be taught in the (iovermnent seminaries, it Mould be 
necessary to organize them for theological instruction, in the maimer in which 
Dr. Duti’s and other missionary schools are organized. If the Bible weie taught 
in a rantive, perfunctory and irreverent manner by a common master as a common 
class book, it would have an injurious effect upon the young Native*, by ]froducing 
a deadness and iudiUerence of feeling; and if, beyond that, the pe rsons employed 
to teach the Bible were not themselves good Christ ians and their life and conduct 
were not conformable to what they taught, it would have a most pernicious effect 
upon the young men, for the Native children are extremely acute, and an* very good 
judges of character. 1 therefore* think it. would be far 1 .utter that there should be 
a division of labour in this as well as in other subjects ; that the ( io\ernment 
should continue to go, as far as they safely can, in the instruction given by them ; 
that is, that they should give the best possible practical general education, with a 
friendly feeling towards Christian truth, in common will; all other truth: mid that 
tlu 1 Missionaries and others more immediately interested in the progress of 
Christianity should take any means they think proper for instructing and influ- 
encing the young men so brought up. They might, if they tin light proper, 
establish a lecture-room opposite every one of the ( Government institution*-:, as 
Dr. Dull' did opposite, tins Hindoo College. They might distribute Bibles and 
religious books, and books on the Kvidcncos of Christianity, to :mv extent thev 
think proper; and l am £:it isfied tlial in this manner, if Christianity lias a lair field 
and no favour, it must ultimately prevail. As long as the* old system, according to 
which it was held to be the duty of the magistrate to “ maintain truth/’ as well 
as to execute justice,” prevailed, the matter was extremely simple, and tint 
resources of the State were* employed in teaching the particular opinions held by 
1 1 io.se who happened to be in the povses.vinn of the ( Government . But. im*e 
the principle of toleration has been established, from the Reformation down- 
wards, very considerable modifications B havo been made in this principle. The 
Scotch and Irish Colleges are one modification, and it is precisely on that 
model that the (Government semi nifties are established: that is. that tin* young 
men attend them daily, living at their own homos or in places pro\ided by their 
relations or friends, and receive such religious instruction as i.lieir relation., and 
others interested in their welfare think proper. The Privy Council ^vstem, in its 
dealing witli the Dissenters, is another modification of tin* original principle. That 
also I propose to take as the model of an advanced measure for assisting and 
extending education in India. The extracts from the Bible in tin* schools in 
Ireland form another instance* ; but I do not think it will he proposed to extend 
that system to India. Now, if it has been necessary that there should be a com- 
promise of this kind in Knghind, nml in the United Kingdom, where tin* religious 
differences are only minor deferences on the* non-essential points of Chrbuiauit v. 


how much more necessary is it in India, where iin 1 umcmur is i.imum 
tianity and its opposites, Miudooism and Malmmedaiiism. A. very plausible //mini 


argument, might be adduced of this kind. It might be said, suppose that in 
any particular district of British India, Dacca for instance, two-thirds of the 


Natives of the place were willing that the Bible should he introduced into the 
fJovernment College, what solid objection can there be in that case to its intro- 
duction? My answer is, that if I lie Dacca district comprehended the m hole of 
British India, certainly the point ought to he yielded, because it is clearly our duty 


to give the Natives the best instruction which, on a large ami sound 


view 


Ilnur 


prevailing disposition, they are willing to receive. But the Dacca district is not 
t ho whole of British India. There are hundreds of other districts which arc :u 


v ery unequal stages of advancement. In most of them the Natives an* -till, 
religiously considered, in a very mire formed, nnadvaneed, and sensitive state; and 
if the British Government should depart in any one instance from the great, 
principle of religious neutrality upon which it has constantly acted up to the 
present time, they would become seriously alarmed. And if. besides that, con- 
versions took place in the Dacca district, in consequence of the system contended 
for being adopted, which is the object aimed at by those who advocate the plan, 
^20. 34.) B n 2 the 
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that one very important feature of the present state of India is, that zealous and vital 
religion lias made if rent ] 'regress among the Europeans, at which I greatly rejoice. 
But if this element is not properly dealt with, it inay he produetiveof very dangerous 
and evil consequences. So long as the zealous religious English people have no 
otiicial looting in the (government seminaries, no harm can ensue, and their efforts 
find plenty of scope eLo where. They may promote missionary dibits in any part 
of the count iv. They may instruct at other hours the young men who are 
brought up at the Government seminaries; hut, if we once, l»y allowing the Bible 
to he studied in the Government seminaries as a class-book, give to zealous 
Christians an official footing in those sejninaries, it is impossible to say what the 
consequences might he. All barriers would then be broken down, and the 
principle of neutrality, which lias hitherto been our great security, and the great 
cause of our success in enlightening the Natives, both in secular and divine know- 
ledge, would be at an end. I 11 the Madras Presidency, a different course has 
been followed, and the consequence has been that while the Europeans have been 
disputing whether religion should be taught by the Government, the. Natives 
have, with certain limited exceptions, remained without any instruction; which is 
the more to be regretted because there is no intermediate language in the Madras 
Presidency like Persian, which so long liadled our efforts in Bengal ; and English 
is alroadv in extensive use as a common medium of communication between 


persons speaking different languages. Lastly, even supposing that every other 
objection to the employment of the Government seminaries for giving instruction 
to the Natives in Christianity were got over, the question would immediately 
arise. Wliat form of Christianity r and then the unhappy and damaging fact of the 
existence of considerable differences of opinion among Christians would be made 
apparent; and the spirit of religious controversy, which is happily nearly dormant 
in India, because Christians of every persuasion are on an equality, and they all 
pursue their respective objects on the voluntary principle without interfering with 
eaeli other, would he evoked. 


()80,”>. Lord Mmttt’dgle of Brandon.] From your attention to this question of 
education in India, and from your knowledge of the present, state of the educa- 
tional institutions in India, can you inform the Committee whether or not, in 
many instances. Natives of the country d:> not combine in the management of 
those institutions with British-horn subjects ? 

It is a rule of all our institutions. 


0800. Do you consider that the rule of mixed • administration, as in some 
degree representing the various interests of the Natives and of Europeans, is 
important in order to the gradual extension and success of education in India: 

! consider it very important indeed; because education is entirely a voluntary 
act ; and, in order to carry it on successfully, we must carry the young men and 
their parents with us. 

080f. Supposing that in all the Government establishments there were to be 
superadded now, as a necessary part of the education, instruction in our Sacred 
Writings ; what effect do you think that would produce upon the co-operation of 
the Natives as members of the governing bodies of those various educational 
establishments ? 

I think it would lead to great alarm on the part of most of them, ‘and to an 
extensive withdrawal ; but even admitting that a certain number remained, it 
must he remembered that the Natives themselves are in very different stages of 
progress. In many cases, where they have had considerable opportunities of 
learning Christian truth by reading and conversation with Europeans, they are 
very much disposed towards it, and anxious to promote it. In other eases they are 
perfectly indifferent to religion ; and it is quite possible that a limited number 
even of Natives of high standing might be content to belong to our committees 
on this new footing, and that a great flame might notwithstanding arise in the 
body of the Native community. 

G80H. You think that, even assuming that that alteration of tho system, by 
allowing more liberty of giving religious instruction in the Government establish- 
ments, might not lead to the w ithdrawal of all the Natives attached to them, there 
woidd lie such a withdrawal as would materially affect tho general cause of educa- 
tion, and that it would tend to excite alarm amongst the Natives ? 

I think 
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I think there would bo a considerable withdrawal, lint I also think that the Sir C.K Trevelyan , 
alsirm would not be at all in proportion to the number of withdrawals ; for. besides K.C.B. 
the motives which I mentioned just now, it must never be forgotten that the ,8 t i, JITnT*i 8<- 

English are the dominant race in India; they are the governing body ; and many ' 

an influential Native will stand by his Judge or Collector, or his close European 
friend, in a matter which may be extremely dangerous and objectionable. 


0809. An analogy has sometimes been drawn between the instruction of the 
Hindoo in his Shastras, and other sacred writings, and the instruction of the 
Mahoinedan in the Koran on the one hand, and the instruction of the scholars in 
the Bible on the other ; does it appear to you that, that analogy is a correct one, 
and that there is no greater necessity for studying those Oriental saered'V citings 
in pursuing the secular and philological study of those Oriental languages, than 
there is for studying the Bible in pursuing the philological and literary study of 
European languages? 

There is this difference, that the Maliomedan and Hindoo religions are founded 
upon the principle of all learning, sacred and profane, being completely bound up 
together *and identified, and the seal of religion being given to the whole. It 
is all stereotyped together, and it would he very difficult to obtain a tolerable 
Sanscrit or Arabic education without learning a great deal of their religion. It is 
not so to the same extent with English literature; for although our English litera- 
ture is deeply imbued with the words and spirit of the Bible, yet it is quite possible 
to obtain a very good secular education without any direct Christian instruction; so 
that then* is a great dillereneo between the two cases. But admitting that the 
circumstance adverted to in the question is an inconsistency, yet it is one the 
limits of which are daily contracting. Before many years pass the Sanscrit and 
Arabic Colleges will cease to be resorted to for the purpose of general instruction; 
and if they are maintained, it will he merely as literary philological and antiquarian 
institutions. That is a departing system, while the English system is a growing 
system; and it, is of course of more importance to adhere to right principles with 
regard to what is daily increasing and germinating, than with regard to what is 
dying out. 


fiS 1 0. Independently of the considerations to which you have adverted, is not 
a knowledge of many ancient Oriental hooks of religion, the Koran for instance, 
absolutely necessary, iji order to acquire h knowledge of the laws which are founded 
upon them ? t 

It is indispensably necessary. The Shastras, the Koran, the Halavah, and other 
Maliomedan hooks which I jj light mention, have two characters. They are part ly 
secular and partly religious; and the two subjects are mixed up together in such a 
way as to he quite inseparable ; so that if it is proper to encourage the study of 
Arabic and Sanscrit learning for philological, historical and antiquarian purposes, 
it is indispensable that a certain amount of so-called religious knowledge; should he 
received bv the students. 

V W 


6811. Will not that necessity diminish in proportion as the law of India is 
simplified and reduced to what may he considered au Indo-European system of 
law, in place of resting upon those more? ancient authorities. The question lias 
reference especially to the introduction of the Lex Loci ? 

The codification of the laws of India, and as it were the rescuing of those laws 
from the Arabic and Sanscrit media, and comprehending them in a single English 
and vermicular medium, is the key both to the change adverted to by your Lord- 
ship and to many other most beneficial changes. When that lias been done, 
although some years may pass before the matter becomes apparent to the world, 
the Arabic and Sanscrit languages will cease to be of any use, except for the 
philological and antiquarian purposes to which I alluded, and a smattering of 
them for religious purposes, so long as those religions prevail, in the case of the 
Mahomcdans especially, with whom it is a point of religious duty to learn a certain 
number of Arabic prayers by rote, without understanding them ; and to that extent, 
probably, the language will continue to be learnt. 


6812. Therefore it is your opinion that those improvements in the law, giving 
it a British character and the codification of the laws in simple language, will not 
only produce a direct effect upon the improvement of the law and its administra- 
tion, but will incidentally tend to open the way for the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the Christian religion r 

(20. 84 .) b B 3 Yes. 


B B 3 
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Yes. It. is by far the most important simple measure that can be adopted, not 
only tor the improvement of the judicial system of India, but for the unlighteti- 
ment and Christianization of India. 

(58K5. ford Bishop of Does not the instruction of the Hindoos in 

the Oriental literature, of which you have just spoken, necessarily imply making 
them acquainted with the most impure writings probably which exist in the 
world i 

Speaking generally, it does ; but there is a difference even in the Sanscrit 
literature. 1 have read several Sanscrit books, parts of the great epic poem of 
the llamayana for instance, and especially a theological metaphysical poem, called 
the Bhagavat fleeta, which forms an episode of the Mahabharut, with which 
I was so much delighted that I read it through several times, which have not 
that impure tendency ; but may said, to a certain extent, to have an elevating 
tendency. 

OH 1-1. But speaking of the general and more popular form of this Oriental 
literature in which those youths are instructed, is it not marked hy the very 
grossest possible impurities r 

Yes ; the more popular forms of it especially are marked with the greatest 
immorality and impurity. 

0815. Are you at all a ware whether the degree of instruction given under our 
rule in Oriental literature lias led to a great increase in the circulation of the 
worst works of that kind, especially at Calcutta i 

1 cannot take upon myself to say that. 

081 (!. Can you tell the Committee anything concerning the amount of circulation 
of those books, as it lias been ascertained by the (lovermuent ? 

The most corrupt impure books in the Native languages ‘are extensively circulated 
at Calcutta, bill we did not trace it directly to the instruction in Sanscrit given at 
the Sanscrit College. 


0817. Are von able to tell the Committei. whether, coeval with that measure of 
instruction in Oriental literature, there has been a greatly increased demand for 
th" production of 1 lose most polluted exampl ^ * 

l have no douh that there has been ..an increase in the circulation of such 
immoral books; but T attribute it mainly to the introduction of the Press, for 
printing is quite a recent art in India. The fir A printed Bengal book was Hal bed’s 
fJrammar. which was printed there towards the end of the last century; so that 
the introduction of this new power of printing has given a stimulus to all kinds of 
literature among the Natives, good and bad ; and so long as the Natives are still 
under the corrupt influence of llindooism, the greater proportion of the books art; 
naturally of t hat corrupt kind. The Missionaries are aware of the potency of this 
new engine, in its relation to the vernacular languages, and they have with great 
wisdom turned their attention to the formation of a new vernacular literature 
based on Christian principles. So that while' there is an increase of immoral books 
in the vernacular languages, there is a much greater increase of moral and Christian 
books. «■ When tin* first attempts were made to educate the Native's on correct 
principles, there was almost an entire absence of suitable; hooks, and the Calcutta 
School Book Society was establishes! in 181 0—1 7 hy Sir 15. Hyde Hast, and the English 
and Native gentlemen acting with him, to supply this want. Sir Iv If. East 
wrote as follows to Mr. Harrington on the 28th May 1817: “This plan” [the 
foundation of the; Hindoo College] “ having taken so well, has encouraged the 
“ formation of another, for providing hooks of moral and amusing and scientific 
“ instruction for Native; youth of all descriptions, in which plan the Hindoos and 
“ Mussulmans have unite*! with English gentlemen. This is the only safe anel 
“ practicable method to stop the fearful course e»f demoralization amongst this 
“ people, and to give them in time better views. In the meantime its immediate 
“ effect is to promote honest., peaceable and orderly habits.” The first prospectus 
of the Society commenced as follows: “A few individuals engaged in establishing 
•* schools for the instruction of Native children having found a great obstacle to 
“ their exertions in the want of lessons arid books in the Native languages, suited 
fi to tlic capacities of the youug, or at all adapted to the purposes of enlightening 
“ their minds or improving their morals, &c.” And the third rule of the Society 
was as follows : “ It forms no part of the design of this institution to furnish 

“ religious 
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“ religious bodks : a restriction, however, very far from being meant to preelnd 
“ the supply of moral tracts or works of a moral tendency, which, without iuter- 
“ fering with the religious sentiments of any person, may be calculated to enlarge 
“ the understanding and improve the character.” 

0818. Can you state to the Committee whether one of the objections to the 
education of females in India is not the fact, that- they must, if they study Oriental 
literature at all, study books of this exceedingly debasing character ? 

It is very unusual for females to cultivate the learned languages ; I never knew 
but of one instance of a Native female who could read or write Persian, the 
daughter of the late Nawnb Ahmed Bujish .Khan. I presume that the-quest ion 
does not relate to their st udying the learned languages : and as regards the 
vernacular languages, it depends entirely upon the guidance under which they 
are. If they are under the guidance of .Missionaries or good Christian people, or 
even of enlightened moral Hindoos and Maliouiedaus, there is now a sullicient body 
of vernacular literature of an improving and elevating character to furnish the 
basis of ;i system of instruction for them, and it is rapidly increasing. 

6819. But my question is not whether they could not bo taught in something 
else; but whether you are cognizant of the fact, that one of the great objections 
to be made against females studying these languages was the necessity , if they 
studied tin? learned languages at all. of their being made conversant with a parti- 
cular kind of literature which even male Hindoos thought unlit for females? 

1 never before beard it even proposed that native females should study the 
learned languages of India; but certainly, from my knowledge of those languages, 
1 should say that it would be impossible for a female to cultivate Sanscrit litera- 
ture without learning a great deal which would be extremely objectionable for any 
female to read. * 

<1820. Even in the estimate of a Hindoo? 

Yes. even in lilts estimate of a Hindoo, because, whatever license they may take 
themselves, they are very careful of the purity of their women. 

6S21. Lord Motti t'tu/U’ of Brandon.] The Committee are aware that tin* lare 
Mr. Betlmnc, with great generosity, devoted the sum of 10 . 000 /. for female 
education ; and I believe other person* of piety and earnestness in India have 
looked with great anxiety to the education of native females. Is there any 
instance that has ever come to yom* knowledge of the female instruction so esta- 
blished, or so contemplated, involving that which has formed the subject of the 
questions that have been recently put to you, namely, the cultivation of the 
ancient learned languages '? 

Never. The idea is quite new to me. 

6822. You never heard of that either in Asia or in England ! 

Never. 1 neyer heard of any lady studying even Persian, which is much short of San- 
scrit, in difficulty, except in one instance, the Nawab Ahmed Buksh Khan's daughter. 
1 have seen letters from her. It, was known all over the country, and it was consi- 
dered as a remarkable fact, that a lady should bo able to read and write a moderately 
learned language, answering more to French than to. Latin. It is, however, 
evident from the Sanscrit Plays, that in very ancient times, women of rank, at 
least, were, taught to read and write, and the accomplishments of drawing and 
music. Urvasi extemporises a verse which she writes upon a birch leaf, and which, 
falling into the bauds of the Queen of Pururavas, is read by her principal female 
attendant. JMalati draws a picture of her beloved JMadhav a ; and frequent allu- 
sions are made to the Sangita fSftla, or Music Hall. In the Ajunta leave paintings, 
women are represented jus engaged in study with books of palm-leaves. 

6823. Lord Bishop of Oxford . ] Is it not the fact, that it is a principle settled 
in the Native mind, that females should rot be educated ? 

I do uot recollect any precept to that effect- in their books. Menu, which is 
the best seminary of Hindoo law, strongly enjoins that females should always 
remain in a state of dependence, that is, before they are married, to their lather 
End mother; when they are married, to their husband, and in their widowhood, 
to their husband’s relations : but I do not remember any injunction to keep 
them in ignorance. That such is the practice, there is no doubt, and I rather 
attribute it to unreformed human nature. The men are the strongest. 'I hey 
have the upper hand. They have not imbibed the disinterested and benevolent 

( 20 . 34 .) b n 4 doctrines 
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SirC.li. Trevelyan, doctrines of Christianity, and, therefore, they keep their females in the state of 
XfX- subjection. 

28 th June 1853 . 6824. My question was, not what the sacred books of the Hindoos taught, hut 

whether there was not in the Native mind, generally, a settled feeling against the 
education of their females ? 

Yes, 1 think there is a very strong prejudice against it ; 1 do not think it goes 
the length of a principle: it is a principle among the Natives that the females 
should live in subjection and seclusion ; and the giving them a good education 
especially if they are collected in schools for the purpose, is at variance with this 
principle. 

f, 

6825. There is a strong prejudice in the Native mind against the instruction 
and education of females ? 

Undoubtedly. 

6826. That is not of recent date, is it r 

No, of ancient date ; it is gradually yielding to the progress of enlightenment; 
and the principal way in which it is made to yield is, that the young 1 men who 
have been educated in the new and improved learning become dissatisfied with 
the ignorance of their wives, who are brought up according to the old Native 
fashion, and find them unfit companions for themselves. 1 think that is the way 
in which Native female education will be mainly brought about, by educating the 
men, who will then educate the women. At the same time, the greatest praise is 
due to Mrs. Wilson. She is a very remarkable woman. During the time I was at 
Calcutta she was the manager of a very large and flourishing female school, con- 
taining several hundred female children, who received a very good vernacular 
education ; and Mr. Bcthune, who gave his attention to the education of females of 
the upper classes, also deserves great credit. 

6827. You have stated to the Committee, that there has been of long standing 
a strong and great prejudice in the Native mind against the instruction of their 
females; during the whole time that that prejudice has been growing 1 p, was it. 
not impossible that any one of their females should become learned in then- 
literature without becoming conversant with those abominations whicl it con- 
tains i 

There are degrees ; but, speaking generally, that was the case certainly. 

6828. To be conversant with those abominations woidd even, according to 
Hindoo notions, be unfit for females? 

If it had seriously entered into the contemplation of a Hindoo to teach his wife 
or daughters Sanscrit, 1 have no doubt that objection would -have occurred 
to him. 

6829. Therefore, in fact, it was impossible that there could be any teaching of 
females without making them acquainted with that against which the Native mind 
itself would have revolted? 

Yes. 

68119. May we not, in looking back to the long period through which this state 
of things has lasted, see one reason for the peculiarly strong prejudice in the Native 
against female education in that fact ? 

I think so. 

6861. If that is the case, is it not exceedingly important, if we wish to break 
down that prejudice, that we should sot the example of educating the men in a 
literature which would not necessarily bring them into contact with such abomi- 
nations { 

Certainly. 

6862. Earl of Hurrvwby .] An Italian female could not make any progress in 
Native literature without passing through the study of very corrupt books? 

With the exception of the nascent vernacular literature, which is principally 
supported by the Missionaries. 

6863. Do you believe that the feeling of hostility to female education which 
exists in the Hindoo miud arises from the nature of their literature, or from the 
general notion existing amongst all those nations, that the women ought to occupy 
a subordinate condition ? 


1 think 
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1 think that the primary anil main reason is, that in order to keep the women in SirC. F Trend***. 
subjection and seclusion, it is necessary to keep them ignorant. It arises from K.C.B. 
tlio same cause which induces them to. keep their women in seclusion : but, no doubt, , Sll) ^ 
if there were uot that reason, the other would be a sufficient one. UWf * ‘ ' 

0834. And, therefore, that would be an obstacle to any future progress in f<njm[e. 

education, uuless a literature of a better kind was supplied } \\}\t 

0S5 “ jf«v 

0835. laird Bishop of Oxford.] A literature of y better kind. wlmyi fthnlL Ufl 'V 
employed as an instrument of male progress ! 

V r " j % ‘ * *i 

W. * * 

0836. Lord Colchester J\ Yon have stated that the Hindoo women are gonifcbgnly 
kept in seclusion and subjection ; does that apply to the whole of India? 

Generally speaking, it applies to the whole of India. There are, however, dif- 
ferences in that respect between different parts of India. I recollect when 1 was 
Political Agent at Kotah and Boon dee. I used to meet the wives of the principal 
Hindoos of Boondee, which is a purely Hindoo State, in the street; but wheu they 
saw’ me, they immediately covered up their faces. That shows that there are 
differences even in India. 

6837. In the Rajpoot States, do not the wives of the Chiefs often take a con- 
siderable part iu public affairs r 

They do; and so they do in all the States, Hindoo and Muhomedau, in every 
jKirt of India, but they remain in seclusion. At this very place, Boondee, where 
1 used to meet the wives of the principal inhabitants of the town in the street, 
the Rajahs’ wives were as closely secluded as those of the King of Delhi. 

6838. Was not one o? the most celebrated Governors of the Golkar’s State a 
lady i 

Yes, Alia Bhye. 

6838. Is there not an incident in history, in the time of Aurungzobc, that the 
wife of a 'Rajpoot Chief refused to see her husband because he luul run away in 
battle ? 

I can entirely believe it. The Rajpoyts are a very high-spirited people. The 
case of the Mahrattas is rather an exceptional one. The Mahrattas are a portion 
of the substratum of society, suddenly elevated to the surface. The father and 
grandfather of Alia Bliye were probably Retails of villages. The feeling is not so 
strong amongst the Mali rat las as it is elsewhere. I recollect Colonel Skinner sav- 
ing, that when, he was a young mail, holding a commission in .Madoojee Scindia’s 
army, he used to see Madoojee’s wife galloping across the country, followed by a train 
of nearly a hundred females. The Delhi family produced several accomplished ladies. 

One of these was a daughter of the great Akber, whose tomb is to he seen in a 
garden near Agra, with this inscription on it : “Alas! alas! G ora Begum ! " Shall 
Fehan's daughters, Roslumara and Kehanara, were very culti vated, superior women, 
and their poetry is still current at Delhi. Roshunara gave great support to her 
brother Aurungzelie ; and Fehanam was the lady alluded to by Bishop I Ichor as 
having, in the prime of youth and beauty, when her father was dethroned and 
imprisoned, “ applied for leave to share his captivity, and continued to wait on him 
“ as a nurse and servant till the day of liis death. Af terw ards she was a bountiful 
“ benefactress to the poor and to religious men, and died with the reputation of a 
“ Saint, better deserved than by many who have borne the name.” I have seen 
her tomb surrounded by a beautiful marble screen in the buvying-gronnd of the 
Mahomedan Saint, Nizanioodeen Ouliya, near Delhi. Fresh grass is constantly 
sown on it, and the inscription consists of this couplet : 

w Bagbuir snbzuli uuh posli ad kn.se niazar-i-niara 
M Kth Kabrposhi Gharlban G)ah bus ast.” 

u Lot no ono cover my grnvo with might but 

u For grass is a sufficient covering for the graves of the humble minded.'’ 

6840. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Are the Committee to understand that it is 
your opinion, that the objection to teaching the Bible in the Native schools is, 
that it would be an infringement of the religious liberty which is the fruit of the 


your opinion, that the objection to teaching the Bible in the Native. schools is, 
that it would be an infringement of the religious liberty which is the fruit of the 

Reformation? 

I consider that it would be au infringement of the neutrality which we have 
(20. 34 .) Cc professed, 
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, professed, and of the principle of religious liberty which we have accorded to our 
Native subjects in this way. The Government is all-powerful; the whole rent of 
the country is swept into the coffers of the Government, besides various, other 
taxes ; so that, to oblige the Natives to' pay taxes for teaching that which they 
greatly object to, would be an injustice ami an infringement of the principle of 
toleration. Supposing a Homan Catholic minority succeeded in establishing their 
•power in- this Protestant country, and that the public revenue of tlio United 
Kingdom were converted by this Homan Catholic- Government to the purpose of 
Roman Catholic instruction, the Protestants of this country would consider it a 
great injustice and a groat infringement of the principle! of toleration. 

0841. Would it bo any infringement of the principle of toleration if the 
parents were left perfectly free to semi their children to, or to withhold them from, 
that particular instruction ? 

The question so put., no doubt, has somewhat different l>earings ; l>nt I con* 
aider that this modified plan partakes of the same general character. These 
schools art! supported by taxes paid by the people of India. The great majority 
of the people of India are decidedly adverse to the resources of the GoVcrnment 
being turned to Christian instruction ; and they therefore would regard it as a 
great injustice ami infringement of the principle of toleration if those resources 
were so turned. These questions must be decided with reference to the opinions 
of the majority ; for there will always lu- a small minority in every community 
who will hold an exceptional position- 

6842. Chairman .] You stated, in a previous portion of your evidence, that 
while you considered the promotion of Christianity essentia), not only for the 
spiritual welfare of the people of India, hut also as the great civilizing agent, 
you yet thought it of the greatest importance, even for the promotion of Christi- 
anity, that the Government of India should be considered by the Natives as 
neutral and impartial r 

I consider it of the greatest consequence. I was going to add to my last 
answer, that whatever conclusion we may come to, as to what is required by the 
principle of toleration, the consideration of grave practical expediency cannot be 
overlooked. Acting upon the principle of the perfect neutrality of the Govern- 
ment, we have made great progress ; an* 1 our prospects for the future are very 
satisfactory ; whereas, if that principle of neutrality were once departed from in 
the manner described, the prospects of the evangelization of the people of India 
would be very seriously damaged ; because, even admitting that the principle of 
toleration would not. be infringed by the course ‘of proceeding proposed, there 
can be no doubt whatever that the principle of neutrality would be departed 
from. 

~ 0843. Ixml Bishop of Oxford, j Are the Committee to understand you as 
meaning to say, that your view of the principle of religious toleration is, that no 
use should be made of money raised from a country to which the great majority 
of the people in that country conscientiously object; are the Committee to under- 
stand 'that that is necessary, 'in vnur judgment, to religious toleration ? 

My view of toleration is this, that toleration is founded on perfectly equal 
treatment. The essence of toleration is equality. If we assisted in teaching all 
the religions which prevail in India, that would be toleration. If we refrained 
from teaching any, that would be toleration ; but if we selected one or two reli- 
gions and taught them at the expense of the professors of all the others, that 
would not be toleration. 

6844. Is it not the fact, that the Government now assists schools in India 
which teach all the various forms of Hindoo theology ? 

Yes; it is the fact; and it is justifiable on the two grounds before-montioued 
by me : that is, the impossibility of teaching Hindoo and Mahomedan law sepa- 
rately from religion, ami the circumstance that this is a decreasing, while English 
learning is an increasing system. 

6845. Is it not the fact, that the Government assistance iR excluded from any 
school in which the Bible is taught as a class-book ? 

Tt is at present; but I propose that an alteration should be made in this 
respect. 

6846. Is 
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6846. I® it i* agreement with your principle of religious toleration, that schools 
which teach one. religion should be assisted by the Government, and that schools 
in which the class-books of another religion are taught should be necessarily 
excluded from Government aid ? 

No, it is not consistent ; and I have proposed in my former evidence a system 
of conditional assistance to all schools in which a good general education is given, 
whatever religion may be taught in them. 

6847. Are you able to tell the Committee whether the refusal, on the part of 
the Government, to aid any school in which the Bible is used as an instrument of 
instruction, has not filled the Native mind with the idea, that the English, as a 
nation, are altogether careless about then? own faith r 

Such an opinion formerly prevailed; but it is every year yielding to many 
obvious evidences to the contrary. 

6848. Do you not think that in the present state of India the existence of such 
a rule must of itself produce something of the same impression in many parts of 
India r • 

I admit that if the Government steadily adhered to the principle of giving no 
assistance whatever to any school except those in which the Bible was not taught, 
it uiiiiht have t hat effect ; but 1 would propose that we should enter upon a more 
liberal system, including schools of all religions. 

(5849. Are you aware of any Native Princes having of late years established 
schools for their ow n subjects, and having instituted the teaching of the Bible its 
containing pure moral instruction in those schools ? 

1 have heard that the Rajah of Travaucore had done so ; but I would by no 
means infer from that, that it would be safe for the British Government to do it. 

6850. Arc you aware that in the schools established by the Rajah of Travancoro, 
youths of the very highest caste in his dominions are taught the Christiau 
Scriptures as a book of moral instruction ? 

I have heard so. 

6851. And that it has produced no bad effects, in his district ? 

1 have no doubt that it produces excellent effects, as it always will where 
it is voluntarily adopted by the Natives, ‘whether chiefs or people. 

6852. Would not the neutrality of the Government, be perfectly maintained if 

it assisted no school in which there was any enforced learning of Christianity by 
the Natives ? * 

1 think it would not be so regarded by the Natives, unless we also assisted 
direct religious instruction in the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions, which, of 
course, I do not advocate. The majority of our subjects, who are decidedly averse 
to Christian teaching, would consider it a great grievance if the taxes paid by 
them were converted to Christiau instruction, and if no share were given to assist- 
ing instruction in the religions which they profess. 

6853. Are the Committee to understand that your opinion is, that the best 
way of using the Government funds would be by approximating the syiftcm in 
India as much as possible to that at home, by which the various religious bodies 
are assisted under inspection in their separate efforts for education r 

That is my opinion. 1 conceive that we have reached an advanced stage in the 
progress of education in India, namely, that all schools in which a good general 
education is given may be assisted, whatever may be the religion taught ; and 1 
believe that that plan may now safely be adopted ; but far be it from me to say 
that the time may not come when direct Christian instruction may be given even 
in the Government seminaries. I conceive that our ruling principle ought to he 
to give the best education which, on a sound general view, our fellow-subjects are 
willing to receive. There can be ho doubt that all education is imperfect which 
is not bast'd on Christian instruction ; and it follows, that when the greater part 
of India has been brought to a level with those parts which are most advanced, it 
will be our duty to give Christian instruction. But I am of opinion that the time 
has riot yet arrived to attempt this very forward and advanced step, which at this 
stage of our progress would only lead to a violent reaction. We ought never to 
lose sight of the possible effect upon our native army of any measures that may 
be urged upon us which would be likely to excite the religious feelings of the 

(20. 34 .) c c 2 Mahomedans 
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Trevelyan, Mahomedans and Hindoos. Tho Rajpoots were to our predecessors the Moguls 
C.B. what the Sepoys are to us ; and the alienation of the Rajpoots by religious 

unTiSvi intolerance "as the first step to the downhill of the empire. 

J’hirl of Harrotcby.] But when through other instrumentality a portion 
of the population have become Christian, you would think it unjust to them as a 
|K)rtion of the population to withhold from them 1 that assistance in the way of 
education which you grant to the professors of other religions ? 

Yes; l would give them free access to tho CJovernment schools, with the most 
improved secular education which is given ; and I would also give the same condi- 
tional assistance to their Christian schools which is given to all other religions 
persuasions. • 

(S855. Anything short of that would, in fact, he a want of toleration ? 

Certainly. 

(!85<i. C 'hninnan ] As, at present, the Christian religion is the religion of the 
governing body, hut not the religion of any considerable portion of the governed, 
is it. not natural that the Natives should fool some jealousy of Christian instruction 
being promoted by public funds; whereas they would not feel the same jealousy 
of grants being made to Hindoos for the purpose of giving instruction in the 
Hindoo religion, or to Mahomedans for the purpose of giving instruction in the 
Mahoinodan religion ? 

That is precisely my view. The native sense of justice would be satisfied if 
they saw that all were treated alike. At present, with the exception of Sanscrit 
and Arabic instruction, all are treated alike by no religious instruction being given 
in the (loverument seminaries; ami under the more advanced system which I 
• recommend, all would he treated alike by having certain conditional assistance 

given to the schools of all persuasions. The introduction of this system will, 
however, require very careful and prudent arrangements. The regulations must 
ho published and fully understood by the people ; and we must take care not to 
give any priority or preference to Missionary schools. 


<1857. Karl of flarrozrby . J In fact, you must take care that the assistance which 
you render to education is not accompanied with the appearance of any attempt at 
proselytism on the part of the governing power? 

Exactly ; that was my meaning. 


0‘h'OM. Lord Bishop of Oxford, j (.'an you tell the Committee what the compara- 
tive results in the way of conversions to Christianity have been from the education 
already given in the Missionary and in the Government schools? 

Before 1 left Calcutta 1 had a list made of all the converts to Christianity from 
the educated class, and I found that at that time the majority of this class of 
converts whoso character and cultivation and strength of mind offer the best assist- 
ance to Christianity were from the Hindoo College. I think many persons mistake 
the way in which the conversion of India will bo brought about. I believe it will 
take place at last wholesale, just as our own ancestors were converted. The country 
will have Christian instruction infused into it in every way by direct missionary 
instruction, and indirectly through books of various kinds, through the public ] tapers, 
through conversation with Europeans, and in all the .conceivable ways in which 
knowledge is communicated ; and then, at hist, when society is completely saturated 
with Christian knowledge, and public opinion has taken a decided turn that way, 
they will come over by thousands. 


Lord Mmtntyle of Brandon.] Do you think that that ultimate result 
will he more assisted by the maintenance of the principle of neutrality on the part 
of the governing power, that governing power being a foreign power of unrivalled 
strength, than by any direct interference on their part r 

Decidedly ; by the principle of neutrality. Speaking merely os a Christian, and 
setting aside for a moment my former connexion with the Government, and tho 
feelings which I acquired as a Government officer, the tiling which I deprecate 
more than any other as hazarding the entire cause, and tending to produce what is 
sun* to Ik? a great obstruction, and would probably be a great calamity, is the 
infraction of that Government system of neutrality. 

i)8(»0. Lord Bishop of Oxford ] Do you know anythlngjof the recent conversions 
in the South of India ? 

Not 
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Not from personal knowledge. I have been in the South of India ; but it was 
many yearn ago. 

0861. Lord IVharnclifft r.] Is there any regular inspection of the Government 
schools? 

They send examiners round periodically now ; but it may be very much improved. 
The system of inspection which I recommend will be very beneficial, even as 
regards the Government schools. 

6862. Supposing that your plan were adopted with respect to schools of all 
descriptions, how would you deal with tin; inspection of Native schools in which 
heathen principles prevail ? 

I would require, as the condition of any Government assistance, that a good 
practical general education should he given; so that if schools, such as your Lord- 
ship describes, were able to prove to the Inspector that they gave a really useful 
practical education in the vernacular language of » moral kind (which I would 
always require), then I would give assistance to those schools. 

6863. * Would not there he some dilliculty in conducting an institution upon 
that, footing, considering that the moral education given in schools where heathenism 
prevailed, being according to their moral theories, would in many respects differ 
very much from what was right according to our notions? 

The practical effect would he to improve the tone and character of the educa- 
tion given in those schools. The Natives would find that the oulv schools that 
would he assisted would he those; which give instruction in books of unobjectionable 
morality, and hooks of useful instruction, history, geography, astronomy, and other 
sciences, translations of English books, and so forth. 

(1864. Then, in point ,of fact, under that system, although the Government would 
abstain from declaring any' preference for Christianity, or any particular religious 
persuasion, it would not abstain from a declaration of certain predilections of its 
own in favour of a particular system of moral instruction ? 

It would not abstain from laying down those general conditions as to useful 
practical instruction and pure morality which all classes of onr subjects, whatever 
their religion may he, would admit. 

6865. Lord AJontt'p^le of Brandon.]* On a former occasion you referred to the 
Indian Charter Act of 181 3, and to, the provision which was then made for schools, 
public lectures, or other literary' instruction for the benefit of the Natives; you 
remember that provision ? 

Ye*. 

■ 

6866. What was the amount to he provided under that statute ? 

A lac of rupees, equal to 10,000/. a year. 

6867. You stated that in your official capacity, connected with the Council of 
Education ; and afterwards you had occasion to consider how far the obligations of 
that statute had been fulfilled and acted upon; will you state in what year that 
inquiry took place, and what was the result of that examination ? 

A Committee of Public Instruction was appointed in the year 1823. ami'the lac 
of rupees was accounted for to the Committee from tin* year 1821 ; so that a lac 
of rupees* annually is still due from the year 1813 to 1821, with compound 
interest. 

6858. Do you conceive that a lac of rupees will be a sum in itself at all adequate 
for the jierfbrniauce of the duties contemplated in that section ? 

It will be totally and entirely insufficient. When an improved system of finance 
is established in India, there should he a liberal appropriation for education made 
from the revenue of India ; and the sum annually voted for this purpose by the 
Legislative Council should be fairly allocated among all the Presidencies, and 
amongst all the districts of each Presidency; and that gives the key to the 
practical working of the system of conditional assistance which 1 have proposed. 
Supposing a grant of a sum of money, say 20,000 rupees, to have fallen to the 
share of a particular district, the Inspector would have to consider which were the 
schools most deserving of assistance in that district; and those, schools would 
become the model schools in that district ; and all the rest would endeavour to 
work up to them. 
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6869. But in point of fact,, between the years 1813 and 1821, no portion of 
that 10,000/. a voar was appropriated for the purposes intended ; and up to the 
period of the inquiry which you have mentioned, no portion of it, except for two 
years, had been so appropriated ? 

None, except for two years ; but it is just to add, that annual sums of Inoney in 
addition to the lac of rupees have since been given, but not avowedly in repayment 
of those arrears. 


6870. Chairman.] Wliat is your opinion with respect to the effect of the Native 
Press upon the education of the people ? 

When 1 first went to India, the country, was suffering under a Reign of Terror on 
a small scale. There had been deportations of editors, and penalties imposed on those 
who wrote in the obnoxious newspapers. The consequence of which was that there 
was a state of geneval mental restraint and stagnation ; and auy person who 
advocated any reform, however desirable, was regarded more or less as a dangerous 
innovator. The first inroad that was made upon that system was by an announce- 
ment which appeared in the public papers, signed by Lord William Bontinck’s 
private secretary, stating that Ins Lordship w'as ready to receive suggestions for the 
improvement of the condition of the Natives, and the development of the resources 
of the country, from whatever quarter they came. This announcement was so 
inconsistent with the prevailing state of feeling such as I have* described, that at 
first the authenticity of it was not believed ; and it was a long time before* the 
Anglo-Indian community availed themselves of Lord William Ben tine k’s liberal 
intentions. The first practical exemplification of a free Press was that remarkable 
series of letters published by the Honourable* Frederick Shore, under the signature of 
“A Friend to India,” in which the detailed administration of the (lovernment of 
India was criticised with great severity. 1 remember that,, as eacli letter came out, 
we used to expect that some severe measure would be taken against Mr. Shore; 
but probably the circumstance which established the complete mental emancipation 
of tiie community was the general blaze of newspaper writing called out by the 
letters signed “ Indophilns,” which letters had the merit of inducing all kinds of 
people who had never before written in the newspapers to enter into a discussion 
of the public interests of the country in the newspapers. Now it is desirable, as a 
general principle, that there should heafrey interchange of information and opinion 
between Governments and their subjects. It is desirable that the Government 
should he possessed of the fullest information as tor the state and progress of 
the country, and the wishes and feelings of the people. It is also desirable that 
the proceedings of the Government should he known 'to the people, in order that 
they may co-operate witli the Government, and that unfounded apprehensions as 
to the conduct and intentions of tin; Government, may be removed; and if this is 
generally desirable, still more so is it in a country like India, which is governed by 
a handful of foreigners, who are more than usually liable both to misunderstand 
and to 1«; misunderstood. Now this object cannot at. present be attained in 
India by a public assembly ; but it may be attained by a free discussion in the 
public papers. That is an arena into which everybody who is qualified may 
descend, and, in the present state of India, it supplies to a great extent the place 
of a free Parliament ; and this was so obvious at the time I am speaking of, when 
every subject of public interest was fairly dismissed in the newspapers, that we 
used to call it “ The Parliament of the Press.” Now several objections have been 
made to a free Press in India; the first, is, that it. is inconsistent with the despotic 
nature of the. Indian Government. My reply to that is, that, the Government of 
India is not a despotism. India is administered by a portion of the English people 
taken from that class of the community in which free principle's most prevail; and 
they are educated in political economy, jurisprudence and history ; and it may be 
said of them more truly than of those; of whom it was originally said, that oven in 
servitude itself they preserve the spirit of an exalted freedom. The Government 
of India is also a responsible Government : it is responsible to those above it, by 
having to account fin all its proceedings in its reports to the Home Government ; 
and it is responsible to public opinion in India, through the medium of the free 
Press. Local public opinion is extremely regarded by the G overnors-geueral and 
the Governors in India. It is practically felt by them to be more for their com- 
fort to be well thought of by those with whom they daily associate and transact 
business, than by people of more power and influence at a distance; and the manner 
in which they have hitherto spoken of and dealt with the Press shows that 

■they 
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they greatly regard it. la the next place, it is said that a free Press is inconsistent ,s»v c. e. Trevelyan, 
with .the continuance of our dominiou in India. Now that depends entirely upon K C B. 
what the nature of our dominion is. The relation of a free Press to good and had “ — 

Government has been exactly defined by Divine Wisdom. “ Every one that dooth * n uue '® 53 * 
evil hatafch the light; neither coineth to the light, lest his deeds should he ~ 

reproved : but lie tliat doeth truth coineth to the light, that his deeds may he 
made manifest that they are wrought in God.’’ Now our Government of India is 
an honest Government. Our intention is to govern the country for the benefit of 
the Natives, aud w r e endeavour to shape all our measures to that end. Therefore, 
in exact proportion as we make the principles and proceedings and practice of our 
Government known to the Natives, shall we obtain a firmer hold upon their 
confidence and affections, and improve the safety of our Government. Aud 
in reviewing the past history of British India, it will ho found that our dangers 
have principally arisen from mistakes and misapprehension# of the inten- 
tions of the Government; anti when discontents and outbreaks have occurred, 
what we have done has always been to furnish full explanation. Now it will 
he for .better that those explanations should be normal instead of being ex- 
ceptional. Through the medium of the Pros# we should maintain a constant 
state and course of explanation with the Natives. The last objection 1 have 
heard made to a free Press in India is that the Government is not fairly 
represented in the Press, and that the majority of the writers are against 
the Government. My answer is. No doubt, if you gag your garrison and hind 
them hand and foot, the enemy will prevail ; but if the servants of the Govern- 
ment are set free to defend the Government on all necessary points, it will stand 
perfectly well in this respect. In my time it was so. We not only held our own, 
but we made inroads, when we considered it desirable to do so, into the territories 
of the enemy ; and so it will he again if the European servants are set free to 
write on their own responsibility in the public papers. The Civil and Military 
Services of India are a well-informed aud cultivated body of English gentle- 
men, and their interests are completely identified with those of the Government ; 
so that the tendency of their writings will always bo conservative. The whole 
information of the Government, and the knowledge of the business of the Govern- 
ment., resides with them: and they happen to be very apt with their pens. It in 
the character of the Anglo-Indian community that they are unpractised in 
speaking, but are veny ready with their pen, which makes writing in the newspaper# 
jieculiarly suitable to them. , 

G87 1 . Lord Montmtjlr. of Brandon.] At the period to which you refer, when 
Mr. Shore wrote, was then? any paper printed in India in the Native character, or 
were not all those writings to which you refer purely English r 

The public discussion to which 1 alluded was entirely English. 

I 

0872. Would the fact of there* being Native newspapers, in which political 
dismissions might enter, lead you to vary the opinion which you have expressed 
generally upon the question of the liberty of the Press r 

Not at all ; 1 conceive that the Native newspapers will always represent the 
actually existing state of the Native mind. When the Native Press was first 
introduced, tlieir papers abounded w r it.h puerilities ; but it lias since, improved ; and 
as the Natives become more enlightened, and capable of discussing higher subjects, 
and become interested in higher objects, the character of these public discussions 
will improve. 

0873. You have stated incidentally, that you do not consider the Government 
of India to be a despotism ; but even supposing that other persons differed from 
you upon that subject, and considered it to be a despotism, still are you of opinion 
that the freedom of the Press, even under a despotism, might be useful to the 
Government? 

Yes, even under a despotism. A wise, enlightened despot of India would 
desire to have the fullest and freest possible communication with his subjects. 1 
may be permitted to read a passage from one of my “ Indophilus" letters on • 

this subject, to which I entirely adhere to this day: “It. is a great mistake to 
suppose that Governments generally fail in the full performance of their duty f rom 
want of good intentions. They much oftencr fail from want of the requisite 
information and assistance. IIow can three or four individuals form a correct 
judgment on all the various points which are involved in the complicated business 
(20. 34 .) c c 4 
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» of a groat society, unless the society itself lends them its aid? How are matters 
requiring correction to be brought to their notice at all, Unless they are put promi- 
nently forward by those who are interested in them? The time of Government is 
fully taken up in disusing of current business, and it can neither find leisure nor 
opportunity to detect abuses throughout the whole extent of this great empire, and 
still less can it. afford time to carry through the discussions which the relative 
importance of each subject demands. How much better is it that the society 
should do all this; should itself detect abuses, and complete the discussions upon 
every subject of internal administration, leaving Government to perform only its 
necessary and appropriate duty of deciding on the pre-arranged matter, and of 
Carrying the decision into effect. India \vill itc\er he a country until her own 
dormant spirit is roused into action. Hitherto, it has been the practice for the 
community to depend upon the Government for everything, and itself to do 
nothing ; as if the whole wisdom and local information of the country, let it be 
said with every respect to them, were vested in four gentlemen who compose the 
Council.” I would also observe, that at that time, when everybody was at liberty 
to write in the public papers in India on his own responsibility, it was found that 
the Press was very effective as a moral police over the public functionaries of all 
kinds; and it w'as a common remark, that the civilians in the remote districts of 
India stood in greater awe of the Press than they did of the Governor-general. 

6874. Lord WhttmciiffeJ] Among what classes do the native newspapers 
circulate ? 

They circulate principally in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, among 
the class who have learned to read their vernacular language. They are not much read 
by those who have received a superior English education, who read the English 
papers — at least, none except the best of them are read by that class*. Most of 
them are read by the class immediately below that,. 

6875. I3ythe trading classes in the towns ? 

Yes, the trading and professional classes, who are very numerous, and other 
classes. 

6876. They do not circulate much in the country districts? 

No. 

6877. Earl of Harrowlty .] Arc there any papers read at the Courts of the Na- 
tive Princes *• 

Yes. There were Persian papers in my time, and I believe there are still. Those 
Persian papers reflected the prevailing Malioinedan opinion. Some of them were 
extremely rebellious. We were perfectly aware that they were taljcu in at the 
Native Courts; but it did not in t lie least trouble us. 

6878. Are you not of opinion that they were not altogether without use, as 
showing what was afloat in the Native mind? 

They wore of very great use. There is a great deal of truth in the Governmental 
maxim, to let people say what they like, provided they leave you to do what you 
like. There is a very wide interval lietween speech and action ; and not one in a 
thousand of those who read those seditious Persian papers would have thought of 
appettring in arms against the Government. It is almost always the safest course 
to let discontented people expend themselves in talk. s 

6870. Do you imagine that, at this moment, the discussions upon the Govern- 
ment of India are matters of interest and subjects of discussion in the Native 
pa]>ers, or at the Native Courts { 

I have no doubt they are matters of interest; but I believe that their informa- 
tion is very limited, and that they are seldom able to take an enlightened view of 
the details of what is now in progress with regard to India. But no doubt they 
take an interest in it. 1 will now*, with the permission of the Committee, go on to 
propose certain measures which appear to me necessary in order to obviate the 
only real objection to the Press in India. The only real objection to the Press is, 
that we have a free Press with no proper information on the subjects of public 
interest, which it is the business of the Press to discuss : and, so for as the Press 
in India assumes an objectionable personal tone, I believe it to be mainly owing to 
that cause. In England abundant means of diffusing public information exist. 
There are the Debates in Parliament; there are questions asked in Parliament; 
and there is the profuse distribution of Parliamentary Papers; but I am confident 

that, 
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that, if those means did not exist in England, the “Times"’ would be reduced to Sir C.E. Trevelyan, 
discussing the conduct and character of private individuals. It is also desirable to K.C.B , 
strengthen the bonds of connexion between ourselves ami our fellow-subjects in -igth Jun» 1853. 

India, and gradually to educate them to self-government, and to improve tin* tone 

of public opinion. With those objects 1 would propose these measures: In the 
first place, I would arrange for the preservation and consultation of the Records which 
are no longer of current use, in tins manner which has lately licen adopted in the 
Public Records Department, under the Master of the Rolls in England. The old 
Records of the British Indian Government are extremely valuable and interesting; 

„ud except where they have been injured by climate or white ants, they comedown 
in an unbroken series. When I first wpnt up to Delhi, I applied myself to read 
through the Records of the Delhi Residency, from the first day when Sir David 
Ochterlony was left as Resident by Lord Lake, after the capture of Delhi. I read 
them through down to my own time, and found them highly interesting. But. 
the Delhi Records boar a small proportion to the Reeords at Calcutta, which go 
hack to the earliest period of the establishment of our power in India. Therefore. 

I would .propose that all the Records which are now not in current use, and here- 
after as they eoase to he in current use, should be collected in a repository under 
tbo charge of qualified officers, to be dealt with historically, and to be accessible to 
literary people and to all the world. Then it is part of my plan for the im- 
provement of the financial system of India, to which I have given my careful atten- 
tion. founded on 111 years’ experience of English and Colonial finance, that (J 10 
Budget of India, consisting of estimates for the expenditure of all the Presidencies., 
supported by explanatory documents, with an Appropriation Act, and an explana- 
tory statement from the Governor-general, should he annually published in India, 
nnii sent home to England, for the information of Parliament and of people at 
home. 

• 

0880. Are not those documents now sent home to the India House, and 
deposited there ? 

Very voluminous documents on all subjects arc sent to the India House; but 
the formation of a well-adjusted system of finance, founded on estimate and appro- 
priation, is still to he accomplished. 

(5881 . Even supposing that all those doemnents were sent home, and were all 
recorded in Leadenhall-street, do you consider that, for the instruction and informa- 
tion of the Supreme Government of India itself, and of tile Governments of the 
Presidencies, it would be of the first importance to preserve methodically, so as to 
he available for reference in. India, all the public documents to which you have 
referred ? 

It would be’ verv desirable indeed. It is true that the Government of India is 
eminently a Government of record ; and that the records go into great detail. ai:d 
are very complete, in the sense of being very comprehensive. But even the firs;, 
step has not been taken to make the records available for public information. The 
next measure I propose is, that an annual body of statistics, of the nature of the 
annual Colonial Blue Books, should be prepared, in which all matters relating to 
the existing state and progress of the country, such as the Judicial syst«yn, the 
Revenue, Public Works, Population. Education, increase and decrease of Exports 
and Imports. Cotton, Indigo, Sugar, and statistical information of all kinds of public 
interest, should be digested under specific heads. The annual Colonial Blue Books, 
when they are properly got. up, are admirable documents. 1 propose that statistical 
returns oil this model should he furnished by the Governors of all the subordinate 
I’residcncies to the Governor general, and that they should be printed, w ith a 
Report from the Governor himself, making his observations and comments upon 
them; and that the Supreme Government should go through them all, and send 
them home, with an annual Report of its own ; and that they should he published 
in India and in England for geucral information. 

<>88*2, Earl of Harnizrfti/.'] And laid before Parliament? 

And laid before Parliament, and published for general informat ion. Due object 
of the measures I propose is to furnish Parliament w'ith the means of habitually 
acquainting itself with the aftairs of India. 

(>883. Fail of Albemarle.] The documents you propose would he mneh of the 
wtnc nature sis the Reports made by heads of Departments in the United States ? 

They w ould be quite of that kind. Without entering into diplomacy and general 
(20. 34 .) D 0 polities, 
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politics, they would give a summary of the progress which had been made under 
each of the administrative departments, and the general progress and improve- 
ment of the country ; and in this manner the relative advancement of the different 
parts of British India would be brought prominently into light, and a wholesome 
spirit of emulation would he created ; and the systems and courses of proceeding 
which are found to be successful in any parts of British India wonhl easily he 
extended to the whole. 

0884. Would those Reports extend to the moral and religious education of the 
people ; would they comprise an educational head ? 

There would he an educational head, going to the full limits of the action of 
the Government upon education ; hut in order to carry out the spirit of the 
principle of Government neutrality, it would not be advisable to make any direct 
comment upon the different religions professed by our fellow-subjects. 

0885. Simplv educational progress ? 

Yes. 

0886. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Considering the positive infliction to 
which many of Her Majesty’s subjects are now subject, from the great accumulation 
of very voluminous reports and other public papers, do not you consider that it 
would he of the first importance, that whilst all those documents which are 
calculated to throw light and supply information, even of a minute kind, respect- 
ing India should he furnished, and should he capable of being referred to in 
verification of facts and opinions, they should be accompanied, if possible, by an 
authoritative condensed statement, from which the main practical facts could he 
easily collected ? 

Yes; a plan of that kind has long been in use in India. Lord William Bentinck, 
finding that his own time and that of everybody else was consumed to an inor- 
dinate extent, in reading long papers, desired that every letter should have annexed 
to it a short abstract of its contents, which enables you to sre at once tin* subjects 
of the numerous paragraphs, and to judge for yourself whether you will read them 
or not. 

<>887. Lord Wynfori /.] Are not the documents sent from India copied four 
times over? . 

Yes. That is a separate question. In my evidence before the Commons, 1 
recommended that the correspondence of the Indian Government with the Home 
Government should be placed on the same footing as the correspondence of the 
Governors of Malta, Gibraltar, Bermuda, the West Indies, Australia, Canada and 
the other colonies, with the Colonial Office; that is to say, that the subordinate 
Government should be trusted to report what is really of importance, leaving the 
mere routine not to go beyond the spot. 'Whatever faults there may be in our 
colonial administration, nobody will allege that the Colonial Office does not possess 
a full and sufficient control over the subordinate Governments ; so that it has been 
ascertained by actual experience, that in order to the Home Government retaining 
a very sufficient control over the dependent Foreign Governments, it is not necessary 
that evsery official proceeding and transaction, however minute, should lie reported. 
Bv the adoption of that colonial principle, a very great saving of money, and what 
is far more important, of time and mental application on the part, of the public 
servants, will be effected. Then the last measure 1 wonhl propose is, that whenever 
either the Governor-general or anv of the subordinate Governments have before them 
a Report or other document of more than usual interest, relating to tho ordinary 
administration of the country, such as the annual Reports made by the Courts of 
Sudder Dewaimy and Nijcann.it Adawlut upon the judicial system of each Presi- 
dency, or the annual Reports made by the Boards of Revenue upon the Revenue 
system, they should he published in the Government Gnjcettes for general informa- 
tion, according to the practice which prevails in many of our Colonies. One very 
important colonial institution is about to be engrafted on our Indian system, 
namely, the Legislative Council ; and I would propose that these further improve- 
ments should be taken from the same source where they have been fully and 
successfully worked out. I beg, in reference to all that has passed, to make this 
general observation, that hitherto the examinations into the subject of India have 
been as to the machinery of the Government, which, although extremely important, 
is, after all, only the husk and shell of the subject ; but the inquiries of this 
Committee have lately been directed towards the heart and kernel of the subject, 

namely* 
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namely, tlie enlightenment ami evangelization of India. And I thiyk it probable 
that the results which will follow from the course so taken will l>e of an extent and 
importance beyond what even the Members of the Committee anticipate. India is 
the central country of Asia, it is an extremely rich country. It is rich iu actual 
wealth, but it is still richer in undeveloped resources. It is inhabited by an acute, 
intellectual and partially cultivated people, among whom learning and learned men 
have, from the most ancient times, been held in high reputation. So that when 
our ancestors were clothed with the skins of beasts, and were entirely destitute of 
literature, ami indulged in wholesale human sacrifices, the Indians were a cultivated 
and learned people. India has in all ages exercised a considerable influence over 
the surrounding countries. We derive f'nom India our beautiful system of "Decimal 
Notation, commonly called the Arabic numerals, but which really came to us 
through the Arabs from India, where it has existed from time immemorial precisely 
as it was transferred to us, the forms of the figures iu Sanscrit being almost 
identical with those which we use every day. The Fables which have for 
ages been known to the Western world as (he Fables of iFsop and Pilpay were 
discovered when Sanscrit literature began to be studied, under the name of 
Hitopadesa, the identity being beyond all question, although some stories have 
been clothed in a M estern medium, to suit Western ideas. On the other side, a 
still more remarkable influence has been exercised bv a reformed system of 
ilindooism, bearing the same relation to the ancient idolatrous system of India, 
which unhappily is still the prevailing system, which the reformed Maliomednnism 
of the Wahaboes bears to the ordinary Mnbomedauisiu. This reformed Ilindooism, 
which originated in the district of Helm r, lias spread over the countries to the 
eastward, over Burundi and Siam and China, and far among the Tartar and 
Mongolian tribes inhabiting Asiatic Russia; and it includes among its votaries a 
larger number than any other existing religion; and the ancient vernacular 
language of Behai*. under the name of Pali, and to a certain extent the Sanscrit 


language, have become the sacred language of many of those countries. So that if 
the resources of this great Asiatic country are developed, so that- it, may acquire 
the strength which properly belongs to it ; and if Kuglish education and free dis- 
cussion and Christianity are firmly established there, it will work a change far and 
wide through the Asiatic countries and islands, which will be productive of the 
greatest blessings, and will, if 1 may spy so reverently, subserve the designs of 
Providence. It will he one of the greatest distinctions of our posterity, that they 
belong to a nation honoured by Providence as the means of working out such a 
blessed change ; and it is a gratifying fact that our brethren, the people of the 
I nited States of America, are effectually co-operating with us in this good work, 
by means of seyeral strong missions, which use our common Kuglish language and 
literature for the instruction of the Natives, in conjunction with their own verna- 
cular languages. 


tin C. E. Trevely an 
K.C.li. ‘ 

28th June 1859. 


088H. Chairman .] Have you any observations to make upon the character of 
the civil service ? 

It is only justice to say that tlie civil service of India is remarkable for its purity 
in the midst of great temptations to corruption ; it is remarkable for its demotion 
to the public interests confided to it, and for the prevailing public spirit which 
pervades it ; and it is also remarkable for the extent to which the members of it 
identify tiu*msclves with the Natives. I could mention numerous instances within 
my own knowledge, in which members of the civil service (and although I par- 
ticularly mention the civil service, I. by no means intend to exclude the military 
service) have laboured in distant parts of India for the benefit of the Natives 
in many ways besides the transaction of the ordinary (Jovernmont business, as 
completely concealed from the observation of the body of their countrymen at 
home as if they were working in the obscure recesses of a mine in Cornwall or 
Northumberland, and have persevered in that course for a series of years together, 
merely for conscience sake, and from a desire to do their duty to the Natives. 
T’he members of this service suffer under great privations ; one is, that they live a 
life of exile, .which is inevitable ; another is, that they undergo a still more painful 
separation from their children, and often from their wives, who have to go home 
fe»r their health, or to look after their young children. But there is another priva- 
tion which is not necessary, w'hich has also a very imjmrtiuit public bearing, which 
this : It is natural to mankind to love to be esteemed by those among their 
fellow countrymen whose good opinion they hold in estimation. Now when a civil 
(20. 34 .) * u u 2 servant. 
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servant, whq lias performed the most important functions in India, returns homo, 
he is loss known than [>eople of no importance or merit whatever in Kurland ; so 
that he is subjected to the threefold trial of descending from a state of power to a 
state of absence of influence, from a state of mental activity to a state of inaction, 
and from a state in which lie was held in great consideration to a state of entire 
obscurity ami insignificance. And to this day the Government has taken no effectual 
or well-considered step for remedying this. The form in which the seal of public 
approbation is usually given is through honours conferred by the Sovereign, which 
are a cheap and effectual mode of stimulating and rewarding merit; but those 
honours are at present conferred upon the members of the civil service in a fitful 
and exceptional manner; and 1 doubt whether a single instance can be mentioned, 
at any rate not for a series of years past, of a civilian having had a public honour 
conferred upon him for superior activity, ability and success in the ordinary admi- 
nistration of the Public Departments and great territorial and judicial employments 
in India. On adverting to the cases in which honours have boon given of late 
years, it will be found that they were almost all connected with the Aflghan and 
Sikh wars : Sir Alexander Biirnes, Sir W illiam Macnagiiten. Sir Henry Pottinger 
and Sir Henry Lawrence received their distinctions for services relating to those, 
wars. Sir Frederick Currie was Secretary in attendance upon the Govemor- 
general during the first Sikh campaign. Sir George Clerk exercised a very valuable 
influence in supporting the operations of the Government in that quarter. Now 
although those distinguished officers fully deserve the honours which have been 
conferred upon them, there are others, whom I do not think it becomes me to 
mention, who have done equally good service in conducting and improving our 
ordinary peaceful administration. 


68K9. Earl of Ifarrowf/y.] Should you think it advisable, for the purpose of 
meeting this deficiency, that the Governor-general should annually report to the 
Queen such persons from time to time as have distinguished themselves in the 
administration of the Civil Government in India for notice, either by the institu- 
tion of an Indian Order, or by admission to an Imperial Order? 

I would not propose any separate Indian Order. What the human heart craves 
for is consideration in Native country, and among fellow-citizens; that if 
the Indian service were kept separate in the distribution of honours, this object 
would not be fully attained, and it would ‘I k 1 considered merely as an appendage of 
the Indian Government. What I desire is tlipt. those who have rendered valuable 
service to their country in India should be brought into the category of those who 
have performed valuable service in other parts of thc i world. It should not depend 
upon the accident of any particular officer being known to a Secretary of State, or 
even of his having rendered himself personally useful to the Governor-general ; hut. 
the exigency should lie met. Iiv a deliberate, well-considered, effective [dan directed 
to the peculiar circumstances of the ease. If this object were seriously proposed, 
there would he no difficulty whatever in accomplishing it. Every Indian servant 
of any standing could tell you otf'-hand who arc the men who have most distin- 
guished themselves, for it is a peeuliar feature of Anglo-Indian society, that the 
character, attainments and services of every public officer are known in a remark - 
able degree to the whole country ; and I could mention numerous instances of 
civilians and military men whom I thoroughly knew without bavin" ever seen 
them, and knew them a great ileal ) letter than manv others of whom! have seen 
a great deal. We live before all the world ; we meet each other in public and 
private correspondence, in the public newspapers, and in the intercourse of sociotv. 
We are thus brought out very powerfully and very prominently; so that there 
would be no difficulty whatever in coming to a proper relative estimate of the 
claims of the civilians. And in all that I have said, mutalis mutandis , I include 
military men ; but as rewards and honours have been freely conferred on military 
men for military service both in tho Company’s and the Queen’s army iu India, the 
exigency is not so great in regard to them. 

0800. You consider that it would he a matter very grateful to a civil servant in 
India to see his conduct noticed by his admission to an Imperial Order, as one 
w hom the Crown had thought fit to honour ? 

It would be highly appreciated. Lt would bring an entirely new, and powerful* 
and pure, and elevating influence to hear upon Indian service. The efficiency and 
virtue of this influence are, at present, either wasted or turned into objectionable 
channels. I am confident, from my knowledge of the circumstances and of the 

character 
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character of the men, that tunong the secondary causes of that niqpt unfortunate 
Affghan war was a desire to satisfy the craving after European distinction. Those 
who were so influenced in the matter saw that an opportunity had arrived foe 
bringing themselves before the European public. The interest taken in tin* subject 
by the Home Government and the people of England brought them into direct, 
connexion with it, I have often heard my fellow-servants say, “ Whatever sacri- 
fices we may make; however many years we may suffer the inconveniences and risk 
of a bad climate; whatever good service we may do : when we go home we art; 
nobody, we are utterly unknown.” So that when an opportunity occurs like the 
Affghan war, in which the attention of people at home is directed to Indian affairs, 
the Indian servants are forward to avail themselves of it, and may be cfen uncon- 
sciously betrayed by this prevailing feeling into a course of conduct- prejudicial to 
the interests of the country; while, as regards the ordinary administration, they 
have no hope of obtaining distinction, even by the most beneficial and successful 
exertions. The distribution of Honours is at present one-sided; and undue im- 
portance is given to those exceptional cases which are often of a questionable 
character. 


(5891. Undue importance is given to those cases which will bring them before 
the European eve ? 

Yes. 

0892. Might not something he done to remedy this defect in the annual review 
of the Government of India, which you have suggested in a former answer ( 
Might it not he made part of the duty of the Governor-general to bring to public 
notice, in a short review of the transactions of the previous year, the diameter 
and conduct of those who have peculiarly distinguished themselves hv the ad- 
ministration of the proyinces committed to their care; so that their names should 
he in the mouths of men as persons who had distinguished themselves by their 
service '? 

No doubt that is one very effective mode by which the object may be accom- 
plished. When any public servant in India lias acquitted himself in a more, than 
usually meritorious manner, he should lie mentioned with credit in this annual 
despatch, with the understanding that it will not he held to disparage a great 
many others, perhaps equally deserving persons, who have not had the same 
opportunities. 

i • 

0893. I.ord Wynford.] Would you not extend those honours, whatever they 
may he, to distinguished Natives also? 

Yes, undoubtedly. When 1 belonged to the Political Department under Lord 
William Bentinck, a great deal was done, in that direction, and the matter was 
reduced to a system. I recollect myself drawing up, under Lord William 
Bcutinck’s directions, a scale of Titles. As regards the Hindoos, it commenced 
with Row, or Rai, and then went on through all the successive steps of Rajah ami 
Maharajah, aud so forth. Then, as regards Mahomodans, it was Bahadur, and 
Khan, and Nnwab, and so forth ; the intention being to render available for the 
service of the Government, and the improvement of the country, this natural 
disposition which has been implanted by God in the human heart. One instance 
occurs particularly to my mind, of my assisting in conferring the title of Rajah on 
an independent Prince in Bundlecmul, who had boon more than usually merito- 
rious, and had shown more than the usual disposition to improve his people. It 
was done with great ceremony in the face of the whole country, highly to the 
gratification of the, chiefs and people of his country, and of the siirvounding states, 
to whom it afforded a very useful example. And 1 recollect that, after it had boon 
done, he said he had one more favour to ask, which was, that he might he allowed 
to assume the British flag as the ensign of his dominions ; which was acceded to ; 
and the union jack was hoisted on the towers of his castle under a salute of 100 
guns. This was the Rajah, formerly the, Rao of .1 hanseo. 


0894. Are you aware that it was proposed by Mr. Wynne to make the King of 
Dude a Knight of the Garter? 

I have never heard it, but it is quite conceivable. The love of distinction is a 
disposition which cannot be eradicated from the human heart ; ami I believe that 
God intended that, like all our other natural dispositions, it should be used ami 
cultivated, and turned to good account. 

(20.34.) 
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08{)'). Do they attach any particular importance to those Native titles : 

They attach more importance to them than we do to ours. The title of Bahadur 
answers as nearly as possible to that of Esquire in the ancient sense, before that 
title was adopted in common. It is extremely sought after by our Native 
officers and servants. It is considered to designate thorn as belonging to the 
class of gentlemen. 


(!89(>. Karl of Harrouby .] From your experience of the civil service of India, 
do you conceive that its members - might be more largely employed in the Govern- 
ment of our colonies after they return from the Indian service r 

I do not think that Indian training is specially adapted to fit a man for suc- 
cessful Colonial Government. The people of India are a plastic mass, except where 
we interfere with their religious prejudices— a plastic mass which we can form to 
our hand; whereas in most of our colonies there is a stout independent Anglo- 
Saxon spirit. It was a remarkable proof of Sir Charles Metcalfe's superior ability 
that lie wa> able to adapt himself to this new condition of Government, and to 
succeed in it as well as he had done in India. Nevertheless, there is so much 
in common between all kinds of public business, and our Indian office A are so 
thoroughly trained, that if a proper selection were made, able Colonial Governors 
could always he obtained from the Indian service. The experiment of choosing 
the best men from among those actually serving in India has never vet been made. 
Indian officers are tried in so many different situations, that the extent and nature 
of their qualifications are thoroughly know n, and there is therefore no such thing 
as discreditable failure. Without this advantage, every new appointment is more 
or less of a speculation. 


0897. Do you think that anything more can be done to gratify the feelings of 
the civil servants after they return to England r , 

I consider that one of the best features of the proposed scheme for the Govern- 
ment of India is that of the admission of returned Indians into the Home Govern- 
ment of India, without being dragged through the dirt of a canvass of flic Court of 
Proprietors. That will bring them at once into a situation of honour and activity 
in which their previous experience will become available. There is one other sub- 
ject on which 1 should he glad to sav a word. My experience of public life, w hich 
has now' extended over twenty-seven years, has shown me that public affairs 
oscillate from one extreme to the other, like the pendulum iff a clock. Now the 
previous training of the civil and military servalits is a most important element of 
the good government of India. No doubt too much attention lias been given to 
the Oriental languages of late years at Ilaileybury ; but, judging from all I have 
seen and heard, l believe that we are now going into the other extreme. I am 
strongly of opinion that then* is a certain extent of instruction in the Oriental 
languages, especially the vernacular languages, which may he better communicated 
in this country than in India — I mean the written character, the grammar, the. 
construction, and so forth. I. believe that those may be acquired better under a well - 
instructed and enlightened European Teacher than they can he from a Native 
Teacher, or from conversation with the Natives; therefore I would propose that 
the Oriental instruction at Ilaileybury should, as a general rule, be limited, as 
above described, hut that it should he conducted in an exact and bom fide manner 
within those limits. 1 attach the highest value to Sanscrit; l derived the greatest 
advantage from it myself; it enabled me to pass from one district oft India to 
another; and wherever I went, having the key to all the languages, after the first 
few mouths I became familiar with the language of the district. A knowledge of 
the original language gives you a mastery over the original institutions, ami the 
sources of thought of the Natives, which cannot easily be acquired in any other 
way. But Sanscrit is a very difficult language; it cost me very hard study for a 
considerable period to‘ acquire the knowledge of it which I did; and I think it so 
uulikely that the majority of young men will apply themselves to it so as to obtain 
any real advantage from it, that I would not recommend its being adopted as a 
compulsory study; hut I would leave young men to, cultivate it if they think 
proper, and would give rewards for the successful study of it, taking care they do 
not give themselves up to it to the neglect of Western learning, which is, no 
doubt, still more important. 


0808. In a former part of your evidence you told us that Sanscrit is a language 
that can only he acquired by very great and continuous labour for many years : - 

l was 
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I was speaking of the manner in which it is acquired by the Native*. The 
manner in which I acquired Sanscrit at Jlailcyburv is an instance of the advantage 
of acquiring the elements of a language under enlightened instructors. The way 
I did it was this : l laid the most ordinary declensions and conjugations pointed 
out tome, and did not troul.de myself with the grammar at first beyond that. Then 
1 took up a portiou of Jlaniuyanu, called Nal Damayanti, which is an easy epic 
poem, with a litoral Latin translation, and plunged Imidly into it. I did not stop 
for any difficult word which was unknown to me, but read on to the end ; and 
when I had read to the end, L began again; and I found as I went, on, that what, 
were difficulties to me at first became easy, from their re-appearing in a variety of 
forms. Then I went to Menu, which ( is their great standard book o* : law and 
religion, and read that several times: and with the assistance of my excellent, 
master, Mr. Johnson, I was able to produce at the examination at the eml of the 
first term an amount of Sanscrit which caused considerable surprise. I have a 
very high opinion of the course of study at Ilailevbnrv. The Company has 
thoroughly done its duty in that respect. It has provided a course of instruction 
well adapted to the special exigencies of India, and taught by the best instructors 
procurable. 

G89.9. Lord Montaiyle of Ibandou.] Assuming the facts as you have stated 
them, do yon think that the system can he as effective as it ought to ho, as long as 
so large a portion of time at Ilailevbnrv is given to Oriental studies, and withdrawn 
from European instruction ? 

A great deal too much attention has been given to Oriental studies. 


Sir C. F. Trerefy/ntf 

K.C.R. 

•28tl» June 


(>900. Would you adopt this principle, which has been laid down by many high 
authorities who ant familiar to you, that the great object of the English portion of 
instruction ought to he to teach that which England can best furnish, and that the 
object of the Oriental portion of the instruction should be to teach that which the 
East can best, furnish? 

Yes ; speaking generally, I entirely concur in that : hut I have previously stated 
my opinion, that within certain limits, the elements of the Oriental languages can 
be hotter learnt under the instruction of Europeans than from the Natives of India. 
Hut there is another most important, function of Hailey bury, which has not been 
properly carried into effect, which is its function as a Probation. It will bo quite 
as necessary to attend to this under the* proposed new mode of selecting the young 
civilians as under the old system ; .because, although a competing examination is 
t lie best test of intellectual proficiency, and every practicable guarantee of good 
conduct will no doubt be obtained, yet it is impossible to judge of the habitual 
character and conduct of young men from testimonials. 

I 

(5901. Supposing two systems, one which determined the result by a more 
examination, and the other system which, ii> addition to an examination, accom- 
panied the test by one or two or three years of settled and continuous instruction 
in a place of education; do you see reason to prefer the one over the other? 

I should greatly prefer the latter. The two processes are distinct, and have 
different objects in view. The process of examination, whether it he bv a fixed 
standard, or on the principle of competition, is to test the attainments and 
intellect; but no test of conduct, and character is provided for by it; aiuf it is in 
that point of view that T consoler Jlnileybury as of such pinmliar value, ilailev- 
bury properly worked, or (to use a familiar expression) with the machine properly 
screwed up, is a very effectual test of conduct ; because, during four whole Terms 
of half a year each, the Heads of the institution have full experience of the 
conduct of the vouug men; and the actual state of things at. Jlailcyburv in my 
time was this, and I believe it is so still : the Terms, that is, all who entered in 
one half year, consisted of from 15 to 20 young men. There were generally three 
or four among them who gave themselves up entirely to study, and were very 
distinguished. There were a varying number, six, eight, ten or twelve, as it might, 
he, who obtained very fair advantage from the institution ; but there was always a^ 
toil and fag-end of bad bargains, reprobates, and professed idlers and men ot 
pleasure. Now those men were perfectly well known. They were as well known 
to the Professors us they were, to myself and to the other students, and that fag-end 
ought to have been cut off. 

6902. Earl of Harrow by.] But they equally went out to India ? 

The great majority of them went out. The cases in which students were finally 
dismissed were very rare indeed. 

(20.34.). ' i) d 4 6903. Lord 
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> Gi)03. Lord Monleaglc of Brandon.] You are aware of the provision that was 

introduced in the last Charter Act, by which the system of direct appointment to 
llaileyhury was changed, and a system of four-fold appointment, subject to ex- 
amination and selection of the best, was substituted for it ; are you aware that, 
that was well considered at the time ? 

I entertain no doubt that it was. 

(51)04. On the second reading of the Bill, Mr. Macaulay said, in reference to that 
change. ** Surely from motives of selfish policy, if from no higher motive, wo 
ought to fill (lie magistracies of our Eastern Empire with men who may do honour 
to their country; with men who may represent the better part of the English 
nation. This, sir, is our object; and we believe, that, by the plan now proposed, 
this object will be accomplished. It is provided that for every vacancy in the 
civil service, four candidates shall he named, and the best candidates elected by 
examination. Wo conceive that, under this system, the persons sent out will be 
young men above par; young men superior either in talents or in diligence to the 
mass.” Is that >our opinion ( 

l consider that that was a great improvement on the state of things wjiieh pre- 
viously existed, and which unhappily has since been returned to. I t was an imper- 
fect carrying out of the principle of competition ; hut yet, as far as it went, it was 
a great, improvement. It must be said that there is always a presumption in favour 
of a young man who carries off the prize in a competing examination being the 
best-conducted young man, because it supposes some considerable moral qualities 
It supposes industry, perseverance, self-denial and courage. 

GOOti. You said that that system is better than the system which has since been 
returned to ; what do you refer to ? 

I meant, the system of direct, appointment, every body appointing his own son 
or nephew, or his friend’s son, and leaving as the only public security for a proper 
appointment a very moderate examination, proceeding upon a fixed standard, 
which young men could always be crammed up to; and those who were turned 
hack in consequence of having made such poor proficiency in their studies as not 
to attain even to this low standard, when they had gone through the requisite 
amount of stuffing, were allowed to come up a second time, and were afterwards 
passed. 1 will not trust myself to state my opinion of that course of proceeding, 
and of the course of proceeding which I « previously described, of permitting the 
fag-end of every Term to go to India. 

I 

(>!)00. l)o you not think that the system of four-fold recommendation so de- 
scribed by Mr. Macaulay would have had the effect of greatly lessening, if it did not 
altogether strike oft' that fag end ? 

It would have greatly lessoned it. Befalling to iniud the young men who com- 
posed the fag-ends in my time at llaileyhury, 1 should say that it would have pre- 
vented them altogether; because the best and most uniform test of good conduct 
in a young man is diligence. The great duty of a young man is to pursue his 
studies with diligence, so as to get the full advantage of the education provided for 
him. The idle and ignorant are generally the worst conducted; and habits of dis- 
sipation are necessarily accompanied with idleness.. So that any system which 
keeps old the idle and ignorant will , in the great majority of cases, also keep out 
those of inferior moral character. 


(>i) 07 . When you stated that, in your judgment, the four-fold system Vo recom- 
mended was better than the system which has been since returned to, was it pre- 
sent to your mind that in point of fact the direct, appointment system has never 
been departed from ? 

Yes; I had in my mind the state of the law at that time, which required that 
there should he a competing examination within those limits ; but, unfortunately, 
the law was not obeyed. 


(5008. Earl of llarnnih ) /.] Would you require an examination on going out to 
-India, as well as one for admission to liaileybury? 

Yes. I consider that the provision made in the present Bill for having an 
examination by independent Examiners in the last Term is of the greatest value: 
it will not only rule and influence the studies of the young men during the Term 
immediately preceding this final examination, but it. will also exercise a powerful 
influence over their conduct and character during the whole period of their stay at 
Ilailoyburv; and it will also have a good effect on the Professors. 

GOOD. Lord 
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0900. Lord Montcaglc of Brandon. J Have you luid opportunities of considering Si, c.E.Tmelt/ar, 
whether the association :*t the same college of young men all intended for the K.C.Jt. 
same eivil service of India, vast as the country is in which their services are to hi- <^ r , 

rendered, is of any advantage by making- them acquainted the one with the other, * ,J 

and giving them an esprit t/e corps in the performance of their duties ? 

It is certainly of some advantage, but 1 think that it would not of itself amount 
to a justiJication for Haileybury. I ho real uses of Haileybury are, that it furnishes 
a very satisfactory system of special instruction, for the Indian Civil .Service, and, 
if it. is properly administered, a satisfactory test, of conduct. Crave objections 
exist to educating our young Indian eivil servants in common with those who are 
to enter into the. various walks of lifo, t and the various professions in this country. 

One obvious consequence would he, that we should lose all the best young men, 
the flower of the young men, who would prefer to remain in this country. Those 
who had tried their powers, and found that they were likely to succeed at home, 
would remain here. Then, again, the plan is open to this objection, that if the 
voting civilians participated in the general course of instruction at the Universities 
or other seminaries where they might be put, the advantage of a special training 
for India would not be gained ; whereas, ii‘ the special training were carried out at 
the University, then the advantage of sending them to the University would 
he lost. 


(►910. From your knowledge of our general University courses here, do you 
think that it would be possible to carry on at Oxford or at Cambridge those 
extended and practically applied courses of jurisprudence, law, and political 
ccononn. which are introduced at Haileybury, and which, possibly, under a freer 
►astern, might be carried advantageously further ? 

The two cannot be united, and this may be proved by a single instance. Atten- 
tion is already given to* legal instruction at. Haileybury, and an increased attention 
must be given there to Anglo-Indian Jaw, which could nut be expected at the 
University. This is another example of the great, and manifold advantage of codify- 
ing- the Jaws of India. As soon as we have got any part of the law of India into 
lli«' form of a comprehensive and intelligible rode, copies of it will be sent to 
Haileybury, and it will form the text-book of the students there, it may be illus- 
trated from the English law, the civil law, and other sources of information ; but 
the subject-matter of their studies will be the Anglo-Indian law, and many of them 
will go out to India very advanced Anglo-Indian lawyers. 

(►911. Taking Haileybury within your own experience, and comparing it with 
what you have seen or hevrd of the University of Cambridge, with which it has 
I teen so intimately allied, do you think that Cambridge lias ever exhibited at tin? 
same time a collection of men so distinguished in the special branches of instruction 
given at Haileybury ns Malthas, Kinpson, Professor Jones and others? 

No. I may be biassed ; but according to the most impartial consideration which 
1 have been able to give to the subject, I should say that the proportion of 
distinguished Professors and Students is larger at Haileybury than it is at the 
Universities. I mentioned just now that in every Term out of from 15 to 20 young 
men, there are three or four who are really distinguished and remarkable men. 
That gives you a proportion of 20 per cent, of distinguished men. Your Lordship 
will be able to judge whether that proport ion exists at Cambridge. 

0912. thirl of Harr axe bp.'] Is it not some credit .to the East India Company 
that they have chosen sueli eminent men as teachers in their service? 

Yes ; it is certainly to their credit that they have so fairly ami honourably exercised 
the important function of selecting Professors for Haileybury. ] would mention 
as an instance of the advantage of it, that had it not been for the very admirabh 
and interesting lectures of Mr. Malthus, and the attention which 1 paid to them, 
it would never have entered into my head to work out the abolition of the Indian 
Transit and Town Duties. If you will read my report upon that, system, you will 
iiml in it the spirit, and a great deal of the letter, of the notes which i took from 
Malthus s lectures, w hich enabled me to carry oil’ his prize. 


(>910. Lord Montcaglc of Brandon, j Independently of all other considerations, 
is it your belief that, if the education for India were fixed at Cambridge, at 
Downing College', for example, the attractions of the peculiar studies of the place, 
classics and mathematics, and the honours of the Senate-house would divert the 
(20. ai.) E e attention 
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, attention of the young men from tins studies to which you have referred as 
necessary to qualify them for Indian service? 

The greater would absorb the less. The prevailing spirit of the University 
would overlay the spirit of the Indian College. The best of our men would go up 
for academical honours, and turn their backs upon India. I think it exceedingly 
desirable that a similar system of competing examination and subsequent special 
instruction and probation, with the necessary modifications, should he applied to 
the whole of the officers of the Indian army. Although, no doubt, it is of less 
importance that they should be able and well-instructed men than the civilians, 
still it is second only to that. Looking at them merely as regimental officers, the 
continuance of our dominion in India depends in an essential degree upon their 
conduct and character and at tainments ; and it is specially desirable that they 
should all go out with some knowledge of the vernacular languages. From my 
experience in India, 1 know that the consequence of not being acquainted with 
the Native language is to nourish feelings of prejudice and dislike to the Natives. 
I remember many a young man, who was too idle to face, the difficulties of the 
Native language, excusing himself by saving that they were all a set Of black 
rascals together. And then many higher attainments, bearing on their usefulness 
in India and their moral character, might be superadded, such as military ami civil 
engineering, surveying and other acquirements. 


0914. Are not the principles which you have laid down illustrated and 
strengthened by the character of many of tin? young Indian officers who have 
gone out in the scientific departments as engineers after the admirable education 
which they had received at Addiseombe? 

Yes; the corps of Koval Engineers in England and the (Company's Engineers 
in India are a very satisfactory and decisive illustration of tin* advantage of the 
combined system of selection by merit and special training. I consider the corps 
of Engineers a more remarkable instance even than the civil service; because 
although then* are more distinguished men in the civil sen ice. that is to he attri- 
buted to their superior advantages. Hut the general average of ability and 
conduct in the corps of Engineers is higher than it is in the civil service. There 
are none of the Fag-ends and Had Hargains there. 


(iJflf). Iii your judgment, if time pernrtttcd, would it uojt lie advantageous in 
the instruction of tin? young men for the civile service, if to the course of pure 
mathematics which they now pursue there were added instruction in mixed 
mathematics, and in their application to mechanics and to civil engineering, and 
to the practical purposes of life ? 

It would he of the highest- consequence. An Indian civilian 'ought to he 
enlightened and accomplished at all points. Whether he is in the Judicial or 
Revenue Department, lie has constantly to deal with surveys, lie has public 
improvements of all kinds to initiate and superintend. Me has to encourage and 
develope the resources of the country in agriculture, and mines, and navigation, 
and railways, and manufactures, and in every other May; so that a knowledge of 
natural philosophy, chemistry, metallurgy, geology, civil engineering, mechanics 
and surveying will all be of use to bim on numerous occasions throughout bis 
career, and will be of the greatest consequence to the improvement of the country, 
both by enabling him to originate improvements, and by enabling him to assist 
and superintend others. 


b!)10. Are vnu aware that in the course at ( -ambridge. ill udditiou to the highest 
development of matliomutieal knowledge, according to flu* French system and 
according to the highest analytical powers, we have lectures of the Jacksonian 
Professor, Protestor Willis, upon mechanics applied to matters of industry, in 
which models of all the improved machines are exhibited and explained ; do you 
not think that that also would he useful to the young students intended for the 
Indian service? 

It would be of the highest use. 

GU17. Especially as applied to cotton and sugar ? 

Certainly. ] entertain that opinion so strongly that 1 have often deliberated, 
whether it would not be advisable to extend the period of instruction nt llailey- 
bury from two to three years in order to embrace, those subjects; and the decided 
inclination of my mind is, that it ought to be done. 

0018. Looking 
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Looking at historical precedent* sis well as the reason of the case, <lo you SirC.KTmdya't, 
think that the dominant race of English in India would have still greater power K.C.fi. 
and influence over the Nsitives than we now’ possess, if our ollieers went out so 2gtli ,g„ 
lii«hlv educated and accomplished as to he able to aid the Natives, and lead the 0 

way in the prosecution of their physical well-being? 

They would have much greater power and influence, and probably the continu- 
ance of our dominion would be greatly extended. I may mention as an additional 
ix-ason for having the ordinary securities for the proper appointment and training 
of military men, that they are selected in great numbers for civil and diplomatic 
appointments, ami that in their individual character as Knglishmen, each of them 
represents, in a great degree, the moral jtower of his country; and it is of the 
greatest importance that every Englishman in India, especially those in the service 
of the (iovernnient, should be as cultivated and well conducted a man as possible, 
both for the continuance of our dominion, and for the benefit, of the Natives. 

But besides the new advantages to be attained by putting this important matter 
on a proper footing, much positive evil has to be obviated. “ Direct appointments 1 ' 
to the Company's army in India, as they are called, that is, appointments which 
enable young men to he sent out direct to India without any check except that of 
passing a slight examination, are much sought after as a convenient mode of pro- 
viding for young men, who, owing either to misconduct or inconipetciicy, arc unfit 
forthe English professions. In other words, although the great majority of the 
Cadets are well conducted and honourable young men, India is a sink towards 
which the scum and refuse of the English professions habitually gravitates. This 
is an abuse which can only be effectually prevented by extending the competing 
examination and special training to the whole body of the Ca<lets, which would 
also he attended with this additional advantage, that it would give us a larger 
lii'lf I of selection for the oHieers of the scientific corps. Another prevailing evil 
is. that when families aiv assured of appointments for their younger members, 
either in the civil or military services, they are apt to consider it unnecessary to 
give them an expensive education; and it will he found that the great majo- 
rity of the young men so circumstanced have been educated at cheap proprietary 
or private schools, and not at those which are generally admitted to be our 
lir-t-class seminaries. This can only be remedied by substituting competition 
for nomination; but the tests of superior fitness for the young men intended 
for the military service.should, of course* be adapted to the career for which they 
are destined, , 

0010. Do you remember the evidence given by Lord William Bcntinck before 
the Committee upon Steam Cbmniniiieatiou with India, of which be was the ('hair- 
inau, in which he states, that every establishment for manufacturing industry, ami 
every establishment for commercial enterprise, and every establishment for improved 
agriculture, forms, in point of fact, a school of education and advancement for the 
Indian population ? 

Yes. 

0020. Will not the additions which have been suggested in preceding questions 
to the course of instruction at I laileybury have a tendency to realize the aspira- 
tions of Lord William Bcntinck ? 

Liupiost ionably, every such establishment is a model school of the business or 
art which i* carried oil in it, whether it he agriculture in its primary form, or the 
working up of the produets of agriculture, or more advanced manufactures, or 
any other industrial establishment. 

0021. Viewing the career of the young men educated for India as a career not. 
of contemplative philosophy but of active and honourable exertion, do not you 
think that those additions to the course of instruct ion designed to lit them for the 
performance of nil those active practical duties would be a great incentive to them 
in their studies, as well as tending to make them generally more useful to tlie 
country in which they are to serve { 

I have no doubt of it whatever. If that plan were carried out at I laileylmry, 
if would be impossible for them to waste their time in debasing and enervating 
dissipation: the standard both of conduct and attainment would be raised, and 
fhe character of the civil service much improved. Although I have, conscientiously 
given a high character to the civil service, we must not he misled by its present 
high standard into the supposition that it cannot he still further improved ; for 
(20. 34 .) k k 2 the 
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tho truth is, that the influence of the circumstances in which the civil servants are 
placed in India is such, that unless they are very inferior indeed, they must become 
respectably efficient. The Indian service is such a forcing system that it will 
make a man out of a block of wood. 


0022. Do not you also think, that in proportion as we raise the standard of 
Native education in India, it behoves us likewise, not merely as a matter of duty, 
but as a matter of expediency, with the view of maintaining our real supremacy, 
which is founded upon intellectual and moral superiority, concurrently ami pro- 
portionately to raise and improve the character of our civil service ? 

Yes, I entirely concur in that. I consider that we shall not acquit ourselves of 
this remarkable trust in the eves of tilt nations of the world, nor perform our 
dntv to Clod who gave it, unless we take that, course. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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THOMAS ALEXANDER WISE, Esquire, M.D., is called in, and 
* examined as follows: 

0f)2.‘h Chairman .] WILL you inform the Committee what situations you have 
held in India ? 

I went out to India in the Company’s Medical Service in the year 1827, and 
{ returned to this country in 18f>0. During my residence in India, and while 
Civil Surgeon at Ilooghly, I organized the college there, ami was Principal for 
upwards of three years. 1 was afterwards Principal of the Dacca College for two 
years; and Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta for about 
dim! years. 

0924. Will you inform the Committee of the course of education which was 
pursued iu Ilooghly College during the time you were connected with it ? 

Wc formed a general code of rules, that was followed there ; they consisted in 
teaching the junior scholars Loth the vernacular and the English language together 
for a certain period ; and afterwards we diminished the time that was occupied in 
the vernacular, and increased the time that was employed in the English Depart- 
ment. 

092.”). Will you state to the Committee what was the object and intention of 
the formation of the Ilooghly College, and what description of Natives chiefly 
availed themselves of the opportunities for education which that establishment 
presented ? 

The funds were derived from a Mussulman endowment in the neighbourhood. 
A Mussulman had left valuable property, and in his will lie directed the proceeds to 
be employed for various benevolent purposes ; one of these objects was for educa- 
tional purposes ; and it was determined by the (mvernment that a considerable 
portion of these funds should he employed in extending education, and in particular, 
English education to the Natives, who were very eager for it in that part of the 

country. 

6929. Who were the class of Natives that chiefly availed themselves of that 
education ? 

They were Natives of all classes. At first there was nothing paid ; it was a free 
school; hut. the numbers were so great, that it was found necessary to require a 
fee from those who could aflbrd it. 

0927. Ijord Monteaglc of Brandon.J Were there persons of the higher class of 
Natives r 

Of every class. 

(20. W.) EE 3 0928. Were 
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6928. Were they confined to Mahomedans ? 

No; those that studied English were chiefly Hindoos. 

6929. Did you find any difficulty in consequence of the mixed reception given 
to Hindoos and Mahomedans at the Hooghly College ? 

No; there was no particular difference except this, that it was very difficult to 
get the Mahomedans to attend in any numbers to, learn the English language. 

6930. You found the Hindoos more eager tor the English ? 

Much more eager. 

(5931. Which were the most easy to instruct ? 

r Hie Hindoos. * 

0.932. Did you find, comparing the Hindoo hoys with Europeans, that they had 
more or less facility of acquiring knowledge, applying the question specially to the 
English language? 

We found that the Hindoo had very considerable facility in acquiring know- 
ledge, even beyond the European. The Hindoo precocity was very remarkable, 
and their memory was in many instances most astonishing. 

0933. In those points they had an advantage over the Mahomedans ? 

Yes, a considerable advantage. 

6934. Were there amongst the Hindoos youths of different castes ? 

Of various castes ; a great many from the Brahmin caste down to the lowei 
classes. 


6935. Did you find any difficulty arising in the common system of education 
that you gave them, by reason of the scholars being of different castes? 

No, no difficulty whatever. 

6936. Had you any means of ascertaining what effect was produced upon the 
Indian prejudices or feelings in favour of caste by this combined education ? 

It was a very favourable feeling. 

6937. By “ favourable ” you mean that it tended to obliterate the great lines 
of distinction that at present exist ? 

Yes, completely so. 

6938. Lord Jf t/ufo/W.] It operated to the obliteration of caste? 

Yes, to the obliteration of caste ; there was no caste acknowledged in the 
college ; they were all mixed, and there was no advantage given to one caste over 
another. 


6939. 

Yes. 


Lord Monteaylc of Brandon. j Did you give prizes ? 


6940. Had you any instances in which persons of different religious persuasions 
or different castes were competitors for the same prize? 

Yes ; they were all competitors for the same prize. There were Hindoos. 
Mussulmans and Christians. 


6941. And there was no jealousy expressed as to any difference being made 
bv reason of the religious faith in relation to the distribution of the prices ? 

I think not; it was all done in an open and fair manner. 

6*9-12. Chairman.'] Were there any apprehensions on the part of the Natives 
that this education would lead to the abandonment of their own faith and the 
adoption of Christianity ? 

I never heard of any great apprehension. 

6943. Lord Mon tragic of Brandon.] To what do you attribute that absence of 
apprehension or alarm on the part of the Natives with regard to tlieir own 
religion ? 

To the well-known declarations of the Government to remain neutral. 


6944. Speaking of the faith of the Natives ; what has been the result of that 
system of education, as far as you have been able to observe, upon the religious 
convictions of the scholars ? 

Tlieir faith was completely shaken, and they improved very much in intellect 
and in tlieir sense of moral truth. That was inculcated in the books that they 

got. 
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wot, and of course that had great influence upon them. Some were converted to T. a. Wise, F.sq. 
Christianity ; and a very considerable proportion, more than were generally 41. D. 

supposed, believed without making an open confession. * ,, otl| 

6945. Independently of those who might be converted to revealed religion, 
did it come within your observation that there were many more of the pupils 
whose minds were severed and dissociated from Hindoo superstitions? 

Yes, si great many. 

6946. Of course you carried out at the Jlooghly College instruct ion in matters 
of phvsical science ? 

Yes. 

6947. Did you find that instruction in physical science and in mathematical 
truth had a tendency to a fleet the religious faith of the Hindoos? 

A very great tendency. 

6948. To what do you attribute, that ? 

To itst proving the falsity of their own religion. 

6949. Do you mean proving the falsity of the religious part of their faith, or 
proving the falsity of those erroneous physical theories which are associated with 
the Hindoo religion ! 

I believe that it extends further than that.. It. shook their whole faith in their 
rel igious princi pies . 

6950. Lord Bishop of Oxford, j Are not the physical ami the religious systems 
of tint Natives so one and the same, that you cannot shake tlu-ir views of physical 
truth without shaking their religious faith r 

Yes ; I think it is <| uite impossible to do the one without the other. 


6951. Lord Montraglf of Brandon.] Therefore, assuming education of a purely 
secular kind to he given, but that education wisely directed and carried on to 
the fullest developments of scientific truth, that, in your judgment, would lead to 
a very considerable alteration in the religious faith of the Natives of India? 

It would have a very great influence upon their faith. 


6952. This llooghly College is parti? a Mahomedan College ! 

Yes, phrtlv a. Mahomedan College. 

6958. What, extent, of instruction was given in the ancient- classical Oriental 
languages ? 

There are «,ome 12 or Jf> Mnolavies who instruct- in Arabic ; and seven Pundits 
who taught the Bengalee ; then: was likewise a Sanscrit, class which 1 tried to 
form ; hut it met. with no encouragement, and the consequence was, it was 
given up. 

6954. You di<l net find that, on the part of the pupils in the Hooghlv College, 
there was any verv earnest desire to pursue the learned languages of India? 

No, none whatever in rheniselves. 

• 

6955, Did then* appear to he a greater disposition on the part of the Mahonie- 
■lans than of the Hindoos in that respect ? 

To leaili the Arabic language there was. to fit them for law offices. 


6956. Is not the absolute identity of the Koran with the Mahomedan law a 
circumstance which makes the acquisition of Arabic more important to the Ma- 
homedan than the acquisition of Sanscrit is to a Hindoo ? 

Yes, it would. And there is another strong influence, which has, I conceive, 
a very pernicious effect, by inducing numbers of them to attend much more to 
Mahomedan ami Sanscrit learning than they otherwise would do, and that is the 
“ Futwah/’ or legal opinion, required in the N ative Courts in India. 1 ha 
Moolavie and Pundit, sit with the Judge on the Bench, and give their opinion as 
to the Mahomedan or the Hindoo law in particular cases; and the consequence 
is, that a great many are aspirants to those high offices, of which there are but 
one of each sect in a district. 


6957. What, number of pupils had you under your care and guidance at the 
llooghly College? 

The first dav that the college was opened, I think there were 1,200 who 
(20. as.) ' e e 4 enrolled 
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enrolled their names for the English department ; and since that, there have beer 
about 7'K). The Mahomedans are, perhaps, from 200 to 300. The college was 
originally formed from a Mahomcdan endowment; and the Mahomedans have very 
considerable advantages there over those in other institutions of the country. 

OObs. Were the studies of the Mahomedans that were admitted to the college 
confined to Arabie and to the Mahomcdan and Oriental course, or did they appi\ 
themselves to any extent to English ? 

There were very few who joined the English classes. I got up two classes in 
order to induce them to learn English, and got a very experienced and excellent 

Mussulman to be their teacher ; but it never succeeded to any extent. 

• 

G03J). To what do you attribute that? 

I conceive it was owing- to listlessness, and a want of desire to learn tin: 
English. 


G9G0. Lord Bishop of Oxford . ] What is the distance of the Ilooghly College 
from Calcutta ? 

It is about 24 miles from Calcutta. 

<>.%!. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] Was there a greater disposition on the part 
of the Hindoos to Jearn English ? 

A much greater disposition. 

0902. To what would you attribute that di (Terence between the Mahomcdan* 
and the Hindoos ? 

The Hindoos are fonder of gain, and other lucrative employments that require 
an English education. 

0903. Chairman .] You think that the Hindoos are more sensible of the ad\au- 
tages to he derived from a knowledge of English than the Mahomedans r 

Yes. 


0904. Yott do not attribute it at all to the apprehension that the English 
education given at the college would he likely to lead them to become Chris- 
tians ? 

1 do not think so. 

« 

090f>. You do not think that that is likely to have had a greater influence upon 
the Mahomedans than it had upon the I lindoifs ? 

No. 

0900. Lord Monteaglc of Brandon.] Had you any medical class at the Ilooghly 
College* ? 

No ; there was no medical class connected with it. 

0907. I lad you any instruction in the law, save the reading of the Koran ? 

Yes : the higher classes read the Arabic and Persian law books. The reason 
was, that they were aspirants for situations in the Courts, at the time the Persian 
was the Court language, which caused a great many of them to look forward t« 
he employed in that way. 

Gilds. Was it by these means that any portion of the Vakeels got their educa- 
tion ? •• 

A great many. 

0909. Was the education given to them of a character to enable them to lock 
up to the appointment of Moousiff and advancement of that description? 

Yes. 

GJI 70 . We have spoken of the learned or ancient languages ; did you teach the 
vernacular languages, properly so called 1 

Yes, with a great deal of effect ; so much so, that on one occasion, one of the 
most respectable and intelligent of the Hindoo community of Calcutta went with 
ine upwards of 49 miles, to prove whether or not it was possible a Hindoo youth 
could compose in the Bengalee language with such grace and purity, without any 
assistance. It was found to be as it had been represented. On another occasion, 
I sent some written translations, prepared without any assistance, to Mr. Marsh- 
man, who approved of them highly ; and of one of them he stated, ‘‘ Some of the 
most difficult passages have been rendered with an accuracy, and jnst appreciation 
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of the beauty of the original, which is surprising. The style is remarkable for T. A. Wise, Etq. 
purity and classical excellence, which is rarely met with in young men whose time M.D. 
is devoted to English studies.” . — „ 

(5971. Was it the Oordoo that you taught? ■■ ■ -■■■■■ — 

No* it was the Bengalee ; that was the ordinary language in that part of India. 

6972. What books were used for teaching the Bengalee 7 

They used the books that were prepared by the School Book Society in 
Calcutta. 

6973. Will you tell the Committee what description of books this School Book 
Society printed for tho Oriental pupils?* 

They are chiefly books prepared by Missionaries, and some of them by tho 
Natives themselves. 

6974. Chairman Are they translations from English books ? 

They are generally compilations. 

6975. ’ Lord Monttagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that the instruction of 
the Natives of India in schools anti in colleges in the vernacular language forms 
auv bar or obstacle to their future progress in learning English, or that it rather 
forms an introduction to it ? 

1 consider that when taught alone, according to the Native methods, it is an 
obstacle to getting on with the English ; a very considerable one. 

6976. Will you state why ? 

If they are taught the vernacular by the Natives themselves, they are taught 
tho language in a manner that is extremely slow and imperfect. They thus 
consume a great deal of valuable time in learning a smattering of their own 
language. 

0977. Your answer applies not to their learning the vernacular language in 
these higher schools or colleges, but to their learning it in the ordinary Native 
schools ; but my question referred to your teaching the vernacular language in the 
college, with the books you have described ; does that lead them on to English ? 

No; I do not think it leads them much to English, if taught by itself ; wo 
taught them the two languages simultaneously ; I found that infinitely the best 
system, and led to the gratifying results I have already mentioned. 

6978. Yon found that instruction in the vernacular, in connexion with English, 
was better than separate instruction in one language alouc ? 

Very much hotter. 

• 

6979. Were the hooks which they read in the vernacular language of such a . 
character as to excite their desire and ambition to know more of European 
literature, which they could only accomplish through English instruction?. 

Certainly they had that tendency. 

6980. To what age did tho young men remain with you ? 

It was very different ; in many cases they came too late ; made slow progress, 
and soon left ; wo consequently tried to got them as early as possible ; and they 
often went away much too soon ; frequently only remaining a couple of years. 

This was found so disadvantageous, that dnriug the time that Sir Edward Ryan was 
President of tho Education Committee, he prepared rules defining the age and 
course of study at the Government schools and colleges, and organized a system 
«>f scholarships, which entitled a boy to diet money to enable him to remain four or 
*ix years longer at school. 

6981. Was that given to the most eminent of the scholars who received those 
scholarships as prizes ? 

Yes; to those who rose to a certain specified degree of knowledge; they' were 
given as prizes. ' 

6982. Chairman*] Do you consider tho establishment of these scholarships to 
have been -of much advantage '/ 

Yes ; of the greatest advantage. 

6983. What was the number that were established ?« t 

I cannot say the exact number} some 140 or 150, perhaps, altogether. 

\20.as.) E f 6984. By 
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6984. By the Government ? 4 

By the Government. 

6985. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you recollect the annual amount of 
tliem ? 

The aggregate of them 1 am sorry to say I do not recollect ; but each of them 
got four or five rupees a month, diet money, to 39 or 40, for the senior scholar- 
ships. 

6986. Chairman . j Were any conditions attached to those scholarships ; such as, 
that they should employ their time in the study of the English language : 

There was an annual examination of tho ( se scholars, and they were required to 
make a considerable advance before the scholarship was continued. If thev had 
not made a considerable advance, the scholarship lapsed. 

6987. Was there any attempt to establish a sort of normal school for preparing 
schoolmasters, to send out to the different education establishments in India ? 

That was attempted, 1 have understood, since I left India ; but it did not appear 
to have succeeded ; I do not know for what reason. I conceive that it is of the 
greatest possible importance to have good masters, which can only be obtained by 
their being properly trained. I think it would be a great improvement to allow 
the senior scholars, like the Queen’s scholars in this country, to employ themselves 
in acquiring the art of teaching, others in attending the Courts, or the Medical or 
Engineering College. In such eases, however, an annual examination should always 
be required, to see that they make a satisfactory advance in knowledge. 

6988. Is there great difficulty in obtaining the services of properly qualified 
persons for schoolmasters ? 

Yes, very great difficulty. We were often obliged to employ as teachers men 
imperfectly educated, both Natives and Ku repeal is, from thd small salaries allowed, 
and from their not having any of the privileges of other branches of the service, 
by a furlough, leave on sick certificate, or a pension for old age; in consequence, 
we were often obliged to employ men who bad not had a good education, and 
knew nothing about the difficult art of teaching. To ensure a regular supply of 
these teachers requires a liberal scale of allowances, and a considerable proportion 
must be obtained from Europe. 

6989. Lord Monttagle of Brandon.] How far did yon carry your mathematical 
instruction ? 

We carried it to the calculus, and to its application to astronomy and other 
practical subjects. 

6990. Did yon give them any instruction in the various brandies of mixed 
' mathematics ; for instance, mechanics and civil engineering ? 

Yes; in the various branches of mixed mathematics we got instruments, and 
gave them instruction, to a certain extent, in civil engineering ; hut since that 
time this important branch of knowledge has been carried to a much greater 
extent, more particularly in the College of ltoorkie. 

C 

6991. Do you approve of that addition being given ? 

Very much. 

0992. Had you occasion to observe whether, so far as that extension \>f mathe- 
matical study was given, it operated as a considerable stimulus to tlie boys to 
pass from abstract analysis to applied mathematics ? 

Yes ; it was of great use in that way. 

*i 

6993. Do you think that there is in India any considerable demand for that 
description of skilled and educated men ; so that, if educated for those practical 
purposes, they would be absorbed in the labour-market of the country, and obtain 
the means of subsistence and advancement ? 

Most certainly ; and there aro daily-increasing opportunities for such employ- 
ment. *" 

6994. What extent of instruction had those young persons generally acquired 
when they came as candidates for admission to the college? 

Very frequently they knew only the simplest elements of their own language, 
and nothing more ; indeed, they usually had to acquire the elements again.® 8 
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they bad been taught so imperfectly. They had thus wasted, perhaps, two or 
three of the most valuable years of their educational life in that way. 

091*5. Have you turned your attention to the effect that might be produced 
upon the higher education of India with which you have been connected, by 
instituting an earlier course of education, even commencing with an infant 
school ? 

Yes ; it would l»e of the greatest consequence. I had some experience of it ; 
for, at Hoogldy, it was found of so much importance, that I established a 
school there, with the permission of the Education Committee. It. went on 
remarkably well, and turned out very superior youths, who had acquired a very 
considerable knowledge of the eleuicn'ts, not only of their own language, but 
likewise of the English language ; they had got over some of the most difficult 
and disagreeable parts of learning English ; they bad a good pronunciation, and 
a good stock of ideas. As they had not entered their caste, they associated more 
intimately with each other. 

6998. Did you find those scholars in your college much easier to deal with 
than others who had not had that early instruction ? 

Yes ; they were moie docile, and generally held the head of their classes. 

0997 . So far as you had an opportunity of following up, in their after-life, the 
condition of any of those; educated Natives, especially those who earned scholar- 
ships or acquired distinctions, how did you find" that they succeeded in the Indian 
world when they entered into more advanced life ? 

A considerable proportion of them advanced to a state of independence ; that 
is to say, they acquired offices of importance and trust. I could mention a good 
many most excellent and able men who had passed through the Government 
colleges. » 

0998. Can you mention any cases in which, independently of advancement in 
the service of the public, the education acquired in the college has been shown to 
produce beneficial results in private employment, in connexion with merchants 
or proprietors ? 

Yes ; I could mention cases of that kind too. There art; several merchants in 
Calcutta, and I know one in particular, who has distinguished himself as a mer- 
chant, and has retired with an ample fortune, acquired in a comparatively short 
time. » 

0999. Chairman!) Is there a medical class at the Hoogldy College ? 

No. 

7000. lionl Monteagle of Brandon.] What state of opinion did you find in 
India on your arrival there, with respect to medical ami surgical studies? 

There were only a very few at that time who studied medicine, and that was 
in the most elementary manner ; they were employed in the Government military 
service. 

7001. At the first introduction of medical studies, what was the general state 
of opinion with respect to the possibility of instructing the Natives of India — 
we will say in anatomy especially ? 

It w'as generally considered quite impossible to introduce it. 

7002. What has been the result, as exhibited by the extension of medical 
education and surgical study ? 

They have not only become good anatomists, expert surgeons, but also saga- 
cious practitioners ; many of them are employed with great advantage in the large 
cities of India. 

7003. Have their prejudices with respect to caste, and their views with respect 
to pollutions by approaching and touching dead bodies, disappeared altogether, as 
far as the medical students are concerned ? 

As tor as the medical students are concerned, they have disappeared entirely. 

7004. They no longer exist ? 

Quite so. 

7005. Do you not think that the disappearance of any one class of ancient 
Prejudices, under the influence of the progress of a practical science, in which the 
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whole community have a direct interest, has a great tendency to shake their con- 
fidence in the principles of caste, and the principles of Hindoo superstition in all 
other cases ? 

Most certainly. 


700G. Have you any means of judging whether, in the progress of knowledge 
with which you have been connected, that lists foehn the result ? 

Yes, f have. 


7007. You went also to Dacca? 

Yes, I did. 

7008. What were your functions at Dafcca ? 

1 was, in the first place. Principal of tho College for a considerable time ; and I 
afterwards was Civil Surgeon, and ex officio a member of the Local Committee of 
Education. 


7009. Will you describe the College of Dacca; upon what principle was it esta- 
blished ? 

Very much the same as ilooghly, with this exception, that as there was no 
separate Mussulman endowment, there wore no classes tor the Persian or Arabic, 
or for Sanscrit. 

7010. Therefore the education was confined to the vernacular and English ? 

Yes. 

7011. flow was it originally founded, and from what funds was it supported? 

It was supported bv Government funds. At first a school was formed from the 

Education Fund, which was enlarged in consequence of the encouragement it met 
with at Dacca. 

I 

7012. Lord Wijttfordi] It was never a Mahomedau or Hindoo foundation? 

No. 


7019. Lord Monteogle of Brandon. ] Will you describe the classes of persons 

that, attended that college, especially with respect to tlieir stations in society? 

They were of all classes, the same as at Ilooghly; they were chiefly Hindoos, 

with a sprinkling of Mahomedans. Armenians and Christians. 

* 

7014. Was the result the same as at Ilooghly in respect to the absence of any 
religious contentions amongst them, and were, the prizes fairly awarded, without 
respect to the religions opinions of the scholars 

Yes; completely so. * 

7015. Was there anything that distinguished the experience which you had at 
Dacca from that which you have already described at the Hooghly College ? 

No ; there is no particular difference. 

701 G. Was there the same anxiety for education? 

The same anxiety. 


701 T*. Was there an equal desire to enter upon the cultivation of European 
knowledge ami English literature'? 

Perhaps in Dacca there was a greater anxiety to learn English whilst I was 
there, in consequence of the late Mr. Donnelly, the Abkaree Commissioner, em- 
ploying only those students who had passed through the college in his office, the 
duties of which they performed with the greatest correctness and propriety. On 
one occasion l was requested to examine the officer, on the unexpected return of 
the Commissioner after an absence of six weeks, during which they had, miauled, 
performed all the work of the office. I found they had performed their official 
duty with the greatest propriety; and the books were brought up to the <lay, with 
the neatness and exactness of a banking-house. This example proves the justness 
of the principle laid clown by such men us Sir Thomas Monro and Mr. Elphinstone, 
that then* is no situation in India for which a Native should prove himself quali- 
fied, from which he should be debarred. 


7018. Did that give a stimulus to education ? 
A great stimulus. 

7019. In what vear did you leave India? 

♦In 1850. 
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7020. Then yon were in India at the time of the publication of Lord Ilardiiigo’s 
declaration with- respect to preference lieing given to students? 

Yes, I was. 

7021. l)o you think that that declaration *of Lord Hardin go’s was well calcu- 
lated to give a stimulus to the education of the Natives ? 

Yes ; it hail the best possible effect. Between the years 1845 and 1850 there 
were 41 students from different colleges who got employment, of 100 rupees or 
upwards a month ; which is equal to upwards of 100 /. a year ; and there were many 
hundreds besides who got employment of an inferior description, but who will in 
all probability rise to larger salaries and more important employments. ^ 

7022. It appears upon the Evidence before the Committee, that in many eases 
the want of high moral feeling, and the want of a perception of the difference 
between truth ami falsehood, are amongst the complaints made of tin* Oriental 
character. Have you been able to observe whether the education given to the 
Natives has had any effect upon those defects of character and of principle ? 

Yes; it has had the very best effect, ft has removed many of those fahe ideas 
of morality. 

7023. Do you trace that to the different character of the instruction which they 
obtain in these schools from that- which they would otherwise have received ? 

Yes; I entirely attribute it to that. 

7024. Are there any principles connected with these defects of character which 
you can trace to the actual ancient literature of the Orientals? 

Yes; those principles are in many respects entirely different from the principles 
that we uphold. I might mention many which are inculcated by their teachers 
of morality, which the voung men arc taught before thev come to the (Jovernment 
schools: thus, that revenge is to be cherished : and truth is not regarded as a 
virtue, or falsehood as a crime. These precepts, inculcated by parental authority, 
arc easy and agreeable in their application, and arc rarely abandoned throughout 
life. When a Native is detected in the commission of such crimes, the culprit is 
more pitied for his want of adroitness, than condemned for his wickedness. It was 
of such uneducated officials employed by Sir Thomas Monro, that out of 100 only 
two, three or four were found out eventually not to have committed acts of 
peculation and dishonesty. 

I 

7025. The instances which you have now given are examples, that these faults 
which are commonly attributed to the Natives are faults resulting from their 
previous education and tlicir habits? 

Yes; and it is on that account that I conceive it is so preferable to have hoys at 
the English schools at as early an age as possible, to separate them from their 
ignorant and superstitious mothers and Native teachers. It likewise proves the 
great importance of a superior class of teachers who have had a good moral 
education, and are instructed in the art of teaching. 

7020. In the ITooghlv College and in the Dacca College there was no instruc- 
tion given in the Christian religion ? * 

No, there was pone. 

7027. But with regard to the instruction that was given, what is your judgment 
as the result of your experience, both at Ilooghly and at Dacca, as to the result of 
the teaching; does it tend to advance, or does it retard, or is it entirely neutral 
in its effect with resect to the progress of Christian truth ? 

It has the strongest tendency to increase their desire to know something of the 
Christian religion. For instance, many of the hooks which are used as class- 
books, such as Addison, Bacon, Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers, Smith's 
Moral Sentiments, and Milton's Paradise Lost in particular, all those require a 
knowledge and an examination of the Bible before they are able to understand 

thein properly. 

7028. Lord CVc/iev/er.] You state, that in order to understand those books 
properly, they require some knowledge of the Bible ; do any of them ever read 
the Bible ? 

They have it in the library of each of the colleges, and frequently at their own 
horn^s. I hail opportunities, when I was at the head of those establishments, of 
proving : the extent , of knowledge, as Clergymen and Missionaries occasionally 
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visited, and examined the students; the upper class in particular; and on these 
occasions they frequently requested permission to permit them to see what know- 
ledge they had of Christianity; and I never saw any of those gentlemen ‘rise from 
the examination without expressing, .thoir astonishment at the accuracy and extent 
of the student’s knowledge of Christianity. 

7020. Then I understand you to say, that although you did not allow Christianity' 
to be taught as a religion in the school, you allowed them to read the Bible as a 
historical work ? 

They are led to read the Bible in consequence of the books which they jread to 
get prizes. For instance, Milton is one of the chief books they read ; and they 
are led to read the Bible to understand Milton. 

7030. Lord Afontetu/lc of Brandon. ] Then this study of the Bible is entirely 
voluntary on their part ? 

Quito so. 

7031. Earl of IJarrmnby . ] Do you think that it is necessary to continue to 
withhold Government assistance from any school in which the Bible is taught '{ 

J conceive that there should be no necessity for that indirectly. 

* ft 

7032. Chairman .] Would not the fact of Government assistance being given to 
schools, in which it was matter of obligation and necessity that the pupils should 
be instructed in the Bible, he likely to lead the Natives to suppose that there was 
an intention on the part of the Government to disturb ami tamper with their 
religion ? 

It might have that effect. But the assistance which the Government in those 
crises ought to give would be this, that they would permit the students from all 
those different colleges, and from all the different institutions of education of a 
certain rank, to be examined ; for instance, for degrees at the university, if then 1 
should be an university, or for scholarships in the Government colleges. 

7033. Is it not of the greatest importance that the Natives should not. he led 
to suppose that there is any wish on the part of the Government to interfere with 
their religion r 

1 conceive that it is of the greatest importance ; that is to say, that the Govern- 
ment should not interfere bv direct assistance. 

*’ I 

7<»34. Lord JVynford .] Would it not rather check the progress of religious 
advancement than otherwise ? 

T think it would. 

7033. Karl of Mar row hy.] Do you think it necessary, with that view, that a 
school which would be otherwise entitled to assistance (supposing the Government 
to afford assistance more widely than it does now) should lose that assistance, or 
have assistance withheld from it because the Bible was taught within its walla / 

[ conceive that assistance ought not to be given in that Citse directly’, and that 
the neutrality that has been always held by the Government should be con- 
tinued. 

7030. Is there any religious hook of any persuasion taught in any schools now 
supported by the Government ? 

I am not aware of tiny Christian hook that is directly taught. • 

7037. Is the Koran not admitted in some of those schools? 

Yes, it is. 

7038. Lord Bishop of Oj.jbrd.] Are not the Vedas and Sastras admitted? 

Yes. 

, 7030. Earl of IIarrowby.~\ Is it consistent with neutrality to permit the 
religious books of one sect to be taught, and to exclude those of another ? ■ • 

I see the truth of that ; but still I think it would be impolitic at present to 
admit Christian teaching. I know the paramount importance of religion ; but ! 
conceive that it is progressing so advantageously just now, that education is 
advancing so rapidly, that it would prove rather an obstacle than otherwise to 
introduce any system of that kind. y 

7040. Chairman . Is there not this main distinction between the two ewse 9 * 
that the religious books in question which are admitted in the school, an<i-rire 
vised as ’class-books l»y the Natives, are books of -the religion of which those 
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persons are members when they first come to the school ; whereas the introduction 
of the Bible, or of Christian books, would be the introduction of a new religion 
to which the parents of those children do not belong r 

Yes; certainly. 

7041. Lord Colchester .] Are there no Christian children attending those 
schools ? 

Yes; there are Christian children. 

7042. Earl of Ilarrorxby.'] Then the result is, that if a child becomes converted 

to Christianity, he is not allowed to* l earn religion in the Government school, or in 
any school receiving Government aid r ^ 

Yes; in school. * 

7043. [lave there not been instances of children being turned out of the school 
in consequence of being Christians ? 

I have never known any in my experience. 

7044. Lord Montear/le of Brandon.] Neither at the Hooghly College, of which 
you were the Principal, nor at the Dacca College, of which you were the 
Principal ? 

Certainly not. 

7045. Nor did vou ever hear of such a case during the rears that von wen; 
Secretary to the Education Committee ? 

No. 

7040. Lord lVijnford.~\ You said that in the first instance it was a Mahomedan 
endowment at llooghlv; that institution was wholly Mahomedan in the first 
instance f 

The endowment was wholly Mahomedan, to which assistance is given from the 
Government grant as required. 

7 < >47 . Then, when you altered the system of instruction, the Government came 
forward and gave assistance for the purpose of promoting education in science and 
in the English language ( 

Yes. 

7048. You were understood to say. 'that after this new system of instruction 
was introduced, the number of pupils fell off ? 

No ; there were 1,200 applicants for admission, 

7049. But when you left the college the number *was reduced ? 

They were very probably reduced in number, for we found such difficulty in 
organizing the college and getting good masters. There is no regular means of 
obtaining good masters there, and in consequence of that, we were obliged to 
employ men wlu> really were uot tit for the duty. 

7050. I want to understand what the reasons were for this, that having had 
1,200 students at one particular time, they afterwards fell down at the time of 
your departure from the college to the number of 700 '! 

It was entirely owing to the difficulty of organizing the system, and likewise to 
the removal of many that were too advanced in age to learn, anti came expecting 
very probably to get some allowances, or something of that kind ; in short, it was 
frrtm various reasons, hut I do not consider that it was from any particular instruc- 
tion being given that they fell off. 

7051. It was in consequence of the disappointment pf their hopes that they 
would get advancement in consequence of their attending the school ? 

Yes, in consequence of tliat, and of the age of many, and the disinclination to 
study of others. 

7052. Lord 3/oiileagle of Brandon.] Was not the former system, before the 
regulations that were made giving an impulse to English and vernacular instruc- 
tion, one in which the Natives were paid, and paid largely, for the study of. Sanscrit 
and Persian and other Oriental languages ? 

Yes, it was. 

7053. Sa that in the one case the students were paid for their^ attendance in 
many cases, and in the other the students paid for their instruction r 

'Yes.. f • 
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7. A. wite y Eiq, 7054. Were you iu India at the tirao of Mr. Bethune’s generous bequest of 
Jt®* 10,0007. for the education of females ? . 

30tb June 1853. I "as* 

7055. Was the wisdom of that gift as well appreciated as its generosity and 
benevolence ? 

By the European ’community it was appreciated,; and the institution is now sup- 
ported by the present enlightened Governor-general ; by the Natives it was only 
partially appreciated. 

7050. To what do you attribute that difference of feeling between the Natives 
and the Europeans ? 

They havo always been accustomed in India to give no education to their 
females, and they were jealous of any instruction being given to them ; I believe 
that was one cause ; and another was, their being obliged to go to a public school, 
which is quite contrary to their ideas of propriety. 

7057. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Havo you ever speculated upon the reason why 

the Natives are so hostile to the education of their females ? • 

I believe they havo a dread of their being converted to Christianity ; that is one 
cause ; and another is, their feeling of the impropriety of teacliiug females. 

7058. What do you mean by “ the impropriety ” of teaching them ? 

They conceive that a female ought not to receive instruction. 

7059. Earl of H arrow by .] Have they the Turkish feeling about the inferiority 
of women? 

They have. 

7000. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Do you think that the usage and practice 
of the Zenana is quite adverse to the principle of the instruction of women '! 

Quite adverse, certainly. 

7061. Have you ever been able to trace the cause of the disinclination in the 
Native mind to female education to the immoral character of some of their ancient 
writings ; do you think that consideration entered into it ? 

Yes; I have no doubt that is partly the cause, but that cause is diminishing. 
Perhaps your Lordship is not aware that*tliere lias been lately a grant of 20,000 
rupees given by a Native gentleman at Bombay to establish two female schools : 
they have met, however, with only partial success. 

7062. Earl of Harrowby .] Is lie a Parsec? 

He is a Hindoo. 

t 

7063. Lord Mouteagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that if the education of 
Hindoo women can be carried forward effectually, it will be a very great aid to 
the general system of instruction, more particularly in the preparation of the 
children for the school instruction which they may afterwards receive? 

Yes, of the greatest consequence. 

“064. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Did yon yourself, while you wero in India, see 
anythiiig of the practice of any of the Missionary schools ? 

Yes ; I visited them frequently. 

« 

7065. Which of the Missionary schools did you see yourself? ' 

l have seen them at Ilooglily, at Chinsurah, and at Dacca. 

7066. Did you ever see Dr. Duff’s school at Calcutta? 

Yes, I have seen it occasionally. 

7067. Will you state to the Committee your impression of the success which 
those schools had in introducing the Christian religion amongst their scholars? 

I was at considerable pains in trying to discover the difference between, the 
Hindoo College and one of the most successful Missionary schools ; I . mean 
Dr. Duff’s school. It was perhaps a year or two after its establishment. There 
were ahdht 600 attending at the school, and there were about 400 attending the 
Hindoo College; and it was remarkable that there wore more converts from the 
Hindoo College than there were from Dr. Duff’s school. Dr. Duff mentioned to 
me, that for several years he was not allowed to baptize the converts, and Very' 
possibly that may have been the cause of the smaller number. In making 
that examination, I itod the assistance of Krishnoo Mohun Banarjee, a most 
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intelligent gentleman, who informed me of the result ; and I need not mention, 
that not only he, but 11 great many other converts are most able and most excel- 
lent men. 

7068. Lord Monteagle, of Brandon.] He is a clergyman of the Church of 
England ? 

He is now a clergyman of the Church of England. 

7061). Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Can you state, shortly, the difference between 
Dr. Duff’s system and yours ? 

It is mainly this, that he employs the Bible as a text-book ; and in the Govern- 
ment schools ami colleges tin* Bible is pieroly used as a book of reference. 

7070. He does not teach the Bible in his school directly as an instrument of 
proselyting ; does he ? 

No, I think not. 

7071. But merely to enlighten the heathen upon the religion of the English r 

Yes. . 

7072. Does that differ in any respect from the system of the other Missionary 
schools ? 

I think they generally follow nearly the same system. 

7073. Did you see any Missionary schools in which they directly taught the 
Christian religion, with the view of bringing their scholars to adopt it ? 

Yes, that was the general plan. 

7071. Those schools, then, would differ from Dr. Duff’s? 

Very little, so far as 1 am aware. 

707"*. Do they not differ in this respect, that in Dr. Duff’s school they do not 
profess more than tin; Government schools, to teach the Ilihle with a view to pro- 
selyting: whereas in the other schools they teach it with the professed view of 
making them Christians: 

It may he so ; but l cannot speak confidently on that point. 


7076. Chairman.] Would the opinion which you have expressed, as to a larger 
number of the pupils who have been framed in the llooghlv College having been 
converted to Christianity, as eoippared with those who have been trained in 
Dr. Dn If 's school, apply equally to those educated at those Missionary schools in 
which religious instruction, is more directly given ? 

I left the Hoosrhly College three years after its institution, so that 1 had not 
any proper opportunity of judging upon that point. When 1 left, I am not aware 
that there had been any converted to (liristianity from the Hough ly College*. 
I was speaking with reference to the Hindoo College at Calcutta, which has been 
established by the Natives, and is supported by the Hindoos themselves, and in 
which now' there arc nianv voung men who carefully examine the Bible. A 
geucral opinion prevails, in India, that there are as many converts to (. hnstianity 
from the Government institutions as from the Missionary schools. 


7077 

Yes. 


Earl of Ilarrowbtf.'] The Bible is examined by them as a private study? 


7078. Without the assistance of any teacher or missionary } 

Without the assistance of any teacher or missionary, unless when the student 
applies to them for assistance. 


7079. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] I understood from you that you thought, 
that without any abandonment of the principle of neutrality adopted hv the 
Government, it would he advisable' to establish at Calcutta, and 1 presume also at 
the other Presidencies, a University for the examination of the scholars from all 
schools, whether Government schools, Missionary schools, or any other schools, to 
ascertain their proficiency ? 

Yes. 


7080. Do you think that would have the effect of raising the standard of edu- 
cation generally, ami causing an active competition between the schools of all 
classes : 

It would be of the greatest possible advantage ; for you would be able to 
(20. 35 .) Go form 
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form a class of men possessing degrees, who might be employed in Government 
offices of trust, as well as in the medical profession, in law, and in civil engi- 
neering. 

7081. As long as the present system prevails by which candidates from the 
Government colleges and schools alone are admitted to competition under Lord 
Hardingc’s regulation, is there not a large class of Natives educated at tho Mis- 
sionary and other schools of that description, who are excluded from the benefit 
of Lord I lardinge's regulation ? 

When I was in India there was no exclusion of any kind; scholars from the 
Missionary schools, from Dr. Duffs school as well as others, were allowed to 
compete for the scholarships : wo did not Consider it necessary to confine it to the 
Government schools; and I presume that in the proposed University there would 
be the same general admission for degrees and honours. 

7082. Lon I Dislmp of Oxford. 1 Is the Hindoo College, of which you spoke, 
entirely maintained by Natives, or does it receive any assistance from Govern- 
ment "! 

It receives assistance, as required, from the Government. 

7083. Karl of JIarrowl/i /. | Have they dilfcrent rules about, the admission of the 
Script nit's from those which exist in the Government schools ? 

No, then* is no difference in the Hindoo College: there neutrality is kept up. 

7084. They teach their own Sastras, but they do not admit the Scriptures r 

They are taught the Mnhoniedan law books and the Koran in the Calcutta 

Madrassa, and the Hindoo Vedas and I Wans in the Sanscrit College, but it is for 
secular purposes that that is done. The law officers, both the Molavies and the 
Pundits, sit on the bench by the Judge: they have large .salaries, and they give 
their decisions as to the Mahornedan and Hindoo law. Kt is in order to raise up 
these law officers that that instruction is given in the Mahomedau and Sanscrit 
Colleges of Calcutta. 

7085. Then their sacred hooks are only taught in so far as they are connected 
with the laws of the country? 

Yes, but that goes to a very considerable extent; the two are so interwoven. 

< 

7080. 1 lave you seen tho result of female education in Calcutta, in the case of 
Mrs. Wilson’s schools ? F 

Yes, I have seen her school. 

7087. What has become of the young women who have been educated there ; 
what class of society do they fill r 

They are usually married to converts to Christianity, who are generally employed 
in respectable situations. 

7088. Are you aware that there was a considerable sum subscribed by the 
Anglo- Indians* for the establishment of a place of education for themselves? 

No, I am not aware of any subscription or institution of that kind; therein 
I.aMartiniere, and several other institutions. 

708.9. What is La Martiniere doing now? 

It is always full, and many applicants cannot be admitted ; it bestows an excel- 
lent education, and aflords instruction in religion, modified in a certain degree. 

7090. Generalised so as to meet the views of the different sects of Christians f 

Yes. Martin was a kind of Roman Catholic. 

7091. What is tho result of that education in a religious point of view? 

I believe many religious persons have been educated in that institution. 

7092. Do they pursue the religion of their parents, or is any particular religious 
character given to the institution ? 

They generally pursue the religion of their parents. 

7093. Lord Wty/ford.] They are not necessarily Roman Catholics ? 

No ; there are many of the Church of England. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


WILLIAM 
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WILLIAM WILBKRFORCK BIRD, Esquire, is called in, w. w. B,rd, Rf 

and further examined. 

30th June 1 4.-; J 

7094. Lord Bishop of Oxford .1 WILL you be kind enough to state the general 
principle upon which the Government schools in India arc established ? 

The principle on which the Government schools in India arc established is for 
the cultivation of European, Hindoo and Maiioincdnn literature, and European 
science, together with the English anil Vernacular languages professedly for all 
classes of persons, but proscribing in all its institutions the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

7095. Will you explain to the Committee the exact attitude which they assume 
with i egard to religions teaching of every kind r 

There is no Christian teaching of any kind in the Government schools. 

7096. Is there a teaching of any other religion ? 

Yes: in the Hindoo Colleges religion is so mixed up with everything else, that 
it is taught conjointly with other things, and in the Mahornedan institutions the 
same. 

7097. Will you state to the Committee the ground of the proscription of the 
.Scriptures r 

Perhaps the best thing l can do to explain exactly how the matter originated 
is to read a very interesting paper which bears upon the subject. It is from Sir 
Edward Hyde East, who was Chief Justice in the Supreme Court, and it contains 
extracts of letters addressed 1>y him to Mr. Harrington, who was the Senior 
Judge of the Suddor Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut at Calcutta, then absent in 
England. It is dated the lS(h of May LSlG, and gives an account of the origin 
of tin Hindoo College. It was given by Sir Edward Hyde East to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan a short time before bis death, iu order, lie said, that having been prin- 
cipally instrumental in establishing that institution, the information it contained 
might not be lost to the world. Sir Charles Trevelyan, hearing that I was sum- 
moned to-day to he examined, put it into my hands, and I should he glad to read 
it if the Committee will give me leave.* 

7098. Chair mau.\ AVill you havp the goodness to read it? 

TJie same is read, as follows : 


» Calcutta, is May ISIS. 

An interesting and curious scene has lately been exhibited here, which shows that uli 
things pass under change in due season. About the beginning of May, a Brahmin of 
Calcutta, whom I knew, mid who is well known for his intelligence and active, interference 
among the principal Native inhabitants, and also intimate with many of our own gentlemen 
of distinction, called upon me and informed me, that many of the leading Hindoos were 
desirous of forming an establishment for the education of their children in a liberal manner 
as practised bv Europeans of condition ; and desired that l would lend them my aid toward 
it, by having a meeting held under my sanction. Wishing to be satisfied how the. rfovern- 
ment would view such a measure, I did not at first uive. him a decided answer; hut staled, 
that however much l wished well, as an individual, to such ail object, yet, in the public 
situation I held, I should be cautious not to give any appearance of acting from iny own 
impulse in a matter which I was sure that the Government would rather leave to them (Jhe 
Hindoos) to act in, as they thought light, than iu any manner to control them; but tint 
I would consider of the matter, and if 1 *saw no objection ultimately to tile course he 
proposed, I would inform him of it; and if he would then give me a written list of the 
principal Hindoos to whom lie alluded, I would send them an invitation to meet at uiv 
house. In fact, several of them had before, at different times, addressed themselves to me 
upon this topic, but never before in so direct a manner. 

After his departure I communicated to the Governor-general what had passed, who laid 
uiy communication before the Supreme Council, all the members of which approved of the 
course I had taken, and signified, through his Lordship, that they saw no objection to my 
permitting the parties to meet at my house. 

It seemed indeed to be as good an opportunity as any which could occur of feeling the 
general pulse of the Hindoos, as to the projected system of national moral improvement, of 
them recommended by Parliament (and towards which they have directed a lac to be 
annually laid out), and this without committing the Government in flic experiment. The 
success of it has much surpassed any previous expectation. The meeting was accordingly 
held at my house on the 14 th of May 181(5, at which 50 and upwards of the most resectable 
Hindoo inhabitants of rank or wealth attended, including also the principal Pundits; when * 

(20.35.) gq2 * uhi 
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sum of nearly Iftilf a lac of rupees was subscribed, and many more subscriptions were 

E romised. Those who were well acquainted with this people, and know how hardly a 
Lindoo parts with his money upon any abstract speculation of mental advantage, will best 
know how to estimate this effort of theirs. It is, however, a beginning made towards 
improvement which surprises those who have known them the longest, and many of them- 
selves also. Most of them, however, appeared to take great interest in the proceedings, and 
all expressed themselves in favour of making the aeauisition of the English language a 
principal object of education, together with its moral and scientific productions. 

I first received some of the principal Hindoos in a room adjoining to that where the 
generality were to assemble. There the Pundits, to most of whom I. was before unknown, 
were introduced to me. The usual mode of salutation was on this occasion departed from ; 
instead of liolding out money in his hand for me to touch (a base and degrading custom), 
the chief Pundit held out both his hands closed towards me; and as I offered him my 
hand, thinking lie wished to shake hands in our English style, he disclosed a number of 
small sweet-scented flowers, which he emptied into my hand, saying that those were the 
flowers of literature, which they were happy to present to rue upon this occasion, and 
requested me to accept from them (adding some personal compliments). Having brought: 
tlie flowers to my face, l told him that the sweet scent was an assurance to me that they 
would prove to be the flowers of morality, as well as of literature, to his nation, by the 
assistance of himself and his friends. This appeared to gratify them very much. ' 

Talking afterwards with several of the Company, before 1 proceeded to open the business 
of the day, I found that one of them in particular, a Brahmin of good caste, ami a man 
of wealth and influence, was mostly set against Uamohun Roy, son of the Rajah of 
Burdwan, a Brahmin of the highest caste, and of great wealth and rank (who has lately 
written against, the Hindoo idolatry, and upbraids his countrymen pretty sharply). He 
expressed a hope that no subscription would be received from Ramohun Roy. I asked, 
why not ? u Because he has chosen to separate himrelf from us, and to attack our religion/' 
M I do not know/’ 1 observed, “ what Ram oh 1111 ’s religion is ” — (1 have heard it is a kind 
of Unitnrianism) — “ not being acquainted or having Imd any communication with him; hut. 
I hope that my being a Christian, and a sincere one, to the best, of my ability, will be no 
reason for your refusing my subscription to your undertaking.” . This ! said in a tone of 
gaiety ; and he answered readily in the same style, “ No, not at* all ; wo shall be glad of 
your money ; but. it is a different thing witli Ramohun Roy, who is a Hindoo, and yet has 
publicly reviled us, and written against us and our religion ; and I hope there is no intention 
to change our religion.” 1 answered, that “ 1 knew of no intention of meddling with their 
religion ; that every object of the establishment would be avowed, and a committee 
appointed by themselves to regulate the details, which would enable themselves to guard 
against everything they should disapprove of; that their own committee would accept or 
refuse subscriptions from whom they pleased.” I added that, 41 I being a Christian, upon 
my deliberate conviction, would, as a mail, spaiV no pains to ruakp all other men such, 
if any persuasion of mine could work such a change; but being sensible that, such a change 
was wholly out of my power to effect, the next best thing I could do for them was to join 
my endeavours to theirs to make them good Hindoos, good men, and to enlighten their 
nation by the benefits of a liberal education, which would ^liable them to improve them- 
selves, and judge for themselves.” The Brahmin said he had no objection to this ; and some 
of the others laughed and observed to me, that they saw no reason, if Tlamohuii Roy 
should offer to subscribe towards their establishment, for refusing his money, which was as 
good as other people’s. 

This frank mode of dealing with them, I have often before had occasion to remark, is the 
best method of gaining their personal regard and confidence. Upon another occasion 1 
had asked a very sensible Brahmin what it was that made some of his people so violent 
against Ramohun. He said, in truth, they did not like a man of his consequence to take 
open part against them ; that he himself had advised Ramohun against it : he had told him, 
that if Tic found anything wrong among his countrymen, he should have oudeavouved, by 
private advice and persuasion, to amend it ; but that the course he had taken set every- 
body against him, and would do no good in the end. They particularly disliked (and this 
I believe is at the bottom of the resentment) his associating himself so much he does 
with Mussulmans, not: with this or that Mussulman, as a personal friend, but being con- 
tinually surrounded by them, and suspected to partake of meals with them. I 11 fact, lie 
Ins, I believe, tiewly withdrawn himself from the society of his brother Hindoos, whom he 
looked down upon, which wounds their pride. They would rather bo reformer! by anybody 
< he than by him. But they are now very generally sensible that they want reformation; 
and it will be well to do this gradually and quietly, under the auspices of Government, 
w il limit its sensible interference in details. 

The principal objects proposed for the adoption of the meeting (after raising a subscription 
to purchase a handsome piece of ground, and building a college upon part of it, to be. 
enlarged hereafter, according to the occasion and increasing of funds), were the cultivation 
of- the Bengalee and English languages in particular; next, the II uul os ta nee tongue, as 
convenient in the Upper Provinces; and then the Persian, if desired, as ornamental; 
general duty to God ; the English system of morals (the Pundits and some of the most 
sensible of the rest boro testimony to and deplored their natiqpnl deficiency in morals) ; 
grammar, writing (in English as well as Bengalee), arithmetic (this is one of the Hindoo 
virtues), history, geography, astronomy, mathematics ; and in time, as the fund increases, 
English belles lelircs, poetry, &c. &c. 

One of the singularities of the meeting was, that it was composed of persons of various 

castes. 
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castes, all combining for such a purpose, whom nothing else could have brought together ; 
whose children arc to be taught, though not fed, together. 

Another singularity was, that the most distinguished Pundits who attended declared their 
warm approbation of all the objects proposed ; and when they were about to depart, the 
head Pundit, in the name of himself and the others, said that they rejoiced in having lived 
to see the day when literature (many parts of which had formerly been cultivated in their 
country with considerable success, but which were uow nearly extinct) was about to be 
revived with greater lustre and prospect of success than ever. 

Another meeting was proposed to be held at the distance of a week; and during this 
interval L continued to receive numerous applications for permission to attend it. I tieaid 
from all quarters of the approbation of the Hindoos at large to the plan; they have pro- 
mised that a lac shall he subscribed to begin with. It is proposed to desire them to appoint 
a committee of their ow n for management, taking care only to secure the attendance of two 
or three respectable European gentlemen to aid them, and see that all goes on rightly. 

•21st May. — The meeting was held to-day, and all going on well. I wrote to you last, by 
the Indian dak which sailed in June, an account of the Hindoo meeting lien* for the pur- 
pose of establishing a college or school for the English language and literature; nearly 
a lac of rupees has been subscribed by the Hindoos, of which more than half lias been paid 
in, and the rest is in the course of collection. The completion of the institution has been 
retarded in deference to the opinion of one of the members in Council, who thought that 
the Government should not show any outward marks of countenancing any plan of this 
description, by giving patronage, land or money (all of which the subscribers wished), w hich 
might give umbrage to the Hindoos in the country, though it was desired by all the principal 
Hindoos in Calcutta. The intervening time, however, since the plan was set on foot, has 
shown how groundless this apprehension was ; for not long after, tlm Rajah of I hud wan, 
one of the greatest Hindoo landowners under I he Company, sent in a subscription of 
] *2,000 rupees, with an oiler of much more if the plan succeeded; and other sums have 
been subscribed bv the Hindoos in the different provinces, who have their agents in Calcutta; 
many, indeed, of the principal Hindoos in Calcutta who were the promoters of the institu- 
tion, are themselves considerable landowners, by purchase, in different parts of the country. 
The committee appointed amongst themselves have framed their general rules, and take 
the active management ofit on themselves, and intend opening their under school in January 
next. They still hope that the, Government, will patronise their endeavours, and assist them, 
either with land or money, to build their college, and encourage their (dibits to acquire 
something more of a classical knowledge of the English language and literature than they 
are able individually to acquire in general by private instruction. When they were told 
that the Government was advised to suspend any declaration in favour of their undertaking, 
from tender regard to their peculiar opinions, which a classical education, after the English 
manner, might trench upon, they answered very shiewdly, by staling their surprise that any 
English gentlemen should imagine that tliiy had any objection to a liberal education; that 
if they found anything in the course of it which they could not reconcile to their religious 
opinions, they were not bound to receive it; but still they should wish to be informed of 
everything that the English gentlemen learnt, and they would take that which they found 
good and liked best. Nothing can show more strongly the genuine feeling of 1 lie Hindoo 
mind than this clinging to their purpose, under the failure of direct public encouragement 
iu the first instance. Better information as to their real wishes, and accumulating proofs of 
the beneficial etfects of an improved system of education amongst them, will, 1 trust, 
remove all prejudices on this subject from amongst ourselves, with some oi whom they 
actually exist in a much stronger degree than amongst the, Hindoos themselves. 


Calcutta, *2* May Ifil 7 . 

I send you the enclosed rules of our Hindoo College as a curiosity (■*?** Paper marked A.); 
it is making progressive improvement, and is very popular with the Hindoos, who Imve sub- 
scribed nearly a lac of rupees, and have paid up above, two-thirds of the subscription. If 
it be approved at home, the, Hindoos will consider themselves much honoured by the sub- 
scriptions of their friends in England. 

This plan, having taken so well, has encouraged the formation of another for the providing 
books of moral and amusing and scientific instruction, for Native youths of all description^; 
in which plan the Hindoos and Mussulmans have united with English gentlemen. T send 
you also a prospectus of this society (see? Paper maikcd B.). This is the. only safe and 
practical method to stop the. fearful course of demoralization amongst this people, and to give 
■them in time better views. In the meantime its immediate effect is to promote, honest, peace- 
able and orderly habits. 


Calcutta, 2* April 1818 . 

Whkn I wrote to you in May last, I enclosed the printed rules of our Hindoo College, 
and also those of the British, Hindoo, and Mussulman School Book Society. That they 
will do good I have no doubt, but it will be imperceptible for a time. There are some, few 
well-disposed ami sensible Hindoos with whom one of these institutions has brought, me into 
close and frequent contact. They wish much for improvement., but this cannot come at 
once?. They have difficulties to overcome much beyond the sphere of their personal feelings 
nnd influence; in respect to which latter, I have generally found them ready to give a liberal 
confidence, which it lias been my wish to encourage by friendly advice, and as far as 1 can, 

■(20. so.) g <; 3 ] >y 
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U\ If . ttird Esq. by prudent counsel. I have always dealt (rankly and candidly by them ; and I believe that the 

course we an* pursuing is nearly the best practical coins- which the state and condition of 

June i8 t vi- them and of ourselves will allow of. li is noiseless at least, though it is slow. 

1 have not much intimate acquaintance amomr the Mussulmans, excepting with a very few 
of rank ; but the General School Hook Society has made me acquainted with a few more of 
I hem amongst their learned ; generally speaking, t hey are a much more enlightened race than 
their neighbours, but with much stronger prejudices, awd greater bigotry. No person who 
has not liu*d amongst and familiarized himself vvit.li either class can judge at all of their pre- 
sent state, and, therefore, the lucubrations in the English reviews upon the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans arc, for the most part, very superficial. The knowledge of their feelings, and the 
view of tlicir difficulties, can onlj be comprehended well by person il intercourse and obser- 
vation ; you must make great allowance, therefore, lor all the expectations which diflercut 
sets of men are apt to raise from particular examples before their own eyes, and still more 
from t he relat ions of others. 

I meutp'ii these things, not to repress hope of future or even of some present amelioration, 
lint to regulate it, and keep it within the sober bound* of experience. In the actual state of the 
human sense of these countries, moral and useful education will be the. best handmaid to 
sounder doctrine. As the heart, is marie to feel .uni enjoy domestic relations and social virtues, 
and the intellect is exercised in useful knowledge, the mass of the people will be naturally 
lifted above, their gros» and pueiilo superstitions, and be led to the true knowledge of God. 
Let. each class of persons, therefore, lend its aid in its own vocation to this happy result. The 
most that, any person can contribute is, after all, but as a grain of sand ; but by patience in 
such well-doing, a soil will at Iasi be formed fit. for the reception of the good seed, to which 
God only can give the increase. 

lua general point, of view, the late political events in India cannot fail to be very intfTc.if ■■ 
ing, inasmuch as they will greatly accelerate the civilization and national happiness ami 
prosperity of the whole Indian peninsula, and greatly improve the condition of the peopl. 
at large, who have been for many ages the prey of rapine and cruelty. The very principli 
of the M ahratta rule; was founded in barbarism, and many of its military horde* subsid 'd 
.systematically upon plunder. It. cannot be expected that this spirit can be iniui^tlutclv 
extinguished ; but the body of its power is broken, and it remains only for our Govern in -mi 
at home to consolidate and improve that, which has been so ably achieved here. 

Calcutta, 11 September 18 IS. 

I wrote to you in April last, giving you some account how matters are. going on here; 
since which time they have been progressively improving, both morally and politically. 
Peace is re-established under the best auspices of future prosperity to the country. The 
general desire of the people (with the exception of a few ambitious chiefs) is to come, rni.in 
the British rule throughout all Hindustan; and the school system is spreading every day, 
and requires only prudence and patience to perfect good instruction. England has a high 
destiny to fulfil. ^ 

7000. Lord Bishop of Oxford*} Then the Committee art 1 to gather from the 
paper which you have read, that the Government objection at the time to having 
anything to do with Christianity in the colleges arose from a fear of alarming the 
Native mind as to their entertaining intentions of proselyting ? 

It was not, perhaps, so much from the fear of creating alarm ; I should rather 
sav that the Government, on the application of the? Hindoo community, having 
agreed to establish ail institution for the promotion of English literature and 
science, without any reference whatever to Christianity, it was expected by the 
Hindoos that Government would take no direct part in turning them from their 
own religion ; and that it was on this understanding that the Hindoo College was 
originally established. 

7100. Are not the Committee to understand that the reason of our libstinence 
was the apprehension of alarming the Native mind by Government taking pari 
in tlie work of conversion ? 

The reason was, 1 had rather say, that the object could, it was thought, be 
better accomplished without any interference with the religious prejudices of the 
people, who would come to a college so constituted much more willingly ii 
Christianity did not form part of the system of instruction. 

7101. Are the Committee In understand that, from your knowledge of India, 
you think that that was a wise decision ? 

I think that at the time, if the decision had not been so come to, tlu? object 
would not have been accomplished. 

7102- Do you think that the changes which have since that time passed upon 
the Native mind in India have at all altered the state of the case? 

I think that a great change lias taken place in the Native mind in Tndia ; bul 
I am not prepared to say that the time has yet arrived when the Government 

could 
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<-onl<l with safety take au active and direct part in the propagation of Christianity w. If. Uni. Ky. 
in India ; there are other inodes in which the Government can more effectually — 

interfere, without, in the least alarming the prejudices of the people, or running ’ l)| h 
Mios<' risks with which the attempt to teach Christianity in the Government 
colleges would unavoidably be attended. 

7103. Will you state to the Committee whether you think the proscription of 
the Bible in all the schools which the Government helps, a necessary part of that 
wise neutrality which you regard as at present desirable i 

It is too strong an expression lo say that the Scriptures are proscribed ; I 
believe that the Holy 1 jible is in all the eol leges, at least I know it to ho so in 
the Hindoo College, the principal institution: and I :d«o, myself, presented to the 
library Sharon Turner's Sacred History of the World, and I requested that it 
might be allowed to remain in the college Ibr the n«e of any one who might wish 
to refer to it ; but Christianity is not taught ; there are no professors for the pur- 
pose of teaching it. and T think that to this the success of the college is to he 
attributed in a great measure. Jf a different •■nurse had been taken, it might, 
throughout the vast extent of India, have led to misinterpretation ; and, considering 
tin' small proportion of Europeans to the immense number of Native inhabitants, 
both Hindoos and Mahomedans, it might have fed to catastrophes of a very serum-* 
description. The time no doubt a ill arrive, perhaps in ;> few years, when the 
Government might with safety he less caution-.; hut it would he attended with 
considerable danger if anything were? done which could make the public suppose 
that, the Government were interfering authoritatively for the conversion of the 
Natives; it might lead in some parts of the country, pci Imps among the Sepoys, to 
ivit unpleasant consequences. 

710 ). Lord Bishop of Oxford .' j Will urn explain lo the Committee what you 
meant bv the Bible being proscribed in the Government- schools ( 

I meant that Christianity was not t. night iti am of the Government schools ; 
that the teaching of Christianity was proscribed. S did not mean to say that 
tlit: Bible was not permitted to he in the colleges, for 1 know the fact to be 

otbei w iso. 

710;*). Karl of Ilarrowby. J When you say that the Bible is in the college, you 
mean that it is on the shelves of the college, accessible to any one who desires to 
read it. ? 

V es. 

7100. Lord Bishop of Oxford, j Can you state to the Committee what is the 
principle upon which the various Missionary schools are established, as distinguished 
from the Government schools ? 

The various .Missionary schools teach European literature and science in the 
same wav as the Government schools, with this distinction, that it is made a point, 
that the Holy Scriptures should also he taught in them. Therefore, the distinction 
between the two is, that the Government institutions do not teach Christianity, 
and that, the various Missionary schools invariably do. 

•• 

7107. Earl of Ilarrowby ] In the Missionary schools are they taught the Bible 
as an authoritative exposition of religion, or are they only 1 aught it as a book of 

general instruction ? _ 

It. is taught as a class-book, and with a vipyv to conversion. I believe that the 
Committee 'have heard from Dr. Duff a description of the way in which his pupils 
are instructed? and l know Iroui recollection, that they are a great, deal oetter 
instructed in the Bible there than the generality of Europeans. 

7108. Are they better instructed in the Bible in Dr. Duffs school than in the 
Missionary schools r 

It is considered generally as the best Missionary school; it is on a system 
different from that of the Missionary schools in general. 

7100. Lord Bishop of Oxford. J ("an you tell the Committee the numbers by 
which those tyvo descriptions of schools are attended respectively: 

I cannot; but according to my information there are about 22,000 scholars, of 
all classes, in the Government schools in India, and 113,000 scholars in the various 
Missionary schools. 

(20. as.) 
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7110. There arc vastly more in the Missionary schools than in the Government 
schools ? 

V astlv more. 


7111. Are not the Missionary schools better attended at each place than the 
Government schools ? 

I fancy so ; I know very little, except in the Bengal branch of the Indian 
Empire. 


7112. Does this teaching of the Scriptures in the Missionary schools tend to 
prevent the attendance of Hindoo children? 

Not in the least. « 


7113. No jealousy is shown by their parents of their being instructed in the 
{Scriptures r 

There is a little jealousy felt; they do not perhaps ijuite like it ; but the 
advantage of learning European science and English is considered by them so 
great, that they run the risk of the consequences. 

7114. Lord Mont tag te of Braudon.J Do you consider that in respect to religious 
instruction the Government stands in a different relation from a single individual, 
or a combination of pious individuals ; and that in India things may be safely done 
by private individuals, which could not safely be done by the Government wielding 
the supreme power of the State ? 

Private individuals have no public responsibility, and they are allowed to do as 
they like ; but it would be quite a different thing were the Government to take a 
part. Anything happening in those schools that might be offensive to the general 
feeling of the Hindoos or Mahomedaus might set all India in a flame; whereas 
anything mav be done bv the Missionaries, who are known not to be under the 
control of Government, and for whose proceedings the Government are not held 
responsible, without exciting any disturbance whatever. 

7 1 If). Karl of llarroulnj. ] Is it not almost requisite for the Government to 
show a slight tendency to disfavour towards Missionary operations, for the pur- 
pose of preventing any general impression that they desire to favour them r 

It is supposed that before the Government took any part in education, the 
Missionaries were in so little favour, tlfat the Natives generally had rather a 
feeling of sympathy towards them, and resorted to their schools more than the) 
otherwise would have done had they considered them to be under Government 
influence. 

• 

71 If*. Lord Jllont eagle of Brandon.] Do you consider that the Missionaries 
are more likely to be successful in the pious objects to which they have 
devoted themselves, by reason of their recognized independence of and separation 
from the Government ? 

Yes, 1 think so. 


7117. Lord Bishop of Oxford,] Can you state to the Committee anything as 
to the respective effects of the Government and of the Missionary schools upon 
the liferary and social character of the scholars ? 

The Committee have heard, I believe, from Dr. Dnff the ellect which his 
schools, and the Missionary schools in general, have had upon the character of 
the people. As far as my observation goes, the Missionary schools have certainly 
improved them very much. The Native Christians are considered to be an 
inoffensive, harmless, well-disposed people, and the instruction given in these 
schools has certainly raised them very much in their literary and social character. 
Among those who have embraced Christianity, there is one very remarkable 
person, Clirishu Moliuu lianajee, who was at one time selected by the .Bishop 
to he the Hector of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; he has since been appointed one of the 
Professors of Bishop’s College, and lately he has been taken by the Government 
to be Examiner of the Students of the College of Fort William. 


71 1H. He vvas not. educated in a Missionary school? 

No, he Mas not at first; lie was originally educated in the Hindoo College ; 
but lie fell afterwards into the bands of Dr. Duff, as many of the scholars do. 
On leaving the Hindoo College they go to Dr. Duff, who teaches them, and in 
that way several have been led to embrace Christianity. In the Hindoo College, 
the young men are certainly very much advanced in regard to secular knowledge ; 
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they have thrown off idolatry, and live like Europeans, whose habits in many w. IV. Bird £V, 

respects they have adopted. They conduct themselves extremely well as public . " r 

officers; but in point of character, the young men from the colleges under the 3°di June 18 ^ 3 . 
Government are inferior to those educated in the Missionary schools. 

71 1J). You think them inferior ? 

Yes, they are inferior ; 1 do not mean in classical attainments, but generally in 
character; they are like what youug men would he in this country, if educated 
under similar circumstances, without any sound principles, having thrown oil’ all 
the trammels of Hindooisiu, and having, in short, no religion whatever; hut 
having passed through the college, and having their minds enlightenedUhv the 
knowledge obtained in it, they go to the Missionary schools, and there learn 
Christianity, by which many of them become Christians. Others, though they 
do not become Christians, yet it is impossible to go through the course of instruc- 
tion they there meet with, without being socially improved by it. 

7120. You mentioned, in one of your first answers, that there were many other 
ways in Which you thought the Government might aid the spread of Christian 
education ; will you state to the Committee some of those? 

The first which seems to me most advisable to adopt is to follow the example 
of this country. The educational funds in India ought to be very much enlarged, 
and distributed, not merely among the Government institutions, but among all 
institutions where education is afforded, to an extent which the Government would 
think sufficient to warrant pecuniary assistance being given to them, whether 
religious establishments or otherwise. Inspectors should he appointed, as thev 
are here, to ascertain the standard which should he the limit at which assistance 
i> to be afforded : and all educational establishments in which general instruction 
lias reached llu* standard proscribed should share in the benefit of the Govern- 
ment grant. 

7121. Lord Montciiiilt' of Brandon.] !>« • you consider that it. wouid he advan- 
tageous, in filling up the great design which you have described, if there were at 
each of tins several I ‘residencies, as lias been established here in ihc British 
Empire, an institution of the nature of a university, bringing in scholars from all 
the different descriptions of schools to compete for the highest prizes, which would 
have the effect of showing their relative excellence, and would thereby act upon 
the general course of education thro M ghont the country ? 

Undoubtedly it would be advantageous; it was one of the things [ was going 
to recommend ; but 1 believe it has been recommended by Mr. Cameron, and, 
therefore, I consider that as bis proposition rather than mv own. 

7122. But it becomes very important to know how far it meets with the assent 
of one possessing your experience and knowledge ? 

It meets with my assent entirely ; 1 think that the time has arrived when such 
it plan would be attended with great advantage. 

7123. Do you think that it would not only act usefully upon the scholars who 
so claimed the benefit of that general competition, but that it woidd also 1 e-act 
most usefully upon the directors of the education in the schools and institutions 
from whence those scholars came ? 

No doubt it would do both. 


7124. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Are there not now many Native Hindoos who 
arc converts to Christianity, and whose children need the aid of education ? 

Yes, there arc. 


7125. Could the Government, in any manner that you can suggest, assist in 
providing a Christian education for the children of those Christian converts? 

I consider that the converts of every class have been greatly neglected ; the 
Government lias done nothing in anv way to assist them. There are a great number 
°f Native Christians now in different parts of India, who have become so in various 
ways : the soldiers belonging to the regiments at different stations have married 
Natives, and have Native families * there are a great number of Native Christians 
who are attached to the Commissariat, and other branches of the army ; there 
are also many who have been converted by the Missionary establishments, and 
left in a great measure to themselves, without anybody to look after them. 

(20.35.) H « 7126. Do 
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7126. Do you consider that the Government has duties and responsibilities 
towards them r 

Yes. 

7127. Are they at present discharged P 

Not at all. The European public servants are, generally speaking, taken great 
cave of : Churches are built, Chaplains are sent from home ; and there is scarcely a 
station of any size throughout India where the Europeans are not provided for; 
but for the Native Christians there is nothing of the kind, neither Churches nor 
Chaplains. As for the European Chaplains, they cannot speak to the Native Chris- 
tians in their own language, much less perform the duties which devolve upon 
them, of burying, baptizing and visiting them, or giving them instruction, so that 
the Native Christians are totally neglected. What I would propose is, that the 
Chaplains at the different stations should have Native assistants, who have had 
Christian education at Bishop’s College, or elsewhere, and have been ordained in 
consequence of their qualifications; they should be appointed by the local 
Government, at. the recommendation of the Bishop; and as the English Chaplain 
attends to the Europeans, the Native Chaplain should do the same to the Native 
Christians. 


7128. Earl of Harrawby.) Is there generally a number of Native Christians 
attached to every station ? 

A considerable number at most stations. 


7120. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] The expense of those Chaplains would not lie 
nearly so great as that, of European Chaplains '? 

It would not be more than half as much as the expense of the lower class of 
European Chaplains. It appears to me that it is a part of the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide that the Native Christians attached to oj 1 r establishments should 
have, like the Europeans, their religious wants attended to. 


71*10. Chairman.] Have there been many Native Christians as yet who have 
been ordained t 

Several ; the very person of whom I have spoken, Banajee, is one : there have 
been several others. 


7 1 01. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Are there not in India many who would be lit 
for that kind of work ? 

A considerable number ; if the Government would employ them, there would 

be many more who would come forward to be educated for the purpose. 

• 

71. *12. Earl of J/arnnrht/.] What would be a fair salary for a Native assistant 
to a Chaplain ? 

Two bundled rupees, which is 20/., a month ; the lower class of European 
Chaplains get 400 rupees a month, and the upper class of Chaplains receive 700 
or 800 rupees. 

7133. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Has not Native agency been adopted in every 
other department of the Indian Government ? 

In Vvery other department of the Indian Government, except the ecclesiastical, 
and the latter is one in which it is particularly required. 

7131. Whenever it lias been adopted, has it not been attended with the greatest 
success ? 

With the greatest success. There is no question about the utility of what I 
propose, but there is a fear that it might alarm the prejudices of the Natives; 
lam perfectly satisfied, however, that it will not; they have no objection what- 
ever to a person observing his own religion ; on the contrary, we are ourselves 
frequently reminded by them that we are not doing what we ought. I have known 
a Native servant remark to his English master, that such a tiling could not be 
done by him, because it was Sunday. 

713i>. Chairman.] Do you think that the European inhabitants of India would 
accept the ministration of Native ordained Christians ? 

I have 110 doubt they would. I have myself attended, with a numerous English 
congregation in Calcutta, the preaching of Banajee, of whom I have spoken ; but 
my object is not for the sake of preaching to Europeans, but solely for the purpose 
of taking care of, and doing our duty to, those who have become Christians by 
our means. 

7136. Lord 
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7l3(j. Lovd Monteagle of Brandon.] l)o you not. flunk that in the event of the IV. tv. /j„d, Etq. 

formation of sueh a class of Native assistants to the Chaplains as you have described, 

it would be essentially necessary that it should be distinctly understood, that their • J011 ' ^ un< " 1 ®53- 
object was the teaching of the Christian Natives, rather than their being active 
Missionaries in seeking conversions ? 

Certainly ; but they would only be assistants to the Chaplains at the different 
stations, who an: appointed for the purpose of discharging those duties to Eurn- 
pcai^, which, I think, ought to he discharged towards the Native Christians. 

7 i:) 7 . Have we not, in some respect, in the evidence given by yourself amongst 
other witnesses, of the prudent manner in which the Natives have discharged the 
judicial functions to which they have beeft appointed, sonic degree of pledge, that if 
thev were charged with clerical functions, they might likewise acquit themselves 
advantageously and prudently in that capacity? 

I am perfectly sure that, they would, and that is t he ground upon which I make 
the recommendation. 

71 :w. - Do you think, also, that the fact of such employment of educated Natives 
for such a purpose would, in itself, be a great stimulus to education, and that it. 
would tend t<> obviate the suspicion that education, without a subsequent direction 
of it to practical purposes, might be found inconvenient, if not dangerous ? 

I do not know whether the Native would be able to draw such a conclusion ; but 
I think that, as we employ Natives in other capacities to assist us in the perform 
ante of general duties, we might with perfect safety employ those who have 
been converted to Christianity, and who have attained a certain position by educa- 
tion, in looking after their brother Christians, without the smallest fear that any 
misconstruction would be put upon it. No doubt it would also afford great en- 
couragement to education. 

7 lot). Lord Bi-hop of Oxford. ] Are there any other points to which yon would 
call tin: attention of the Committee, in which you think the Government might 
safely aid in the Christian education of India r 

Ido not recollect, any beyond what l have already stated, namely, the increase of 
the Educat ion fund, and its appropriation to all the educational establishmcntsof India 
without di-crimination, together with the appointment, of Native clergy to super- 
intend and visit the .Native Christians, 'under the control of the European Chap- 
lains and the Bishop. There oughj. also to he an increase of European Chaplains, 
as the British dominions of late have been considerably extended. 

7110. Earl of lie trroidn /..] You have spoken of the duty of (he Government 
towards the Native Christians: do you think that in every place where a body of 
Native Christians is established, not in connexion with the Government stations, 
hut promiscuously over the country, the Government should maintain a Native 
Chaplain for their benefit, so as to follow in the rear of the Missionaries, and to 
establish what they have set agoing ! 

My proposition was merely with reference to large stations, where Native 
Christians have accumulated in consequence ol our dominion in India. I know, 
from having been resident at Cawnpnre, where there is a number ut N’ativi ,Chris- 
tians, and at other places, that a Native assistant Chaplain would he of the utmost 
utility; that it would, perhaps, save them in many eases from falling hack into 
idolatry, dr, in fact, degenerating into the lowest state of human nature. 

71.41, Were those Christian congregations the result ot Missionary efforts ! 

No ; they are chiefly camp followers of various descriptions, and the result ot 
the intercourse carried on between the Europeans and Natives, from various 
causes, wherever there are large European stations, a great number of Natives 
become Christians. Very few of the Chaplains are familiar with the Native 
language, and at a large station he is employed, whenever he can go out, in 
attending the Europeans, .so that the Natives are not thought of. I do not under- 
stand wiiy ordained Natives, perfectly qualified in point ot education, and 
recommended by the Bishop, should not be employed as assistants to the European 
Chaplains. It could give no dissatisfaction to any party. 

7142. Chairman .] Are the Committee to understand that your proposition is 
intended only to apply to those cases where there are .already Chaplains existing ; 
und that you propose that Natives should be appointed as assistants to the 
Chaplains r 

(?Q. :ju.) 
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That is my proposition ; it might ho extended afterwards. In India we should 
proceed as carefully as possible ; any mistaken step which would alarm the people 
might put the lives of the Europeans in jeopardy, ami produce the most serious 
consequences. 

7143. Lord Mont, eagle. of Brandon. ) Independently of the risk to life or to 

property, is there not, viewing the matter in its religious bearings, great danger of 
throwing back the progress of Christianity amongst the Natives by an injudicious 
or imprudent step ? ' + 

There is danger of such a consequence ; but what most influences the Govern- 
ment is their responsibility for the quiet and safety of the country. They do not 
like to take any step that would endanger the safety of so important a charge as 
that with which they are invested. 

7144. But viewing it solely in reference to the progress of religious truth in the 
existing state of India, do you think that the neutrality of the Government upon 
these questions is likely to advance or to retard the progress of revealed truth ? 

I am inclined to think that the less the Government interferes authoritatively, 
the greater the probability that religious truth will progress ; but I would not 
hesitate to adopt any measure for the promotion of it, which, without endangering 
the public peace, might be attended with success. 

7L-I5. Earl of Ilarrutchy.'] Your experience has shown you that unreasonable 
apprehension upon this point has occasionally been entertained i 

I think that unreasonable apprehension is liable to he entertained; but the 
Government has pursued so cautious a course that there has been no real ground 
for apprehension. It. has always endeavoured to avoid doing anything that could 
excite the alarm of the Natives, arid has succeeded. Every Governor-general has 
taken the same view, and acted accordingly. ' , 

7140. At one time there was an unwillingness that Missionaries should (read 
upon the soil of India r 

There was at tir.st. 


7147. W as it not at that time objected that the abolition of Suttee would he 
regarded as an interference with the religious opinions of the Natives ; and at 
another lime, that the abolition of the* practice of throwing children into the 
Ganges would he so considered ; so that at various times such apprehensions as to 
the effect of our interfering in this manner upon tin* Native mind have been 
expressed, which in the result have not been found to In* well grounded r 

The apprehension has been in some cases greater than there was any occasion, 
for. Before Suttees were done away with, there was a regulation passed, in the 
hope of diminishing their frequency, that they should he continued only imd*T 
certain restrictions; the result was, that tin* sanction thus given to the perform- 
ance of the rite had the effect of encouraging rather t han preventing it. When 
Lord William Bentinck came out, he inquired what was the general opinion; and 
finding that the rite might he. put an end to without difficulty, lie had tin* courage 
to attempt it, and there has been no opposition raised from any part of the 
community. 


7148. And so with regard to the withdrawal of support from some of the idois 
those of Juggernaut and others, has not great apprehension occasionally been 
expressed that the Natives would regard it as not acting fairly by them ? 

We abolished the taxes that were paid at Juggernaut and elsewhere, and with- 
drew all interference. 


7143. And we do not interfere any longer to regulate or provide for the idol 
temples } 

No, we do not. 

71*>0. But at the same time we have the lauds appropriated to such purposes, 
to be managed by trustees of their own appointment, r 

Yes. 1 litre has been some misunderstanding with regard to the Juggernaut 
temple: we wanted to discontinue the amount that we contributed towards its 
support; but it was objected to, and the contribution still continues to he paid. 

7151. Marquess of Salisbury . That continues to this time ? 

Yes ; it has not been done away with, although 1 did all in my power to put a 
stop to it. 

7152. Lord 
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7152. Lord Wharncliffc .] Has any such proposition as that which you have 
explained to the Committee, with reference to Native Chaplains, ever been 
regularly brought under the consideration of the Indian (Government ? 

Yes ; it was brought under the consideration of the Indian Government bv 
myself on the arrival of Lord Hardingo ; Lord llardingc sent it home, with a 
recommendation that it should be adopted. 


IV. ir. Bird, Esq. 
^etliJuiu* i S-,^. 


7153. Was it a unanimous recommendation from the Council? 

I think it was ; at all events, it had Lord Uardinge’s consent; but I am not 
quite sure that it was unanimous. It went home with the recommendation of 
the majority. ^ 

7154. What was the result of the recommendation? 

I do not know officially, because the answer arrived after 1 came home ; but 
it was not agreed to. Some objection was made to the appointment of a lower 
order of Chaplains ; but if the Chaplains of a higher order are unable to speak 
Hindostanee, they can bo of no use* to Native congregations. 

7155. Earl of Harrou by.] Did you learn whether that objection came from 
the Board of Control, or from the Court of Directors ? 

I do not know; I suppose it was approved by the Board of Control, because 
nothing can be sent out to India without its approval. 


715(5. Marquess of Salisbury.'] Was there any question about expense in the 
answer ? 

No: it would have been a saving of expense. By employing men who receive 
only! 200 rupees a month, instead of Chaplains at 400 rtipees a month, there 
must have been a great saving of expense. The Ecclesiastical Establishment 
must be increased in proportion to the wants of the people, both Native and 
European ; so that sooner or later the means of doing so must he provided. 


71.57. Lord Bishop of Oxford . j Has not the Indian Government at home been 
remarkably free from any imputation as to withholding anything which it con- 
siders to he for the good of its subjects, on the ground of expense ? 

It has been as liberal as it could afford to he. 


71.5S. Lord 1 Vyvfqrd.] Is not tin* ^Ecclesiastical Establishment of the East. 
India Company very liberal ? , 

Very liberal ; hut it must he recollected that as wo enlarge our territory, our 
wants increase, and that an establishment which was suitable to tin* state of 
things when there are only 0<UM>O,(MMt inhabitants, will not be sufficient for the 
country when 'there are 150,000,000. 


7159. The deficiency of ecclesiastical assistance lias been mentioned: has not 
the East India Company increased the stall*? 

It has been increased ; but according to the letters which I receive from tin* 
Bishop of Calcutta, not to the extent required. The Home authorities have 
refused to authorize the appointment of Native Chaplains ; so that the whole of 
the Native Christians of India are left unprovided for; and more are required for 
the Euro] >eans. 

7160. lyiartpioss of Salisbury.] Have they not refused a sufficient number of 
Chaplains for the Military Establishment ? 

The Chaplains are all sent out on that establishment; they are called Militarv 
Chaplains. 


7101. Are they sufficient for the duty r 

They are hardly sufficient: the Company have sent out a great many, but not 
to the extent required. 

7102. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Will you proceed with what you were about 
to say with respect to a necessary increase in the number of Chaplains ? 

An increase of Chaplains is necessary, particularly now that we have the 
Punjaub ; also, more churches are required to he built, in which Government 
should aid ; aud 1 would further suggest, that for the smaller stations, where 
Chaplains cannot be supplied, grants might hi* made by Government, in aid 
towards the support of clergymen who are dependent on the voluntary contribu- 
tion of societies formed for the purpose of procuring them. 

120. 36.) h h 3 
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7100. lu your experience, is tin* diameter of t-lic Chaplains generally such a* 
one Mould desire to see it ? 

It is vastly improved since tlie establishment of tlic Episcopacy : before that 
time, the Chaplains were under no ecclesiastical control; some of them were not 
all what could be wished ; but since the establishment of the Episcopacy, not 
only the conduct, and character of the Chap.'ains, but the condition of the 
Europeans at largo lias greatly improved. 

7104. Do you consider that the present number of Bishops is sufficient to 
secure that oversight which is required for the whole country 1 

f think that I here should be a Bishop at Agra ; now the Pimjaub is in our 
possession, that part of the country is much too distant for the Bishop of Calcutta 
to superintend. The large number of Chaplains who must necessarily be there, 
require more immediate superintendence than can be exercised by the latter ; and 
I think it is the expectation anil the hope of all the Christian inhabitants of that, 
part, of the country, as well as of the Bishop himself, that a separate Bishop for 
Agra should be appointed. 

71 bo. Do you consider that the addition of one new Bishop wit Agra would 
suffice for the present wants of India: 

I think that it would. 1 know there is a proposition that there should be a 
separate Bishop for Tinnevelly; but the Bishop of Madras is a very active and 
energetic person ; and I do not see why lie should not superintend, at present, 
at all events, whatever there is to be done in bis diocese; but there are others who 
think that if a Missionary Bishop were appointed there, he would be of service. 

71 66. Have there not been very large conversions in the neighbourhood of 
Tinnevelly? 

There have. 

7167. Ts there not in that part of the country an appearance of great readmes-, 
in the Native mind to adopt Christianity r 

There is. 

7168. Might not a resident Bishop there, directing such missions with can* and 
prudence, lie greatly instrumental in bringing tin? whole population over to Chris- 
tianity r 

T think it might be so if Dr. Deal try finds that lie cannot exercise the necessary 
superintendence ; but Tinnevelly is not anything like so distant from Madras a> 
the Ihmjnub is from Calcutta. 

7 1 HD. Earl of I/iitro7c/jjj. \ With regard to tin* outlying parts of our Indian 
empire in Tenasserim, and Singapore and the Straits, which are at present under 
the Bishop of Calcutta, would it not be desirable that he should be relieved of 
those ? 

They are nominally under the Bishop of Calcutta ; but there are not many 
Christians in those parts. 

717 t O. (' hairmnn .] Do von think that there is any feeling on the part of the 
Natives that it is an unjust application of the taxes paid by them to apply them 
in part towards the support of a religion which is hostile to the religion of the 

country : » 

I do not think that there is any feeling of that sort in the Native mind; it 
there is, it has been put into their beads by Europeans, because that is an 
European idea altogether; they are ready to adopt anything suggested by a 
European. I have often been inclined to think, that whatever mischief there is 
in the country, Europeans are generally at the bottom of it. I do not know w’hy 
the Natives should have any such idea, because certainly tlieir well-being depends 
very much upon the character of the Europeans who are there; and whatever 
improves the one is of benefit to the other. 

7171. Earl of Harwu-hy.} Is it not of infinite importance that if the people 
are to be governed by a handful of Europeans, those Europeans should be men of 
character ? 

Undoubtedly. 

7172. Would they not he much worse off if tho Europeans iu the country were 
left as they used to be, without any moral or religious training? 

Unquestionably ; 
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Unquestionably ; and on that account I think there is no soundness in the. 
argument which has been referred to. What a miserable state the country was 
in when we had no clergy, and followed our own inclinations. Look at the Euro- 
pean character now ; how much better the people are governed ; how much they have 
gained in all respects by the improvements in their European conquerors. 

7173. Is there not a much higher tone of public and private morals at tin? dif- 
ferent stations than there used to be? • 

Much higher. Those practices which were common when 1 first arrived in 
the country, people would now be ashamed of being suspected of. 

7174. Lord Monlemjle of Brandon. j Does not a Native respect mortem Euro- 
pean, who appears to him to act. consistently with the dictates of his religion, than 
one who appears to neglect them ( 

Undoubtedly ; of that I have seen various instances; they hold in the greatest 
respect those whose character is what it ought to be. 

717*'». J Do von think that, there is no probability that there might ho 

a feeling of great, injustice on the part, of tin* Natives if they saw the proceeds of 
the public taxes directed in part to the support of a religion hostile to their own 
religion, and no Government support given to the religion which they themselves 
? 

1 do nol think they reason in that way. The Government has discontinued 
levying taxes on their religion ; and at the colleges there is provision for instruc- 
tion in Hindoo and Mahouiedan literature. The Hindoos, f think, are less 
bigoted than they used to be: and in a short time the progress of English instruc- 
tion will put .all Native superstition out. of their heads. The Native institutions 
should be kept up for the. sake of preserving what little good there is in them: 
as antiquarian establishments they an* of some value, though not for the purpose 
of perpet uating their religion ; it appears to me to hr merely a question of time, 
and that all we have to do is, not to be in too great a hurry, but rather to let the 
reform which is taking place quietly work itself out. 

7 1 7< ». Lord .1 /oh t*:atfh‘ of Brandon.] You were asked just now whether, with 
respect to all these matters, involving the moral and religious improvement of the 
people, t here was not a liberal disposition shown by the Government to meet what- 
ever is required, and you said that. <thev did as much as they could afford ; how 

> you reconcile with that answer the fact, that by the Act of IN 13. no larger 
sum than a hie of rupees was appropriated for the purposes of education, and that 
that, lac so appropriated by the Act of IS 13 was never paid till the year 1824, and 
then that only the arrears 4b r two years were given ? 

My answey had no reference to the grant by Parliament ; it had reference to the 
supply of Chaplains, not to the allowance for education. 1 said that the Court, 
were as liberal in sending out Chaplains as they could afford to be. 

7177- Then you would not apply that observation 'os to their liberality of money 
for such purposes to educational purposes? 

Notin the least; my opinion is that it was a paltry sum, which was perfectly 
inadequate to the object for which it was intended . 1 have already said that the 

grant should In* enlarged to a very considerable extent. 

7178. Are you at all aware how it happened, that, from the year 1813 to the 
year 1 824, that lac of rupees was never paid or applied for the purposes which 
it was intended : 

I think it was because there were no educational establishments, hroin the 
paper which 1 have read, it appears that it was only in the year 181(5 that the 
Hindoo College was thought, of. or any scheme adopted for the promotion of general 
education. 



7179. If von look at the statute of 1813, you will see that, the clause providing 
for the application of this sum states it to lie for the purpose of the establishment 
and encouragement of educational establishments fur the benefit •»! t In* Natives; 
therefore the previous non-existence of such institutions does account for the 
failure in establishing them ? 

Apparently there was no idea of establishing anything of that kind till applica- 
tion was made to Sir Edward Hyde East for a meeting, with a view to organize 
it- It is probable that the knowledge, by the Natives of the existence «»t such a 
grant led to that application. 1 do- not think the Government adopted earlier any 
active measure whatever for the purpose. 

(20.36.) h n 4 7180. But 


IV. W. Bird , Esq. 
30th June lS. 1 ^. 
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If'. H'. It-nl, i.sij. 7 1 NO. But still. ti|> to the year 1824, although Parliament in the last Act but 

oiks liiifl ox press! v directed the application of this sum, nothing was done upon the 

3oih.»""i- I8;W. .subject ! 

No. nothing was done ; it was u great oversight, no doubt, in the (Government of 
that day. 

71*1. Do you think there was any apprehension in those days of the conse- 
quences of education ; that is to say, that the effect of educating the people of 
India would he to endanger British domination r 

I do not think there was any apprehension then as to the consequences of 
education ; it was never thought of. I was then young, but I recollect that there 
was some apprehension in regard to the proceedings of the Missionaries. I have 
since heard that Martyu and Brown, and the Missionaries of those days, used to 
hold their meetings as privately as possible, from fear of exciting alarm. 

7182. Von have no apprehension with respect to the progress of education and 
knowledge in India, as endangering British dominion? 

Not the least. 

7lbi>. You look upon that apprehension as a vision ! 

Quite as a vision. The Natives have an idea that we have gained everything 
by our superior knowledge ; that it is this superiority which has enabled us to 
conquer India, and to keep it*; and they want to put themselves as much as they 
can upon an equality with us. Therefore they come to us, and are desirous of 
obtaining this knowledge on any terms ; they do not mind the consequences ; they 
go to the Missionary schools, where they learn the Bible, and run the risk of being 
converted for the sake of obtaining the knowledge which they obtain there. 

7ls4. Willi such a desire on the part of the Natives for the acquisition of 
knowledge, and with the fact that knowledge and civilization are bound together, 
<iii:l that that civilization is European civilization, will not the tendency of edu- 
cation be to attach the educated Natives to European interests, rather than to 
revolutionary and adverse interests? 

I have no doubt upon the subject; especially if they are allowed a fail' and ju>t 
proportion of public employment. Cntil lately they have been too much excluded. 
Eor some time past they have been admitted on the Judicial and Revenue Establish- 
ment* ; and the whole of the Courts of Find Instance are now in their hands ; as 
they improve in character, they will of course be employed more extensively, 
except in the very highest offices. There is no Intention, I suppose, of giving up 
the (Government to the direction and control of the Natives; and J am quite sure 
that if we were to do so, they would bo unable to manage it. 

7l >o. You are familiar, of course, with Lord William Bontinek’s 87th clause in 
the last. Charter Act, declaring the eligibility of Natives of all classes for all offices 
whatever. Do you conceive that the exclusion of a Native from the office of 
Assistant Surgeon is consistent with the spirit- of that clause? 

Your Lordship is aware that there is a college in Calcutta for teaching the art 
of Medicine and Surgery, and it is a very successful institution. So desirous are 
the Natives of enjoying the advantage of it, that even the young men, while they 
are beiftg educated at the college, are sent for by the Hindoos for advice and 
assistance in medical matters : there is a great desire all over India that the college 
should prosper. As the young men are sent out they are sought for l»y tliOrNatives 
themselves, and offered situations where they may have considerable private 
practice, and be prevented from going into the public service. We are doing the 
greatest possible good in providing India with a class of scientific men for medical 
purposes. W o do not want them yet as substitutes for the European Medical 
Establishment, but in addition toil : superior men in a country like India are sure 
to rise as their services are- required. At present, our object is to supply the 
wants of the Native community at large. If they were to he taught to look at 
once for those higher official situations, they would he discontented with the lower 
ones, and then our main object in maintaining that institution would be frustrated. 
Those considerations appear tome to justify the Home authorities in not prema- 
turely breaking through the established rules of the service. Au instance lias 
occurred in which a Native surgeon educated at the Calcutta College was put in 
charge of a civil station. We had no European surgeon available, and consequently 
a Native was employed as the onlv alternative, it is in this wav that all other 
branches of the iiucovenanted service look for promotion ; and I do not see why 
it should be departed from in tlie case of Native Assistant Surgeons. 


7186. Do 
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7160 . Bo not you think that, it is of the first importance that in that profession, « . w, 
ihove all, our detur dighiori should bo the rule ; arid that the surgeon who is l.cs-t — - 

qualified should be the person first employed r 3° ,h Ju ** l8 63- 

Yes ; if it can be taken for granted that no other pen-on is equally qualified, or ~ 

has a better right to obtain it. 

7187. Are you not aware of the fact, that a highly educated Indian surgeon, 
who also passed through all the honour and reaped all the benefits of a liir.ish 
education in addition to Indian education, yet found that he was excluded by an 
arbitrary rule, which prohibited his employment in the Company’s service ? 

Yes; but there are many other considerations which requite to he attended to. 

A man would have in his position of Civil Surgeon to attend Europeans as well as 
Natives; now, it can be easily understood, that an English lady would feel some 
repugnance to being attended by a Native. 

7188. Do not you think that it would be her choice to he attended by the best, 
the surest, the safest, medical man rather than to make it a question of colour or 
caste ? 

I am afraid not. 

7189. Marquess of Salttlniry.] Do you think that when increased knowledge is 
given to the Natives, they will be satisfied with being kept in the inferior position 
in which they now are ? 

The fact, is, that at present it is much more difficult to find a Native qualified 
fora, responsible situation than it is to find a situation in which if qualified he 
might, lie placed ; and it will be a longtime before there will he a sufficient 
number of Natives who art' qualified to hold high situations; therefore # wt net d 
hardly look into what, will Imp | < n generations to come; but at present tin re is no 
danger of there being a •demand such as we should not le able to saihfv: time 
sure very few’ who are fit; 1 know the difficulty from personal experience; I was 
most anxious to give the Natives all the promotion in my power; but the difficulty 
was to tint) them sufficiently qualified. 

7190. Lord Mont eng k of Brandon.] in the 43d section of the Act of the 5JJd 
of. Cl 1 .orgy the 3d, it is provided, ** That it shall and may be lawful for the' 
Governor-general in Council to direct that out, of any sinplus which may remain 
of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions,” and 
soon, “ a sum of not less than onP lac « f rupeis in each year shall bo sot apart, 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned Natives of India, and for the introduction and . promotion of « 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in 
India; arid that any schools, public* lectures or other institutions for the purposes 
aforesaid which shall be founded in virtue of this Act, shall be governed by such 
regulations as may from time to time be made by the Governor-general in 
Council,” and soon; does not that amount to a Parliamentary recognition as Jong 
back as the year 1813 of the obligation, and in consequence, it may be interred, of 
the useiulness of education in India? 

lv does. • 

7191. Has it ever come to your knowledge how it happened that that was never 
carried into ^effect till the year 1824? 

‘i lie only reason I can suppose is, that- the Government did not see their way 
how it was to be carried out until the application came firm the Natives, which 
afforded them an opportunity of establishing the Hindoo College. 

7192. But. it did not receive nnv help from the Government out of that fund 
till 1824? 

No, for this reason, that the Hindoo College was first established with their 
own funds, and they did not apply to Government for assistance until tTioir funds 
failed, when t suppose it was given out of the grant in question. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to T uesday next. 

Two o’clock. 

II (A.j 




‘.V: tr. Biri Etq. 
JoUt June 1853. 
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(A.) 


RULES of the Vidyalaya, or Hindoo College of Calcutta, approved by the 

Subscribers, 27 August 1816. 


Tuition. 

1. The primary object of this institution is the tuition of the sons of respectable Hindoos, 
in the English and Indian languages, and in the literature and science of Europe and 
Asia. 

2. The admission of pupils shall be left to the discretion of the Managers of the insti- 
tution. 

6. The college shall include a school (pathsal) and an academy (maha pathsala); the 
former to be established immediately, the latter us soon ns may he practicable. 

4. In the school shall be taught English and Uengallee reading, writing, grammar and 
arithmetic, by the improved method of instruc'inn. The Persian language may also be 
taught in the school, until the academy be established, as far as shall be found convenient. 

o’. In the academy, besides the study of such languages as cannot so conveniently be 
taught in the school, instruction shall be given in history, geography, chronology, astronomy, 
mathematics, chemistry and other sciences. 

6. The Managers will determine at what age students shall he admitted to the school and 
academy. The English language shall not be taught to boys under eight years of age, with- 
out the permission of the Managers in each particular instance. 

7. Public; examinations shall be held at stated times, to be fixed by the Managers ; and 
students, who particularly distinguish themseUvs, shall receive honorary rewards. 

8 . Hoys v* ho arc distinguished in the school for proficiency and good conduct shall, at 
the direction of the Managers, receive further instruction in the academy free of charge. 
If the iynds of the institution should not be sufficient to defray the expense, benevolent 
individuals shall be invited to contribute the amount. 

9. When a student is about to leave either the school or the Academy, a certificate shall 
be given him, under the signature of the Superintendent, stating the period during which he 
has studied, the objects of the studies, and the proficiency made by him ; with such par- 
ticulars of his name, age, parentage, and place of residence, as may be requisite to 
identify him. 

Funds and Privileges. 

JO. There shall be two distinct funds, to he denominated “ The College Fund,? and “ Tht. 
Education Fund/’ fi r which separate subscription books shall be opened ; and all persons 
who have already subscribed to this institution shull be at liberty to direct an appropriation 
of their contributions to either fund, or partly to bflth. 

11. The object of the college fund is 10 form a cburittble foundation for the advancement 
of learning, and jn aid of the education fund. Its ultimate purpose will be, the purchase of 
ground, rind construction of suitable buildings thereupon, for the permanent use of the 
college, as well as to provide all necessary articles of furniture, books, a philosophical 
apparatus, and whatever else may be requisite for the full accomplishment of the objects of 
the institution. In the meantime, until u sufficient surn be raised for erecting a college, the 
contributions to this fund may he applied, as far as necessary, to the payment of house-rent, 
and any other current expenditures on account «f the college. 

12. The amount .subscribed to the education fund shall be appropriated to the education 
of pupils and expense of tuition. 

l;». All subscribers will he expected to pay the amount of their contributions to the Trea- 
surer! c ither at the time of subscription, or at the latest within a month from that time; the 
payment, to be made in cash, or what the Treasurer may cousider to be equivalent to 
cash. 

14. All subscribers to the college fund, before the 21st day of May 1817, being the 
anniversary of the day <>n which it was agreed to establish this institution, shall be con- 
sidered founders of the college, ami their names shall be recorded as such, with the 
mount, of their respective contributions. The highest single conti ibutor at the close of 
the period above mentioned, viz., on the 2<ith day of May 1817, shall be recorded chief 
founder of the college; and all persons contributing separately the sum of 6,000 rupees and 
upwards, shall he classed n?yt, and distinguished as principal founders. Under their sub- 
scriptions^hull be registered those of the other subscribers to the college fund, arranged 
according to the amount contributed by each individual, and the dates of subscription. 

10. Every single contributor of 6,000 rupees and upwards to the college fund, before the 
aggregate sum of si lac and a half of sicca rupees may have been subscribed to that fund, 
shall be an Heritable Governor of the college. He shall be entitled, on payment of; his 
subscription, to act iu persou or by an appointed deputy, as a member of the Comniittee 
of Managers. He may leave his office of Heritable Governor, with all its privileges, by a 
written will or other document, to any of his sons, or other individual of his family, whom 
he. niixv wish to succeed thereto on his demise. Should lie fail thus to appoint a successor, 
his legal heirs shall be at liberty to nominate any one of his family to succeed him. Should 
a question arUe umong them concerning the right of succession, it shall be determined by 
the Managers. 

16. Subscribers 
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ltf. Subscribers to the college fund who are not Governors, and whose joint or separate IF. W. 
subscriptions to if, made before n lac and a half of sicca rupees shall have been conti ibuird — — 

to it, shall collectively amount to 5.000 rupees, shall be entitled to elect any one of their :mth June 1853. 

number -to be a Director of the college. Alter paying their subscriptions, amounting to — * 

5,000 rupees, they shall transmit a written notification to the Secretary of the Committee of 
Managers, bearing their respective seals or signatures, and specifying the name and 
declination of the person elected by them to be u Director for the current year, A state- 
ment of their several contributions to the college fund shall also accompany the notification, 
to he included in it, for the purpose of showing their title to make the election. 

17 . The persons so elected, after the regularity of their election has been verified by the 
Committee of Managers, shall he considered Director till the 21st day of May next; on or 
before which date a similar ejection and notification to the Secretary shall be maje for the 
ensuing year, and so on successively from y&ir to year; provided, however, that on the 
death of any joint or separate subscriber, the privilege of election shall be considered extinct, 
with respect to his propoition of u joint subscription, or the amount of any separate sub- 
scription made by him, and included in the aggregate sum of 5,000 rupees, which must 
consequently be supplied by an additional contribution, or the union of an additional 
subscriber, in order to maintain the privilege of electing a Director for the ensuing year. 

18 . An individual contribution of 5,000 rupees and upwards to the college fund", made 
subsequeiftly to the aggregate subscription of a lac and a half of sicca rupees to that fund, 
slmll not entitle the contributor to become a Heritable Governor, but lie shall be a Governor 
for life, and be entitled, on payment of his subscription, to act in person or by an appointed 
deputy, as a member of the Committee of Managers during his life. 

1«. The Managers will de termine what shall be the privileges, with regard to the election 
of annual Directors, to be enjoyed by the contributors to the college fund of further sums 
of money subscribed after the completion of a lac and a half of sicca rupees. 

20. Tiie subscription to the education fund shall be restricted for the present to the 
admission of J00 scholars into the school of the institution, that being calculated to be 
the greatest number which can be admitted dining the first year, without, detriment to 
the good older of the school and progress of the scholars. The subscription will, how- 
ever, be extended as soon as a greater number can be admitted. 

21. A subscriber of 40 (/ sicca rupees to the education fund shall bo entitled to send a 
pupil to receive instruction in flic school, free of any expense, f*>r the term of four years. 

The subscription, with a corresponding privilege, may also be made tor any shorter period, 
not being less than one year, at the rate of 120 rupees per annum. 

22. It the pupil for whose tuition a subscriptions hall have been made be found on exami- 
nation qualified to leave the school before the expiration of the period subscribed for, he 
shall he entitled to receive a proportion of the sum paid by his patron, corresponding with 
the term \wiexpirtd. 

23. If a pupil die before the expiration of* the period subscribed for, his patron may, at 
his option, send another for the unexpired term, or receive back a proportion of his sub- 
scription, or have a proportionate credit for making a new subscription. 

24 . In all calculations of lime relative to the education fund, the English calender shall 
be observed ; and fractional pacts o. L a mouth shall not bo reckoned against the institution. 

25 . Any number of contributors to the education fund (not being Governors) before the 
completion of wo scholarships mentioned iu the 20th Aiticle, and the aggregate of whose 
subscriptions may amount to 5,000 rupees, shall have the same privilege ol electing an , 
annual Director as is given by the lfitli and 17 th Articles to subscribers of the same amount 

to ihe college fund, except that their privilege, instead of extending to the life of the 
subscriber, shall be restricted to the period for whn h the subscription is made; with this 
limitation of privilege, they may also unite with subscribers to the college fund in electing 
Directors. 

Government op tub College. • 

20. The government of the college shall be vested in a Committee of Managers, to con- 
sist of Heritable Governors, Governors for life, and annual Directors, or their respective 
deputies. 

27 . The Managers shall possess full powers to curry into effect the whole of the rules now 
established ; they may also pass additional rules. 

28 . The Managers shall be Trustees of the funds, and shall be empowered to issue any 
requisite instructions to the Treasurer, as well as to pass all accounts of receipts and dis- 
bursements, after causing the same to be audited in such manner us may he found most 
efficient. 

29 . The Committee of Managers will appoint an European Secretary and Natjyc Assistant 
Secretary, who shall also be Superintendents of the college, under the direction and control 
ul the Committee. The appointment and removal of teachers, and all other officers whom 
it maybe necessary to employ in any department of the college, shall be vested in the 
Managers. ' 

30 . The ordinary meetings of the Managers shall be held on stated days, and as o-ten 
us may be found necessary. When extraordinary meetings may be requisite, they snail be 
convened by the Secretaries. The attendance of at least three members shali be required 
b> constitute a meeting on common occasions ; and when a new rufe, or the abolition ot an 
existing rujg/is tp.be considered, notice shall be given to all the’ members or thur deputies 

fleer Calcutta. Cat a lull attendance of the Committee may be obtained. 

..$ 0 ^ II 2 
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31. All question* shall be determined by a majority of voices of those present. 

32. Any member of the Co. :i mitt.ee, who from not residing in Calcutta or its vicinity, or 
30th June 1853. from :my oilier cause, tiny be unable to attend its meetings in person, may, by a letter 

address . m] to the Secretary, appoint a lit person, residing in Calcutta or its suburbs, to act 

as his deputy; and such persm, ir approved by th* Committee, shall be entitled to attend 
its meetings, and vote on all questions before it, in like manner as the member represented 
by hi u. . 

33. file Managers may delegate to one. two or more of their number, any particular 
duty which can be more conveniently performed by such delegation ; and arc empowered 
to direct and execute all matters of detail not specially provided for by the rules now 
established ; in such manner as they may judge best for the institution entrusted to them. 

34. There shall lie.au annual general meeting of the subscribers, at which a report shall 
be made to them of the state of the funds and progress of the institution. 

N. /J. — At a meeting of the Managers on 8th February 1817, it was ordered, that 17 free 
scholars should forthwith be admitted, under the patronage of the Committee, into the 
school of the institution. 

Managing Committee of the Hindoo College:— Heritable Governors, Dhee Raj Purtab 
Clnind Buhadoor, Zemindar of Burdwan; and Gopee Mohun Thakoor. 

Directors for the current year, 1816-17 : —Baboo Gungauarain Doss, Baboo Rad h a mud ub 
Bonerjee, Baboo Joykishun Sing, Baboo Gopccmohun Deb, and Huree inohun Thakoor. 

European Secretary, Lieutenant F. Irvine. 

Native Secretary, Baboo Buddeenath Mookinjee. 

Treasurers, Messrs. Jos. Barretto and Sons. 


(B.) 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL BOOK SOCIETY. 

A pew individuals engaged in establishing schools fir the instruction of Native children 
having found a great, obstacle to their exertions in tne wmt of lessons and bo >ks, in the 
Native languages, suited to the cipacitics of the young, or at all adapted to the purposes 
of enlightening their minds, or improving their morals, proposals have, been circulated for 
a subscription, for the publication of elementary books in the Bengallee and Hindostanee 
languishes. The favourable reception which thf plan has met with, has encouraged its 
friends to propose an immediate extension of it, so as to include the several languages, 
English as well as Asiatic, which are or may be taught in the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William. 

At a meeting of the subscribers on Tuesday the 6th of May J817, W. B. Bayley, Esq., 
in the chair, the following preliminary rules for the institution- were agreed on 


Preliminary Rules for the Calcutta School Book Society. 

1. That an association be formed, to be denominated “The Calcutta School Book 
Society.” 

2. That the objects of this society be the preparation, publication, and die ap or gratuitous 
supply of works useful in schools and seminaries of learning. 

3. That it form no pari of the design of this institution to furnish religious books,— a 
restricthm, however, very far from being meant to preclude the supply of moral tracts, or 
works of u moral tendency, which, without interfering with the religious sentiments of any 
person, may be calculated to enlarge the understanding and improve the character. 

■1. That the attention of the society be directed in the first instance to the providing of 
suitable books of instruction, for the use of Native schools, in the several languages 
(English as well as Asiatic) which are or may be taught in the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Fort William. 

3. That the business of the institution be conducted by a Committee of Managers, to be 
elected annually, at a meeting to be held in the first week of May. 

6. That all persons, of whatever nation, subscribing any sum annually to the funds of the 
institution! shall be considered members of t»ie society, be entitled to vote at the annual 
election of Managers, and be themselves eligible to the Committee. 

7. That a Secretary and Treasurer be appointed, who shall be ex-officio members of the 
Committee of Managers. 

8. Thai thr names of subscribers and benefactors, and a statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements, be published annually, with a report of the proceedings of the Committee. 

9. That Lieutenant Irvine be appointed Provisional Secretary ; and E. Mackintosh, Esq., 
Treasurer. 

10. That the following gentlemen be elected a Provisional Committee Honourable Sir 
E. H. East; R. Rocke, Esq.; J. H. Harrington, Esq ; W. B. Bayley, Eso.; Rev. T r 
Thomson; Rev. Dr. Carey; Captain J. W. Taylor; Captain T. Roebuck ; Captain A. 
Lockett; W. H. Macnaghten, Esq.; and E. S. Montagu, Esq. 

*11; That 
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11. That the Provisional Committee forthwith take measures to make the institution 
more generally known, in order to procure it the pecuniary support of all classes of the 
community* and the aid of the labours and advice of learned men, both at the Presidency 
and in the provinces. 

12. That the Provisional Committee add to their own body such a number of respectable 
Natives of India as they may judge convenient. 

13 . That a further general meeting of the subscribers assemble on Tuesday the 1st of 
July, to receive the Report of the Provisional Committee, mi d to elect a Committee of 
Managers for the remainder of the year. 

Retolved , — That the foregoing rules be translated into the Native languages, under the 
superintendence of the Provisional Committee, and published for general information. 

In pursuance of the 12th rule, the following Native gentlemen t»>ok their seats on the 13 th of 
Muy, as members of the Provisional Committee; viz. — Mowluvee Moolniimniid Umeenoollah, 
Mirtyoonjuy Ilidyalunkar, Mowluvee Kurum Iloosyn, Baboo Tarinoo Churun Milz, Mow- 
luvee Ubdoolwahid, and Baboo Badhakant Deb. 

It has Been suggested that a subscription in England, and a Committee to correspond with 
these important institutions, might be productive of great benefit, in giving encouragement 
and energy to the exertions which are now making for the intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of sixty millions of our fellow-creatures in India. It is understood that such a 
proceeding would be highly gratifying to the respectable Natives, who projected flir-se 
institutions, and would promote attachment to the British nation and Government. 


( 20 . 36 .) 
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W. W. Bird, Esq. 
30th June 1853. 
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Die Martis, 5 ° Julii 1853 . 


L O It I) S PRESENT: 


The Loud Prksioknt. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Karl of Uahrowby. 

Earl of Stradbhokk. 
E«rl of Eli.kmjoiiouo 11. 
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Lord Colville of Cnlrosn. 
Lord CoLcuKsi'KK. 
laud Wynfokd. 

Lord St.vni.f.y of Aldcrluy. 
Lord Bwopohtox. 


THE LORI) PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


HORACE 1 LAYMAN 


WILSON, Esquire, A.M., E.R.S., is called in, ami 
examined as follows : 


7193. C/mirmaH.'] WILL you lie so good as to state to the Committee what 
appointments you hold at present ? 

f am Roden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, Librarian to the East India Com- 
pany, and Oriental Visitor of Hailey bury College and of Addiscombe. 


7194. Wlrnt situations did you bold in India: 

I held the situation of Assay Master of the Calcutta Mint ; but T was also- 
connected with the Educational Establishments as Junior Member and Secretary 
of the Committee of Publie Instruction, and Visitor of the Hindu College, and 
Vice-President of the Committee of Management of that College. 


7195. Therefore, you had opportunities of observing the progress of Native 
education : 


1 had very extensive opportunities; I took an active part in almost all the 
proceedings that affected Native education till mv departure from India at the 
end of 1832. 


7196. What had been done, by tin* Indian Government before the provision 
made for education by the Charter of 1813 ? 

A college had been established in Calcutta, the Madressa, for the cultivation 
of Mohammedan literature and law, by Warren Hastings, in 1780. A college 
for Hindoo literature .and law was founded at Benares about 1800. Proposals 
had been considered for founding colleges at N uddea and Kishnaghur about 
1811 ; but nothing was done till a late period, when, instead of those two 
colleges, a Sanscrit College was founded in Calcutta, in 1821. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been attempted by the Government before 1813, with respect tot he 
instruction of the Natives in English or European science or literature. 

7197. What institutions came under the direction of the Committee of 
Education r 

Those colleges which I have just mentioned, the Madressa, the Sanscrit Col- 
lege at Calcutta, and the Sanscrit College at. Benares. Some schools which 
had been established by the Missionaries in the neighbourhood of Cliiusurali 
were also placed under the Committee of Public Instruction, jus were one or two 
other small schools in different parts of the country. The. Hindu College of 
Calcutta was also taken under the general control of the Committee. 
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7198. Did they establish any new institutions ? 

They established several, particularly one at Agra, from funds which had been 
left by an opulent Native, for general charitable purposes, but which it was 
thought justifiable to appropriate to the promotion of education. There was 
also a Mohammedan College founded at Delhi, from a bequest by the minister 
of the King of Oude of about 1/0,000 rupees ; and at the same time an English 
College was established at ; Delhi. 

7199. Upon what principles did the Committee of Education proceed? 

All that the committee could do, in tin* first place, was to undertake the 
control and superintendence of those establishments which already existed. It 
was not part of their plan at starting to create any new establishments. The first 
thing that they did was to endeavour to ascertain the state of education through- 
out the provinces ; and circular hitters wore sent to the Collectors and Magis- 
trates, to report to them what schools or colleges existed, or what funds were 
available in that part of tin* country for education. The returns were very 
meagre ami unsatisfactory ; there were no funds or endowments, .although ' 
there were a number of inconsiderable schools. The establishments which the 
committee took under their control they endeavoured to improve, especially 
with regard to the Native establishments, the Sanscrit College and the Madressa, 
in which they sought to introduce a more efficient mode of teaching, to simplify 
it, and render it more practical, to enforce regularity and discipline, and even- 
tual]}' to apply the learning of the l'undits and Maulavis to useful purposes, 
particularly to the task of translation, and to the teaching of European know- 
ledge, which was communicated to them by such means as were then available. 
Englisb classes were accordingly attached to the Sanscrit College and to tlie 
Madressa. But the institution to which the attention of the committee was 
more particularly directed was the Hindu College, whiVh was especially esta- 
blished for the purpose of English education. 

72(H). What was the object and history of that establishment prior to the 
formation of the Committee of Education r 1 

The college originated in a recommendation of the Chief Justice, Sir Edward 
Hyde East, about the year 1810, in communication with many of the leading 
Natives in Calcutta ; they were anxious 'that, an English syliool should be esta- 
blished upon liberal principles, but at the same time they objected strongly to 
European interference; and all that they could he induced to do was to allow of 
European assistance in advising them as to the plan which they should pursue : 
they declined any further interference. An arrangement was made upon their 
own terms, and a joint committee of Europeans and Natives was formed for the 
establishing of an English seminary. When it was once established, the Natives 
were to he left to themselves ; no further European interference was to take place. 
The college was founded on this principle : the Native managers engaged com- 
petent English teachers, for whose cost, and for the other expenses of the semi- 
nary, they had raised a considerable subscription, above 10,000/., among 
themselves ; besides which, a charge was made to the pupils for tuition. They 
were left entirely to themselves, and the college went on for some years with 
moderate success, but. like most establishments entrusted to Native superin- 
tendence alone, it latterly declined : the funds were expended, no further accu- 
mulations took place, and the institution was reduced to a mere elementary 
school, with about 30 or tO boys. No person of any consideration, Native or 
European, took .any interest in it, and few members of the European .society 
knew of its existence. In i 820 1 had been sent on public duty to Benares ; 
when 1 returned I made some inquiries about the. state of the college, and found 
that it had fallen into a condition of neglect from which there seemed to be 
little prospect of reviving it; at the. same time I attempted to restore to it some 
degree of animation by visiting it occasionally, and taking part in the public 
examinations, in which I received the assistance of the Rev. Mr. Thomason and 
Mr. David Hare, who was well known as a great promoter of Native education 
in Calcutta. With exception of ourselves, there was scarcely a European in 
Calcutta who even knew that such a school existed. 

7201. What aid or encouragement was given by the Government to that 
institution ? 

When the Committee of Public Instruction was formed, the Native managers 

applied 
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applied to them for pecuniary assistance ; the application was favourably 
received, but it was required that the committee should have some share in the 
conduct and control of the studies of the college : to this the Native managers 
strenuously objected ; the)' would not agree to Europeans having anything to 
do with the management of the college, hut they acceded to the proposition of 
the committee that their Secretary should be a visitor on the part of the com- 
mittee ; and at the same time they elected me Vice-President of the Native 
Management Committee : from that time the college was, in a great measure, 
under my control. The Native managers met week!)' in committee, and the 
details of the college, the expenditure, the receipts, and the finances of the 
establishment, were very freely discussed by them, who, in general, wiSe very 
reasonable and right judging. The arrangements to be adopted for the educa- 
tion of the hoys they left pretty well to myself, except upon one occasion, when 
they thought the students were adopting Christian notions rather too rapidly, 
and then I was obliged to concede so far as to concur in an announcement to 
the boys, that they would incur the displeasure of the committee if they per- 
sisted in attendance upon certain lectures which were given by the Missionaries 
in the neighbourhood of the college, and in frequenting meetings held for 
political and polemical discussions. This occurred some years after the school had 
been put upon its new footing, having then risen from 40 hoys to between 000 and 
400. In 1801 there were about 100 boys in the school ; the Government had con- 
tributed very liberally to it ; they have given to the college a large portion of a 
building, erected partly for the Sanserif and partly for the Hindu College; tliev 
had contributed pecuniary assistance, and had salaried a professor of chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and a professor of mathematics. Under that tuition the 
students made very remarkable progress in Engli ,h literature and European 
science. 

• 

7202. What is the actual condition of the college - 

It has not increased numerically in the proportion that might have been 
expected, but there are about 500 boys, and their acquirements arc ver; 
respectable indeed; perhaps if I were to read a sketch of the particulars of what 
is required from one of those boys who are candidates for a senior and junior 
scholarship, your Lordships would better comprehend the extent and character 
of their acquirements. For junior scholarships, the hoys are examined, in litera- 
ture, in Goldsmith, Pope, Keigh tier's History of England and Crombie’s Gram- 
mar; in mathematics, in Euclid, bo'oks vi., xi., arithmetic and algebra. For the 
fourth or lowest, senior scholarship, they are examined, in literature, in Addison, 
Akenside and Keightley ; in* mathematics, in Euclid, algebra and plain trigono- 
metry. For tjie tliird class, they are examined, in literature, in Bacon. Byron, 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments and Macaulay's History : in mathematics, in conic 
sections and mechanics. For the second class, they are examined, in literature, 
in Bacon, Shakespeare, Macaulay’s History and Smith's Moral Sentiments ; in 
mathematics, in Newton’s Priiieipia, elements of differential and integral cal- 
culus and hydrostatics. For the first or senior scholarship, they are examined, 
in literature, in Bacon, Shakespeare, Macaulay, Smith's Moral Sentiments and 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations ; in mathematics, they are examined in tin* dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, optics and astronomy'. 


7203. Eml of j E llenborough] Arc Bacon’s Essays amongst tin* books ? 

Yes. The candidates are expected to be aide to explain in writing, critically 
and analytically, passages taken from the Novum Organum, and the Essays, ami 
from the writings of the other authors whose works they have studied. 

7204. Lord Broughton.] About what age are those young persons who are 
expected to know something of the differential calculus ! 

In general, from about 18 to 20 ; after a course of study of from 10 to !2 
years. It was a great object to begin the study of English at as early a period 
as possible. Boys were not admitted after J 2 years of age unless they broiiglit 
with them some knowledge of English : admission of those unprepared by pre- 
vious acquirement was limited as much as possible to from eight to ten years of 
age. They remained for four or five years in the junior school, where they 
acquired a good use of the language, and were then promoted to the upper 
school, in which they advanced to a higher degree of literature and science. 
The most proficient obtained scholarships, which were held for four years-, so that 
from 18 to 20 would be about the age of the senior scholars. 
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7205. Are all of thorn of a certain age expected to be proficient in or to know 
something of the higher branches of mathematics, such as the differential 
calculus r 

They are all taught the same subjects in the same classes. Of course the 
scholarships are given only to those who are among the most proficient ; but 
there must be many more among the students who are nearly if not equally as 
well qualified, as the number of scholarships is limited. There are hut 1 1 senior 
scholars and 24 juniors out of 300. 


7206. Lord Wynford . ] The senior scholars have payments made to them? 
Yes, they receive. 20 rupees a month for the three years that, they hold the 
senior scholarship ; but many of the Hoys of the college leave it before they 
even rise to the upper school. 


7207- Chairman . j What other public institutions in Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces arc there in which English is either taught exclusively or 
mixed with the Native, languages ? 

In Bengal there is a College at Hugli. A large sum of money was left by a 
Native for religious and charitable objects at the town of Hugli, the disposal of 
which was disputed, and it. accumulated during several years till it amounted to 
about 76,000/., when it became the property of the Government, and was 
applied principally to the education of the Natives. ,Y Mohammedan College 
was accordingly founded at Hugli, and also an English College. In this tin; 
pupils attain very much the same degree of proficiency as they do in the College 
at Calcutta. There is a College also at Dacca, which has beeu very efficieutlv 
conducted, and a College has been more recently established at Kishnaghur. 
There are a number of schools at different parts of the province for ionglish, 
either solely or in combination with Bengalee, some, of which are tolerably 
efficient, but the English education given in them is not of the highest order, 
and several of them perhaps are not so well conducted as they ought to lie. It. 
is difficult to procure good masters; in fact, there is no procuring good teachers, 
except at a heavy expense, and very often they are not to be had at all. Several 
of the provincial schools are entirely under the management of Native teachers, 
with no Europeans amongst them. In the Upper Provinces, besides the Agra 
College, there is an English College at Delhi, and there are also two or three 
schools: one at Bareilly, one at Juhhulpoor, and one at irimgor. Under the 
Bengal Government there are also about 70 schools in Assam, two in Avraespi, 
and two Birmah, in which English is taught along with the Vernacular languages; 
hut the progress made in English is very slight, and scarcely does more than 
qualify a Native to become a clerk in an office. 


7208. Has not the order of Lord William Bcntinck had any effect in increas- 
ing the study of the English language ( 

fn Bengal it may, but not in the Upper Provinces. The effects of that order 
have been very much misrepresented ; the order itself was, in my opinion, an 
exceedingly objectionable one; it proposed to deprive the Native Colleges, the 
Sanscrit College of Calcutta, the Madrcssa arid the Benares College, of the funds 
which had been appropriated to them by the liberality of the previous Govern- 
ments, and to apply the whole to English education ; it also deprived the students 
at those establishments of the provision which it had been the ‘practice of 
Native educational establishments to supply, the allowance of monthly stipends in 
lieu of maintenance — small scholarships, in fact, which were given to the students 
in consideration of their poverty ; because, although belonging to the most 
respectable order of Native society, they were generally the sons of poor people ; 
they were not amongst the opulent, people of India, any more than scholars in 
any other part of the world ; and it was also considered advisable to holdout 
some encouragement of this kind to bring boys from a distance; so that those 
establishments should not he for the benefit solely of the inhabitants of Calcutta. 
At the Sanscrit College the number of pupils whose parents resided in Calcutta 
was limited to one-third, and tlic other two-thirds were boys from the Provinces; 
they came, therefore, from all parts of Bengal to the Sanscrit College, and from 
all parts of India to the Mohammedan College. I remember a young man from 
Badakhshan being amongst the students in the Madressa. These stipends,. by 
Lord William Bentinck’s order, were abolished entirely. The measure gave 
extreme dissatisfaction to the Native population ; and very strong protests were 

made 
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made against it, particularly by the Mohammedans, who presented a petition, 
signed by above 8,000 of the most respectable people of Calcutta and the 
neighbourhood, protesting against the abolition of tin* stipends, and the. with- 
drawal of the encouragement of Government from the Native establishments. 
In fact, the order was never carried into operation ; for although it was not 
formally rescinded, yet in the subsequent administration of Lord Auckland it 
was essentially modified by the. grant of pecuniary scholarships to a con- 
siderable number of the most, industrious pupils in those Native establishments, 
as well as in the Hindu College ; these scholarships, therefore, in some degree 
compensated for the abolition of the stipends. Since that modification was* 
introduced, the course of public instruction lias gone on in the Native (^ol leges 
without any complaint. 

7209. 1 A)rd Elpkinstone^] Was there not this difference between the scholar- 
ships and the stipends, that. the. stipends were given indiscriminately, without anv 
reference to the qualifications of the boys ; whereas the scholarships are only 
given to boys who show particular aptitude ! 

Undoubtedly the scholarships are given to the most diligent students : but 
this system is still defective, as it no longer enables students to come from a 
distance, as they have no means of subsistence in Calcutta without the aid of 
pecuniary allowances. 


7210. Chairman, j Have the Government offered any other public encourage- 
ments to tin' Natives to acquire the English language f 

Besides the scholarships, there was an order by Lord Hardinge establishing 
public examinations, at which the most successful candidates were to be recom- 
mended for employment in the public service. No appointments were actually 
promised to them ; but a list, of those candidates who passed the examination 
successfully was to be preserved and circulated amongst the different function- 
aries, so that from that list, they might have an opportunity of selecting the. most 
distinguished scholars. Much opposition was raised against the order, particu- 
larly in the other schools, the independent and missionary schools of Calcutta. 
They objected, with much reason, that the scale of acquirement was fixed agreeably 
to the scale adopted in the Hindu College ; and that, consequently, although 
their pupils might be equally well qualified in the English, and in the possession 
of useful knowledge* yet as their studies did not lie in the same direction — as 
they were unfamiliar, for instance, with Shakespeare in particular- -they had 
lif) chance of competing with the hoys of the Hindu College, who were tolerably 
well versed in dramatic literature. Again, there was also a reasonable objection 
taken bv the students of the Mohammedan and Sanscrit Colleges, that although 
many of them* were well fitted by natural ability, and by the cultivation they had 
received for very useful employment in the provinces, whether in the Judicial or 
Revenue Department, yet they would lit entirely excluded from any chance of 
gaining such employment if it were to be confined to the successful competitors 
at an English examination. In consequence of these difficulties, I apprehend 
that little practical good has resulted from the order. 


7211. Do you think that the English education given in the Goverftment 
schools has practically the effect of enabling the students better to discharge 
their publje and private duties : 

I think it has. I think it gives the young men a higher tone of moral feeling, 
a better notion of what is meant by a good character than they had under their 
own system ; at the same time I am not at all satisfied that-it gives them any 
very great intellectual advantage. The knowledge that they acquire of English 
is necessarily more or less superficial. It does not demand that mental applica- 
tion which the more severe studies of the Mohammedans and Hindus require. 
And, therefore, intellectually, the pupils of the Madressa and Sanscrit Colleges 
and the colleges up the country are abler men, generally speaking. There arc, 
1 have no doubt, amongst the pupils of the Hindu College young men of very 
great talent ; but upon the whole, l think that there is more vigour of intellect 
in the young men who are educated according to the Native system than in 
those educated according to our own. 

7212. Earl of EUenhorou^h.] Did you ever talk with the Natives about any 
of the characters in Shakespeare’s Plays ? 

Often; they were accustomed to translate portions, even in the Sanscrit 
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College. Severn 1 scenes of “ Macbeth," the “ Merchant of Venice,” “ Tiraon 
of Athens,” and other plays were rendered by the. young Pundits into Sanscrit 
and Bengalee. 

7213. Which of the plays did they prefer: 

I cannot venture to recollect any particular preference having been expressed. 
They were very much amused with them ; but they are not unfamiliar with a 
dramatic literature of their own. There is a very interesting Sanscrit drama. 

7214. Earl of liar row In/.] Did they appreciate the humour of Shakespeare’s 
Plays ? 

They had considerable .difficulty in understanding many of Falstaff’s allusions ; 
but they enjoyed greatly what, they could understand. 


7215. Chairman .] Do you think that, the English education given at those 
institutions tits the pupils better for judicial functions as Sudder Amins or for 
Deputy Collectors than the education given in the Native schools r 

No, I do not think so; 1 think many of them have been and are extremely 
useful, especially in respect of their regard for character, ami the absence of 
corruption, and in being influenced by loftier motives ; I think that those who 
have been employed in the Judicial Departments sis Sudder Amins, or as Deputy 
Collectors, are a better class of men, morally speaking, than we get from the 
Native Colleges. 

72 Id. Lord Elphinstone.] You said just now that you thought there was 
more vigour of mind in the young men educated in the Sanscrit Colleges of 
Calcutta and Benares, and in the Madressa, than in those educated in the 
English College ; but do not you think that English studies are more likely to 
strengthen their minds than the subtleties to which their, attention is principally 
confined in the Native Colleges ! 

The result of English study is lo liberalize the feelings of the young men, and 
expand their notions ; they have, of course, a greater range of information, but, 
it is desultory ; their mental applications has not been so concentrated. Ido 
not think they make such good reasoners, that they would understand an argu- 
ment or discussion, or would investigate the merits of a judicial ease so well, or 
at any rate, not better than a pupil of the Madressa or Sanscrit College. 

7217. Does not it; take a very considerable dime to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit language ! 

Not more than it does of tin English. It takes 12 or 14 years in the Hindu 
•College to rear a really good English scholar. You may make a very good 
Sanscrit scholar in 12 years. 


72 18. Chairman.] Are. they serviceably employed as public teachers ? 

Very much so ; they are employed as assistant teachers even in the Hindu 
'College. In the junior school there is only one European teacher ; and there 
are 10 or 1 2 Native teachers besides. With respect to the time taken in learning 
Sanscrit, there was a division in the Sanscrit College. The first six years were 
devoted to the study of grammar and hooks of literature and poetry, so as to 
get the command of the language. The other six years were devoted to logic 
and metaphysics. 


7219. But the first six years spent in studying the niceties of the Sanscrit 
grammar would not have much tendency to enlarge their minds f 

The studies wefre not confined to grammar : hut the intense application which 
the acquirement of Sanscrit grammar demands would tend very much to 
invigorate their powers of close investigation. Instead of their attention being 
diffused over a large surface, it is concentrated in the Native system, and 
brought to bear upon particular points. 


7220. Earl of Elienbo rough . ] Do not you think that mathematics would be 
better ; would not they go more directly to the object ? 

From my own personal knowledge of the students in the different depart* 
ments, I should not say that it had had that result ; but mathematics were 
not carried to so great an extent when I left India as they have been since. 
That is the only branch of learning in which they seem to have made greater 
progress. 

7221. And 
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7221. And in arithmetic ? 

They are very good arithmeticians in the Native Colleges. Both Hindus and 
Mohammedans have a system of their own, and they learn very rapidly. 

7222. Do not they calculate in the. head very much ? 

Very much ; in fact, their process is objectionable on that account ; although 
they write down the different operations on the slate, they rub out the process, 
and give nothing but the results. 


H. 11. ft’i/son, 
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7223. Tm-d Broughton.] But they have a process to arrive at the result ? 

They have a process ; but if you tell them to show you how they come to 
the conclusion, there is nothing but, the conclusion to be seen ; *tlit*y have 
rubbed out everything but the result, and you have nothing before you to show 
their mode of going to work. 


7224. Karl of Ellcnborcngh.] Do not they often go to work without putting 
down any figures at all, without a slate, calculating in their heads ? 

They were not encouraged to do that in the Native Colleges. There, were 
classes for the purpose of instruction in arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 
There are translations of the elements of Kuclid into both Sanscrit and Arabic ; 
the former was made under the directions of the ltaja of .laypur, about a century' 
ago. Ill the Mohammedan Colleges there were very good mathematicians. 
They have many translations of the Creek mathematical writers in Arabic. 


7225. Chairman . j Dfl the persons educated at the English institutions exer- 
cise much influence over the education of tlieir Native countrymen ? 

They arc not of a class to exercise that, influence. The; persons who exorcise 
influence upon the minds and conduct: of the people are the Brahmans, especially 
amongst, the Hindus, and amongst the Mohammedans, the Maulavis. The 
people look with no respect upon our English scholars. They are, many of 
them, sons of respectable inhabitants of Calcutta; but they are not of a class 
who mix much with the people, or who exercise much influence over them ; 
that is partly owing to their position in life. The Zemindars an; not very 
popular with the ryots ; and the kind of knowledge which the students of our 
English Colleges possess is not that which the Natives themselves respect. 
They venerate Sanscrit and Arabic, but they do not look upon English as real 
learning. 


7220. Lord Elphimtone.] But, generally' speaking, is not a person educated at 
one. of those establishments looked up to with more respect, than a person who 
has not been so educated ?* 

A Pundit who has not been educated at one of our colleges may sometimes 
lie looked up to with as much respect, or more respect, than those who have 
been brought up at our colleges. But education in a Government institution is 
no reason tor disrespect with the Natives. There is no feeling of dislike among 
the Natives towards those who have been educated in our colleges on that 
account. But the. Pundits particularly enjoy consideration with their own coun- 
trymen, according to their reputation, which reputation is shown by tin* number 
of pupils that they have under them. A Pundit who has 20 or 30 pdpils is 
held in much more esteem by the people at large than if lie has only 10 or 12, 
and he receives more valuable presents at public meetings. Those who have 
been educated at the Sanscrit Colleges of Calcutta or Benares may go out into 
the world and set up as teachers. If the teacher is a man of ability and 
learning, he will get pupils and attain popularity in proportion to his repu- 
tation. 


7227. Chairman.'] Docs the mere circumstance of a person being highly 
educated constitute at once a passport to the consideration of the Natives ! 

lie must be educated according to their own notions of education. A learned 
man, whether he is a Mohammedan or a Hindu, if he is learned in their own 
learning, always enjoys high consideration amongst them. A Native*, who is a 
good English scholar, may r enjoy consideration from his position in society, or 
from his wealth and character ; but he does not enjoy any consideration what- 
ever amongst the people by virtue of his being an English scholar. 

7228. Lord Broughton.] Is there any jealousy of English acquirements ? 

No, I do not think there is. Perhaps the Pundits, sometimes, particularly 
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'• Benares and Calcutta, may not look very complacently upon the progress 
made in English, particularly by men of their own class ; because we have young 
men educated both at Calcutta and at Benares, who, besides being very excel- 
lent Sanscrit and Arabic scholars, are also very good English scholars. 

7229. Earl of Tlarrowby . ] Do those who come from the English Colleges 
enjoy higher standing in society than those who are from the Native Colleges? 

No ; there are many who, in a pecuniary point of view, are in better circum- 
stances, perhaps, than learned men ; but they do not enjoy more consideration 
on that account. The only titles to consideration amongst, the. Hindus are, in 
the first place, a man’s being a Brahman ; and in the next place, that Brahman 
being a learned Brahman. A learned Bfalunan, however poor, would take* pre- 
cedence of the richest Zemindar who was not of equal easte. 


7230. He is regarded as a kind of religious character r 
Yes ; it originated in the laws of the Hindus, which ascribe more power and 
sanctity to a Brahman than to a man of any other caste. 


7231. E arl of FJlenbarough . ] Do you know of any instances of young men 
educated at those colleges being taken as private tutors in the families of 
Natives of rank ? 

Occasionally there have been. 

7232. Natives of the highest rank are not disposed to send their sons to 

public schools, are they ? * 

In Calcutta, Natives of the highest rank send their sons to the Hindu 
College. 

7233. But, generally, do not persons of high rank in India prefer domestic 
education ? 

I’lie Hindus, under their own system, have no other: because none but the 
Brahmans receive any learned education. The son of a rich Zemindar in 
Bengal would have a private tutor, and would be taught in Bengalee; under 
the old system he would have been taught Persian ; he would have had a Pundit 
to teach him Bengalee, or, perhaps, a little Sanscrit, andaMaulavi to teach him 
Persian or Arabic. His education in these languages would have beeu domestic; 
perhaps it is so still in the provinces at a distance from Calcutta, or any prin- 
cipal town where there is a college. But the gmst respectable Natives, in point 
of rank and weidth. landed proprietors, and that class of persons whom we 
characterize in Calcutta by the name' of Baboos, send their sous to the Hindu 
College. Rajah lladlia Kant Deb, of Calcutta, bad a nephew in the college. 
Of the Thakur family, several of the members have been brought up in the 
Hindu College. A son and nephew of Dwarakanalh Thakur, who was over in 
this country, were brought up in the .same institution. 

7234. Chainvan.] What are the objects which a Native proposes to himself 
when he becomes a student of English '! 

A Balm is desirous of becoming familiar with English as an introduction to 
the acquaintance and notice of the leading members of European society. 
Those in an inferior station of life cultivate English in the hope of its leading 
to public employment. It is not from any love of English literature that they 
cultivate the study ; it is from worldly considerations, whieli are very natural, 
and very unobjectionable. 

7235. Earl of fJurrowbi/.] May not many ehauges have taken plaeo in the 
Hews entertained with regard to education, and especially with regard to English 
education, since you left the country ? 

There lias always been a difference of opinion since 1835 as to the most 
advisable means of extending Native education. Up to 1835, there was no 
difference of opinion ; everything went on very cordially and happily, and great 
progress Wits made in all directions. With Lord William Bentinck's order of 
that date, whieh 1 have already alluded to, there originated a contest between 
very talented persons, entertaining different views : one party advocating the 
study of English exclusively, and the other advocating it conjointly with 
encouragement to be given to the Native institutions. Lord William BentincVs 
order was to the effect, that it was. his opinion that all the funds available for 
the purposes of education should be applied to the study of English alone : Jhat 

was 
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was justly objected to by many of the members of t,lie committee, who were //. u. Wilson, Es</- 
best quMified to judge of its -effect, upou the minds of the people and upon the A. it., F.R-8. 
progress of education ; for although the cultivation of English is, no doubt, very 
important, and ought to receive every possible assistance and countenance from ' u y J * 
the Government, yet it is not the means by which anything like a universal 
effect can be produced ; it is not the means by which the people at large can he 
educated ; in fact, no people can ever become instructed or enlightened, except 
through their own language. It must be through the medium of their own 
language that you must address them, and disseminate useful knowledge amongst 
them. Their own forms of speech arc, it is true, in a comparatively uncultivated 
state ; but they may and will he improved by cultivation. In the first instance, 
at least:, it is advisable to cultivate the Sanscrit and Arabic literature, in con- 
nexion with the literary and learned classes, in order to secure their co-operation, 
for they are the best teachers and the best translators. They are the persons 
best qualified to become the instructors of their countrymen, and who will 
become so, if properly encouraged. In fact, a remarkable effect is being pro- 
duced at this moment at Benares, where the Pundits, the younger Pundits 
particularly, have been induced, through the exertions of t he Principal of the 
Benares College, Mr. ilallantyne, to acquire a knowledge of English, which they 
arc applying to the purposes of translation and tin* diffusion ol’ useful informa- 
tion amongst, their countrymen. I have here some specimens of their works — 

[producing the umne). Mere are the text and translation of a Sanscrit edition 
of Bacon. The English is not exactly Bacon's words ; but it. is a translation of 
the Sanscrit ; the student having written, in fact, in Sanscrit, Bacon according 
to his own views, and then translated it into English : it. will bear scrutiny. 

723b. Arc they at all forming a Native literature bastsl upon European ideas, 
as well as proeccding'*by the process of direct t ranslation r 

A considerable number of books have been translated, and some original 
works based upon English have been compiled, chiefly in Bengal. 

7237. Lord Elpf/huttoHC : j Was it not the fact, that what Lord William 
Bcntinek recommended was not the introduction of English to supersede the 
vernacular languages, but only the employment of English as a medium of 
education, instead of the Persian and 'the Sanscrit ? 

No, there was no qualification in regard to the vernacular languages ; the 
order begins with this sentence, “It is the opinion of the Governor-general that 
ail funds which are available for the purposes of education should he applied to 
the cultivation of English •alone.” 

“238. Bui* before that time had any of those funds been applied to give an 
education in the vernacular languages of India* 

There was a Bengali class in the Hindu College, and the regular practice in 
the Sanscrit College of Calcutta was translating from Sanscrit, into Bengalee, 
and from Bengalee into Sanscrit ; that was one of the regular exercises of the 
students in the college. Encouragement had been given to the Native schools 
to cultivate their vernacular dialect, and liberal assistance was given, to the 
School Book Society, which printed a number of books in the vernacular 
languages. 

7239.* Was not Lord William Bcntinek’ s minute upon this subject made in 
connexion with a measure for discontinuing the use of Persian in the Native 
Courts ? 

The Persian was discontinued about the same time, but it. was not in con- 
nexion with that order ; Persian might he learned at the Mohammedan Colleges 
after that, though their principal subject was Arabic. 

72-40. Lord Broughton .] You said there was a considerable difference of 
opinion with respect, to this system ; that is to say, that some authorities took, 
part with -Lord William Bentinck’s views, and other parties against ; are you 
aware that Mr. Macaulay was one of those who very strongly advocated the 
English system of education ? 

1 am perfectly aware of that. ; of course, like everybody else, I have a great 
rfcspeet for Mr. Macaulay’s talents, but he was new in India, and be knew nothing 
of the people ; be spoke only from what lie saw immediately around him, which 
has- been the groat source of the mistakes committed by the advocates for 
- (20 .. -jo.) KK4 English 
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English exclusively : they have known nothing of the country ; they have not 
known what the people want ; they only know the people of the lafge towns, 
where English is of use and is effectively cultivated. But take the ease of a 
young man, a student of the Hindu College, become a Siulder Amin, who haff 
gone into the Mofussil to administer justice — he does not meet with an individual 
who can converse with him in English, or knows anything about English. In all 
the transactions which come before him, he does not 'want English ; wliat he " 
wants is a thorough knowledge of his own language, of the law, and of the 
course of business, and the character of the people, formed as that is by Native, 
not English institutions ; so that when you take the country at large, English is 
comparatively of no benefit, at least beyond the Presidencies and the large towns, 
where arc our chief establishments and a European society. 


7211. But surely Lord William Bentinck was pretty well acquainted with the 
Natives of India, having been some time, in India when he issued the order to 
which you alluded ? 

Yes ; but l^ord William Beutinek was very mueh delighted with the Hindu 
College. Both Lord William Bentinck and Lady William Bentinck used to come 
there frequently, without any ceremony or form, to witness the working of the 
classes, and even to ask questions of the boys ; and from seeing the great success 
with which the English st udies of the college were pursued, he thought that 
similar success might attend every attempt to diffuse a knowledge of English 
throughout the country. This, with all due deference to his Lordship, was in my 
opinion a mistake. No doubt English ought to be encouraged as much as possi- 
ble ; but there was no necessity to limit our operations to that one object on 
the part of the advocates for the maintenance of the Native College's : there' 
never was any disinolination to encourage and support in truth and earnestness 
the cultivation of English. All that they maintained was that we should not 
tie our hands up to either one or the e)ther measure*, but that we should avail 
ourselves of all available means for eliffusing useful knowledge. Of cemrse that 
knowledge was to come from Europe. European literature and science were 
to form the basis and tin* bulk of the knowledge ; but. if we confined the 
knowledge to those alone who had the inclination and opportunity of acquir- 
ing English thoroughly, we confined it to a very limited class; in faet, we 
created a separate caste of English scholars, who had no longer any sympathy, 
or very little sympathy, with their eoiuitrymey ; whilst., if we could employ the 
services, as has been done by Mr. Ballantyne, at Benares, of the learned men 
of the country, we should have tin additional instrument in our power, and one 
from which, perhaps, in the end the greater benefit of the two might arise. 

7212. Did you over happen to see the minute that Mr. Macaulay wrote 
upon the subject, and which was circulated by the Government at Calcutta ? 

Yes ; I have had an opportunity of reading it, and a very clever minute it is ; 
very ingenious, like all his writings ; but there is throughout an evident want of 
experience and knowledge of the country. 

7243. Chairman.'] You stated that a knowledge of English would be of no 

use toll Native going to act as Suddcr Amin in a country district; would it 
not be of as much use to him as a knowledge of Sanscrit, or of at least as much 
use as a knowledge of any one of the learned languages is here ? , 

No ; Sanscrit is intimately connected with the Bengalee, or with the Hindee 
language, which he would have to use. Half or three-fourths of the words 
which he would have to use would he Sanscrit. Again, as far as the administra- 
tion of the Hindu or the Mohammedan law goes, he w r ould acquire nothing 
through English ; he must study the Sanscrit writers and Hindu law-books to 
make himself master of the principles of inheritance and adoption, which he 
would have to administer according to the principles of Hindu law. 

7244. Earl of Ellenboroughi] Are there many valuable books written in San- 
scrit which are not translated into any other language ? 

It depends upon what is considered valuable. There are the law-books of 
Menu, the Mitalshnra, and Treatises upon Adoption and Inheritance., There are 
voluminous. poems, which are so far valuable that they preserve the traditions of 
the people. They are not, perhaps, very authentic ; but they preserve iii tile 
people a feeling of nationality which is worth cherishing. There are also many 
works upon philosophy and metaphysics. There are very voluminous, works 

upon 
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upon logic, which are abstruse and very difficult to be understood. There is a 
considerable .body of literature in Sanscrit. 

7245. Is that literature all known to the llralimins ? 

They cultivate different branches. No man pretends to be familiar with every 
subject; one man sets up as a teacher of logic, another as a teacher of one or 
other system of philosophy. Each man devoles himself to a particular topic. 
That was one of the things which we wished rather to change, and to make the 
Pundits more general Sanscrit scholars, not to confine themselves so much as 
they had done to particular branches. - When 1 was at Benares, 1 was appointed 
on the committee for reforming the Benares College ; and I found a youngjrnan 
who, though he hail been 12 years in tlx: college, had devoted himself entirely 
to grammar, and could not explain a very ordinary hook, although he was a 
profound grammarian. 

7‘24f*. Chair wan.~) How would you propose to make the vernacular languages 
the vehicles of communicating sound moral instruction ? 

By the establishment of vernacular schools to a greater extent than now 
exists ; more especially by encouraging the Pundits and Maulavics of the San- 
scrit and Mohammedan Colleges to maintain their scholanship and learning, and 
to apply it. to the instruction of their countrymen. 

7217. Have measures been taken for that purpose : 

Very imperfectly. There are vernacular schools ; but. in the last Report of 
the Education Committee of the Lower Provinces, 1 observe that they say that 
the vernacular schools are in a very languishing condition. 


721S. What do you consider to be the recommendation that the Hindoo and 
Mahomcdan Colleges have to the patronage of the (Government ? 

In the first place, by our displacing all their own countrymen who wen ■ 
formerly in authority, we have deprive d the learned classes of that patronage 
which they formerly enjoyed : they have thus been left in a completely destitute 
condition, and therefore had some claim on the generosity of the (Government. 
St was with this feeling that, a resolution was adopted in LSI l,t.o found two new 
colleges at Madden and Kishnaghur, on account of the great neglect into which 
Hindu learned men had fallen. In the next place, if we can conciliate their 
assistance, ami if we «an avail ourselves of their influence., and employ them in 
translations, and in the diffusion qf useful knowledge, we shall have the most 
powerful agency with which we can possibly" lie provided. 


72-19. Lord Broughton. | Does the controversy to which you have alluded still 
continue in India ? 

Every now and then some little inkling of it shows itself. There was a hook 
published by Mr. Cameron lately ; hut. it was iu this country in which then* was 


something of the kind. 


7250. Lord IVynfhrd.] But. the objection was not so much to the introduction 
of the English language as that the whole of the funds should be absorbed in 
that object ? ( 

Precisely ; it was considered to-be an act of great injustice towards the Native, 
establishments to deprive them of those funds with which the (Government had 
previously endowed them. 


7251. Chiinmn .' j Do you consider that there has been 110 proportionate 
assistance given by the (Government to those colleges as compared with the 
English Colleges r 

It; is rather encouragement than assistance that is wanted. 1 would give all 
possible countenance, to English where it is attended with advantage ; where you 
can have competent teachers ; where vou can give adequate encouragement, and 
where you cannot only have the language learned, hut the literature studied. 
Before* the principle of fostering English was adopted by the Government of 
Bengal, there were many very good English scholars amongst the Natives of 
Calcutta, amongst the Babus, those who had the means of obtaining competent 
instruction; but the possession of a knowledge of the language had not in the 
slightest degree changed their character or feelings as Hindus. The mere 
laiig&age qahnot work any material change. There is a gentleman well known 
hi Calcutta^ Rajah Radhabant Deb, who speaks and writes English with the 
(20. »»,) •' L l utmost 
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H. H. Wilson, Esq. utmost "fluency, even with elegance ; he is the most orthodox Hindu in all India. 

A.M.yF.R S. Therefore, the mere possession of the language has no necessary effect upon 
— opinions and sentiments, ft ijj only when we initiate them into our literature, 
5th July 1853. particularly at an early age, anil get them to adopt feelings and sentiments from 
our standard writers, that we make an impression upon them, and effect any 

considerable alteration in their feelings and notions. 

<! 

7252. Have they, at the Hindoo and Mahomcdan Colleges, English classes 

attached to them ? ^ 

Yes, they all have English classes. When the exclusive encouragement of 
English was proposed, the English class, with some inconsistency, was with- 
drawn from the Sanscrit College ; it? was said that the students made no 
progress, and could not acquire English : now that was a mistake ; of course, 
beginning later in life, and having other studies to pursue, the pupils did not 
acquire that ready command of the English language which the boys in the 
Hindu College did, but many of them made very considerable progress in 
English. 1 have a considerable portion of a volume of Hume translated into 
Sanscrit; and here are Sanscrit translations made by boys in the Sanscrit 
College of “ The Vision of Mirza,” and other portions of Addison and Johnson. 
There was a young man from the Madrcssa who was taken by Lord William 
Bentinek as a sort of private under secretary up the country with him, on 
account of his knowledge of English and of Persian. 

7253. Arc translations from English works much read by the Natives ? 

There have been a great many made, particularly in the Upper Provinces. 

There seems to have been a particular period at which there was a sort of rage 
for translating; and there were many translations printed in the Upper Provinces. 
There was “ The Principles of the loiw of Nations,” which w T as compiled by 
Mr. Bonbross ; u The Principles of Public Revenue,” by the same gentleman ; 
“ The Principles of Hindoo Law,” by Macnaghten ; Marslunan’s “ Survey of 
History ; ” Mill’s “ Political Economy ; ” Bentliam's “ Principles of Legisla- 
tion ; ” selections from “ Paley’s Natural Theology,” and many other works. 

7251. Earl of Ellenborough.] Has not the King of Oudc an establishment for 
the purpose of translating English works into Hindostanee ? 

Not that 1 am aware of. * 

«. 

7255. Did you never see a translation of a book of Lord Brougham’s, on the 
advantages of science ? 

I had it translated into both Sanscrit and Bengalee myself; that was in 
Calcutta. There arc several printing presses at Lucknow, ami a great many 
books have been published at Lucknow, in Arabic, Persian and Hiudustanec; 
they are chiefly lithographed. 

7250. Chairman.] Wlmt do they print at the independent Native presses ? 

They print their own standard works, chiefly and particularly commentaries 
on the Koran, and controversial books and newspapers. 

7257. What is the circulation of the Native newspapers ? 

Prom an account which has been published in several numbers pf the 
“ Friend of India” of the presses in the Upper Provinces, it appears that 
there are, I think, between 30 and 40 newspapers published ; there is not one of 
them that has a circulation of 200 copies ; the average is 53. 

7258. What is the. character of those papers ? 

Generally very humble; they do not venture upon leading articles; they 
contain advertisements and orders of the Government, and such news as where 
the Governor- general is going, or where he has come from, and any little 
incidents of that nature ; such as the arrival of Europeans at the station, and 
paragraphs translated from English newspapers : they are very harmless. 

7259. Lord IVynford .] Are they not at times very abusive ? 

Now and then, but not very often ; they are generally inoffensive. 

7260. Chairman.] Are you at all acquainted with the state of education at 
Madras? 

They are very backward there, very much behind indeed at Madras ; there i$but 
one Government establishment; it was dignified originally with the title of the 

Madras 
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Madras University, but it is a mere school. The hoys are very well taught, but u. n, Wilson, Esq. 

there are jnot above 120, and that is the only establishment that the Govern- A.M..FR.S. 

ment has under its superintendence. They have often talked at Madras of ~ — 

establishing provincial schools under Sir Thomas Munro. There was a plan for a t Ju Y l8g3 , 

founding what were called Tashildary schools in each colleetorate, but the; plan was 

never carried out. The Government is now authorized by the Court of Directors 

to carry into effect their own proposition of establishing half a dozen schools in 

the Provinces ; but nothing has been done. There is a Board of Education, but 

the members do not act cordially together. Every year they waste their time 

in disputing, particularly with regard to the introduction of Bible classes, as to 

which they seem to be unable to come t,o a mutual understanding. „ 

7261. The university has rather gone down of late years, has not it? 

It never was a uhiversity. It was called a university, but it never was any- 
thing more than a high school. Some of the boys are very well taught, and 
make the same sort of progress that they do at Calcutta in literature and in 

mathematics. 

» 

7262. Is education extending, cither in English or in the vernacular languages, 
in the Madras Presidency ? 

I think it is very considerably, particularly at the Presidency. One' reason 
that so little has been done by the Government is, that the Missionaries have 
done so much. There are, perhaps, more schools for teaching English up to a 
certain extent in Madras than in either of the other Presidencies. In some of 
the Provinces, also, there are well-attended schools established by the different 
Missionary Societies. There is a very large and flourishing school at Madura, 
established by the American Missionaries ; so much so, that, fhc present Govern- 
ment of Madras lias expressed some reluctance to institute the proposed provin- 
cial schools, lest they should interfere with the successful schools of the Mis- 
sionaries. Another proposition which has been made is, instead of assigning a 
fund for the support of Government schools, to grant pecuniary assistance to 
Missionary schools. 

7263. Lord Elphinstone.] Are you aware that it was intended to establish 
Government schools only at those places at which there was no large Missionary 
school, or any school % of any other dcscKption, with which they could come into 
competition ? 

Yes ; but they never were established. 

7264. Do you know that there are some schools in the Madras Presidency 
established by Natives or with Native funds r 

Yes ; there is Papialfs school, from which some of the senior boys are pro- 
moted to the Madras University. The fact is, with regard to the Madras Uni- 
versity, that the principles have been very good, but they have been in too great 
a hurry, wanting to accomplish too much at once. This state of things in 
Madras is very much to be regretted. 

7265. Chairman.] Are there independent presses for the publication of news- 
papers in the Madras Presidency ? • 

There are. I am not sufficiently acquainted with them to specify any ; but 
there are both presses and newspapers, and literary publications. The presses 
are very numerous ; they are very active in printing translations from the San- 
scrit into Tamul and Teloogoo. 

7266. What has been done by the Government with respect to education in 
the Bombay Presidency ? 

At Bombay they have been very active and very successful. There is a Board 
of Education, and the Elphinstone Institution, which consists of a college and an 
upper and lower school, and branch schools, in which there are altogether about 
800 boys. At the college the proficiency made is very much the same as that 
at the Hindu College of Calcutta. The pupils have a very extensive acquaint - 
ance with our best writers, and also very considerable mathematical attain- 
ments. 

7267 * .What institutions are under that authority ? 

^Besides the Elphinstone Institution, there are English schools at Surat, and 
at one or twd other places, which, I believe, are very ably and successfully con- 

(20.36.) ll 2 ducted. 
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ducted. And they have a considerable number of schools, 50 or 00 schools, in 
the Provinces, upon the principle of village schools. Masters are supplied from 
Bombay for tiieir superintendence ; some of them arc tolerably successful, but 
in general there arc great complaints of their inefficiency. The disappointment, 
perhaps, partly arises from expecting ioo .mueh from them. The schools pro- 
pose to teach more than the people themselves require. They are an agricul- 
tural population, and all that they want to know is*, to be able to read and write, 
and keep their own accounts. They do not aspire to any knowledge of Euro- 
pean history or geography, or any particular proficiency in mathematics ; they 
do not need quadratic equations. The hoys do not attend for a sufficient period ; 
they fire taken away when they an* yoqng, and sent into the fields to work, so 
that they have not an opportunity of acquiring the knowledge that is offered, 
even if it were useful to them. But it is not wlmt they want. They require, 
something more practical, to hi* taught, to read and to write and to cipher, and 
to have a knowledge of their own interests with regard to their little property 
ami possessions : such useful information as has been provided for the same 
classes in the North-West Provinces by Mr. Thomason, who has instituted, 
under the sanction of the Court, of Directors, a number of village schools, in 
which works of a useful and practical character have been introduced. 

7268. Earl of Ellen borough .] Would not the model of a plough be rather a 
convenient thing to circulate throughout the country ? 

It would be much more serviceable to that class of people than a problem of 
Euclid. A very useful little work has been published, amongst others, under the 
patronage of Mr. Thomason, called the Khet Kurin, in which all the imple- 
ments of husbandry are represented rather rudely, but sufficiently intelligible, 
with a description of the different processes, and of the different kinds of soil, 
and of the constitution of the village communities. , It is an exceedingly 
valuable little work, particularly for a Native population, of an agricultural 
character. 


7269. What funds have the Committee of Bombay r 

At Bombay they have a lac and 25,000 m pees annually granted by the 
Government, and some small funds that have been subscribed by the Natives 
chiefly. There was rather a large subscription to the Elphinstone Fund, to 
defray the salaries of competent Professors from Europe.. Other sums have 
been collected from the same quarter for fopndatvion scholarships, as the West 
.Scholarships, after Chief Justice West, and Clare Scholarships, after Lord Clare, 
the Governor of Bombay. 

«r 

7270. Are there any independent Native printing presses at Bombay r 

There are many, but I am not sufficiently acquainted with them to specify 

them. They have papers in Marathi and Guzerati ; and the Parsecs have papers 
of their own. 

7271. Have am institutions for practical or professional education been 
established in any of the Presidencies : 

There is the Medical College of Calcutta: the Grant- Medical College, after 
Sir Robert Grant, at Bombay. In the Upper Provinces, a college has been 
founded at Rurki for civil engineering. 


7272. Lord Elphinstone.] There is a Medical School at Madras ? ' 

We have no return of the Medical School at Madras ; the Medical College is 
an old establishment, and lias hitherto been intended chiefly for assistants in the 
army. 'I he Medical School at Calcutta has been a very liberal establishment, 
and has been very successful ; but even there, 1 think, perhaps, the main point 
is not sufficiently attended to. We do not want, in India medical assistance for 
Europeans. The. great want of the country is the employment of competent 
medical practitioners amongst the Natives themselves. The great object of the 
college should he to send into Native society a sufficient number of well-educated 
Native medical practitioners, in order to get rid of a vast quantity of idle, super- 
stitious and mischievous practice. This would be attended with real benefit to 
the community. Assistant Surgeons, and officers of that description, for the 
regiments and for the civil stations, arc sufficiently provided by Europeans. Iu 
truth, it would be difficult to render the services of Native medical attendants 
acceptable to the Europeans, as there is a great feeling of dislike to them. 
Europeans in India cannot be made to believe that Native surgeons are fully 

qualified, 
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qualified) although no doubt many of them are very efficient men, as we know ; 
for we have hail two or tim e of them over in this country, and one of them 
particularly was very highly distinguished in the minlical 'classes ; he took his 
degree both at the College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons, Dr. 
Clmekerbutty ; but still you cannot get over the prejudice which Europeans 
entertain against them, and that is not the direction in which their services arc 
most valuable. ' 


II. 11. Wilton, Etq. 
A.M., F.R.H. 

5th July 1853. 


72/3. Chairman.] Has any good effect upon the Native mind been produced 
by the efforts of the Government to promote education? 

'It) a certain extent there has, no doubt. Wherever colleges and sohools 
have been established, there lias been a better perception of the character and 
tin 1 objects of the Government ; hut still India, is a very large country, anti 
beyond the principal stations near the Presidencies and the larger towns, 
the measures of Government can scarcely lx* said to have had any sensible 
operation. 


7271- What further steps do you recommend for promoting the objects of the 
Government r 

There is one very obvious step : the Boards of Education are all trailing out 
for the appropriation of a larger sum of iwmej to the purposes of education ; 
that seems to be the essential thing wanted ; beyond that 1 recommend jht- 
severanee in the present course, particularly as regards the English colleges 
anti schools; hut l would give a larger share of encouragement to the Native 
establishments, and endeavour to render vernacular schools more numerous and 
more efficient than they are now. 


7 -?/'>. Chairman.] Would it, in your opinion, he expedient to make it a con- 
dition for public employment that the persons employed should have attended 
those schools ? 

1 think that b would be unjust to those who have not had an opportunity of 
attending the schools. There may he many young men competent, to discharge 
the duties of the public service who have not had an opportunity of being in- 
>truet.edat any of onr schools. 1 here arc the sons of the Native officers attached 
to the Courts who tread in their fathers’ ste ps, and whom it is lmt equitable to 
encourage, and to bring forward, particularly if they educate themselves, free of 
any charge to the Government. t 

7270. Earl of iS 'tnu/brokc. ] And they are quite efficient for the purpose ! 

Yes ; that would he a condition of their employment. 

7 277- ford Stanley of Alder ley.] Might not those persons have an opportunity 
of attending those schools if they wished it? 

It might not always he in their power, hut the effect of the order with respect 
to the proposed list of candidates was, in fact, to restrict almost, all the employ- 
ment to those who had been educated at the Hindu College. 

72/8. A suggestion has been made by two or three witnesses before the Com- 
mittee, that universities ought to be established at some of the principal towns, 
with tiie power of conferring degrees ; what is your opinion upon that ? 

I confess I cannot imagine that any good would arise from it ; but without 
knowing the exact plan, of the universities, it would perhaps be difficult to form 
a conclusive opinion. I do not know what is meant, by' a university in India; 
if it. is to eonsist in wearing caps and gowns, and being called Bachelors of Arts 
and Masters of Arts, 1 do not see what advantage is likely to accrue from it. 
The Natives certainly could not appreciate the value of such Titles; it would be 
of no advantage to a young man to be called a Bachelor of Arts amongst the 
Natives of India, who could attach no positive idea to it ; it would he incon- 
venient if it gave him place and precedence amongst Europeans ; in fact, I can- 
not consider that any advantages at all would be derived from such an institu- 
tion. Certificates and diplomas given to the young men who acquire scholarships, 
and those who have merit, are sufficient proofs of their eligibility for office. 

7279. Lord Broughton.'] Do you know that an effort was made to induce the 
East India'Company to employ one or two of those Native medical students in 
their own medical service ? 

I have heard so ; I do not know it ; I do not think it is necessary. 

(20. 36.) u3 7280. Particularly 
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H. B. Wilton, Etq. 726 0. Particularly that individual whom you mentioned just now ? • • 

AM. F.R.8. Yes ; I have heard that some of his friends think that he has been rather 
5 th Juiy7853 ungenerously treated in not being appointed to the Company’s Service. 

7281. Do you see any objection to the employment occasionally of very 

eminent medical students in the covenanted service ? 

You have to encounter a very strong feeling on the part of all the European 
society against it. 

7*282. But if the Europeans did not choose to employ those persons in the 
medical profession, of course they would not be obliged to employ them ? 

At a civil station very often they wcjuld have no choice. There is but one 
medical man attached to a station ; and if he were a Native officer, whatever his 
qualifications might be, *1 am sure there would be a very strong feeling against 
employing him ; it would be very repugnant to the prejudices of Europeans ; 
I do not think the benefit of either the country or of the individual would be 
consulted by forcing him into that position in which he could not be of so much 
use to his countrymen as he might be in independent practice, and in .which he 
would find himself in an uncomfortable position ; the oilier medical officers of 
the Company would always be inclined to look with jealousy and dislike upon 
him. 

7283. Would not you attribute that circumstance to this being a complete 
change from what has been practised before ? 

Yes ; but what is wanted for the country is a body of Native practitioners well 
acquainted with the profession for the sake of the people; the wants of the 
Company are a very inferior consideration ; it is the wants of the country that 
arc to be consulted. 

7284. Would it not give additional reputation to the Native medical prac - 
titioners if they were occasiomilly employed in the Company’s Service ? 

They are employed in the Company’s dispensaries ; and I believe Dr. Chucker- 
butty holds some appointment under the Government ; I do not know exactly 
what, but an indication of distinction. Anything that would be gratifying to 
his feelings, or that would give him a higher position, it would be desirable to 
bestow upon him ; but I do not think that any advantage would result from 
incorporating even qualified Natives in fhe Company’s medical service. 

7285. Earl of Ellcnborough.] Have not the Native medical practitioners in 
India some good practical rules which now and then save the lives of their 
patients when the European doctors kill them ? 

Very good. Indian medicine was patronized at the Court of thcCaliphs. Many 
of their standard works are quoted by the Arabic writers. Their knowledge of 
symptoms is very accurate. Their works which treat of symptoms of disease, the 
prognosis and the diagnosis, are rational and able. 

7286. Have they not this practical rule, never to give any medicine at all 
when cholera is about ? 

I am not aware that they have any rule of that kind. 

7287- Are you not aware that they will not treat any disorder whatever, if 
they can possibly avoid it, with medicine at all when cholera is about ? 

I never heard it. Their medical prescriptions are generally very complicated ; 
a great number of ingredients are compounded together. 

7288. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Have not the Natives shown considerable 
skill and delicacy of hand as surgical operators ? 

.Very great ; they have a very neat steady hand. Many of the young men 
who are educated at the medical college at Calcutta are very competent 
surgeons, and very good practitioners. 

_ 7289. Would the opinion that you have expressed, that it is not desirable to 
give Government situations to the Native surgeons, apply to attaching them to 
the Native regiments ? • 

They are employed as assistant surgeons under the European surgeons. 

7290. Chairman.'] You must have had considerable experience with regard 
to the instruction in the Oriental languages of the junior civil servants of the 
East India Company ? 

Yes; 
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Yes; I have had many opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
subject, from the time I went out to India. I was always on terms of the 
greatest 'intimacy with the professors of the college of Fort William. I was 
offered an appointment in the college myself ; but I declined it, as interfering 
with my other duties ; but I was occasionally employed as Examiner during the 
whole of my residence in India, and was perfectly acquainted with everything 
that took place in the college, particularly with regard to the acquirements 
which the young men brought with them from Haileybury. Since I have been 
appointed Librarian to the Company in 1 836, it has been part of my duty to 
attend as Oriental visitor at the East India Company’s Colleges at Haileybury 
sind at Addiscombc ; and, therefore, I have had an opportunity of seeing and 
knowing what may fairly be expected Vrom a young man, and what it is most 
likely to be of advantage to him to study. 

7291. What are the Oriental languages now taught at Haileybury ? 

Sanscrit, Persian, Hindostanee, and Telugu. Sanscrit and Hindostanee are 

taught to all. They begin Sanscrit in the first term alone, and carry on the 
study through the remaining three terms. Persian they commence in the second 
term, and continue it through the other terms. Hindostanee they study during 
the third and fourth terms. Telugu is taught only to the Madras students, who 
arc therefore relieved from learning Persian. 

7292. Karl of FAlenbmmgh.~\ Which language, Persian or Sanscrit, enters 
most into the language of the Upper Provinces ? 

Sanscrit. 1 have taken the trouble to examine the different dictionaries, and 
even in Hindostanee the proportion of Sanscrit in the first 500 words in the 
dictionary is about 300. About three-fifths arc Sanscrit words, and about one- 
fifth is Persian, or, more properly speaking, Arabic ; because it is Arabic which 
lias come into Hindostanee through the medium of the Persian. A similar pro- 
portion prevails in the Marathi, the Guzerati, and even in the Tamul and 
Telugu languages, which arc not so essentially Sanscrit as those of Northern 
India. In the Malayalim, the language of Malabar, the Sanscrit is nearly four- 
fifths. These Indian languages have depended so entirely upon the Sanscrit for 
the language of their literature, that although they have terms for the ordinary 

relations of life, yet their hooks arc little else than Sanscrit. 

. » 

7293. Lord Elphinstone.} But Tamul is the root of the languages of Southern 
India, as Sanscrit is of those of thi North ? 

Yes; hut still, even in Tamul, the proportion of Sanscrit is very large. It is 
greatly transformed, because the language has a very scanty alphabet. It can- 
not articulate compound letters ; for instance, the word “ gramain” (a village) 
becomes in' Tamul “ kiramun. ” They have not compound consonants, nor 
have they a “g”; and, therefore, they make “gram,” “kiram.” 

7294. Do you know why a preference was given to Telugu over Tamul as 
the language of the students who go to Madras ? 

I do not think there was any particular reason ; the only reason was that we 
had in the college a professor acquainted with Telugu, and we had not one 
well acquainted with Tamul. • 

7295. Is not Tamul spoken over a much larger extent of country than 

Telugu f * ,• 

Undoubtedly ; but there is another objection to its introduction. Tamul is a 
very difficult language. 

7296. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Do you think it very important that San- 
scrit should be part of the education at Haileybury, with a view to enabling the 
students afterwards better to master other Oriental languages ? 

I think it a most essential part. In fact, it was .at my suggestion in some 
measure that it was made a prominent feature in the course of study. 

7297. What are the reasons which make you think it of so high importance 
to give this instruction in Sanscrit ? 

In the first place it is more than a key to the spoken languages ; it is in several 
instances the spoken languages ; it is often argued that it bears the analogy of 
the connexion of Latin with Italian, or of Anglo-Saxon with English. The 
analogy is not a sound one. Even Latin does not enter so largely into the com- 
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position of Italian as Sanscrit docs into .Bengali, or Hindi, or Marathi. Another 
recommendation is that the only literature of the Hindus, their laws, their reli- 
gion, their traditions, and their poetry, arc all Sanscrit. : they have no popular 
literature, or otdy such as is very scanty, and of a very inferior description. 
Further, the study of Sanscrit introduces a young man not merely to the lan- 
guages which he may have; to acquire when he goes to India, hut to the people. 
He gains a more extensive and accurate knowledge of the Hindus from a very 
limited study of Sanscrit than he would do from any amount of any other 
Oriental language. 

7298. Earl of FJlaibormtgh. ] Does it not go a long way hack in giving you 

that view of the Hindu people ? < 

Yes: still, although the books may be ancient, they are the actual living 
literature; of the country ; they are the still extant authorities for the laws and 
for the institutions of the Hindus. 

7299. Do they describe a people similar to that which exists now ! 

Precisely. There have, no doubt, been very great changes in their religion, 

particularly with regard to the religion of the Vedas ; and the people themselves 
know hut little of the religion of the Vedas; but the principal authorities foi 
the existing practices and belief are not of a very remote period; not more 
ancient than the ninth or tenth century, or a few centuries before, subsequently 
to the Christian era. 


7-500. Lord Stanley of Aldcrley. j Does instruction in Sanscrit form part of 
the general education of the Hindus in India r 

A most essential part. In Calcutta, a Hindu who knows no Sanscrit, in the 
estimation of his countrymen knows nothing; if he is a Sanscrit scholar, he i.-> 
highly respected : a knowledge of it is, therefore, useful, in the coiinidc.mtiou 
that, it gives a European very great weight and influence with the Natives, if 
they find that lie is acquainted with Sanscrit. 


7301. Cfu/irman.) What degree of proficiency is required in any of the 
languages which you have mentioned at Haileybuiy ? 

A few of the young men acquire a very respectable proficiency indeed ; but 
the majority acquire little or none, even according to their own admissions, 
which we have in several letters that have been written by, them. The cultiva- 
tion of Sanscrit in the college has been tlyi juibjeet of a good deal of discussion 
amongst the correspondents of the “Friend of India;” and several of the 
writers assert, that during the whole of their career at Hailey bury, they never 
opened an Oriental book. 


7302. Earl of Kllaiborovgh. | Do not you think that now and then it happens 
that the correspondent of the editor of a newspaper has a somewhat visionary 
and imaginary existence ? 

Undoubtedly ; but in these instances we know the writers to be young men 
who were formerly students of the college. We have, also on record some 
correspondence from Bombay to the same effect. The Bombay Government 
lately called upon the civil service to give- their opinions as to the course of 
Oriental study which they would recommend to be pursued at Haileybuiy. 
Amongst those who have sent in replies, there is one. gentleman who makes the 
same admission : * says that he was otic of some 30 of 40 who were tit Hailey- 
buiy, and that not more than 1 0 of them ever opened a Sanscrit hook. 


7303. Lord ISroHg/ilnti.] How could they pass the examinations? 

1 should think that lie was not perfectly correct in wlmt he says; hut there 
is no doubt that the greater number of the students open Oriental books as 
little as possible, scarcely at all till within a few weeks of the examinations ; 
and then, with the assistance of translations which they have of their test hooks, 
they cram for the amount that is required of them, which is merely the con- 
struing of a limited number of pages, which they get up by rote for the nonce, 
knowing, when they leave the college, very little about the matter. 

7304. Lord Stanley of Aldcrley.] Then you think that the examinations at 
Haileybuiy are no test of the knowledge of the students of the subjects which 
are professed to be taught at Haileybury ? 

A perfect test, of course ; I speak only of the Oriental department. We are 

perfectly 
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perfectly well aware what a young man knows, or what he does not know ; but 
he does his work : a certain .amount of an Oriental book which he has been 
reading, or is supposed to have been reading during the term, is to be con- 
strued by him ; and he has got this up by cramming, with the assistance of 
translations. We have no wish to deprive him of his appointment; it were a 
very serious penalty ; therefore, we do not press him too closely. If he were 
eross*questioned and sifted beyond what he does in the papers before us, he 
would probably break down. 

/ 305. 1 hep it is the fact, that a young gentleman at llaileybury may pass an 
examination and receive an appointment,, upon the supposition that he has'gone 
through the necessary studies taught at the college, and is proficient in those 
subjects, and yet be tolerably ignorant of a great deal of them ? 

Quite so, with respect to his Oriental studies. 

7306. Karl of Ellnthorough.} Do not you think that the same thing applies 
to almost every possible examination r 

It depends upon the nature of the; examination. Jt is the case, no doubt, 
with most examinations, but 1 do not think it need be so. 

760/. CItainnan.] Would it not apply more strongly where then; is merely 
a test as to whether a man has arrived at a certain standard, than it would 
where then* is competition, and you select the best out of the competitors ? 

Then the question is, how is that competition to be determined : it must be 
by examination. 

7308. Would not the test become much more severe if you were examining 
12 candidates, and had to pass only six, than if you were examining the whole 
12, to see whether or not, the whole 12 are sufficiently qualified to be allowed to 
pass for the employment to which they aspire ? 

Yes ; 1 do not object to the system of competition. The mode of effecting 
it may be, perhaps, attended with some difficulties, particularly if the candidates 
should be very numerous. 

7306. Lord E'phiuslone.] As you have stated that it takes six years of undi- 
vided attention to acquire a thorough kpowledge of the grammar of the San- 
scrit, how is it possible* for a young man in two years, even supposing him to 
give all the time that he can spare from his other studies, to obtain a tolerable 
knowledge of the Sanscrit ? 

That applies to tin; Native system of teaching, and is one of the recommen- 
dations of teaching Sanscrit dr Arabic in this country. A young man here lias 
the benefit of- able European teachers, and their system would enable him to 
Irani either language in a great deal shorter time than six years. 

7310. Would it not he a great advantage in those Sanscrit Colleges in India 
if you were to introduce the same mode of teaching Sanscrit there, instead of 
losing six years of a man’s life in learning that language ? 

Undoubtedly ; and that was one of the objects of the committee originally, 
that by taking the Native Colleges under their superintendence, they would J)e 
able to direct their studies, and get them to adopt a better plan. 

7311. Bub they have not adopted that better plan ? 

No; because, nothing has been done for them since I left India. They have 
been left to themselves in a great measure. 

7312. Earl of Ellcnborough . ] Supposing there were 28 writerships to be given 
i» a year, with 2,000 candidates; from your experience as an I xaminer, how 
would you set about deciding which were the 28 best out of the 2,000 ? 

It would be a very laborious duty, and it would not always be very easy. We 
find ourselves embarrassed in this respect, even sometimes at llaileybury, 
although upon so small a scale. Sometimes it is almost impossible to decide 
between the merits of a couple of students, and in such cases we are obligee! to 
bracket the two. In dealing with large numbers, the first rough examination 
Would probably clear off a very large proportion of the candidates, and then wc 
should deliberate on the remaining number, reducing them gradually till they 
became a manageable bod}'. 

7313. Do you think the result would be very satisfactory? 

It is to be supposed that vto should get the best men out of the batch by that 
means. 

(20. 3e.) Mm 7314. Chairman.] 
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7314. Chairman .] How does the course of study at Haileybury College appear 
to influence the results of the examinations in India ? 

Very favourably. More than one-fourth of the number of students who have 
gone from Ilaileybury to Bengal have been reported there qualified for public 
service in four months in two languages. 

7315. What languages do you think it is most desirable to teach the young 
civil servants before they go out to India ? 

I confess that 1 should be very much disposed to recommend merely Arabic 
and Sanscrit. The vernacular languages are much more readily learnt in India. 
We can scarcely teach them, either idiomatically or to pronounce the language 
so as to be perfectly intelligible to the 'Natives in this country. If they were 
grounded in those two languages, they would have no difficulty whatever in 
qualifying in the vernacular languages in India in a very short time ; very frequent 
instances occur of young men doing so. I see that Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
mentioned that he passed his examination in one month in Hindi, although he 
never had so much as opened a Hindi book before : how did he do that '! because 
he was a good Sanscrit scholar. The same thing happens constantly : young 
men who have made tolerably good progress in Sanscrit, when they arrive in 
India, will, in the course of a few weeks, pass an examination either in Hindi or 
Bengali or Marathi, although they never learned anything of the kind when 
atthe college. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 


Ordered, That this Committee bo adjourned to Thursday next, 

Two o’clock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Earl of Ei.lknho rough. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Lord Elpdinstone. 

Lord Colcuester. 


lx>rd Wharnci.iffe. 

Lord Wvnford. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Monteagle of Brandon. 


THE LORI) PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


CHARLES HAY CAMERON, Esquire, is called in, and examined as follows : 

7310. Chairman.'] IN a petition which has been presented to the House of 
Lords from you, in that portion of it which relates to education, your first prayer 
is that one or more universities may be established in British India ; will you be 
so good as to state* to the Committee somewhat more in detail what your 
suggestion will amount to ? 

My suggestion would amount to this, that there should he in eaeli of the great 
capital cities in India a university ; that is to 'say, at Calcutta, at Madras, at 
Bombay and at Agra ; those four cities being the* centres of four distinct 
languages; Calcuta, being the focus of the Bengalee language, Madras of the 
Tamul, Bombay of the JVlahratt.ee., and Agra of the Hindee. In those four uni- 
versities woidd he taught, according to my notions, the English language and 
all the literature that it contains ; and science also iti the same language* ; and 
at the same time the four lafiguages that I have mentioned would also be cultivated. 
Native students would be practised in translations from English into each of 
those languages, and from each of those languages into English. Every encourage- 
ment which the Government ean give would be given to the production of 
original works in those Native languages. That system already exists to a con- 
siderable extent ; but there is no university ; there is no body which has tin* 
power of granting degrees ; and that sort of encouragement appears to he 
one which the Natives are fully desirous of. They have arrived at a point at 
which they art: quite, ripe for it, and they themselves are ext remely desirbus of 
it. : that is to say, those who have already benefited by tliis system of English 
education, are extremely desirous of those distinctions, and are extremely desirous 
of having that sort of recognition of their position as subjects of the Queen of 
Great Britain. 

7317. Would you assimilate the degrees to the degrees conferred at the London 
University ? 

The plan that we suggested when I was President of the Council of Education, 
which 1 have in my hand here, was founded upon the plan of the London 
University ; we copied it nmtatis mutandis from that plan. 

7318. What reason have you for supposing that the Natives would appreciate 
the advantage of such degrees ? 

Conversations I have had with them myself; it is a subject upon which they 
are extremely anxious. 

73 J 9. Lord Monteagle of Brandon. j Is it not mentioned in some petitions 
from, the Natives? 

Yca ; it is mentioned, in several petitions to the two Houses. 

(20.37.) ■ ... mm 2 7320. Do 
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7320. Do you think that, in the event of such universities being established 
the tests thus afforded of the relative proficiency and talent of the scholars 
would supply the best means of carrying into effect Lord Hardinge’s minute, in 
which he marks educational success as constituting a claim for promotion r 

Yes, I am quite of that opinion. 

7321. The effect of that system would he, not only to admit to the compe- 
tition those educated at the Government Colleges, ; but all persons educated at 
other establishments ? 

Yes. 

7322. Would that, in your opinion, improve the general tone and character of 
the education given throughout India ? 

I should think verv much so indeed. 

ft 

7323. You are aware that at the London University there is a tolerably 
stringent test in the shape of a matriculation examination for admission ; would 
not that be an essential part of the system of the proposed universities ? 

With your Lordship's permission, 1 will read what was proposed : te The pre- 
sent advanced state of education in the Bengal Presidency, with the large and 
annually increasing number of highly educated pupils, both in public and private 
institutions, renders it not only expedient and advisable, but a matter of strict 
justice and necessity, to confer upon them some mark of distinction by which 
they may be recognised as persons, of liberal education and enlightened minds, 
capable from the literary and scientific training they have undergone of entering 
at once upon the active duties of life ; of commencing the practical pursuit of 
the learned professions, including in this description the business of instructing 
the rising generation ; of holding the higher offices under Government, open to 
Natives, after due official qualification, or of taking the rank in society accorded 
in Europe to all members and graduates of the university. The only means of 
accomplishing this great object is, by the establishment of a central university, 
armed with the power of granting degrees in arts, science, law, medicine and 
civil engineering, incorporated by a Special Act of the Legislative Council of 
India, and endowed with the privileges enjoyed by all chartered universities in 
Great Britain and Ireland.”* This was a proposition for a university at Calcutta 
only ; not the larger proposition which * l have since ventured to make. My 
opinion now is, that it would he better not to create the university in the manner 
then proposed, but either by an Act of Parliament or by ail exercise of Her 
Majesty's prerogative. Perhaps the latter would be the most advisable course. 

7321. As in England r 

Yes. 

7325. Earl of JiUen borough.] Would you give the same titles as in England 
of Master of Arts and Bachelor of Arts ; do not you think they would like 
“ Bahadur” and “ Rajah” rather better ? 

I think they would like to be* admitted into the European republic; of letters 

better than to have those Native titles to which your Lordship alludes. 

§ 

732<>. Lord Colchester.] Do you intend that only persons who have taken 
those degrees should be qualified for certain professions* 

I think so. Those degrees, according to this proposition, would be given not 
only to persons educated in the Government institutions, but to persons educated 
in other institutions in connexion with the university. 

7327- Would it be necessary for persons to qualify themselves with those 
degrees in order to hold certain appointments either in law or in medicine? 

I think that, ultimately, that is au object at which we should aim ; but I would 
approach it very gradually ; 1 would begin in the same manner as Lord Har- 
dinge’s resolution begins, by giving a preference only to those who have acquired 
degrees at, the university. ( ■- 

7328. Lord Montatgk of Brandon.] Even if you view that as the object to 
be ultimately attained, do not you think it preferable to follow the English plan 
of giving certain facilities to persons who have taken certain degrees, for instance, 

admitting 


* The description of the matriculation examination ought to be added here. 
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admitting to the Bar in a shorter period of time persons who have taken degrees, C. H. Cameron, 
than by any positive exclusion of all who have not taken those degrees ? Es< *‘ 

It is to be remembered with regard to the liar, that there is here a legal _ th j^j~ l8r _ 

university by which the degrees of Barrister and Serjeant are granted ; and ‘ '* ’ 

nobody is admitted to practise in Kngland who has not taken one of those* 
degrees. 

7329. But do you attach much importance to a degree which is measured by 
a given consumption of roast mutton at the Inns of Court ? 

No, I attach no importance to that legal university ; because it has fallen 
into a state of decadence, and is in p rather abusive condition ; but i£ might 
have been a very valuable institution. 

7330. Do you think that such an institution might liave the effect of improving 
the inferior practitioners in the Courts, the Vakeels, and the candidates for the 
inferior offices in Courts of Justice ? 

I think there is no doubt it would very much assist to qualify them. 

..." 7331. And ultimately might it be expected to lead to the establishment, of a 
Native Bar f 

Certainly ; that is to say, there, is already a Native Bar, but one which needs 
great improvement, and which, I think, would receive great improvement by 
this means. * 

7332. l)o you consider the improvement of the Native Bar to he a matter of 
great importance in India? 

Of the very greatest importance. 

7333. What effect would it have* with respect to the extended employment of 
the Natives in judicial ^offices ? 

According to my notions, it would not produce any very extensive effect in 
that way ; for 1 doubt whether it is the most desirable course to take the Judges 
from the Bar. 

7334. Where would you take them from ? 

I would take them from persons who had acquired degrees in the study 
of the law ; but not, 1 think, from practitioners at the Bar generally : I do not 
mean that I would include practitioners at the Bar, but that 1 would not look to 
them as the persons from whom the Judges should be generally taken. 

7335. Would the improvement of the Bar itself, independently of the effect it 
might produce by enlarging the circle from whence the Judges might be taken, 
give a morc con trolling force to professional and public opinion respecting the 
conduct of the Judges r 

Yes, undoubtedly. 

733<>. If any suspicion exists with respect to corruption or undue influence in 
the Native Courts of India, docs that suspicion appear to you to attach to those 
who fill judicial offices, or to those who fill subordinate offices in the Courts ? 

It is more commonly supposed in India that the subordinate officers of the 
Courts are corrupt than that the Native Judges are : I have no doubt that 
that is really the fact. ; , 

733 7- Earl of Ellenborough,] You have had no very large means of acquiring 
knowledge upon that subject ? 

No, I can only give a derivative opinion ; of course, I have talked with many 
of the civil servants upon it, and heard a good deal ; but I have not had much 
opportunity of personal observation. 

7338. You were not much in the Mofussil yourself? 

Not at all. 

7339. Chairman.'] Is there anything among the Natives which at all corre- 
sponds to the degrees which are given here in arts or science or divinity ? 

I am not aware that there is. 

7340. What constitutes a Pundit ? 

Learning, I believe ; great reputation of learning ; I do not believe that a 
man is created a Pundit by any authority ; it is the reputation of learning, I 
believe. 

(20.37.) mm3 * 7341. There 
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if 

C. H. Cameron, 7341. There is great respect among the Natives for those whom they c>on- 
aider learned in those branches which they regard as valuable ? 

7th July 1853- Certainly. 

7342. It has been stated in evidence before this Committee, that while the 

Natives of India have great respect for those who are proficients in Oriental 
learning, the acquisition of English knowledge does not ensure much respect 
from them ; is that your opinion ? , 

No, that is not my opinion. I dare say that in places at a vast distance from 
the capitals it 'may be so, that English learning is disregarded, and not thought 
of any value; but that is not the case at Calcutta. I remember that 
Krishna Mohun Baneijea, who is naturally a subject of some dislike, as being a 
convert to Christianity, is nevertheless very much esteemed by his countrymen, 
and looked up to, and they are proud of him on account of his acquisitions ; he 
is both a Sanscrit and an English scholar. 

7343. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do you propose that the learned lan- 

guages of India should be studied in these universities, and made the. subjects 
of examination for degrees ? -V 

Certainly not Persian. I do not see any ground for that. With regard to 
Sanscrit, I think it is worth while to cultivate Sanscrit on account of its being 
the foundation of the vernacular languages of the country. It is now, I believe, 
in the Sanscrit College studied solely with the view of improving the Bengalee 
language, which is one of its off-shoots. 

7344. * Do you consider it of much importance with respect to the education- 
of British subjects for the civil service ? 

No, I should think not. 1 think it is only important for the Natives them- 
selves to enable them to improve their own language. 

734 ;>. Earl of Kllenborough Is not the literature of the Persian language 
superior to that of the Sanscrit ? 

I am not able to judge, not being able to read either, but I should think that 
it is not, I should think there is nothing in the Persian equal to the Drama of 
“Sacontala” and other works of Kalidasa, speaking only from what I have seen 
in translations and from common reputatjon. 

7346. Chairman, J As you take the London University as the model of your 
plan, I suppose that you would exclude any tiling of a religious test from the 
university ? 

Entirely. 

7317. Lord Monleayte of Brandon.] But you propose to admit, as candidates 
for the degrees and honours of the university, those who have been educated 
in schools and establishments in which religious training forms a distinct and 
prominent part, such as Missionary schools ? 

Certainly. 

7348. Which would have the effect of enlarging the circle from whence the 
choice of public servants under the terms of Lord Mardinge’s minute is made? 

I should think that it would he so. 1 never fully understood why, under Lord 
Hardinge’s minute itself, very few students from other schools have come up to 
v : be examined and to be, admitted. Whilst I was in the Council of Education. I only 
remember one instance, which was a hoy, educated by the Jesuits. I did all that 
I could to admit him, but he could not come up to the mark. 

7349. By whom does the examination take place ? 

No examination now takes place for admission to the list, except by the 
principals and professors of the colleges. • In my time, the Council used to 
examine, and when we could not find among our own body anybody competent 
tor a particular branch, we used to get some gentleman, not of the Council, such 
as Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, who was a very considerable mathe- 
matician, to examine in mathematics ; Sand afterwards Mr. bewmarch, who was . 
an eminent mathematician. But now the system is altered, and the principal# 
and professors of the colleges arc themselves the examiners, which I think is 
objectionable. 

7350. So long as the examiners are taken from one particular class of those 
establishments of education, must it not necessarily follow, that some degree 
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of suspicion, or at least of doubt, will be cast upon the fairness of the examina- C. if. Cameron , 
tion in the estimation of persons connected with other schools and colleges ? £ *y- 

I should expect that, effect to result certainly. , ~ — , 

3 7*h July 1853. 

; 7351. Would that, in your judgment, be remedied by the establishment of an 
^independent body like a university ? 

I think so. I will read our plan : “ Upon a similar plan, and for the same 
objects” — (that refers to the University of London) — “ it is proposed that the 
University of Calcutta shall consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows ; 
as follows:- Chancellor and Visitor, -the Covernor- general of India. Vice-- 
Chancellor, — the President of the Council of Education. Fellows : — Law 
Faculty, — the judges of the Supreme. Court, the Judges of the Sodder"bewanny 
Adawlut, the Advocate-general, the Registrar of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
and s the Remembrancer of Lgal Affairs. Faculty of Science and Civil Engi- 
neering, — the Chief Engineer, the Superintendent of Government Machinery, 
the Secretary to the Military Board, and the Civil Architect. Faculty of Medi- 
cine’ and Surgery, — the Physician-general, the Inspector-general of Her 
Majesty’s Hospitals, the Surgeon to the General Hospital, the Secretary to the 
Medical Board, and the Apothecary-general. Faculty of Arts, and for General 
Control and Superintendence, — the Secretary to the Government of India, 

Home Department, the Secretary. to the Government of Bengal, the Council of 
Education, and the Secretary to the College of Fort William. The above to 
form the body' politic and corporate, to he styled ‘ The University of Calcutta,’ 
to constitute the Senate for its Government, to be armed witli the legal powers 
accorded to all such bodies by Royal Charter in Great Britain, and to frame 
Bye-laws and Regulations for the granting of Degrees and Diplomas.” 


7352. That being analogous to the appointment of the Senate of the University 
of London, do you propose to add to that, what forms part of the system here, 
the power of appointing examiners in particular branches for which the mem- 
bers of the Senate* themselves felt that they were the least fit r 

Yes. “ An examination of candidates for degrees in all departments to be held 
at least once a year, and conducted either by examiners appointed from among 
the Senate, or by any others special ly^ nominated by that body.” 

7353. Are you of opinion that the efficiency of the course of study in the 
affiliated colleges, as well as of thfe examination at the university, would be very 
much promoted by any improvements in the legislative system in India, such as 
w r ere recommended by the Law Commission, and which were adverted to in 
your former evidence before this Committee ? 

1 think very much indeed. 

7354. Could you depend upon any very successful pursuit of law as a science, 
or upon any examination at the university in law as a science, until you have 
that law reduced somewhat more into a system, and made accessible as a matter 
of study and a matter of applicability in the Courts ? 

It would be, no doubt, much more easy to ascertain the proficiency which a 
young man has made if you had the laws reduced into the form of codes. 

7355. Do you propose in your plan that any institution for education should*?- 
have the power of connecting itself with the university, or would you adopt the 
plan (which is the English plan) of allowing an inquiry to be made in the first 
instance into the course of study pursued at such college, and only adopting 
intq the body of the university the scholars educated at such institutions as have 
been approved of by some independent authority nominated for the purpose ? 

The latter, I think, corresponds to our plan ; I will read to the Committee 
what relates to that subject : “ The benefits of these, examinations to be extended 
to all institutions, whether Government or private, approved of by the Senate, 
provided the candidates from such institutions conform to such regulations as 
may be enacted respecting the course, extent arid duration of study, with the 
certificates that will be required, authority being granted for the issue of the 
same.” 


7356. Lord Bishop of 0.rford. \ Would you in such a university examine any 
of the students in the different systems of Pagan theology taught in India ? 

No, I would not. 


(2<h 37.) 
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7357. How would you exclude that, if you examine them in Sanscrit and the 
higher branches of Oriental leaniing which are so mixed up with tjhose religions ? 

We should not examine them in the university in those branches of Oriental 
learning ; we should only examine them in the four vernacular languages. 

7358. Chairman.] Excluding the Arabic, the Sanscrit and the Persian? 

Yes. 


7359. Earl of Kllenbaromjh.] By excluding the.. Arabic, the Sanscrit and 
the Persian, would not you exclude nearly all Oriental literature from the 
university r 

Yes, at present ; but I have no doubts that a vernacular literature will be 
created, and vernacular science also; at least, science in the vernacular 
languages. It. would, no doubt, exclude from the university examinations all 
the existing literature of the East. . 

73GO. Have you ever thought of the expediency of translating selected heads 
from the Encyclopedia into the vernacular languages of India r 

Not exactly from the Encyclopaedia; but Krishna Mohuu Uanerjea has 
translated selected heads ; he proposed to the Council of Education, and to the 
Government through the Council of Education, a Bengalee Encyclopaedia,, 
which was to consist sometimes of original essays, but most commonly of 
translations from English scientific and literary works ; and- he has published 
10 volumes, which I lmvc. They contain a good deal of geographical know- 
ledge and a good deal of mathematical knowledge. There is a translation 
of Playfair’s Euclid into Bengalee ; a great, deal of history ; a great deal of 
Dr. Arnold's historical works ; and some works of fiction also. 


73(51. Do not you think it would be exceedingly useful if such a work were 
divided into a great many parts, a part for each subject*, so as to enable the 
Government to sell them at a very small price, and to distribute them 
generally throughout the country to all persons desirous of acquiring know- 
ledge. r 

1 should think so. 1 believe that work has been very popular ; it is the first 
morsel of veal historical and scientific knowledge that the Bengal people have 
over had since they existed as a people. , 

7302. Chairman.] The second prayer of your petition is, That a covenanted 
education service, may he created analogous to'tjie covenanted civil and medical 
services.” Are you of opinion that the present English educators of the Native- 
youth are placed in an unfavourable position r 

I am, certainly ; they are, generally speaking, the most highly educated* men 
in India. I am speaking of the principals and the professors ; they are generally 
graduates of the English or Scotch Universities, and, in respect of social position 
in their own country, they are upon a level with the greater part of the civil 
servants ; but they are placed in India in what- is really an invidious position. 

7363. Earl of El lea borough.] They have no precedence at all t 

They have no precedence at all. 

f 

/361. In fact, there is no precedence for any person out of the civil and 
military services of the Company r 

* There is uo precedence out of the covenanted services, except the precedence 
of an English nobleman ; and anybody who is a servant of the Government* 
and is not a member of one of the covenanted services, occupies a position of 
marked inferiority. The result of that is, that every man engaged in the edu- 
cation of the Natives is thoroughly discontented with his position. ‘ 

7365. Would not. your object he attained by giving them rank and prece- 
dence, without establishing a covenanted education service ? 

I dare say it might; hut if the system of covenanted services is to be .con- 
tinued, the simplest way would be, by assimilating them to the medical service. 
The medical sendee are a covenanted service ; they have rank, and are con- : 
sidered in ail respects sis on the same footing with the civil sendee. 


7366. I presume that hitherto those gentlemen have been persons selected 
from this country, not quite as young men ? 

They are older men generally, no doubt, than the civil servants, when they 
come there. 





7 367. When 
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7867. When you speak of a covenanted education service, would you propose 
to have them educated, and to make it a close service, in the same way as the 
civil service is ?„ 

Yes; assuming that the system of exclusive service is to continue. The 
advantage of such a sendee is, that you induce men to devote the best part of 
their lives, the best 20 or 30 years of their lives, to the service of India, by 
preventing any competition which might deprive them of the offices to which 
they alone are eligible. Assuming that exclusive system to be continued, I 
think that some principle should be applied to* the education service, t would 
throw it open to competition in the first stage here, but uot afterwards in India. ’ 
I am speaking of Europeans only. , * ^ 

7368. Is it the fact, that the persons who fill those situations only remain for 
short periods now ? 

There has hardly been sufficient experience to enable me to answer that 
question ; the whole system is in its infancy. Of the gentlemen whom the 
Council of Education sent for to England, 1 do not think any one has retired ; 
several have died ; but I do not think any one has retired. 

7309. Are they well paid ? 

No ; they arc not well paid ; they arc insufficiently paid. They have no 
pensions. I would increase their salaries and give them pensions. 1 would put 
them upon the same footing as the civil servants are upon, both in point of 
rank and in point of emolument. 

73/0. Lord A hut-eagle of Brandon.] AH that you have now said proceeds 
upon the assumption of the continuance of the present system of the covenanted 
service r 

Upon the assumption of the exclusive military and civil covenanted services 
continuing. Assuming that, T would put the gentlemen who arc members of the 
educat ion service upon the same footing ; l am sure that it would have the very 
best effect. 1 n their present position they are naturally exceedingly discontented ; 
and discontent operates very injuriously upon men's minds in that country. 

73/1 • Earl of FMenhorou" /<.] Must it not be very disagreeable to the Governor- 
general not to be permitted to show respect to a person in that situation ? 

It is, no doubt. 

» 

7372. Chairman .] The last prayer of your petition is, “ That one or more 
establishments may be created, at which the Native youth of India may receive 
in England, without prejudice to their caste, or religious feelings, such a secular 
education as n/ay qualify them for admission into the civil and medical services 
of the Fast India Company.” Do you mean by that, that any additiomd pro- 
vision should be made for that purpose ; or, would you be satisfied if the colleges 
now existing for the education of English youths going out to India were opened 
to the Natives of India upon the same terms ? 

I think that the institutions in England in which the civil servants are to* be 
educated (there are no such institutions with regard to the medical servants) 
should be open to the Natives. But the merely saying, that by law they should 
be open to the Natives, would amount to very little, because a Native would find 
great difficulty in coming to study at such a place, unless some provision was 
made for the peculiarities of his position, to enable him to preserve his caste. 

I do not think that there would be any great difficulty in the matter. The 
principal thing that would be required, as 1 have learned from a pamphlet which 
I have seen by a Native upon the subject, would be the provision of wells ; wells 
which are not used by any but Hindoos. There; would be no great difficulty in 
that ; and, in general, all that is required is to show attention to their peculiar 
feelings and prejudices. 

7373. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Would not the act of crossing the sea, 
of. itself, endanger the loss of caste ? 

Crossing the sea does not incur irreparable loss of caste. Those who have 
crossed the sea have been re-admitted upon the payment of some slight fine ; so 
that, no doubt, any accidental loss of caste that might be incurred by them while 
attending in those institutions would be easily repaired by the payment of a 
slight fine. But unless some attention were paid to the preservation of their 

(20.87.) N N caste 
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r. h. Cameron, caste in sucli institution, you would not get them to come ; and it appears to me 
extremely desirable that they should come. 

7tli July 1853. 73 / 4 . Were not Ramohun lloy and other Natives of India who came over 

here, and whose caste was brought into question by their so coming over to 

England, persons who were generally considered to be very indifferent upon the 
subject of caste, or the Hindoo faith altogether ? 

Raiuohun Roy and Dwarkanath Tagore were ^considered to be very indifferent 
to caste. But 1 have been told that there is not a single young Hindoo now in 
Calcutta who has not forfeited his caste according to the strict rules. 

737» r >. Practically speaking, has not English scientific and literary education 
a great tendency to make them indifferent, to caste ? 

Certainly. They only observe the rules of caste for the sake of retaining their 
power among their own countrymen, not at all as a matter of duty and con- 
science to themselves. 

737d. Earl of FMenborou" h. j But it would be very desirable to adopt all those 
precautions in England, if those persons came over here, in order to enable them 
with the more facility to return and take their place, in Hindoo society ? 

Y < s. 

7:t“7. Lord AJtmteai>le of Brandon.] Considering the distance between India and 
England, and the expense .of visiting England, and the hazard that must always 
be attendant, or be supposed to be attendant, upon such a voyage, do you think 
that the mere admission of Natives into competition for civil service at Hailey - 
bury would be adequate to meet the real spirit of flic requisition of the 87th 
clause of the last Charter Act, with regard to the employment of Natives ? 

By no means. I wish to explain, that 1 think it desirable that, if the Natives 
should come to England, and go through the same process of education which 
the European civil servants go through, they should he rewarded like European 
civil servants, by being made members of the exclusive service. Also, I think 
they should be paid with salaries of the same amount, as a recompense for the 
cost of the education that they have received by coming over to England . But 
I think, also, that all Natives should be admissible to all offices in India without 
anv such previous education in England, provided they have received a sufficient 
education in India, and taken a degree in one of the universities. I would not, 
however, pay them at the same rate at which Europeans should be paid, who 
came from their own country into a sort of exile ; nor at the rate at which those 
Natives should he paid who undertake this, to them, difficult voyage, and over- 
come their prejudices for that purpose ; hut at a much lower rate, perhaps not 
above one-half. 

7373. Earl of Kile /thorough .] A Native who came to this country, and was edu- 
cated at an English College, and gained an appointment in the covenanted 
service, and then returned to India, although he were, admitted under the same 
rules as a European, would not, practically, have the same chance of promotion, 
would he ! 

Y r es, l think he would. Of course, it would depend upon the Governors- 
geneftil and upon the Governors of the Presidencies. 

7379. There is nothing to secure to him a rise in the profession ? 

No ; but I think that he would he likely to meet with full justice. . As far as 
I have seeu of the Governors-general and of the Governors of the Presidencies, I 
think he would. 

7380. J^ord Monteagle of Brandon.] As far as matter of declaration goes, could 
there, he any much stronger declaration of the general eligibility of the Natives 
than that which is contained in the 87th clause of the last Act? 

No ; it seems to me very strong and very clear; hut doubts have been thrown 
upon it even in a publication .of such great respectability and literary eminence 
as the “ Quarterly Review.” I observe the writer states that the 87th clause did 
not mean what we say it meant, hut that it was only intended to enable the 
Governors-general or the Governors of the Presidencies to admit a few more 
Natives into uncovenanted offices than had before held them. I think you will 
find that stated iu a work of so high authority as the “ Quarterly Review.*’ 

7381. Are you aware of the declarations that were made by Mr. Macaulay 
anH Lord Lansdowne at the introduction of the Bill, in reference to that clause ; 

is 
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is that limited construction, so put upon that clause, in some quarters, reconcile- 
able in any degree with the declarations of the Ministers who were responsible 
for the Bill ? 

It is perfectly irreconcileable with those declarations. 

7382. Taking the clause in the larger sense in which you interpret it, have 
the practical results been such as to realise the expectations of the framers of 
that clause ? 

No, quite the reverse. Not a single Native that I am aware of has been placed 
in any better position, in consequence of that clause in the statute, than he would 
have been in if no such clause had been enacted. 

ft 

7383. Chairman .] But a much larger number of Natives have been admitted 
to the Judicial Service during the last 20 years r 

There has been, certainly ; hut they would have been admitted equally at this 
time, had this clause never been introduced. 


C. //. Camtrom, 

Esq. 

7th July 1853. 


7384. .Lord Montengle of Brandon.] Would it be possible to maintaiu in 
sound reasoning the present restriction of the covenanted service, if a Native 
of India be placed in the highest Court of Appeal in India, consisting of the 
Combined Court and the Supreme Court ? 

It would not be possible with regard to the Natives, but the exclusive service 
might still subsist as regards Europeans. 

7385. And if, in like manner, Haileybury were opened to such Natives as may 
be induced to come over and to enter the college, would it be possible after 
that to maintain the present distinctions of the covenanted and uneovenauted 
service '! 

It would still be possible to maintain the distinction between the covenanted 
and the uueovenanted service. 


7386. But so far as relates to the exclusion of Natives, is it not gone t 
\\ ith respect to the exclusion of Natives from office, it is gone ; but the 
distinction might still exist with respect to the emoluments of offices held by 
Natives. 


/H 87 . Earl of EUf a borough.] Do not you think that the exclusiveness of the 
civil service lias been very much maintained by the exclusive, patronage residing 
in the Court of Directors, which has made it their interest to maintain that 
exclusiveness in the sendee ? 

Certainly. * 

7388. Do you not think that when the appointments to the civil sendee are 
open to all the world, according to the merits (or the supposed merits) of the • 
persons who are to be appointed to those situations, it will he very difficult to 
maintain the exclusiveness of that service, if persons of more merit should at 
any time present themselves for any situation ? 

It does not appear to me that the difficulty of maintaining exclusiveness in 
that way would be increased by the proposed change ; the exclusiveness qf the 
service is a reward held out to those who enter it to induce them to devote their 

lives to the Indian service. 

• 

7389. If a man be admitted because he is supposed to be better tlian those 
who compete with him, then if a better man than he should offer himself for the 
situation, would it not be rather difficult upon that principle to refuse him 
admission ? 

1 think not, when you have stated to the world that the object is to reward 
those who enter it as an exclusive service, by afterwards protecting them from 
competition. 

7390. But even in India, if a man in the uncovenanled service should show 
greater capacity and knowledge than any in the civil service, and should suggest 
himself for an appointment that was vacant, do you think it would be an easy 
thing upon the ground of the exclusiveness of the civil service to exclude him 
from that situation r 

I do not perceive that there would he any great difficulty in that, when you 
have made up your mind that an exclusive service is a good mode of tempting 

(20.87.) N n 2 young 
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C. H. Cameron, young men to fit themselves for the Indian service, and to devote their lives 
f* to it 

7 «h July 1853 . 7391 . Do not you think that, without that exclusiveness, there is a very 

sufficient inducement to devote themselves to the sendee ? 

I am not at all sure that there is not ; I am not advocating an exclusive 
sendee, I am only speaking upon the supposition of its being maintained ; I am 
not myself a decided advocate for it. , 

7302. Even without exclusiveness, would it not be, in a pecuniary point of 
view r , a service offering better chances of success in life than most professions 
that can be adopted in England ? 4 

I am not sure that it would, if it were not an exclusive service — if a man were 
to take his chance of competition with all the world. 

7393. When a young man begins, has he not three times the salary that he 
would have in the. public service in England ? 

Yes ; but it is a much more expensive country to live in. 

7394. But after all, it is not a very disagreeable banishment ; it is not such a 
very unpleasant country to live in ? 

idle climate of Bengal is a dreadful climate ; but, setting aside the climate, I 
should say it is not at all an unpleasant country to live in. 

7395. Chairman.'] Do not you think that it is desirable to have an exclusive 
service for the purpose of inducing a larger number of well-qualified people to 
fulfil the functions which are required from them ; and that at the same time, 
in order to avoid the probability of jobbing incident to selecting people in India 
for those places, it may be worth while to lose the occasional advantage of 
obtaining a superior man who has not entered into this exclusive service r 

Yes ; the inclination of my opinion is that way ; but I do not profess to have 
any very strong opinion upon it. 

7396. Lord WharndiffeJ] Supposing an inferior candidate offers himself with 
very powerful interest, is not it some advantage of an exclusive service to be 
able at once to reject such persons without any inquiry into their merits ? 

No doubt it is one very important advantage. 

1 

7397. Lord Monieag/e of Brandon.] Do you think that the principle of appoint- 
ment by seniority to judicial offices can be advantageous to the general character 
of the administration of justice ? 

No, l do not think it can ; but 1 do not think *tliat appointment by mere 
seniority is a necessary part of an exclusive service. 

7398. Then you must have selection still with an exclusive service, in order 
to have the ablest men in the situations in which their sendees are most 
wanted ? 

Yes ; and that must always have been the case. There has always been some 
selection, though there was in former days much greater attention paid to the 
principle of seniority than is paid now. Lord William Bentinek broke through 
very much that exclusive attention to seniority. 

7399. Chairman.] Will there not naturally be much less jobbing on the part 
of those who have the appointment, when they are obliged to select from a 
certain number, than when they have the whole world to select from ? 

Much less ; I should say that there, is no jobbing now in India under the 
present system. 

7400. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] You are aware that, under the Act of 
1814, a lac of rupees was appropriated for the purpose of education in India? 

1 am. 

7401 . Did it ever come to your cognizance, in connexion with education, how 
that sum was appropriated, if appropriated at all ? 

Yes ; I remember, in a general way, the appropriation of it ; but I could not 
now state the particulars. 

7402. Do you know how many years it. was before any part of that money 
was appropriated for the purposes of education ? 

1 do not know how many; it was a considerable number of years; I know; 

but 
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but it had taken place before my arrival in India. When I arrived in India, in <■' 
the year 1 835, the appropriation had been made. 

7403. But you are aware that for a considerable number of years it was not. 7 
so applied ? 

Yes. 

7404. When you were at the head of the Council of Public Instruction, did 
you ever endeavour to obtain the payment of any portion of the arrears of that 
lac of rupees which had been left unpaid for so many years ? 

No, we never did. 

7405. Have you turned your attention to the question of the extension of 
instruction through the vernacular schools over India generally ? 

Not much. 

7406. What is your opinion on the point ot the necessity on the part of 

the Government of preserving entire neutrality upon religious subjects in 
education ? * 

The principle upon which we acted always was, that as between the Hindoo 
and Maliomedan subjects of the Government, and the Government itself, the 
Government should not assume the truth or the falsehood of any religion. That 
appears to me to be the only safe principle upon which such a Government so 
situated as that of India can act with perfect consistency throughout. I can 
illustrate it l>y this case : suppose that somebody were to apply to the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, exercising the jurisdiction which the Lord Chancellor exer- 
cises in England, for the purpose of having a Hindoo infant taken out of the 
custody of its father, on the ground that its father was teaching it abominable 
doctrines — for there is no doubt that some doctrines of the Hindoo religion are in 
our eyes abominable— the Supreme Court, would be able to answer that they 
could not exercise that jurisdiction because certain statutes prevented their 
doing so, enjoining respect for the religions of the country. But that only 
shifts the difficulty a stage farther back. How do such statutes agree with our 
English principle, which says, that you shall take from a father a child whom he 
is leading to perdition, at an age when lie is quite incapable of judging for 
himself, by the doctrines which lie is teaching him ? The only answer that can 
be given is the principle which 1 have mentioned, that in the position which 
this country occupies with regard to the vast mass of Hindoos and Mahomcdans 
over whom it rules, it cannot assume the truth or falsehood of any religion, and, 
consequently, not the falsehood of the 1 lindoo religion which contains those 
abominable doctrines. 

B 

7407. Supposing it were proposed to give aid from the public purse to verna- 
cular schools which are founded upon the principle of distinct religious 
Christian teaching ; do you consider that such a plan could be introduced con- 
sistently with the principle to which you have already adverted, of neutrality on 
the part of the Government ? 

T scarcely think it could. I should not myself recommend the adoption of 
such a plan. * 

7408. Lord Bishop of Oxford. ) Will you point out how it would violate the 
principle bf neutrality if all schools, as in England, whatever be their religious 
teaching, provided they maintained a certain proficiency on the part of their 
scholars, received aid alike ? 

It would not violate the principle of neutrality, provided you held out 
encouragement to all schools, that is to say, to Maliomedan and Hindoo schools, 
equally with schools in which Christianity was taught. 

7409. Do you see any objection to such a principle as that ? 

No; I eau scarcely say that I do sec any objection in principle; but I should 
be afraid that the Native mind might be alarmed by seeing assistance given by 
the Government to Missionary institutions. My only objection would be the 
risk of that ; I see no objection in principle to the proposition otherwise. 

I remember when I was President of the Council of .Education, a gentleman,, a 
civil servant who was very zealous for the propagation of Christianity in India, 
and very properly so, sent us 25 copies of The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the Aets of his Apostles,” in Oordoo, for the use of our colleges and schools. 

(20. 87.) nn3 He 
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He said that, apart from its religious bearing, the life of Jesus, and the principles 
of the change which he effected, ought to be known as great historical facts by 
the students of our colleges ; to which we answered, that we entirely agreed with 
him in that opinion ; but that it appeared to us that the book was written, not 
with the object of instructing the Hindoos in history, hut of converting them 
to Christianity ; and that we therefore thought, as the Council of Education, 
the organ of the Government in this matter, we could not accept his offer. 
That was the principle we acted upon, and 1 consider that it is a right and safe 
principle. 

7410. Would not the principle of assisting till schools in which a certain 
proficiency was acquired be an entirely different principle from that of intro- 
ducing directly Christian teaching into the Government schools ? 

Yes, it is a different principle. 

7411. Lord Jilphimtone .] The Government examiners would not examine 
upon religious subjects ? 

They would not examine upon religious subjects. 

7412. Chairman.] Whether the difference be or be not great enough to 
justify a distinction, is there not a difference between the Government giving 
aid to schools in which the religion of the Government is taught, that not being 
the religiou of tin* subjects, and giving aid to schools in which the religion of 
the parents of the children is taught ? 

Yes; I think there is a clear distinction betweeu the two cases; there is a 
manifest distinction with regard to the risk of exciting the hostile feelings of the 
Natives. 

7413. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Arc you of opinion that upon these 
religious questions we should be exposed to some risk if the religious feelings of 
the Natives were to be excited ? 

Undoubtedly we are exposed to some risk ; and I think it would be very 
unwist; to interrupt what is now going on so successfully by any experiment 
which should expose it to risk. 

7414. Looking at the question of education in India, with reference to the 
progress of religious truth alone, abstractedly from every oilier consideration, 
would your own opinion be in favour of the continuance of the neutrality of 
the Government, while allowing free action to individual and to missionary 
effort, or of intermeddling in those missionary efforts in any degree on the part 
of the Government? 

I think it would be a very mistaken measure indeed to meddle in any degree 
with the great enterprise in which the Missionaries are engaged. 

7415. You think it has a greater chance of advancing in the hands of private 
individuals unconnected with the Government, than it would have in the hands 
of the Government, taking into account the resistance and suspicion that Govern- 
ment interference might create r 

Yes, I think that also. 

« 

7416. Lord Bishop of Oxford. ] Is there not danger of the non-interference 
of the Government appearing to its subjects to result not from their determina- 
tion to maintain liberty of conscience, but from their being themselves careless 
about, any religion ? 

1 do not think there is any danger of that, when it is seen that the Govern- 
ment cultivate their own religion. 

7117. Is not that a danger which should be guarded against while observing 
this neutrality ? 

Yes, it would be proper, no doubt, to guard against affording any ground for 
the belief that the Government is lukewarm upon the subject of its own 
religion. 

74 18. Lord Monkagh. of Brandon.] Although no Christian instruction is 
given in the Government establishments for education, are the Scriptures 
excluded, or, on the contrary', are they accessible to such Native students as may 
wish to refer to them ? 

The Scriptures are to be found in all our libraries, and they are accessible to 
any student who chooses consult them, and a great many do consult them. 

J 7419. There 
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7419, There is no prohibition against reading the Scriptures, cither in form 
or in substance ? 

None whatever. 

7420. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Is not it true that at present no Government 
aid is given to any school in which the Scriptures are taught even to those who 
wish to learn them ? 

None whatever. 


C. H. Cameron, 

Esq. 
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742 L In fact, the teaching even those who are desirous to learn any part of 
the Scriptures would be a fatal objection to such a school obtaining a Govern* 
ment grant? , 

I can hardly say that ; for no such application, that I am aware of, liasT ever 
been made. 

7422. But is not the reason why no application was made because it was 
known that it would not be granted ? 

Very probably ; but I may be wrong about that.. 

% 

7423. Is the same principle applied to schools which teach the various Native 
religions ; are they equally excluded from Government aid ? 

I know of no case in which Government aid has been granted to an institution 
of that kind. 


7424. Are not any of the Hindoo systems of religion taught in the Govern- 
ment institutions ? 

To a certain extent they are. In the Sanscrit College, for example, religion 
must, in a certain degree he mixed up in the instruction there given, because it 
is so interwoven with their literature and science ; but there is no direct, theolo- 
gical teaching in the Sanscrit College. 

7425. But still in those instances there is not at present, in point of fact, strict 
neutrality exercised ? 

Yes, 1 think there is strict neutrality ; but when a Sanscrit College was esta- 
blished, if anything at all was to be taught in it, it was impossible to get rid 
altogether of religion ; but as far sis it. is possible, that has been done. The 
Sanscrit College is used now, as 1 stated Jin an early part of my evidence, merely 
as a means of improving the Bengalee language, and creating a Bengalee 
literature. , 

742<». But perfect, neutrality is not possible under the present system ? 

It is not possible with regard to such an institution as the Sanscrit College, 
which is quite an exceptional institution ; but with regard to the general educa- 
tional institutions, I think the principle of neutrality is strictly observed. 

7427. Ix>rd Wharnc/ifft'.] Would not the case be very similar with respect to 
other schools into which, although Christianity is not directly taught, works are 
admitted involving the truth of Christianity, and proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that the Christian religion is of divine origin ? 

Yes ; but our literature is not interwoven to the same extent with the Christian 
religion as the Hindoo religion is with the Sanscrit language and literature.* 

7428. Bqt there are many works admitted into the schools which assume the 
truth of Christianity, and which refer to the doctrines and facts of Christianity, 
as matters admitted ? 

Yes ; for example, Milton is lectured upon by our principals and professors, 
and Milton assumes the truth of Christianity. 

7429. Then, so far, there would be a similarity between the two cases ? 

Yes, it is a difference in degree. 

7430. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] But the Sanscrit and Mahomedan books 
which are used in the colleges are, in point of fact, the sacred books of those 
religions t 

Yes. 

7431. Lord Monteugle of Brandon.] In any college in which scientific instruc- 
tion is given, must not European science he directly antagonistic to the Hindoo 
religion as well as to Hindoo science ? 

(20.37.) 
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c. II. Cavturou, Yes ; it is directly opposed to the doctrines of Hindoo science, which are 
themselves connected with their religion. 

7th July 1853. 7432. And which are, in point of fact, inseparable from tlie Hindoo religion? 

Not quite inseparable. I recollect a proposition being made with regard to 
the Sanscrit College to teach some body of doctrine ; I think it was the Vedantic ; 
and the point upon which the decision turned was, whether it was, as was 
alleged on one side, a system of eclectic philosophy only, or whether it was a 
body of religious doctrine ; that was the point upon which our decision, for or 
against, turned ; but 1 cannot now remember which way it was. 

74.’13. Have you formed any opinion, as to the effect which instruction in the 
vernacular languages of India has upon the ultimate progress of the English 
language itself among the people ; does instruction in the vernacular literature 
counteract, or does it promote, in your judgment, a knowledge of English by 
the Natives of the East ? 

I think it promotes the cultivation of English. 

7434. And you would see some analogy to the results that we know have 
been found in Europe, with respect to schools of the same class, such as the 
Gaelic schools ? 

, Yes. It is to be remembered that their new vernacular literature is either 
directly translated, or undoubtedly derived from the English. All their com- 
positions now are either derived from, or inspired by, English authors, or are direct 
translations from the English. Those who read such works naturally become 
desirous of making themselves acquainted with the language from which such 
results have been derived. 

7435. You are aware of the munificent gift made by Mr. Jlethunc for the 
establishment of female education ? 

Y es, 1 am quite aware of it. 

7436. Do you attach any considerable importance to the erection or the 
extension of establishments for female education in India ? 

I attach very great importance to it. The Hindoos are extremely attached to 
their parents, and perhaps particularly to their mothers. The mother of a 
Hindoo family exercises immense infludhcc over her sons. ( I have been told by 
Hindoos, who have acquired our language and literature, that they were 
restrained from coming to England by a regard to their mother’s wishes. One 
Hindoo told me that he was restrained from coming to England, which he was 
very desirous of doing, because his mother was very much opposed to it, she 
being, like all Hindoo women, extremely narrow-minded and bigoted ; and I 
believe that he never will come as long as she lives. That sort' of influence is 
very generally exercised by the women, .for the Hindoos are extremely attached 
to their mothers ; and, of course, as long as the women are generally un- 
educated, it is not generally exercised for good. 

7437. Whilst you were in India, were any experiments tried upon the subject 
of female education within your knowledge, the result of which you can state to 
the Committee ? 

No ; I remember only that of Mrs. Wilson, who had female scholars ; but her 
school had no sort of connexion w ith the Government, and I do not know' much 
of it. 

7438. Was there any reluctance manifested on the part of the female chil- 
dren to attend the school or to receive instruction ? 

I do not know whether there was, on the part of the children ; there was 
great reluctance on the part of Hindoo parents to send their female children. 

7439. To what would you attribute that reluctance ? 

It. is quite contrary to their notions of the mode in which a girl ought to be 
brought up. 

. 7440. Do you think that the habits of the Zenana are antagonistic to the 
school, or oan you point out any particular cause to which you attribute the 
disinclination of the people of India to female education ? 

I do not think l can point, in the great mass of Hindoo doctrine, to any par- 
ticular one to which this can be ascribed ; I believe it to be a feeling of com- 
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1 It' is known Ifilat at fo^^r periods the Hindoo women 
W«j*e' mpch better educated, and took a touch more conspicuous part in society 


=' yo^Tcpiisidfier that the.. impure and immoral character qf some 
: ^leir/ literature may have had the effect of indisposing parents 
towiuraK ^e instruction of females in India? 
not. 


7442. Lord Elphifixtone.] Do not you think that the idea of the seclusion of 
women i&rather a Mnliomedan one ? 

; 1 Lith^ it has grown up since the M&homedan conquest. VVc see, ifi the old 
Itii&oq 'j$^k8,.tkat it did not exist to anything like the same extent before the 
Mahqmedan conquest. In the old Sanscrit dramas, women appear in public 
just as the men do, just as they do in European dramas. 

7443. Lord Bishop of Oxford.’] Must not the character of the Hindoo litera- 
ture* which has been alluded to in the course of ages, have tended to indispose 
the Native mind to the education of their females in that literature t 

X cannot deny that possibly it may be so; but I never heard that that was 
the cause of the ignorance in which they desire to keep their women. 

7444. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] In any course? of female education that 
you can contemplate in India, would you include a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
and of the other ancient learned languages of India ? 

Oertainlv not. 

•t 


7445. Therefore, as far as that is concerned, the. impurities of the Sanscrit 
literature are an imaginary danger ? 

Quite so ; I should teach them only English and (heir own vernacular 
language. 


7446. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Was there, till lately, any other literature free 
from those impurities in which they could be instructed ? 

There is a great part of the Sanscrit literature that is free from impurities. 

744 7. Is there any amount of literature which they could have studied without 
becoming acquainted with those impurities ? 

I should think so. , . 


C. H. Camerori, 
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7448. Does not every learned Hindoo man become acquainted with them? 
Probably he does, if he goes through the whole curriculum. But, for example, 

in such a work sis “Sacontala,” there is nothing that could be offensive to female 
delicacy. ’ 

7449. But that is an exception rather than an example of the general charac- 
ter of Sanscrit literature ? 

I do not know that it is. In the extracts which I have read from the Ramayam 
ajid JM ahabharat, 1 do not recollect seeing any offensive passages ; I do not mean 
to say that there may not be such passages in those poems.* 

7450. Lord ftfonteaglc of Brandon.] Do you anticipate any danger to the 
connexion between England and India by the extension of education amongst 
all classed of the subjects of the Queen iu India ? 

No ; 1 look upon it as a bond of union. 

; 7461. Will you state your reason for that opinion ? 

My reason is, that their own literatures, the Sanscrit and the Mahomedan 
Btetatores, are of such a character as to excite the minds of those who study 
them against tffe dominion of infidels, as the Mahomedans would say, and of 
MlechaSj Os the Hindoos would say. The influence likely to he exercised by 
edqcatiq|| in qur literature and science is, of course, of quite an opposite kind, 
calculated to inspire respect for us, as their toachers, who bring them up to the 
Jeyel of the most civilised nations of the world. 

> 7^^ < ,^bu|d not the gravitation of the educated classes be all in the direction 

of the civilization of Europe, rather than, the turbulence of Asia, and, above all* 

\ 4 think the classes we are. educating know perfectly well 

dependence is upon us ; and that if we w#re voluntarily to leave 
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the country, they would immediately have to succumb to the warlike classes. 
TJhey are perfectly aware of that, 1 think, and that their safety consists, and will 
consist for a great number of years to come, in the protection of the^ Qritbh 
Government. • 

7453. Earl of Ellen boro ugh . \ Do you think that we can educate the civil 
classes, and prevent education from reaching the military classes ? 

No; I should desire to educate both. " . 

7454. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Do you flunk that the military class, 
educated and improved by the course of instruction which you have witnessed 
in some of the Indian educational establishments, would be more dangerous to 
British connexion than the uneducated military classes ? 

No ; I think it would be less dangerous, for the reason which 1 have given ; 
and, looking at the examples of history, we know that the great conquering 
nations of antiquity educated their subjects up to their own level. 

7455. Earl of Ellmboroitgh. ] Have you any example in history of any form 
of Government like that which we exercise iu India, with the exception’of that 
under the successors of Alexander, of which we know nothing r 

The form of Government may not be exactly the same : but the fact of a 
foreign nation governing exists in both cases. 

7456. But in all those cases, the foreign nation has been in considerable 
numbers domiciled in the country . Is there anything in history at all similar to 
our position in India, considering the paucity of our numbers, and the constant 
return to this country of all who go out to India ? 

The position of the successors of Alexander was very similar. 

7457. But of that we know nothing ? , 

We know that no one of the successors of Alexander was subverted by the 
insurrection of his Native subjects; that they were all either swallowed up by 
the Romans, or, as in the case of the Baetrian kingdom, swept away by the 
Tartar hordes from without. 

7458. But the conquerors identified themselves with their foreign subjects hr 

intermarriages ? # 

Yes, they did. 

74 59. Lord Montcagle of Brandon.] Do ydu consider, looking into futurity, 

that wc should he right in anticipating the continuance of the same indisposition 
to settle, in India on the part of the British population, and that we may not 
regard as a probable event the more extensive settlement, of Europeans in India, 
especially in those portions of India, having better climates which arc now added 
to our empire r t 

1 think it very likely that in the climate of the Hills there will be the same 
colonization which there is already in the Hill country of Ceylon. I myself 
may he considered as a colonist. I have ah estate iu Ceylon whew; 1 passed 
sometime, and where 1 mean to pass more; time, for the climate is most delightful . 
Them are 300 Europeans residing in those Hills. . 

7460. Do you not consider that the uncertain state of the law as affecting 
Europeans in India must have been a great impediment to the settlement of 
Euroj>eans in the interior in times past., and even up to the present time ? 

Yes, 1 think it is. 

The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

, ‘ • 

y ' . : . ... , 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next, 

Two o’clock. 


Note . — The Evidence of Archdeacon Shortlano on thejmbiect of 
be&re the Committee iu Session 1852 ), will be found in Appendix A., page., 881 . . Vs 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lean President. 
Earl of Harrowhy. 

Earl of Ellen borough. 
ljord Bishop of Oxford. 
Lord Elphinstonk. 

Lord Mont Ragle. 


Lord W II A KNCLtPPX. 

Lord Wynford. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Lord Mo.ntkagle of Brandon. 
Lord Broughton. 


THE LORO PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


The- Reverend WILLIAM KEANE, M.A., Association Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, and Domestic Chaplain to the Most Noble the Marquess 
Co ny ng ham, is called in, and examined as follows : 


7774. Chairman.] WILL you be good enough to state to the Committee 
what are the qualifications which you have from residence, and from your per- 
sonal knowledge of British India, to speak as to its religious, moral and social 
condition r 

In 184b I Went qut with the Bishop of Calcutta as a Missionary Canon of 
his cathedral, and remained in the; diocese of Calcutta for three years and a half, 
during the greater part of which time l was learning the language in the midst 
of the heathen, away from European society. 


777- r »- Earl of EUenborough.') What is the meaning of a Missionary Canon r 
It was the mime by which the Bishop called the clergyman whom he wished 
to liave supported by the endowment of the cathedral ; 1 was so licensed. 
When the cathedral scheme was in part suspended, I was invited by the Bishop 
of Madras to act as Head Master of the Bishop's College Grammar School ; l 
may mention that he also asked me*to act, as his examining Chaplain for a time. 


7776- Lord Bishop of Oxford. ] I low long were you at Madras ! 
Nearly two years. 


7717 • Had you before resided in Calcutta r 
j- For a very short time ; nearly always among the natives in Kishnagur. 

7778. Do you feel competent to speak, from your own observation, upon the 
state of the natives of British India r 

Such would result from my immediate calling as a missionary among the 
natives ; l sympathized with them, and identified myself as a Christian brother 
with them/ and directed my studies and observations to their circumstances ; 
for seven months I itinerated as a missionary about l ,500 miles round the circuit 
of the Delta of the Ganges, as far as my knowledge of the language, would permit 
me ; throughout the Sunderbunds, ami a circuit of as wide an extent as that to 
which the Bengalee language extended. 

7779. Did your observations lead you to believe that the people were increas- 
inginwealthand prosperity, or the contrary r 

There is no doubt, 1 think,i:hgt bullion and wealth are disappearing from the 
country; the wealth of the country, I am inclined to judge, is disappearing ; 1 
speak with very limited experience, but that is my full impression . 

(20. 40 .) O O 2 -» 7780. You 
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7780. You speak of the people ■with whom you dwell 2>- 

•Ycs. -■<■ ■■xt-M-.mn 

77® 1. Chairman.'] Will you be good enough to state what were the signs of 
its disappearance ? ' ; . 

We missionaries get into the society of the people, and we find certainreiics 
of a former state remaining. The goldsmith, the silk weaver, the ivory cutter, 
and the man who is connected with the native states and courts, still remains 
in his caste ; his house remains, but a ruin of what it was 100 years ago ; and 
his condition in society is not whdt it was ; this especially affects Bengal. The 
old bazaars and places of that kind remain substantially built, in whicfi wipre 
sold the manufactures of cotton and the dther common products of the country ; 
but they are now unoccupied, and a small shed suffices for the local trade ; also, 
I have been told, although I have no power myself of judging upon the subject, 
that money is getting scarce ; that the Zemindar finds it harder than before to 
pay his money to the collector, and that the cowrie, and other means of traffic 
in kind instead of money, are increasing. I think it is unquestionable that wealth 
is disappearing, hut 1 should also add, that I think there is some temporal pros- 
perity too. 


7782. Earl of Ellenborough.] May not the circumstance which you first men- 
tioned, the comparative difficulty experienced by those persons who have acted 
as goldsmiths and cutters of ivory, and so on, have arisen from the great altera- 
tion which has taken place in the distribution of wealth, and the disappearance 
of the more wealthy Zemindars ? : 

That may account, in some measure, for the state of the goldsmiths, but that 
is but a small feature in the case ; it will not account for the deficiency in the 
trade in cotton, or the injury to castes and communities from the disappearance 
of the trades in those articles which were formerly made .'in the villages, but are. 
now brought from traders at Calcutta. 


7783. The native manufactures have disappeared to a great extent, and the 
people now purchase English goods instead ; is not that the ease ? 

Decidedly so ; they purchase English goods as being cheaper. 


7784. Are not you aware that India is, a very great importer of the precious 
metals ; that there is a net import to the extent of a million a year ? 

If that be the case, I am aware that there is a freer distribution of those 
metals ; and I wish to bear testimony to that feature of the prosperity of the 
times. The metals, when they were existing in the country before, were all 
buried ; there is now a greater degree of confidence ;* and even were there less 
money, there is a more free use of it than there was formerly. 16 your Lordship 
says there is a greater quantity, it will account for much of the prosperity ; but 
such was not my impression. 

7785. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] In the parts of the country of which you 
spgak from your own observation, did the signs of poverty extend to the cultiva- 
tion of the land, the state of the tanks, and so on ? 

There is no doubt of the impaired state of the roads in Bengal, of the ^ack of 
new ones, and the filling up of the tanks. 


7786. So that the signs of the poverty of which you spoke did not consist 
merely in the change from the use of home manufactures to the import of 
foreign goods, hut they extended also to the state of the land and its culti 
vation ? • 

Very much so ; and the effect of that is manifest. If a man leaves his village 
with his cart-load of corn, he has no road to take it to market ; aqd when he 
brings it there, he must sell it at any price, for it is not worth his While to try 
to convey it back again ; and the bazaar corn-factor avails himself of this neces- 
sity of the ryot. ’ ^ 


7787. Lord Elphinstone.] Would not the cessation of manufactures account 
for the falling off in the amount of agricultural production ? 

Not so. Agriculture must be maintained, in order to pay rent th the 
Company,. / ■'/';• /// 

7788. Somebody must consume the agricultural produce, and if you desljpoy 
.manufactures, ydh deprive the peasant of the consumer of his produce hxkz f 
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The consumers are not destroyed, they are only reduced in wealth ; the. popu- 
lation is probably much increased. 

Lord Ashburton.] Have you observed that lands are now waste, which 
used to be cultivated ? 

Iwasottly four years in Bengal, and I cannot therefore, well refer to former 
times. There is much land out of cultivation, more than I should think an agri- 
cultural people should leave uncultivated. * 

7790. Have you any reason to suppose that land has been thrown out of cul- 
tivation? * 

The. system of the country isj to leave the land out of cultivation periodically. 

779-1 '/'Is the jungle gaining upon the village ? 

■ No.- 

7792. Is the village gaining upon the jungle ? 

..Nfc 

7793* You think that the cultivation is about the same now that it has been 
for some period of time ? 

I know not the past ; my impression is, that such is the case. 

7794. Earl of Ellenborough .] At what time of the year did you travel; was it 
when the crops were on the ground ? 

When the rice was getting ripe, and throughout the winter time, when the 
crops were off the ground. 

77 95. Lord Bishop of Oxford .J To what would you attribute the poverty of 
which you have spoken i 

There are a great mynber of causes which one hears of, receives, and observes : 
the absence of the means of conveying their produce, the absence of canals for 
irrigation, and, above all, the want of markets. If you give a Bengalee a market, 
and tell him the price, if it is worth his while, he* will do anything. 1 might add 
to these, the influx of steam manufacture, the removal to England of the wealth, 
and the extortion of the Zemindar. 

7796. Can you mention any moral <;vils which exist upon a great scale, which 

met your observation, which the Government could check, and which vitally 
injure the natives at present ? , 

There is one moral evil connected with our Government, which presented 
itself to my mind, and that is the Abkar system. 

7797- Will you describe the action of that system in the Committee, as you 
think it injurious ? 

The Natives of Bengal, both Mussulmans and Hindoos, are a sober people ; 
drunkenness is contrary to their law ; the language of Bengal has no word for 
drunkenness : “ To eat madness ” is the Bengalee expression : a “ mad fellow,*' 
in contrast to a mad man, means a drunkard. Sobriety prevails so much, that in 
my own village of Dwep-chundraporc 1 never saw a drunken man ; but in the 
larger, towns, as far as my observations went, and according to the complaint of 
all the Natives, drunkenness is greatly increasing. 

. 7798. How do you connect that increase of dnmkenness with the working of 
the Abkari system ? - 

Because it is only where the Abkari system exists that, drunkenness is 
observable at all. Perhaps that would give a wrong impression ; because there 
cannot be drunkenness without the Abkari; the Abkari is the license to 
drink ; - I mean the licensing of the shop creates the sin of dnmkenness. 

77^99. Does not the licensing system amongst such a population as the Hindoos 
give the appearance of a Government sanction to the drinking ? 

No, I think not ; though it may do so. 

7800. Then in what way do you attribute the increase of drunkenness to the 
Working of the system? 

I think it causes it. You live in a large town where there is no drunkenness ; 
tine Abkari Commissioner’s native agent comes to that town, and says to one of the 
inhabitants , :» You must set up a drinking shop”; the man says, “ My caste is 
superior, to .that ; we do not want drink here ” , “ If you do not say you will, I 
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shall go sad swear that you have got spirits m ytovrt house*,”orj ‘‘ 
you in chains, and examine the female apartments of your house.*' I ampr$* 
seating an extreme case: but I believe it is not an unusual one. Thefmdof 
that is, that a man gets a shop established, which is not and never was wanted 
by the people, and is only caused by the Native Agent of a very far distant 
Commissioner. I have heard of a case where such a man, "when entrapped by 
the Native Agent, fled, and left his fixtures and bis license paid in advance, as, 
the only way of escaping ; 1 know not that circumstance from my own ex]>e- 
rienee, hut I heard it. 

• * 

7801. Ijord Broughton.) Do you mean as the only way of his escaping from 

keeping a liquor shop ? r 

Yes. Your Lordships may not understand it; but the Natives in India who 
wear the badge of the Company, with small salaries, great powers, and who are 
away from their European superiors, can do very extraordinary things;- the 
worst feature of the system is, that the Abkari European Commissioner is 'so 
far awaf from his subordinates. 

7802. Lord Ashburton.} The Abkari Commissioner is commended or blamed 

by his superiors according to the amount of revenue which he can raise from 
that source, is not he t , 

My impression is that that is the general test, of a good officer in India. 

• 7808. He is tempted in consequence to wink at many practices which h<* 
would otherwise reprehend ? 

Not the European Commissioners; l believe the civil servants, as a body, 
wink at nothing : I wish to testify my high admiration of their honesty, as far 
as lies in their power; but they cannot do much, and arc themselves the strongest 
condcmners of the Abkari. v 

7804. Chairman .] Then your answer, as to the estimation in which an officer 
is held being dependent upon the amount of revenue which he collects, referred 
to the Native officers, and not to the European superintendents 1 

1 think, also, the rule applies to the European officer, and it applies to every 
subordinate ; but the European is not induced by the rule to unrighteous act*. 

7806.- Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Will fou state to the Committee the opinion 
you formed with reference to the working of the salt duty in the districts of 
India in which you resided ? 

I believe it is an oppressive tax, and it certainly is the greatest temporal curs* 
upon the country . 

7800. Will you describe in what way you think it acts as such a great 
curse l 

The price is a very large one, and the article Is so filthy that I did not know 
it was salt when l saw it . The natives call it black salt, as contrasted with tV 
white 4 salt, which is sold to Europeans. 

780/. ( Chairman. ] Is it your opinion, with respect to the salt tax, that it is 
the nature of the tax which renders it so oppressive, and that the same amount 
of money derived from the natives by some other impost would be less oppressive ? 

Infinitely less oppressive. 1 think to tax water or rice or salt, in India must 
be a sure way to injure the country ; to place it under disadvantages incom- 
parably greater than the amount of the tax. I do not believe the salt tax 
represents more than one-third of the imposition, and yet the article is infinitely 
deteriorated, which would be otherwise sold perfectly pure ; for the datives are 
so cleanly in their habits, that sugar, pepper and spices are pure, while salt is 
filthy. • m 

7808. -Lord Bishop of Oxford.] When you say it does not represent one- 
third of the impost, do you mean that the people are made to pay three times as 
much as the Government actually receives ? * 

l think they give ttV. for the salt which the Government tax at 2#., arid p ay 
perhaps twice as much as the Government would charge. The Government seii 
it to the large dealers in quantities- of not less than 50 maunds. The people 
buy the inferior salt from the second, third or fourth monopolist dealer. Tm 1 
reason I think the salt tax such an evil is that I was living in a counfrywher*' 
it is an element of health, so much sd, that worms are the prevailing t^ease of 
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and I believe this to be-tbe cause, too, of the fatal consequences which 
are the result of many other diseases. 

7fi&9. In your estimation, it is a direct tax upon a necessary article of fowl 
ofthe poorest classes ? 

I look upon It as a monster grievance ; and, though l speak with feeling, l am 
not exaggerating in that expression. 

7810. It is a grievance of that particular kind, that* it is not a tax* in any 
sense upon the superfluities of the rich, hut. it is a tax upon the essential neces- 
saries of the poor ? 

As far as the iimount of the tax goes,»it exacts as much from the ryot; sub- 
sisting on 2 d. a day as it does from the zemindar with a million of money in 
Calcutta : the one. cannot' eat more salt, than the other. 

7811. Earl of .Eden borough.] Are the people compelled to pay more for their 
salt now than they were accustomed to pay formerly l 

T dare not venture to say that 1 cannot call to mind that I have heard 
more than a universal complaint of the Company's salt. 

78)2. Lord Wynford. ] Have you ever lived iu the salt producing district ? 

I have passed through it. in thq course of my tour, and rejoiced to find Go- 
vernment. selling salt, there in retail, in order to hinder the illicit manufacture. 

7813. Are there many labourers employed there? 

J never went into their manufactories. 

7814. Do not you think the unlimited introduction of European salt would 
interfere a good deal with the labour of the people : 

1 dp not propose that. .My proposition would be this: to let the natives 
manufacture their salt 'as they do their other commodities; or if the Govern- 
ment wants a tax upon salt, though 1 think any tax upon it would be injurious, 
let the Government, distribute the salt under their own authorities, as they dis- 
tribute spirits now. lx*t them take as much pains to distribute and maintain 
the quality of salt as the}' now do to distribute and regulate* the standard of 
spirits, and let them take as much pains to keep spirits in Calcutta as they do to 
keep salt there, the sale of which latter .they limit to not less than 50 rnaunds ; 
;md thus two of the greatest evils in India, connected with the English Govern- 
ment, would be, iu my opinion, imaeh mitigated. 

7815. Earl of Ellen borough . j You mean that the Government should under- 
take to act as retail dealers* iu salt ? * 

That is rather m. strong expression. 1 should like to see tlu; superintendent 
of suit ehowkies exercise the same cheek and influence upon the side, and quality 
as he now docs upon tlu* taxation of salt. They should also retail it much more 
than they do. 

7810. When you travelled in the. country, did you travel in a palanquin at 
night, or did you ride in the day ? 

I went altogether in a small native boat. 

7817* Did you land only at night ? 

I took care to stop every night, and landed whenever there were villages, to 
preach the* Gospel. 

7818. Did you stop in the middle of the day to preach ? 

If we like to preach in the morning, we can preach till ten o’ clock ; but in 
the afternoon we can preach from four till seven o’clock, and in the cold weather 
all the day. 

7819. Did you stop at any village wherever it occurred to you to do so, and 
enter it and begin at once to preach ? 

I think 1 stepped at 600 villages during those seven months. 

7820. You were in three villages a day ? 

1 calculated that I was. 

Z821. Did many ofthe Natives cofoe to hear your 
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. :&ie Rev, * $ife’2.''' As you went away So soon, you coul tf tiot t^l what effeCtyori friridueed 

W. Keane, M. A. yfejfiy ’easily ? 7 

• very true; I made only a short visit: 1 preached : 'the ' «gtlv^ti^.^€lu i l^ * 

■ ' S3 ‘ proclaimed a Saviour, God’s Sou as the Saviour of the world, and that through 

Him their sins would be forgiven ; and then took care to read til Scriptures in 
their hearing, which answered For a sermon, for I was riot able to speak well ; 
and ultimately, before I left, I gave those who would come to me, , arid wfio 
would take and read it from my hand, a Gospel to take home. 

7823. Lord Broughton.'] Did you ever return to those villages ? 

No ; my tour was strictly an itinerating one. * vy 

7824. You had no opportunity, therefore, of seeing the effect which was pro,, 

duced by your exertions ? ?• 

No; if it were not God’s work, you could expect no effect.: you declare the 
truth ; they feel the want of it before you come to them, and then God blesses 
that truth. 

7825. Lord Bishop of Oxford. ] Did the character of the Government’s native 
servants appear to you to be very injurious to the Hindoos r 

I have already given a specimen, in the case of the salt ehowk^p and abkari; 
1 think that the character of the Government native servants imposes an awful 
responsibility upon the Government. . 

7820. Will you explain that answer to the Committee ? 

I allude to their character and their practices. 

782/. To what do you attribute that evil ? 

To the wickedness of their natural hearts, uncontrolled by circumstances ; 
their principle seems to me to be to oppress and to cheat and to extort bribes ; 
and I believe that that is tin* means by which they obtain by far the largest, 
amount of their income. 

7828. Have there not been recently published in India, autobiographies and 
other works, giving the history of such people, .and the way in which they make 
their fortunes ? 

The ■“ Calcutta Review’’ constantly exposes it ; it is notorious that a native 
servant, having three rupees eight annas, or seven shilling?? a month, if he gets 
into a Government office, is in a fair way to 'make a fortune. 

7829. You know, probably, a book called “ The Autobiography of Panehcow- 
reykah ” r 

Yes, that is a notorious story in the “ Calcutta Review” iff must have been 
written by an Englishman. He takes the instance of a ma-p whose- name signifies 
“ Five Cowries” ; lie puts him into a subordinate office under the Government ; he 
takes this man through all the courts of the Government- — the judicial, revenue, 
magisterial, abkari, salt, opium, the registry and the whole zemindary system, 
and in a sarcastic and ridiculous way he puts forth all the usages which Ore 
notoriously carried out, and by which this man ultimately obtains a fortune, 
ridfs on a white elephant, and owns a zemindary. 

7830. Do you think that the picture, though it may be exaggerated, is in the 
main true ? 

Undoubtedly, it is true. It is a notorious thing that property passes away 
from those who do riot get into the Government service, and gets into the hands 
of those, who can obtain a situation under the Government. The salary of those 
servants is so exceedingly small, compsired with their power and responsibilities, 
that the natives only value those appointments ; and I am certain that those who 
give them those appointments estimate the value of them by what cari be got 
out of tlem by a system of oppression and the extortion of bribes.* 

7831. Earl of Elknhormgh.] Do not those persons take particular care to 
send their sons to English schools ? 

. They do* ... 

7832. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Would those evils he corrected by raking 

pay and the position of those servants ? . • . . ; a>f<*;.& : v- 

That is the way it was corrected in the case of Europeans in 

hv ,vr: : ' they 
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they were almost as bail as the Natives are, and from the same cause, the want of 
moral character and the extremely small incomes they received. They made 
fortunes of 10,000/. a year, when the salary of a member of Council was 300 /. a 
year. I think the first step to be adopted is to pay a man according to his responsi- 
bility ; then you may exact the same perfect integrity which is maintained by 
ihe European. I think the Europeans do wink at the misconduct of their native 
servants in taking bribes; that is too universally the case for us to suppose they are 

not thoroughly familiar with it. 

• 

7833. Do you attribute this evil in some degree to the native's not being ad- 
mitted to the higher circles of society ? 

If you put a native into a position of' influence, you give him self-resptfct ; if 
you throw him along with the European, he is likely to imitate the same honesty 
which he sees exhibited by a European : besides that, such an association would 
cut him off from the mean hahits of the ill-paid peasant class. 

7834. Do you think there would be any insuperable difficulties in raising the 
position of native servants of that class : 

1 long greatly to see them raised. The present state of things injures the in- 
fluence of our Christianity greatly : the Natives do not make a distinction 
between a Goyernment ami its religion. They say — “ We cannot get into any 
positions of influence under this Christian Government as we used to do under 
tin; Mahomedans.” 1 have no doubt in m} - own mind that the -Natives might 
fill very high offices with as much advaulage to the State as to themselves ; their 
knowledge of the language and the usages of the people, and even their manner 
of understanding the faults and deceits of their fellow-subjects, would greatly 
assist the ultimate ends of justice ; the want of that is felt very mush. 

783”). l-iord Brought rp*.] Would you make a Native a member of Council ? 

That would he infinitely too groat a step to take at once ; if I did it, 1 wovdd 
do it only after I had tried him in the office of a Collector, and found that he 
was trustworthy, arid was separated from the native cliques ; then, I think, a 
Native in the Council would exercise a good influence. 

7830. Lord Bishop of Oxford. J Would such an elevation of the character of 
the lower native servants of the Company tend greatly to improve the condition 
of the lower orders by preventing their being spoiled, as they now are ? 

It would : it would provide a market for native jewelry, and for all the great 
state which the Nawab of Moorshedabad and the Nawab of the Deccan now 
possess, [f the Native were in high office under the Government, he would keep 
up such a native state, amlMistribute his wealth in the purchase of native com- 
modities instead of English products. 

7837. If you could raise the character of the mass of the native servants who 
come in contact with the lower orders of people, would not that deliver the 
latter from one great means by which they are spoiled : 

1 think it would- 

7838. Earl of ElUnbo rough.] Does not the Nawab of Moorshedabad lay out 

the. larger portion of his income on women ? * 

7839. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Are there not still many inhuman rites allowed 
in India? 

There is one so fearful that it is almost the only prominent one in my mind at 
the present moment ; 1 allude to the Ghaut murders in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

7840. To what extent is that system still continued in India? 

There is an article iu the “ Calcutta Review ” on the subject, which I think is 
too strong : it says that there are, at least 1 ,000 a day brought down to the 
Ganges to he exposed, and ultimately to be put into the water. 

7841. Lord Broughton.] You do not believe that statement, do you : 

The way in which the “ Calcutta Review ” argues is this : and this is given on 
the authority of native essayists. There are 40,000,000 in the Gangetic Valley ; 
1,000,000 of those die within reach of the water, and half that number are 
brought down to the water ; but to make sure, Says the reviewer, we may take 
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iyth July 1853. 7842. Lord Bishop of Oxford ] Is it your impression that that statement is 

— ■ ■ much exaggerated ? 

I cannot speak of this. I could seldom, T think, take a walk of seven miles 
without seeing from 4 to 12 sick people on the banks of the river. 

7843. Lord Elphinstone .] When you were travelling in boats in the way you 
described, had you a great many opportunities of seding them ? 

Constantly : there, rarely' was a day that 1 did not see the sick at the Ghauts. 

7844. Karl of Ellenhorough.] Were not they there for the purpose of bathing: 
No ; they are brought down in their beds to die then'. 


7845. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is not it believed that those practices are 
often resorted to merely for the purposes of murder ? 

[ traced two such instances ; and, of course, in such a place as India particu- 
larly, wherever they have the powcf of murdering, you maybe sure they will do 
so sometimes, it is a most awful opportunity : the priest Inis it on his lips to 
say, this man is fated to die, and upon the priest uttering that sentence, it only 
remains — in spite, it may be, of his own earnest entreaties — to hand him over to 
the hired bearers, who bring him from one to three days’ walk to the Ganges, 
away often from his relations, and place him on the banks of the river, beneath 
the sun by day and the dew by night. There ivas one instance, which w as given 
me by a gentleman, a doctor in Calcutta; he narrated to me the case of a very 
rich Baboo in Calcutta, whom he, heard was gone to the water : he immediately 
went to a gentleman, now’ high in office in Calcutta, and said, “ Baboo So-and-so 
is gone to die at the Ganges, and l do not believe lie is very ill.” The two went 
down to the water-side, ; the Baboo was in considerable State there ; flu* gentle- 
man asked them how the* money was left; they said, “ lie has left his money to 
his relations.” “ Has the will been carefully drawn out?" said the (European. 
“ Oh, yes, by a lawyer and they showed him the will. I should inform your 
Lordships that the doctor said, in the hearing of the European, “ l am ready to 
swear that this man may live for a month.” 'The European took up the will, on 
which thousands, if not many tens of thousands, of pounds depended, and tore 
it up and threw it into the water, and said, “ If this man* dies at the Ghaut, 
I will have von up for murder, for this doctou tells me he may live for a month." 
The man was brought home and was alive, \ believe, when the medical man told 
me of it in Calcutta. 

v 

7840. Earl of Etlenborough.] llow long afterwards ? 

Years afterwards. 


7847- Ijord Bishop of Oxford. J Is there good reason to believe that this prac- 
tice might be safely suppressed by the Government r 

I think so. It would be by far the most difficult work which has ever been 
done on the subject of inhuman rites ; this practice is far more prevalent than 
any other, and I should be disposed to think that the way of meeting it is by 
sayifig that where a murder had been proved to have been wilfully committed, 
the punishment should be hanging : so putting the whole affair under the 
|»oliee, as a security for the lawful administration of it. It would also interpose 
the difficulty, in the fact of the native officials having any thing to do with it, 
which would soon make the thing such a source of trouble and litigation, that 
l think it would gradually disappear, until at length the Government could forbid 
its repetition at all. 1 am not prepared to say that you could now' forbid 
heathens taking their sick to the Ganges, because it, is their great hope of 
salvation. Also, I think it would be becoming in our Government to forbid the 
gross exhibitions of men passing through the streets with iron rods through their 
tongues, and of men half naked swung by the sinews of their backs, and of npiny 
other horrid tortures : just as they prevent indecent exhibitions, of the person, so 
I think the police might forbid those cruel spectacles. The human sacrifices 
among the Khoud tribes are l>eing vigorously suppressed, I understand. 

7848. Lord Elphinstone . j They are self-inflicted cruelties ? 

They are ; also among inhuman rites. I wish much to call your attention to a 
very’ much to be pitied person, and that is the poor Hindoo women servants of 

the 
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the temples— -the dancing women. T think the Government might inquire, with 
good effect, how they are obtained, and how they are detained, and what becomes 
of them at last. ' f think it is a description of slavery that exists in the country 
of a most awful character. 

7849. Earl of FMeti/mvugh. J Is not it the fact that old women frequently buy 
little children of the most tender years, and bring them up to this employment at 
tlie temples ? 

Buying children is not the custom of the country, but there are many children 
who are left orphans. We want the Government to adopt some means of pro- 
viding a home for orphans, for tin* ehildren of criminals, and for children„after a. 
famine. 

7850. W ore you ever at Allahabad ? 

v 4 

No, 1 never was so high as Allahabad. 

7851. Have you ever heard of a school there for orphans ? 

Yes, the missionaries provide a home there, or rather near Agra. 

* 

7852. 1 refer to a school supported by the Commissioner at tin* station : 

1 was not aware that then* was such an institution. 

785:i. I.ord Bishop of Oxford.] Is the Government still connected in any way 
with idolatry in India ! 

Yes. 

7854. Will you state in what way r 

It is connected with idolatry as being connected with the estates of the temples 
in Southern India. 

7855. Is there any connexion existing which you think it would be easy for the 
Government to terminate ? 

It does not fall within my province to consider whether it would he easy or not. : 

I believe the Government do superintend properties belonging to the temples, 
and that they do exercise patronage in the temples in Southern India, and that 
that they do grant a sum of money still to Juggernaut, and 1 would ouly say i 
wish they would relieve themselves from these. 

785(5. Lord Broughton. } The connexion with Juggernaut has altogether ceased, 
has not it '! , 

No. I believe, not. 

785/. Lord Wyn/ord. j Have not the Government refused to accept any trust 
whatever with respect to Heathen temples ? 

I believe there is such an Act passed, and that your Lordships pressed it; the 
East India Company urged it, and the civil servants in India united in it. ; hut the 
thing is not vet done. 

7858. Has not it been in some degree a subject of complaint among the. Natives, 
and among others also, that the cause of education has been hindered, because, 
where the care of a temple or a trust connected with a temple has been added to 
the care of a school, the Government have, on that account, refused the charge 
altogether ? 

I never heard of the case. 

•f 

7859. Lord Stanley of Aldcrley.j Are the Committee to understand that you 
consider the only instance in which the Government art: in any way connected 
with idolatry to be in the administration of some of the estates of the temples ? 

In the .'ulministration of estates, in the patronage of the temples, and in 
the payment to Juggernaut, which is a money payment ; I may be wrong in the 
last instance, but that is my impression. 

7860. Earl of JUllenborough.] You were not in India when the payment ceased 
which had been demanded from pilgrims to Gya and Juggernaut, were you : 

No. 

7861. Did you ever happen to hear that there were many more pilgrims in 
the subsequent year ? 

I have undoubted reason to believe that the number of those pilgrims lias 
decreased ; and I desire, having expressed my regret at the existence of things 
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which are to be complained of, to testify, as a missionary, my dutiful acknow- 
ledgment of the immense advances which have been made by our Government. 

7862. Chairman.'] In what respect ? 

In the severance of the Government from those temples and pilgrim taxes, in 
the withholding military honour from those gods, and in the reduction of the 
prestige of the Government connexion with Juggernaut and many other falfft 
gods. 

7863. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] What is the nature of the patronage which 
you state that the Government exercise in the appointments to the temples ? 

When the appointment falls vacant, instead of the priests themselves appoint- 
ing to those different offices, the representative of the East India Company does 
k $e, I believe. 

7864. To what office ? 

To the office of priest. 

7865. Lord E/phinstone.]h\ what temple? 

In the temples in Southern India ; in fact, we have now only the remains of 
the general system which existed universally some years ago in Bombay and 
Madras, of the Government having the protection of all the heathen temples, 
and all their property. 

7866. Do you mean the Committee to understand, that at Madras the priests 
are still appointed bv the Government officers ? 

I am under that impression. 

7867. You do not state it of j our own knowledge ? 

I do not, because 1 have not been into the Mofussil at Madras. 

7868. Lord Stanley of Alderley.] Do you know of any instances of your own 
knowledge in which a priest has been appointed bj r the Government ? 

I do not. 

7869. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Have you been led to form an opinion as to 

the success of the administration of education in India by the present Govern- 
ment r « . . ' 

That was my immediate calling ; education was the missionary duty which 
the Bishop of Calcutta designed for mo, and to which I specially turned my 
attention. 

7870. You therefore gave your best attention to the general subject of educa- 
tion in India ? 

I did so. ' 

7871. Earl of Ellenlmrough.] Were your emoluments derived from the Govern- 
ment, or from contributions from individuals .*’ 

Prom the endowment of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

7872. Was that a payment from the Government ? 

No ; St. Paul’s Cathedral has an endowment, and out of that endowment l 
was paid. 

7873. You were not a Chaplain in the service of the Government r t 

No. 

7874. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Will you state to the Committee your impres- 

sion as to the efficiency of the plan of the present Government, as it is being 
carried out. for the education of the natives of India : , 

I think the Government plan is highly efficiently carried out. T. visited mos , 
if not all, of the large English schools in Bengal, and* many of the smaller ones, 
and some of the vernacular schools of the Government, and I do unhesitatingly 
testify that my impression of their efficiency was, l think I may say, universal; 
I believe they were all in an efficient state. 

7875. From what class do they derive their pupils ? 

From the richest classes. 

78/6. Do the Government make any provision for the education of the poorer 

There are some vernacular schools ; I except them from what I say ****?*.£* 
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efficiency of the schools the Government vernacular schools are in an inefficient 
condition, as far as I saw them. 

78/7 ■ The schools of the efficiency of which you have spoken are only calcu- 
lated for pupils of the higher class ? 

For pupils who learn English, and can afford to pay for doing so, and who fire 
apnsequcntly exclusively of the higher class. 

7878. When you say that they are in a highly efficient condition, will you 
state to the Committee whether you have any impression as to the effect which 
the education given in them lias upon the pupils '! 

I think it raises them very much in the knowledge of English literature and 
science ; it makes them acquainted with the ideas of Shakespeare, and t£w$facts 
of English history and Cambridge book-work in mathematics, in which fclrfy are 
as proficient as youths in our grammar-schools ; in fact, much more so. •• \ 

7879. Does it qualify them for employment in offices of importance undei £hc 
Government ? 

I believe the Natives expect it will do so ; but I think it is doing so muds' 
less than was expected. The Natives go to the Government School with the 
expectation of its being an access to Government employment ; but I do not 
think that the Government servants who have the patronage much like an 
English taught student. 

7880. Chairman .] From wliat source do you derive your belief that the civil 
servants who have the patronage are disinclined to employ those who have been 
educated at the English schools ? 

From personal intercourse ; one gentleman, who was Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, told me that he offered an appointment worth 1 (> rupees a month to a man 
who had been a scholar in the Government College ; the milu refused the 
appointment, as being beneath bis expectations ; he continued for three years, 
1 think, without employment, anil ultimately he inquired again of his patron, 
and obtained the same situation, the patron making that the occasion for saying 
to me that he considered the airs of these highly-taught students injurious to 
the interests of the State ; they were not willing to begin at the bottom ; they 
had scholarships perhaps of 10 rupees a month, and they were not willing to 
take situations of IB rupees a month. 

7881. Lord Stanley of Alderley.*] Are those the only grounds which lead you 
to form the opiniou that, the civil servants of the Government are indisposed to 
give appointments to the more highly-educated Natives ? 

That was m\c instance. I can call to mind several civilians who have conveyed 
to me the same impression, that high-flown European education is not the best 
preparation for useful sendee to the State ; their expectations are as much above 
as their qualifications are below the practical standard of Government employ. 

7882. ljord Bishop of Oxford .] What is your impression of the moral effect 
of English instruction communicated chiefly by heathen teachers ? 

I think the effect is certainly evil ; it does away with a great deal of the 
influence of heathen discipline. The heathen superstition exercises eonsiddtable 
control over society, and the high European education does away with that alto- 
gether, but does not substitute any moral principle in its place ; on the con- 
trary, the example of the Government in not teaching the Bible, and in not 
inculcating religious principles, has a further demoralizing effect. The Natives 
say, “ If the Government put away their religion to please us, we may put away 
our truth, we may put away any principle we please if they do it.” 1 think the 
effect is grievously demoralising ; I think also it tends to produce evils in the 
country which the Government knows nothing about ; it gives to the native 
mind that unity of opinion which before it never had ; it gives to them political 
thoughts, which they get out of our European hooks, but which it is impossible 
to reconcile with our position in that country, political thoughts of liberty and 
power, which would be good if they were only the result of a noble ambition of 
the natural mind for something superior, but which, when they arise without 
religious principles, produce an effect which, to my mind, is one of almost 
unmixed evil, live following are a few authorities on the moral evils of the 
present Government instruction : the Bishop of Calcutta, in a recently pub- 
lished letter, says, “The Government education system is a blot upon the 
(20. 40.) p p 3 Honourable 
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Honourable Court’s administration, involving the most awful guilt before 
Almighty God.” The Bishop of Madras writes, “ I have long regretted and 
mourned over the Government system of education ; it is a real evil, and must 
not be permitted to continue. Is it to be endured that a Christian Government 
should absolutely exclude Christianity from their instruction, and prohibit their 
teachers from referring to it in their teachings ? The loudest voice must be 
raised against this crying evil by all that regard the best interests of India.” A 
civilian in the highest position of the service thus writes : “ All your best exer- 
tions, then, should be put forth to remove this great paramount defect from the 
Government scheme, viz. the absence in it. of moral training or instruction : I 
doubt if this omission do not render it, ill its general influence on society, rather 
noxious than beneficial.” And an intelligent Native says, “ Natural religion 
has been carefully excluded from places of instruction, and the tree of error and 
moral depravity has been planted thereby.” 

7883. Lord Stanley of Aldorley.] Is it your opinion that, education, unaccom- 
panied -with instruction in the truths of Christianity, is an unmixed evil to the 
Natives of India : 

No; because our English education is unmixed with Christianity. You 
cannot wholly take Christianity out of an English education, and therefore there 
is a great deal of real Christianity imparted, though the Government, pretend to 
say they teach none. I believe they teach a great deal ; and it is that which 
gives us great encouragement with regard to the rt lilts of this system of English 
education. v 

7884. Lord Bishop of Oxford.} Do you mean that, while the Government 

profess to exclude direct Christian instruction, yet, in teaching the natives 
Christian literature, they incidentally convey to them a great deal of Christian 
truth: * ‘ 

Of course. Shakespeare, though by no means a good standard, is full of reli- 
gion; it is full of the common sense principles which none but Christian men can 
recognize. Sound Protestant Bible principles, though not actually told in words, 
are there set out to advantage, and the opposite often condemned. So with Gold- 
smith, Abercrombie on the Mental Powers, and mam other hooks which arc 
taught in the schools, though the natives* hear they are not to be proselyted, yet 
such hooks have undoubtedly sometimes a favourable effect* in actually bringing 
them to us missionaries. * 


788."). Lord Stanley of Alderley.j Do you think that the natives would attend 
the schools if the truths of Christianity" were taught ostensibly in the schools ? 

lam certain they would. They come to the Missionary schools; (in, 000 or 
70,000 of them come there, while only 25,000 come to the Government schools; 
and we always teach • the Bible in every one of the schools. 


7880. Lord Mont eagle of Brandon.] Is not it notorious that the Missionary 
schools are entirely disconnected from the Government • 

Yes; the natives know, though it took them a long time to persuade them of 
it, that the Government is entirely indifferent to Christianity. 


7887. Do you think the effect of your religious instruction would be such as 
you describe it. to be, if you were considered to be the agents of the Government, 
acting under their authority, and complying with their directions ? 

I think we should meet with great difficulties which we do not meet with 
now. 


7888. Earl of Ellen borough.} You never told the natives that you were a Mis- 
sionary Canon of the Cathedral, did you ? 

The\ r never asked me ; they knew I was a missionary . from my Bible in rov 
hand. 

7889. If they had supposed that you were connected with the 'Cathedral, 
would that have interfered with your success, do you think ? 

Certainly not. 

7890. Would not that have appeared like a connexion with the Government ? 
But the connexion should be very marked; they would not, I think, te&e 

notice of such a circumstance as that ; . it would be 1 only in the case of the Go- 
vernment 
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veroment itself coining forward in a prominent and direct way, that any diffi- 
culty might arise. 

7891. Lord Wynford.] l)o not you think it would be fairer to say, the Go- 
vernment are impartial between the different religions, instead of saying they 
are indifferent to the Christian religion ? 

w [ think myself that the Government, as a Government, though not as indivi- 
duals, regard themselves very much in the light of administrators, not of the 
Christian law but of the laws of India. I think there are certain difficulties in 
India which art 1 inseparable from a Christian Government, having the adminis- 
tration of a heathen land. 

7892. Still, in their position, they .cannot he indifferent to the wish to spread 
the doctrines of the Christian religion ? 

If I were not afraid of having my expression misunderstood, 1 should say 
there is more than indifference ; the Government rather lean against the mis- 
sionaries. It is true, ostensibly the opposition to missions does not now exist ; 
the missionary is now allowed admission to the country, and he is even pro- 
tected ; but I am certain that the Natives are aware of the fact, that the Last 
India Company, as such, have no sympathy with, nothing to do with missions ; 
they take care to make the people know it. 

7893. Lord Jlrouy/itou. j Are you aware- that the East India Company have an 
Established Church in India? 

Yes. 


7891. The Natives, therefore, cannot believe that the Government of India, 
having an Established Church, and paying for that Church, and giving encou- 
ragement to it, are indifferent to the religion which the Established Church is 
hound lo teach, and does teach ? 

The strength of the Establishment is not much to the honour of religion in 
India: and l think it appears too manifest that that act is for tin* advantage of 
Europeans, and not for the spread of Christianity. 


7 89a. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Was not there a universal belief, that in 1 81 7 
a despatch was sent from the Court at home, forbidding the Company’s servants, 
directly or indirectly.- either in their public or their private acts, to help forward 
the cause of missions ? * 

I was resident in Calcutta at the time the matter became notorious in the 

public papers, and in conversation among Europeans. 

> 

7890. Such g, belief existed generally ? 

So generally, that on the anniversary meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society, the civilians (and we had very rnanv civilians who support missions) 
absented themselves from the platform. A merchant took the chair, and gave 
as a reason for his presence in the chair, when* a member of the Comical used 
ordinarily' to sit, that it was thought better to bow while the .wave passed over 
them, and that if they' were quiet, and the Company's servants did not appear, 
the law would not be put into operation ; that law being said to he this, that no 
covenanted servant of the Company should assist, directly or indirectly, in mis- 
sion work, and refusing to recognize any' distinction between acts done in his 
private and his public capacity. It is trailed the Gagging Despatch ; but I 
believe it has been much exaggerated, and perhaps, if vie saw the paper itself, 
we should find it very different from that which has been represented concern- 
ing it. 

789". Lord Ahmtaujle of Braitdon.j Supposing the Government connected 
themselves with the missions with which you have been associated, what effect 
would he produced upon your labour^ ; would they he much more efficient, or 
less so if you were recognized as a Government servant? 

I think hitherto the opposite cause has worked well ; hut I have such confi- 
dence that God is doing wonders in India, that I believe if the Government were 
to give its sanction now wisely to Christian missions, that would work well also. 


7898. Having regard to your own experience, should you expect greater suc- 
eei&in the mission with which you are connected, if you were known and recog* 
(20.40.) p p -4 nized 
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Tfk Rcv* nized as a Government servant, instead of being an independent Christian, acting 
IV. Kean*, M.A. upon your private motives of charity and duty ? 

ittM«iy , s853. 1 mUOh prefer 1Uy l ,re8ent P osition - 

7899. You think that it is more efficient, and renders you more capable of 
extending religious knowledge ? 

I Hunk so ; missions must be a voluntary work, and 1 think they do best 
when they are free from the entanglements of the Government; but still Govern- 
ment has to fulfil its duty to God and the people in the matter. 

7000. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] To return to the subject of education; does 
the Government give any other assistance to the education of the lower orders 
of Hindoos than that which you have mentioned ? 

They do in a slight degree ; in the North-Western Provinces the Governor is 
carrying out the system of village schools, I believe. v 

7001. When we took possession of India, we found a certain amount of edu- 
cation very widely spread through the country, did we not r 

Very widely. 

7002. Have we in any way taken that up, and engrafted it upon our own 
system ? 

Wc have not, that I know of. 

7003. Is it your impression, from what you have observed, that a union of 
the two systems might have taken place with great effect ? 

I think it might, if the Government had entered into the subject of education 
as they ought to have done ; but I think its present puny efforts could have 
had but little effect if they had been employed in any way ; I think, if the Go- 
vernment had spent, a vast sum of money, such as would .influence the immense 
multitudes of the population, they thereby might have greatly improved the 
■ indigenous education of the country, which is exceedingly extensive. 

“904. Is it your impression that far too little has been laid out, considering 
the sums received by the Government, upon the education of the people? 

It is their great, omission. India was an inquiring, educated country. I am 
inclined to think that there is no country in the world where so many people 
know their A B C, and can understand a bazaar account, as India. As there is 
certainly an open door for missions, so there «was an open cloor for the Govern- 
ment to do good in the way of education. 

790;>. Is it your impression that it was necessary tv exclude the teaching of 
the Bible from the schools which the Government aided ? 

I am eertain it was not necessary. 

7900. Ho you think that the admission of' the Bible freely into them would 
have alarmed the native, mind ? 

I am sure they would have eared as little for the Bible in its religious character 
as we do for Homier. 

7907- You therefore believe that, with perfect safety, it might have been 
introduced into the Government schools? 

I am certain it might. 1 am disposed to think, at the present moment, there 
is not much, if any, difference of opinion on the subject. T he followingis the pub- 
lished opinion of Mr. J. Kerr, M. A., Principal of Hooghly College, and before that 
Principal of the Hindoo College, Calcutta: — “ The question of introducing the 
Bible as a class-book appears to turn upon another question, viz., whether such a 
measure would he accept able, or at least not positively unacceptable, to the natives. 
All that 1 have observed, from personal intercourse with the students, (pads me 
to believe that the introduction of the Bible, in a quiet and unostentatious man- 
ner, would, in the present day, create very little alarm. The more intelligent 
’ students would view it with satisfaction, and welcome it as a new means of im- 

provement. But would not the parents be alarmed and dissatisfied? The 
parents, if left to themselves, would look on with a feeling of indifference. Few 
of them would be aware of the change, or feel any interest in it, unless pains 
were taken to excite their prejudices. By introducing religious instruction, two 
objects would he gained, to which the Government might lend its support with- 
out being blamed for art undue desire to propagate the Gospel. First, the stu- 

, dents 
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dents •would life supplied with the means of forming a correct estimate of the The bSk. 
Christian religion, which has exercised such an undeniable influence upon the pro- ]y - Keane, , M.A. 
gress of society. Secondly, the introduction of religious instruction ih a suitable . TT* 
manner might be expected to improve the moral character of the students.” 1)M " ■ 3 3 * 

1 believe the opinion as to the fear of the Bible was an English one, resulting from 
the objections which Papists have to it, and the people thought the Hindoos 
would have the same. The fact is, the Hindoos despise our Bible; they do not 
believe it is the power of God to upset their whole system ; when they do, then 
1 believe they will try to keep it out of the schools if they can. 

7908. The position which the Government has adopted in regard to education 

is that of neutrality, is not it ? •’ 

Yes ; they used to say so. 

7909. Do you tbink that neutrality is really possible in such a ease ? 

1 have already said that it is not ; for I believe they sometimes actually help 
us missionaries, and that certainly is not their avowed object. 

7910. Do you think that the almost enforced uniformity of system, as regards 
education in the different Presidencies in India, is a great evil ? 

I think it hinders our improvement. 

7911. Will you point out to the Committee the way in which you think it .acts 
so as to hinder improvement in education ? 

I feel that the Calcutta system is not a system which has the confidence of 
the civilisms and the people generally in India. It was imported : it was the 
English national system imported into India, and entrusted successively to the 
hands, hot of the Government servants, but of London lawyers. You will find 
that most of those who have developed the Calcutta system of education have 
been gentlemen of mighty minds undoubtedly, but sent out from this country to 
do so, and not servants of the Company ; and that, consequently, the system of 
education in Calcutta, which has been forced into its present efficiency, and 
been thrust on Madras, Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, has hin- 
dered their improvement : the thing is stereotyped. There is no vitality. I 
think if the different Presidencies were, allowed to do that which the hading 
Government servants thought best to do for education, you would see the North- 
western Provinces striking out an immense system of village schools. At 
Bombay you would see the Government trying the system of high literary and 
good vernacular schools. At Madras you would see. them carrying out the 
system of Sir Thomas Monro and Lord Tweeddale, which, in my opinion, is far 
preferable to any other, namely, the system of village vernacular schools, with 
large provincial, schools, and far lower standard of English literature', the 
Scriptures being allowed to those who choose to read them ; and a grant in aid 
as lately proposed by Sir II. Pot.tinger to all efficient schools not connected with 
Government. 

7912. Has not the result of the sfstem of education in Madras, as far as it 
has been allowed to be carried, shown that such would be the case ? 

It has hitherto shown nothing : it appears, as far as we can know the secrets 
of the Government, that they, the Madras Government, will not adopt the 
Bengal system of education, and they are not suffered to adopt any thing else. 

Therefore the money at Madras lias been accumulating till they have funds to 
the amount of 100,000 /., and an income of 10,000 /. a year, out of which income 
they only spend 3,000 /. in educating 200 boys. 

7913. Lord Elphinstoiie .] Who is it that will not adopt the Government 

system at Madras ? * 

Those who have the disposal of the 10,000 /. a year. 

79 M. Who are they ? . 

I presume the Governor in Council. The money is there ; and the only result * 

is, that 200 youths are educated in a very efficient way. 

7913. Lord Broughton.'] When you say the Governor in Council, do you 
mean the present Governor in Council, or are you speaking of the Government 
of Madras generally ? . 

My impression is, from what we can see, that the Governor in Council and 
the preceding Governors, both Lord Tweeddale a,nd Lord Elphinstone, have hit 

( 26 '. 4 o;) # a <4 upon 
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v* upon the best system of education ; but that system of education has never been 
M**' carried out : the reason that it has not been carried out I believe to be some ob- 
,g£ 3 stacle, which is not apparent, the impression being that they are told if you do 
not do as they do in Calcutta, you must not do anything. 

7916. Do you attribute this neglect to carry out that plan of education to the 
present Government of Madras, or to the general, system which has prevailed for 
some time at the Presidency ? 

From what I know of the present Governor’s published sentiments, and those 
of his colleagues in office, and from what I know of Lord Twecddale’s and Lord 
Elphinstone’s published sentiments, I ernnot attribute it to them, because I know 
they have hit upon a scheme which is far preferable to any other scheme, but 
they have not developed their plan : I cannot tell with whom the impediment 
rests ; but 1 know that the present Governor has promulgated the following plan : 
he wishes to have central provincial schools, and an extensive system of village 
vernacular schools ; and he thinks it right to give to the missionary schools, of 
which he speaks in high commendation, a portion of the funds which are at the 
disposal of the State for public education. The Governor has expressed those 
sentiments publicly, and I believe that plan to be best ; but 1 am quite prepared 
to hear that in three years more nothing shall have been done. 

791/* As far as the orders of the Government go, you thiuk they have been 
what they ought to he, only they are not carried into effect ? 

And they have not been so for 30 years past : 1 understand that one reason 
the orders have not been carried out is, that they are told you must not intro- 
duce the Bible. 

7918. Lord Bishop of Oxford, j Lord Tweeddale desired to introduce the Bible 
into the schools at Madras, did not he ? 

His minute was said to contain that paragraph. I think tin* form of his wish 
was this — and l think it was indicative of great penetration and knowledge of 
the subject — that, he would wish the Bible to be introduced into the Government 
schools, but only on the condition that it was introduced into all the Govern- 
ment schools as a matter of course, implying that what he wished to do in 
Madras was perfectly feasible, and would be feasible in every other school in 
India ; 1 understood that that was the force of Lord Tweeddale's minute. 

7919. Are you able to inform the Committee what, is the efficiency of the pre- 
sent ecclesiastical provision for the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction in 
India? 

T am. 

( 

7920. Will you inform the Committee what is the strength of what may be 

termed the ecclesiastical staff in the country ? . 

There are 3 Bishops, and 40 Chaplains, and 80 Assistant Chaplains. -v* 

7921. Is it possible, in your judgment.,* for any man really to overlook such 
a diocese as the diocese of Calcutta, at present reaching from the Vale of Cash- 
mere, in the north-west, to the Island of Singapore, in the south-east ? 

t our Lordships arc quite; able to see that that, is not within reach of the powers 
of one man ; it is a diocese of 2,000 or 3,000 miles long. 

7922. What new Bishoprics do you think it would be most needful at present 
to establish ? 

The threefold Conference of the Propagation of the Gospel, the Christian 
Knowledge, and the Church Missionary Societies have presented Addresses to the 
Prime Minister, and have suggested an increase of the Episcopate in the North- 
West and Tinnevelly, I think. 'Hie Bishop of Calcutta, the Bishop of Bombay, 
and the Bishop and Clergy of Madras, have all pressed that the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta should be relieved of part of his diocese. The following are the resolutions 
of the above three-fold conference : — “ That it is advisable — 1. To press for -’an 
increase of the Episcopate in India : 2. To represent the necessity of an increased 
number of Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains; and to ask for grants in aid 
towards the support of clergymen in the smaller English stations where there is 
no Chaplain or Assistant Chaplain : 3. To recommend the appointment of Native 
Sub-assistant Chaplains, as already recommended by the Bishop of Calcutta, to 
minister to Native Christians connected with the Honpnrable Company’s service: 
4\ To point out the importance of increased means and an improvejd system of 

* . education 
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education in Tndia, ami to call attention to the especial claims of the poorer 
classes of Europeans and East Indians connected \vitli the public service. In 
reference more especially to the subject of education, the following resolutions 
were adopted — 1. That the object for which a yearly sum for educational pur- 
poses is set apart by the East India Government is to promote good general edu- 
cation, to be ascertained on the report of their inspectors, among till classes of 
the inhabitants of India: 2. That every school, in which such general instruc- 
tion as shall reach the standard prescribed by the competent authorities be con- 
veyed, is entitled to share in the benefit of the Government grant : 3. That any 
regulation or usage, which prevents the admission of the Holy Scriptures into 
Schools and Colleges supported by Government, should be discontinued : 4r. That 
the conference desires to submit for consideration the importance of using every 
effort to ameliorate the condition of society in I ndia, and especially of discounte- 
nancing such inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily still too pre- 
valent in that country.” 

7923. Earl of Ellenhorougli. ] The Bishop of Calcutta does not wish to lose 
Singapore, does he ? 

That is not stated in his letter. 

7924. He would not wish it, would he ! 

I think lu: would. 

79 25. Do not you think he would like to have some place which would ensure 
to him a sea voyage ? 

I do not : I believe if there is a man living who does not consider himself in 
the performance of his duty, it is the Bishop of Calcutta. 

7926. A man’s health would suffer very much if he were always confined to 
the Lower Provinces, would not, it; could any Bishop live who was confined to 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal for a number of years? 

As well as the Governor and civilians in high posit ion live ; he would have his 
furlough at stated periods. 

7927. Lord Bishop of Oxford. J Do you consider the number of Chaplains at all 
adequate, to the wants of the servants of the Company and other Europeans 
settled in India ? 

Certainly not ; the Europeans a^e very much distributed, and the Chaplains 
very few. 

7928. Can you state, of your own knowledge, any facts which show the in- 
adequacy of the present number ? 

Yes, I have IkuI opportunity of observing, on the tour to which I have already 
referred. 

<*7929. Will you state to the Committee any facts which will illustrate your 
opinion ? 

My tour led me up the Ganges first, where I met Her Majesty’s 86th Royal Irish 
Fusileers, Lord Gough’s regiment ; there was an epidemic raging among them, 
and 1 found 400 men reduced to nearly 300, 96 or 9" being in hospital ; in their 
position there was no spiritual pastor. From Rajmnhal down to Noarolli, which 
is at the mouth of the river, taking the whole length of the river, with all the 
towns which dot the whole river downwards, there was not a single Chaplain. 
The Chaplain of Dacca happened to be absent. 

7930. Earl of Elleuhorovgh . ] If there had been a Chaplain at any one of those 
stations on the river, he would only have had three persons for his congregation, 
would he ? 

He would not probably have had more than 30 at the smaller ones. 

7931. W'here would he find a congregation of 30 ? 

Aipong the civilians and public servants. 

7932. There are not 30 civilians at .any one of those stations, are t here ? 

I believe that 30 is generally under the mark ; I think the East Indian clerks 
in the offices, and the Europeans, inhabitants in the neighbourhood, would 
Amount to far more than 30 in most of them ; in the larger stations the number 
would he more like 70 . 
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7033. At such a station as Pubna would there be East Indians acting as clerks 
in the office? 

This is the smallest station, and I think a Chaplain would have a congregation, 
not including children, of 25 or 30. I may be wrong. There is a school there. 

7934. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Was there a Chaplain in the Cabool army ? 

Kaye’s history of that expedition, I believe, informs us, tliat with 17,000 
people in that army there was no Christian clergynian. 

Earl of Ellenborough.] Sir William Nott had a clergyman at ffand«.h<u » 
Mr. Allen, and there was a Chaplain with Lord Cough ? ’ 

I think that error will never happen again. I do not think these defects arise 
from any misappropriation of the Chaplains, but I think it is caused by the 
extreme paucity of them. 

7936. lx>rd Bishop of Oxford^] Do you think the qualifications of the Chaplains 
employed in India arc fill that they ought to be ? 

I wish much to suggest that the Chaplains should be required to learn the native 
languages. 1 believe they are at present the only covenanted Europeans who are 
not required to learn them. Military men, civilians and medical men must all leani 
the native languages, and the lack of the knowledge of those native languages on 
the part of a Chaplain renders him, in many respects, an inefficient public servant 
compart'd with the noble servants which every other branch of the Company's 
Service product's. This subject has already been inquired into, as will be seen by 
the following passage from Minutes on East Indian Affairs, House of Commons, 
1832 : “ From a very early period of time, the charge of instructing the Natives 
of India devolved principally on tin? Company’s Chaplains. To excite them to the 
diligent performance of this branch of their duty, the local governments (acting 
underthe orders of the Court of Directors, and under the authority of the Company’s 
charter), occasionally granted to them gratuities for special services rendered in 
the performance of this duty.” “ The authority of the Company’s charter,” above: 
alluded to, is, probably, the following paragraph in the second East India Com- 
pany’s charter, dated 5th September 1698, and which has never been repealed 
or annulled, as far as I know, by later authority : “ And we do further will and 
appoint, that all such ministers as shall be sent to reside in India as aforesaid, 
shall be obliged to learn, within one year after their arrival, the Portuguese 
language ; and shall apply themselves to learn the native language of the country 
where they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the Cientoos, that 
shall be the servants or slaves of the same Company, or their agents, in the Pro- 
testant religion.” . 

7937. Are they paid upon a like scale with the civil servants of the Company ? 

No ; that is one disadvantage of their position, that they have the position of 

civil servants with military' salaries and allowances, and are constantly placed in 
small stations with considerable expenses, but they seldom have the advantages 
which are possessed by military servants of barrack-rooms, ike., and they have not 
an opportunity' of getting staff appointments. 

7938. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Although they arc not paid at so high a rate as 
civilians in India, they' are much better paid than clergymen are in this country, 
are they' not r 

I think a Chaplain is the worst paid covenanted servant in the East Indies. 

7939. Lord Bishop of Oxford:] You are not a Chaplain yourself? 

No. 

7940. Earl of Harrowby.] Is not he better paid than the missionaries jure 
under the various Societies ? 

I am prepared to state that a missionary is a more independent man, generally 
speaking. The missionary has not the same claims upon him to expend money, 
and he has all his wants supplied by r the Society, much the same as a child 
would have by a parent. The Natives in India always charge you according to 
the salary and position which you possess. The missionary has his own voyage 
paid, and has his wife sent home and maintained there, if she is ill; his children 
are provided with education at home, and every other necessary expense which 
the missionary incurs in his cause is provided for him; but the Chaplain has 
himself to meet a great many of those claims, and yet he is really very badly 

paid; 
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and l think their constant and reiterated appeals to Government on this 
are warranted. 

7041. Earl of Elknborough.] Can you state what the salary of a full chap- 
lain is? 

Eight hundred rupees a month. 

7942. About 1,000/. a year? 

Not quite. But the appointments ought not to he called full chaplaincies ; 
according to the letter of the Bishop of Calcutta, an assistant chaplain may never 
get a full chaplaincy ; he is more likely to be entitled to his pension than his 
full chaplaincy. » 

7943. Lord Bishop of Oxford ] Will you explain to the Committee the altera- 
tions which have been made, which produce the results you now speak of r 

An assistant chaplain, at the end of 1“ years, is entitled to a pension ; he is 
likely to get within one or two years of that, period of 1 7 years before the man at 
the bottom of the list of assistant chaplains gets to the bottom of the list of 
full chaplains. This has been caused by reducing the number of full chap- 
lains, to provide salaries for the employment of a greater number of assistant 
chaplains. 

7944. Earl of Elknborough.] lie retires with the pension of a major at the end 
of 17 years, does not he t 

I do not know ; I think not so much. 

7945. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Does not this deficiency of chaplains, as you 
consider it, lead to the injury of what may be calk'd i lie local church in India ? 

It leads, I think, to a very different set of men going out as chaplains com- 
pared with those who used to go out 50 years ago, when they were better paid, 
such as Brown, Martyn, Buchanan, Thomason and Corrie. I mean by this no 
reflection on my brethren in the ministry ; but who would think of now offering 
to a Martyn or Cotterill (both Cambridge senior wranglers) an office of 500 
rupees a month, less than a pilot’s salary, with the position and liabilities of 
a Company’s chaplain, and for the prospect, if life be spared for 15 or 17 years, 
to have the choice of 800 rupees a month, or a pension of less than a third of 
the salary. The higher motive of missionary usefulness in a heathen land, 
which would call forth the ablest men, is not now put before the chaplain. I 
also think our two Bishops’ salaries of *2,400 1. too small, placed as they are by 
the patent of office in the same class w ith members of the civil, military and 
legal professions, with official salaries of from 5,000 /. to 7,000 L a year. Tbe 
increase of the episcopate was effected on the same principle as the increase 
of the chaplains, by the reduction of existing salaries. Concurrent with the 
creation of the diocese of Madras and Bombay, was the reduction of the re- 
spective Archdeacons’ salaries of these places, from 2,000/. to 300/. a year. 
And these Archdeacons’ salaries are now added to chaplains in full employ. 
The ecclesiastical establishment seems paid too little, or all the other services 
far too much. 

7946. Does not it lead to their being obliged to seek their liveliluipd in 
posts which otherwise might he filled by a native or indigenous ministry, sup- 
ported oi) the spot ? 

I think the East India Company’s chaplains eke out some additional income 
by fees, and by occasionally holding offices as the heads of military' schools, 
and officiating" at hospitals ; I think all that, money ought to be expended in 
providing a local clergy on the spot. 1 long to see India do something her- 
self to perpetuate religious principles among the people. I think there are 
ample opportunities for a local church. 

794 7. How many churches are there in Calcutta now ? 

Seven. 

7948. How are they served ? 

By 10 or 12 chaplains, except one church. 

7949. If they were not served by chaplains, but the chaplains were sent to 
places where) in consequence of there being fewer Europeans, there are no 
means of supporting a local ministry, might not those churches be served by 
clergymen whose support was derived from the Christian population there? 

(20. 40.) Q Q 3 That 
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W KcaJelhA < ^ Mlt is a scheme which I myself fully acquiesce in. I think the chaplains 

ought to go to places where the Company’s servants exclusively reside, and 

lgihJuly 1853. that those large tow n congregations should be provided with clergymen paid 
* by themselves; the fees are large, and in some instances endowments exis t, 
or could be found. Ministers’ money could be subscribed, and pew rents 
are taken, I think, in all or most of the ‘churches in Calcutta. 

7950. Lord KlphimtoneJ] By whom are the pew rents received? 

I do not know what becomes of the pew rents, except that 1 am sure they 
are justly disposed of; they are received by the Government servants, pro- 
bably, to maintain the singers and the organist, and the pew openers, an d so on. 

/ 95 1 . Lord Bishop of Oxford. 1 Among those churches is there the new cathe- 
dral built by the Bishop ? 

Yes. 


7952. Was not the sum of 90,000/. subscribed for the building and endow- 
ment of that cathedral ? 

The Bishop had calculated upon that amount. 

7953. W as not he led to indulge hopes, that he would have a charter to 
enable him to found his cauonrics upon a firm footing ? 

I was brought out to India upon that expectation. When I received ray 
appointment, the Bishop told me that Lord Ripon had for some years enter- 
tained the plan, and that, he and the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London had concurred in its feasibility ; and on the strength of the 
Bishop’s plans he collected #he sum of 50,000/. for the building. But perhaps 
your Lordships will allow me to read the Bishop of Calcutta’s own worils upon 
this subject. This is an extract from the Bishop’s Report of St. Paul’s Cathedral : 
“ The Bishop fully expected a Charter of Incorporation fo have been granted 
him when lie had succeeded in raising the necessary funds. The Primate, the 
Bishop of London, the Premier, and the President of the Board of Control, con- 
curred in approving and recommending it. Difficulties, however, chiefly from 
its novelty, arose on the part of the Honourable Court, who submitted that 
during their own charter such an incorporated body as a Cathedral Chapter 
could not be formed without their consent. •> The Bishop, however, expects those 
obstacles to be soon overcome. His circular of June 1839, and the terms he 
used in laying tin* first stone, plainly proposed the erection of a cathedral, which 
involves a chapter of cathedral canons, to guard and manage in a safe and legal 
manner the property committed to them, and to protect the sacred structure. 
After the sum of above 80,000 /. lias been raised, 50,000 /. for the buildings and 
30,000 1. for the Endowment Fund, the Bishop cannot contemplate any con- 
tinued refusal of the charter.” 


7954. Lord Broughton. J What is the date of that pamphlet ? 

1847. 

7955. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Has that charter still been withheld? 

Ye;*. 

“956. Have any reasons been made public for the withholding of it ? 

No. . , 

7957. Is it generally known or understood what the objection to its being 
granted is r 

I believe it is one of the old-fashioned notions which prevail in this co un try, 
like the question as to the Bible in the schools, that it would be dangerous to 
let the missionaries have anv latitude. 

7958. Lord Broughton, j Would such a notion interfere in any way with the 
erection of this cathedral establishment, ? 

Yes, because the cathedral canon was a missionary. The words which the 
Bishop used in laying the first; stone are these : “ In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God blessed for ever, I lay this foundation 
stone of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, Calcutta, designed for a body of 
devout and learned clergy to conduct the worship of Almighty God therein, 
according to the doctrine and discipline of the Apostolic Protestant Church of 
England and Ireland, and to unite with these duties the functions of lecturers, 

on 
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on the evidences of the truth of Christianity, and pastors and teachers amongst 
the Heathen and Mahomedan population" 

7§59. Lord Bishop of Oxford.) Do you think the grant of a charter to the 
cathedral at Calcutta is an important object ? 

Yes, indeed I do. 

7900. Will you state why you think so r 

l think of itself the income which lias been voluntarily contributed indicates 
the importance of the object, anil 1 t hink it is but the first of many similar 
locally endowed institutions, which will spring up if the same protection is 
afforded to them, which I believe would be afforded to any other societjvfor any 
temporal object. I think also the system is well and wisely devised lor Chris- 
tianizing India. I think in such a diocese as Calcutta, it is important that the 
Bishop should have a body of learned men who would lie able to fill up the 
places of siek missionaries to go and visit the schools, to influence the leading 
Europeans in the country, and in every way to supply the missionary exigen- 
cies of the Church in a heathen land. 

7901. Will you state to *the Committee why a charter was needed to give it 
that character, and enable it to discharge those duties ? 

I believe the Bishop desired a charter for that purpose, and that, before lie 
died, he might see his devout objects confirmed and protected by law. To this 
cathedral his Lordship himself gave above 22,000 /. The East India Company 
gave >15,000 /., and our Gracious Sovereign gave a superb service of communion 
plate. 

7962. Lord Klphiuslonc. j Would not they be protected and secured by law 
without a charter • 

No, not by law. There was a large income of 30,000 /. : the Uisljop intended 
to add the Begum Suuiroo's fund, which is, probably, 15,000/. more; that 
makes 15,000 /. His Lordship also intended lo collect, and would have done so 
before this, 15,000/. more, so as to make the whole endowment 60,000/., to 
which it was limited. 

7963. What additional security would be derived from the charter? 

At present the funds are in the hands of two ex officio trustees, who are con- 
stantly absent and changing. If there were a charter, the money would be in 
the hands of a more corporate 'and larger body permanently on the spot. 
.Another advantage is, that the cathedral scheme is essentially connected with 
the charter. Till there hj some political sanction, we cannot entertain the idea 
of a cathedral chapter, such as our Church in its connexion with the State, in 
this country gites to us. 

7964. Lord Bishop of Oxford. | You could not by law create the office of 
Canon in the cathedra! without the sanction of a charter, could you ? 

That is a question rather for your Lordships to decide. In all public bodies 
it is desirable. The Serampore College has a charter conferred by the Sovereign, 
and continued by the East India Company. 

i» 

7965. Earl of Jlarroxvby.] You would by that means have a security for per- 
petual succession, which you could not have without a charter ? 

My impression is that there is not any security without a charter. If it had 
not been for the going out of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, l understand a charter 
would have been granted : indeed I have seen the drafts of the intended charter, 
which had, 1 believe, been passed through the offices of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, and had received their approval ; and as the. corporation was formed by a 
patent, we were on the point of obtaining a patent, without any discussion on 
the subject. 

7966. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] You mentioned that there had been certain 
improvements effected since the last charter ; has not a great deal been done to 
put a stop to the existence of slavery in India ? 

Yes, a very little effort did it ; it was almost, like an accident ; so much so, 
that we missionaries refused to acknowledge it was done. 

7967. Earl of Ellaiborough.) There was a law passed for the purpose, was not 
there ? 

(20. 40.) Q Q 4 1 do 
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T do not know the minute Circumstances. of the case’ but I believe the thing 
was done in a most singular and remarkable way, so as to indicate the impossi- 
bility of retaining slavery consistently with any single human right. My impres- 
sion is, that the only thing that the Government has done has been to permit slave 
testimony to be received for what it is worth. I believe the Government deci- 
sion was to that effect ; and the fact of the testimony of a slave being made 
legal had the effect of upsetting the whole system, so that there is not such a 
thing as slavery thought of now', nor was there any resistance to the passing of 
the Act. It is one of the marvellous instances of what God himself is doing, by 
means of our country, in India. 

7968. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Did not Lord Hardiuge, without any difficulty, 
put a stop to the progress of public works on the Sunday ? 

We have very great reason to be thankful that he did ; it did not cause the 
slightest discussion or trouble. 

7969. Did not Lord Hardinge, with the same facility, do away with the virtual 
sentence of outlawry upon converts, which had previously existed ? 

That was an act' which did great honour to the present Governor-general, 
Lord Dalhousie. 

7970. Do not you infer, from all those circumstances, that the Government 
might, with great safety, be bolder than it has often been in doing away with 
the abuses of heathendom in India ? 

I think so. I think, when w r e see that perhaps 800,000 slaves were emanci- 
pated by a stroke of the pen, and the widows of India freed from suttee by the 
wish of the good Governor-general, we may readily infer that such is the case. 
"We were told at the time that the Government would upset the whole country 
if it touched those practices ; but the result was, that the moment it touched 
them, they fell to pieces. 1 do not know any instance of a humane act of the 
Government creating any really serious outburst amoug the people. 

7971. Will you state the nature of missionary efforts in India at present ? 

Our missionary efforts are threefold ; itinerating, as I have described myself 

as doing, going merely into the villages preaching, and leaving a Gospel ; 
secondly, evangelizing the neighbourhood, settling down, as we are obliged to 
do, during the hot weather, and evangelizing in the neighbouring villages ; and 
thirdly, ami 1 am sorry to say this is the great work of missions now, exercising 
pastoral care of the Christians who come to us : they have so multiplied now, 
that a large number of our missionaries are. really pastors ; besides these, the 
great work of Christian education is strictly missionar). 

7972. What is the present, extent of missionary operations in ‘India? 

The number of missionaries connected with all our Protestant denominations 
(and we really are one in India) is about 100 clergymen ; I speak of missionary 
ministers; besides that, we have some 1,600 Natives employed as agents, who 
have been trained by ourselves, and who are carrying on the work very effi- 
ciently under our own eye. 

7973. Very few of those are in the ministry, are they r 

I think between 20 and 30. 

7974. The great body are catechists and school teachers ? 1 # 

The. general name would be preachers and school teachers. The following 

extract from the “ Calcutta Review” is a full digest of the results of the mission : 
“ At the close of 1850, 50 years after the modern English and American Socie- 
ties had begun their labours in Hindustan, and 30 years since they have been 
carried on in full efficiency, the stations at which the Gospel is preached in 
India and Ceylon are 260 in number, and engage the services of 403 mission- 
aries, belonging to 22 missionary societies ; of these missionaries 22 are ordained 
Natives. Assisted by 551 Native preachers, they proclaim the word of God in 
the bazaars and markets, not only at their several stations, but in the districts 
around them. They have thus spread far and wide the doctrines of Christianity, 
and have made a considerable impression, even upon the unconverted popula- 
tion. They have founded 309 native churches, containing 17,356 members or 
communicants ; these church members form the nucleus of a Native Christian 
community, comprising 103,000 individuals, who regularly enjoy the blessings 
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of Bible instruction, both for young and old. The efforts of missionaries in 
the cause of education sure now directed to 1,345 day-schools, in which 83,700 
boys are instructed through the medium of their own vernacular language ; to 
73" boarding-schools, containing 1,992 boys, chiefly Christian, who reside upon 
the missionaries’ premises, .and are trained up under their eye ; and to 128 day- 
schools, with 14,000 boys ami students, receiving a sound Scriptural education, 
through the medium of the English language. Their efforts in female educa- 
tion embrace 354 day-schools, with 1 1,500 girls, and 91 boarding-schools, with 
2,450 girls, taught almost exclusively in the vernacular languages. The Bible 
has been wholly translated into 10 languages, and the New Testament into five 
others, not reckoning the Scrampore 'versions. In these 10 languages a con- 
siderable Christian literature has been produced, including from 20 to 50 tracts, 
suitable for distribution among the Hindu and Musalman population. Mission- 
aries have also established and now maintain 25 printing establishments. While 
preaching the. Gospel regularly in the numerous tongues of India, they maintain 
English services in 59 chapels for the edification of our own countrymen. The 
total cost of this vast missionary agency during the year 1850, amounted to 
187,000/., of which 33,500/. were contributed in India, not by the Native 
Christian community, hut by Europeans.” 

797». What is the native estimate of those missionary efforts ? 

1 think that we are the most popular men in India. The. missionaries have 
now been a long time in the country ; we live among the people, and we speak 
their language best ; they see us pass the whole of our lives devoted to their 
interests, and without any increase in our salary : a man who has been for 30 
years a missionary 1ms only the same salary which he had when he landed. 

79/t*. Earl of Ellcubo rough. | What amount is that? 

Tn the Church Missionary Society, and I think it is the same in most other 
Protestant Societies, it is 135 rupees a month for the missionary, 40 rupees a 
mouth more for his wife, 12 rupees more for each child, 12 rupees for his tra- 
velling expenses, and 12 rupees for his native pundit. 
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“97~. How much does that amount to altogether? 

It depends upon circumstances, such as the number of the missionary's 
children. 

“978. Lord Bishop of Oxford ] *Havc the effects produced by those missions 
been at all proportionate to the great talents, labour, zeal and cost of tlieir col- 
lective machinery ? 

My first impression ongoing to the country was very serious disappointment : 
but on leaving.tho country, my impression was one of great thankfulness to 
Almighty Cod ; and the more T have meditated upon the subject, the more 
manifest does it appear to me that in spite of every difficulty, and by the very 
means of the difficulties which we felt, God is hastening on the 1 glorious work 
for which alone he sent us to India, which is to make the Gospel known to the 
poor heathen. 


7979. Do you believe that with move concert and more organisation a more 
effective system might have been introduced than has yet been tried r 

No ; l think it would do us harm ; 1 like to have the missionary very much 
unhampered ; I think the missionary is even anterior to much organization. 


7980. Was your principal object, in the tour to which you have alluded, to 
make yourself acquainted with the districts through which you travelled, or 
merely to preach the Gospel at the different plaees which you visited ? 

Both, but chiefly to preach the Gospel. 1 consider that itinerating is a very 
important work in India. A very considerable impression is produced upon the 
people in the country by tlie sight of an Englishman, with his white jacket, and 
his holy book in his hand, coming into the village, and talking lovingly to the 
people, and telling them about the love of God to them ; and lum if they come 
to Jesus Christ, God will save them for ever. Those, people go home to their 
villages in every direction, and say they have seen the “ good news man that 
is the name w-e sometimes have, “ Gospel men.” They say, “ Me have seen the 
good news men.” 


7981 . Do you think that a greater amount of instruction is given, arid more 
desire for an acquaintance with religion excited, by taking a more limited 
(20. 40.) Hr * circuit. 
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circuit, and repeating your visit, in order to instruct any person who may have 
felt some curiosity in respect to what he has heard from you ? 

Two different results occur from each course. One spreads a general know- 
ledge of Christianity, as a proselyting religion, and as giving salvation ; and the 
other evangelizes and influences more certainly the villages immediately near 
the missionary; and from this second result, unquestionably, we have more 
immediate fruit. 

7982. Earl of Ilnrrmvby . ] Do you think it best to combine the two ? 

Yes. 

7983. Lord IVharncliffc.] You said thitt although you felt great disappoint* 
ment upon your first arrival in India, the ultimate impression upon your mind 
was, that conversion was making great progress ? 

Yes. 

7984. Will you state to the Committee what were the facts which came under 
your observation, and which produced that, impression ? 

Thirty years ago, a missionary, I lenry Martvn, had to give pice to the beg- 
gars to come and hear him preach. Chamberlayne used to be told, “ No one 
will listen to you ; what is the use of your preaching ?” The answer was to this 
effect : “ \V r e are burning the jungle ; bj’ and by people will come, and then w T e 
may sow.” That was the state of things 50 years ago. Now we are sowing the 
seed ; wherever the missionary goes hi* collects a crowd ; therefore the impres- 
sion of the country^ now is favourable to missionaries. There is a spirit, of 
curiosity to know’ what this book is, and what this religion is which has made us 
a nation so mighty and so successful in arms, and so united, wise and wealthy. 
I do think that, even the exclusion of the Bible from the Government schools 
has a tendency to make the people still more curious to, know what this book 
is, and what its teachers are. Then another impressive fact is, the multitude of 
converts, which amount to 100,000. 

7985. In what district of the country 7 ? 

Throughout the whole of the country, under the various Protestant denomi- 
nations, we have very considerably above 100,000 conversions : this includes 
Ceylon. The converts in India alone arc calculated at 94,015 by the last 
returns. 

7986. Does that include the Christian communities in tlie south of India ? 

Not the Armenians, Syrians, Coptics, or the Roman Catholic's. 

7987- Dot's it include the church at Tinnevelly arid in other parts of the 
south of India ? 

Yes. 

7988. Has conversion made any extensive progress in the Northern Pro- 
vinces ? 

I am not aware that it has ; hut the little which has been shown there is of a 
very superior order. The reports we hear from Agra and from the Punjaub 
telKif important conversions, and show that, the spirit of inquiry is very encou- 
raging ; and the recent conversion of the Maha Rajah, of tin; Punjaub, cannot 
hut lead, with God’s blessing, to great results. 

7989. Without going so far hack as the period of which you spoke in your 
previous answer, will you state the difference between the state of affairs upon 
your arrival in India, and the state of affairs at the time of your leaving India? 

I did not refer so much to a difference of results in the state of affairs in the 
missions, but a different amount of information and course of argument, in 
my mind, drawn from the same circumstances. When l went out, I expected 
to see Christian missions in a higher state of consistency, and working more ex- 
tensively, and the paucity of the 100,000, of whom 1 speak, seemed strikingly set 
before me as contrasted with the 1(M), 000, 000 of the heathen. 

7990. Do you think the process of conversion to Christianity was obviously 
gaining ground, under your observation, while you were in the country ? 

Undoubtedly; it is a daily progress. Urahminical principles are not now 
regarded as they used to be. The Brahmin is not so respected ; the temple is 
not so well repaired ; the pilgrimages are not so much crowded ; a Brahmin 
now sits by the side of a soodra reading a book with a leathern cover. 

7991. Lord. 
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7991. Lord Bishop of Oxford. ] Has any provision as yet been insulin ro raise an 
order of clergy in India among youths of either European or Native extraction: 

A large number of catechists are now being trained with a view to their ultimate 
ordination. 

/992. Do you think a system of medical missions might be efficaciously 
attempted in fndia r 

No, I do not think so where the Government, send out so many surgeons, perhaps 
eight times as many as chaplains ; but every missionary ought to have a slight 
knowledge of medicine. 

7993. Do yon know of any private ♦provision having Ixvn made or attempted 
for the support of converts expelled from the society and intercourse of the 
Natives? 

I do not. 


The lire. 
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7994. Do you know any thing of a system of Christian villages having been 
tried successfully in some parts of India? 

Yes, 1 am doubtful of its success. 

7995. W ill you state why ? 

Because I think a conve rt can do more good among his heathen relations than 
is compensated by the wrenching of himself from his home and connexions, and 
making himself in a. measure dependent on the mission. 

7990. Do his heathen relations allow him to live with them on the same footing 
as be did previously to bis conversion ? 

No; but ultimately, when lie has been there for some years, he acquires a posi- 
tion of his own, and if he is a consistent Christian, lie does more good Ilian we do. 

7 997- In the meantime how does he coni rive to cany on the common inter- 
course' of life with the persons who look upon him of course with considerable 
displeasure ? 

I think lie is only liable to those extreme trials which testify his faith in Chri>t ; 
the contempt which he receives is only of that kind. They cannot, under the 
protection of our country* hurt his lift 1 . 

7998. Lord Wynfbrd.~\ .Still, the severance from his family connexions must be 
a great source of trial ? 

Of course. It is a great drawback to the progress of our mission in its early 
stage, that a man must give up everything to join the mission. 

7999. liord Bishop of* Oxford. ] Will you state the advantages which you 
derived for vow missionary work from the presence ol the Hast India Company ? 

I am very lmppy to state this, because some of my remarks may seem to have 
had a contrary tendency. A missionary must feel himself deeply grateful for the 
benefits which lie enjoys from the Government of the Goinpam. Tin* perfect 
protection with which 1 lived for It* months in a mud house in the native jungle, 
six miles away from any one who could speak my mother tongue, f owe to the 
Company. 1 was enabled, with perfect safety, to go from village to village for 
seven months ; and if l had been ever molested, I had only to go to the Company's 
officer, and I should luivc been received with respect, and obtained protection. 
We are indebted to the Company, of course, for the gradual removal of those 
hateful rites which have been so successfully done away. with. We an* indebted 
to the Company for the administration of justice ; for the true exhibition of law, 
honestly intended, by the covenanted representatives of the Company — law which 
is equally applied to the poor man and to the rich man. to the Native and to the 
Englishman. I believe the only party who is peculiarly under disabilities is the 
East India Company themselves ; whenever they go to law, they are sure to fail, 
because they cannot employ means which every one else of the natives necessarily 

does. 

8000. Lord Elphhistone.~\ To what means do you refer ? 

Bribery and corruption. I have referred to the true exhibition of justice 011 tlie 
part of tlie Europeau servants of the Company. Wo are huh btod also to the Com- 
pany for the good effects of education, which has some good as well as evil effects; 
but chiefly, we gratefully acknowledge the high tone of moral and religious character 
of the public servants of the East India Company, and especially in I lie Madras 
Presidency. I can only account for the high religious character of the Company s 
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servants in India, as l account for their high intellectual powers, by the sense of 
immense responsibility which is imposed upon them ; it is so far above what we 
set* in public offices, or the general community in this country. The exhibition of 
the character of a consistent Christian layman in India does our work of missions 
immense service ; and we are indebted for many of such exhibitions to the East 
India Company. Therefore I feel the deepest obligation for my protection, for my 
liberties, for my opportunities, to the East India Company ; and I believe that is 
the feeling of all tile missionaries in India. 

8001. Earl of Htirrowby] You speak of one of the advantages of the East India 
Company’s rule being the maintenance of 4 a system of impartial justice ? 

As far as the hitter of the law goes, and as far as the administration of that, law 
goes, by the. European representative of the Company, there is the intention to do 
perfect justice ; and all the natives know it. The intention is defeated by tricks 
and plans, but that is not the intention of the Company. 

8002. When you said that the East India Company suffers most in its own 
Courts for want of being able to bribe like other parties, what exactly did you 
mean to imply ? 

f mean that when a collector goes to law with a zemindar for an estate, the 
zemindar brings forward forged papers, and bribes every body ; the case is 
brought before another bulge; and, to decide the case according to the evidence, 
he is obliged, 1 believe, generally— -I speak more from report than personal know- 
ledge- to decide against the Government. 

8003. The corruption which you speak of is not the corruption of the Court, but. 
the corruption of the witnesses brought, before the Court ? 

Quite so. 

•* ' 

8004. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Are there any considerable disadvantages to 
the cause of missions which balance those great advantages of which you have, 
spoken r 

They are so few that I cannot call them to mind, and that is the best answer; 
we have every thing almost that we want. 

8005. Earl of EKenborough . ] When you were travelling through the country 
in a boat, did von always sleep in vonr boat, r 

Yes. • 

8006. Bid you ever travel otherwise than in a boat? 

Frequently in a palanquin ; I remember having done, so on one occasion, a ml 1 
remember once, having slept, in a deserted but ; but, generally speaking, one takes 
eare beforehand to get a snug plaee to rest in at night. 

800/ . Did you manage to get to a station each night when you were travelling 
in a palanquin : 

1 never performed a missionary tour in a palanquin. 

8008. Lord Bishop of Oxford, j Will you state any means by which you think 
the tiovemment, might render assistance to the missionary work ? 

T think one great means would he, to improve education by the introduction of 
the Bible, and l»v securing the most pious Christian teachers ; secondly, by 
making the East. India Company’s chaplains learn the language ; for, till they leant 
the language they will not he so well able to influence their congregations, and 
they will not be able to take the lead that they ought, to do in this work. 

8009. Earl of Ellen borough.] They have no congregations hut, Europeans, have 
they ? 

And those are the very persons who would have tin influence in missions. Your 
fjordships will allow me to inform you, that the Euro|K*uns in India contribute 
33,000 l. a year to missions. " 

8010. Earl of Ilarrowby.] The Europeans understand English, therefore ji 
knowledge by the chaplain of the native language is not necessary for their sakes i 

A knowledge of the language I consider to be useful to a chaplain, as tending 
to diffuse a missionary spirit, by which missionary spirit, he will affect his congre- 
gations ; 1 also think a knowledge of the language will make him a superior man. 
When he talks to civilians and military men, and knows not the language by which 

lie 
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he can alone become aecjuainte<l with the people around him, lie has not the same The Rev. 
degree of influence. JP. Keane, M.A. 

8011. If he spoke the native language he might increase his congregation from yth July 1853 . 

among the Natives, might not he ? 

He might, and would do so. 

8012. Earl of Kllenborough . j Did you ever see the cathedral at Calcutta full ? 

1 saw it full on its opening. 

8013. Did you ever see it full on ordinary Sundays ? 

It may always be said to be pretty welj filled, but it is not seated to hold many. 

8014. Did you ever see the old cathedral full r 

The morning services in Calcutta are very well attended. 

8015. Lord Bishop of Oxford, j You would not think it. desirable for the Govern- 
ment. to adopt a proselyting system ? 

Unquestionably not; 1 decidedly think that the consequence of the Government 
adopting' a direct proselyting system would lie an impediment to our progress. 

I think, there are indirect measures to help us which might lie advantageously 
adopted by the Government. 


8010. Will you continue your enumeration of those indirect methods: 

1 think it would become a Christian Government to engage in some humane 
undertakings. There should be surely an asylum for orphans, who are very 
numerous, and whom the magistrate has now to cast upon the missionary soeiel ies. 


80 17. 

not r 


Earl of Ellenborough . ] Then; is an Orphan Society in Calcutta, 


is there 


For Europeans; hu^ I speak of the Natives. I think, in a country like India, 
where famines sweep away many of the parents, and where sometimes the crimi- 
nal law transports many, the Government should he able to provide an Orphan 
Asylum, with Christian education, for all those children who are now thrown on 
the bazaar, taken to the temples, or, as is often the case, sent to the missionaries 
to he supported by the missionary funds. 1 think the Government, might sup- 
port an orphan institution ; I think, also, the Government might support asylums 
for lepers and insane, persons, and refugees from the Ghauts. 


8018. Lord Ulp/iinstone.] Are there not some establishments where lepers and 
insane persons are. received ? 

I know of none for Natives, except for lepers, in Calcutta and Madras; hut 
those are for the mere corn res of the Presidencies. I think, also, the Government 
might commend. Christianity in the way that the Queen commended Christianity 
to the Abbeokutas the other day ; she wrote a letter to the inhabitants of Abbeo- 
kula, and told them, that. the people of England were become, great and happy 
by the knowledge, of the true God and Jesus Christ.” I think if our Sovereign 
Queen were to issue a Royal Proclamation in all the languages of India, pledging 
her gracious protection, such as has always been given, to every creed, hut com- 
mending Christianity as the only means of temporal or eternal happiness, the 
project would be both suited to the oriental usage, and would do great sciVice 
throughout the whole country. 

8019. fiarl of Harrowby. ] Would not it rather excite an apprehension that 
a new spirit wits animating the Government in the shape of a desire to proselyte? 

The Government of the East India Company has always been interfering with 
the natives ; every inhuman rite which they did away with was an interference 
with the natives’ most, darling religious usages, and when they relieved society 
of the Maliomedan oppressive law, that was an interference, f do not think 
there is any ground for what is called the pledge, of non-interference. The Chris- 
tian community should now be recognized in all acts of legislation, and all Christian 
endowments encouraged and protected. 



Indian mothers among the lower classes ? 

I am not. aware of any for those not in the Company 's service ; and 1 wish 
that the Government would regard the children of Europeans in a more favourable 
light. 

( 20 . 40 .) 
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80*21. Karl of FJlenborough .] Do you mean the children of soldiers? 

I s|H* 4 ik not of soldiers, but of the country-born throughout the country. 

80*22. Surely you never knew of mischief happening to the child of a soldier : 

1 refer to those who are East Indians settled in the country, with whom I was 
connected in Bishop Corrie’s (jrammar School. 1 think, we have not yet done 
what ought to he done for the country -bom population ; the law of the land 
regards them, I believe, in much the same light as natives, whereas their position 
is not such. On this subject, I wish to bring* forward the. instance of the Pro- 
testant College of Madras : it was an institution founded tor the advantage of the 
country-born population, and giving to tlyun a superior education. The sum of 
10,000 l. was collected for the endowment of the Protestant, College, and sonic 
800 l. a year subscription promised ; and it was hoped that the (Jovernment would 
make a vote in aid of this fund ; but the (Jovernment lias never since done any- 
thing for the College. The funds are idle, and have now accumulated to i 2,000 l. 
I long for the time when some of the appointments in India, of a superior elm- 
meter, will he open both to the East Indians, and also to the natives, on the spot. 

80*23. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is there any provision for the old, worn out, 
incurable or destitute European Christians ? 

There is not ; aud I think that that would he an important step. 

8021. Lord FAphinstone.] There are charitable societies, supported by subscrip- 
tion among the Europeans, lor the relief of the poor, are there not ? 

In Calcutta and in Madras, and 1 hope in Bombay, there will be such insti- 
tutions. 

8025. Earl of JilUnborough^] What poor Europeans are there except the sol- 
diers, who are all provided for by means of pensions r 

I ani now sjieaking of the descendants of such. 

8020. Lord Elphinstonef] Did you ever hear of the Ophthalmic Institution at 
Madras r 
No. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw*. 


Ordered, That this Committee lie adjourned to Thursday next. 

Two o'clock. 
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Die Joins , 21 ° Jnlii 1853 . 


LORDS P 

Marquess of Salisbury. j 

I}arl of Hauhowby. 

Earl of Ellen borough. 

Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Lord El PH INSTONE. 

LORI) STANLEY of 1 


Lord Mont Eagle. 

Lord Colchester. 

Lord Wynvoud. 

Lord Stanley of Aldcrley. 
Lord Broughton. 

derley in the Chair. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND 


BISHOP CARR is called in, and examined 
as follows : 


802“. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] WTLL you state to the Committee your for- 
mer connexion with India ? 

I went out first as a Chaplain in the year 1813, and served until 1832, when I 
was appointed Archdeacon, and in 183/ I was consecrated the first Bishop of 
Bombay. 

8028. And you remained there until when? 

( ' nt.il October, 18 J9. 

802!). Earl of Eltenborour/h.] Was your Lordship always on the Bombay 
establishment ? 

Yes. 

• 

8030. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Will you state to the Committee what is the 
present condition of the Religious Establishment of the Church of England 
in the Bombay Presidency ? 

There are a Bishop, and an Archdeacon, and 2 7 Chaplains and Assistant 
Chaplains ; the number of the former has just been increased to nine Chaplains ; 
it was seven ; and there are 18 Assistant Chaplains. 

8031. Do you consider that any peculiar qualification should he required in 

clergymen who are sent out to India as Chaplains r * 

1 think it is desirable that they should be young men ; the rules of the Court 
arc, that they should have been in orders two years before they come out, which 
1 think is a very good arrangement, and I am of opinion that they should be 
able men, and men who feel an interest in extending the Gospel, not merely 
holding the position of a clergyman, hut. being nu n who are desirous of extend- 
ing the. knowledge of the Gospel. 

8032. Earl of Ellenborough.] They are all approved by the Bishop of London, 
are they not ? 

They are licensed by him ; but I do not think that his approval extends beyond 
ascertaining that they are regularly' in orders, and that their testimonials are 
correct. 

8033. Are not their testimonials placed before the Bishop of London ? 

1 believe they are. I do not think the Bishop of Loudon always sees the 
chaplains ; certainly, the Bishop of London did not see me when 1 went out as 
chaplain. 

( 20 . 41 .) 
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The tfig/t/ 803*. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Does your lordship think that enough has 
Rev. B ishop Carr, been done to secure the chaplains being of the character required for their 
position ? 

I scarcely think it has. 


2 1st July 1853. 


803a. In a letter which I have just received from the Bishop of Calcutta, he 
says that he thinks one of the points which ought to be secured at the renewal 
of the Charter is, a better method of selecting chaplains than at present ; 
would your view of the case agree with that of the Bishop of Calcutta upon that 
point? 

Quito so. 

8036. He further says, that lie considers that for the welfare of India, one great 
point would be, that a certain number of the chaplains should be open to the 
recommendation of the Bishop : would your experience lead you to think that 
that suggestion of the Bishop of Calcutta was a wise one r 

Yes, 1 think it would be. 


803“ . Karl of JUlenborougk. j The Bishop of Calcutta residing generally in 
India, would he not be compelled to rely entirely upon the opinion of others 
with respect, to the fitness of a chaplain sent from England r 

He would entirely. 

8038. I word Bishop of O.iford.} Would there be no clergyman in India whom 
he would know personally, and whom he would be able to suggest for such a 
post : 

There are no clergymen in India except chaplains and missionaries. 

8030. From amongst the missionaries would it not be advisable that he might 
do so ? 

I do not think that it would be advisable, because stroll appointments would 
rather raise in the minds of missionaries the expectation of being made chap- 
lains, which I think would be undesirable. 

8040. Then, as far as your experience goes, you see no particular advantage in 
making the Bishop’s recommendation of chaplain, a point which you would seek 
to obtain ? 

I can scarcely say that ; because T 'think that the Bishop would refer to 
friends in England, asking them to recommend him suitable persons. 

8041. The Bishop of Calcutta suggests, as another point concerning chaplains, 
that inquiries should be made whether men arc in debt - this is a mill-stone 
about my chaplains’ necks will you state to the Committee whether your own 
experience confirms that suggestion of the Bishop of Calcutta r. 

My experience certainly has been that our chaplains, with one or two excep- 
tions, have not come out in debt, which I suppose the Bishop to mean ; at least, 
not that we bail known ; not in debt to distress them. 

8042. He further suggests, that there should he 20 more chaplains than there 
are at present : would your experience suggest to you that an increase of the 
niEjiber of chaplains is very desirable ? 

Certainly so; I think an increase is required. 

8013. Earl of Ellenborough. ] Would it be desirable always to have a reserve 
of a few chaplains, in order to fill up the situation of chaplain at the great 
military stations, when one of the chaplains might he unable to perform his 
duty •' 

1 think it would be very desirable. 

8014. At. some of the very large stations may it not happen that men are 
frequently buried without the rites of religion ? 

1 do not think that that has often occurred in the Bombay Presidency. 

80 !.>. At a very extensive cantonment, the residence of the clergyman would 
probably be at a distance of four or five miles from the place where he would 
he obliged to perform the service ? 

He would still go: 1 do not think cases of that sort have often occurred i» 
Bombay. 

8046. If several died on the same day, would it not be rather difficult ? 

They would all be. buried in one place. 

801/. Lord 
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8047* Lord Bishop of Oxford."] At how many stations in the Bombay Presi- 
dency are European troops located ? * 

By European troops I suppose your Lordship means an European regiment r 

8048. Yes ? * 

At seven stations in Bombay there are one or more European regiments 
quartered : then there are six more stations at which there is a company or part 
of a company of artillery also stationed. 


7'he Right 
Ret. Bishop Car ? 

2iai July 185;*. 


8049. Are there chaplains at all of them ? 

Where there is an European regiment there is always a chaplain ; 1 think I 
may say without an exception in Boml/hy. ' ^ 

8050. Are there at all of them, churches and schools ? 

With the exception of one place, Deesa, where there is a very large school- 
room, which is used as a church, there are churches at all the places where an 
European regiment is stationed. 


8051. .Is there any provision for the presence of a chaplain with each Euro- 
pean regiment when it leaves its station ! 

No, excepting when they go actually on service; their removal is merely 
going from one large station to another, so that they march from the care of 
one chaplain to that of another. 


8052. When such regiments arc scut upon a campaign, would they then be 
without chaplains ? 

Tn the case ofr Bombay, on each of the three occasions on which they have 
gone upon service, on tiie first to Afghanistan, on the second to Cabool, and 
afterwards, when they went to Mooltan, a chaplain was sent with the troops. 

8053. Do you think- any increase of the establishment needful to obviate any 
sut*h existing want ? 

I think an increase is wanted decidedly to the Bombay establishment. 

8054. But not for the troops, so much as for other purposes? .. 

All the chaplains are engaged with the troops. 

8055. Ijord Colchester . ] I think you, have stated that wherever there is an 
entire regiment, there is a chaplain ? 

Yes. . 

8056. But there arc out-stations, where there arc companies of artillery ? 

Yes. 

• 

8057. Have t\iey any religious provision ? 

We aim, as far as we can, to keep a chaplain at each of them, and in fact it 
ha# generally been the case. 


8058. The present establishment is not sufficient to supply those out-stations? 
Not always : but, generally speaking, we aim to have a chaplain at those first 
and sec6nd-rate stations. 


8059. Is the present establishment sufficient to provide for that object ? • 

I should say, that when the first and second-rate stations have been supplied, 
there would be other stations left without, where there are Native regiments, 
and where there are a number of Europeans. 

8060. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] At how many stations in the Bombay Presi- 
dency are European troops located ? 

There are 29 stations, and at 13, European troops are stationed. 

8061. Are there chaplains and churches at those ? 

Not at all; there are 20 churches, and four what I may call temporary 
buildings provided for public worship ; I would also state, that in some of those 
stations, a church has been built entirely by subscriptions from the residents. 

8062. And are they sufficiently supplied with the ministrations of the church r 

Certainly- not all those. ? * 

8063. When they are supplied, by whom are they supplied ? 

By the chaplains. With reference to the case of the. chaplains I would observe, * 

that during the whole of my service in India of 34 years, I have always found 

(20.41.) S*B that 
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The Right that there has been at least one-fourth of the number of chnp limm pn the list 
Hn. Hnhsf cw. absent; or there have been vacancies to tjtiat amount from sickness, or absence 
tjat July 0U A eave > or deaths ; I have made the calculation several times, and 1 have found 

: that it has generally been one-fourth, from one cause or another. 

#004. Karl of Ellen borough. J Have raauy of those been at home on furlou gh - 

No, very few. 

i 

8065. Only on leave from illness, or something of that sort ? 

Yes; when I speak of their being absent, l include actual vacancies not 
filled up. 

8066. Lord Bishop of O iford. j Is it 'the case in your Presidency that the 
salary of the Archdeacon was reduced at the liist renewal of the Charter ? 

Yes. 

8067. Will you state what it was before, and to what it was reduced? 

The salary before was 1,400 rupees a month, and it was reduced to 250. 

8068. Karl of Ellrnborough.] Was not that on the occasion of making a 
Bishop? 

Yes. I was going to add, that when the salary was 1,400, the Archdeacon did 
not hold any chaplaincy, and did not perform any duty besides that of Arch- 
deacon : when the salary was reduced to 250, the appointment was given to a 
chaplain ; lie lmd in consequence, also, his chapkiin's duties to attend to. 

80(1!). And his chaplain's salary ? 

Yes. 

8070. What is the salary of an assistant chaplain? 

Five hundred rupees a month. 

8071- 'Hum tlic Archdeacon is probably a full chaplain? 

Generally speaking, he would be so. 

807 2? Wlnit would be his salary as full chaplain ? 

Seven hundred rupees per month. If he were one of the two seniors, which lie 
probably would be, one of those has 980 and the other lias 1 ,200 rupees per 
month. . 

80715- If he were senior chaplain, he would still have 1,450? 

He would; but your Lordships must observe, that although he had that, In: 
could not leave his chaplain's duty and go upon any visitation, or anything of 
that kind, became lit: would have his chaplain's duty tb perform. 

80/1. Lord Bishop Of O.vjbnL] Do you think that the making the Arch- 
deacon depend for his support upon the salary of the chaplainship has am 
practical inconveniences : 

I think decidedly so. 

8075. Will you point out to the Committee what the effect of it is ? • 

in the first place, he cannot go on a visitation at all; he is bound to om- 
station completely ; consequently, whatever benefit may attend an archicKacon.il 
visitatiou, the* diocese throughout is deprived of it. 

8070. Would you then suggest it as an important alteration, that* the Ardi- 
deacou should be supplied with what is needful- for the support of his office 
without a chaplainship being necessarily attached to it ?' 

Certainly ; I think it is desirable. 

* */>■ 

807 7- is it not the case at present , that in the necessary absence of the 
Bishop either of Madras or of Bombay, from ill health or otherwise, a large 
share of his duties falls to the Archdeacon ? 

Decidedly so ; in fact, on shch occasions all the duties fall to the Archdeacon 
except those functions which lie cannot perform. 

8078. Has it. not often happened, that from illness the Bishop has-been 
obliged, especially the Bishop of Madras? to be * absent for a considerable 
period ! 

I do not know from illness, but on his visitation he is absent for some niuntu s • 
as 1 was in Bombay; in one of my visitation tours, 1 was absent from, the Vn- 

.*■ .silk-cy 
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sidehcy for three or four months. In the ease of the Bishop of Calcutta, when fhc Ryht 

he has gone into the Northern Provinces and to the Straits, he has been absent Jl«>. Bidden ism. 

a longer time. , ~~ _ 

° i ul July 

8079. Would you not think, that the Archdeacon in the Indian diocese should 

haVe a salary not less than that of a senior chaplain attached to his office. 

Certainly, not less. 


,.8080. Does not, in point of fact, the present arrangement reduce the office of 
tlfe Archdeacon very much to that of a sinecure ? 

Very much so as Archdeacon. 

8081. Is there any other poiiit connected with the office of Archdeacon and 
its provision upon which you would wish to inform the Committee ? 

No, I do not know that there is. 


8082. Have you read .a letter of Archdeacon Shortland on the subject? 

F have. 

8083. Do you generally concur in the views stated in that letter ? 

Yes : 1 think that what lie states is, that the Archdeacon should be relieved 
from the. duties of a chaplain, and that he should be authorized and enabled to 
make visitations when they are required. 

8081. Chairman .] In the event of assigning these additional duties to the 
Archdeacon, what would remain for the bishop to do ? 

He would still have, the general superintendence of the diocese ; the whole 
correspondence with Government, would pass through him: and his functions, 
whether of ordination or of confirmation, would, of course, still remain with him 
entire!) . . 

8085. Lord Bishop of Oxford, j Do you think that the size of the diocese 
would give the Bishop ample work, although the Archdeacon was made a 
reality ? 

1 think so. With respect to Bombay, the diocese is small. In the case of 
Calcutta, and 1 should think in the case of Madras, it would be decidedly so. 
In the case of Brimbay, the Archdeacon would probably he very seldom required 
to leave the Presidency. 

9 

808(>. Earl of Ellcnborotujh .] Would it be more convenient to make a differ- 
ent distribution of the two dioceses of Madras and Bombay, to add a portion 
of the Madras diocese to that of Bombay ? 

I think it; wojild. 

808/. They are very unequal at present ? 

' They are not only unequal, but some of the stations, even in the direction 
of Mhow, in which there are Madras troops and establishments, would belong 
much more conveniently to Bombay. 

8088. Practically, would not the most convenient arrangement be to make 

the diocese from time to time coextensive with the stations occupied bf the 
Bombay army ? r 

Yes, tlpit has been in fact the case. 

8089. Earl of Ilarr mo by.] Does it include Scinde * * 

Yes. 

8090. And Lahore ? 

No ; Lahore belongs to Bengal . The. limits of the Bombay diocese are con- 
sidered to be the limits of the Presidency. 

8091. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] 'Fhe map now shown you exhibits, 1 believe, 
the three dioceses, does it not ? 

Yes. 

8092. Will you point out what your suggestion would be as to the alteration 

of the Madras diocese ? - * 

All the stations in the Dukhan, as Jaulua, Aurungahad and Hyderabad, would 
more conveniently belong to the Bombay diocese. 

8093. Earl of EUenborougk.] Wtaild it he more? convenient that the Bishop 

(SO* 41.) * s’ s 2 of 
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lie Right of Bombay should have in his diocese all the stations that fie upon the Malabar 
Rm. Bishop Cmr. coast, and which can be reached by steamer r 

„ r~~ 0 Decidedly. 

ant July 1853. • 

— 8094. Earl of liar row by.] Of course, if the railroad were carried inwards 

from Bombay, it would facilitate very much the communication with the upper 
valley of the Kistnali ? * 

Yes. \ 

8095. Earl of Ellenborough .] Is there a Roman*Catholic Chaplain With eV&ry 
regiment? 

They are not, I think, attached to the regiments ; they are at stations. 

8096. Do they not sometimes proceed into the field with the regiments when 
they go on service r 

I think they may go with a large force ; hut I am not aware of their going 
with distinct regiments. 

.8097. Do you know what is the allowance made to the Roman Catholic 
Chaplains ? 

At Surat, it was 30 rupees a month. At Poonah, I think it was about 50. 
I do not exactly know what it was in Bombay. I cannot speak upon the amount 
of salaries generally with any certainty : I only happen to known one. or two 
instances. 

8098. Are you aware by what authority they arc appointed ? 

By their own Bishop, 1 believe. 

8099. Arc you aware vrhether any Government funds have been appropriated 
to extending or building Roman Catholic chapels at the different stations ? 

Yes, the Government built a Roman Catholic church* .at- Oalaba, adjoining 
Bombay ; and they granted, 1 think, some assistance at Poonah. 

8100. Lord Bishop of Oxford!] Is there any provision for the care of the 
Christian children of the poorer classes in your Presidency ? 

There is a very extensive educational society, which will receive nearly 400 
children ; it is upon the island of Bombay : there is also a second, namely, the 
Indo-British Institution, which has about. ] 20 children : there is also an fndo- 
Britisli school at Poonah ; and the Scotch Churches have some establishments of 
their own. I think that in Bombay there is sufficient provision for the education 
of the poor Europeau children. 

8101. Is there any provision for old, worn out or destitute European Chris, 
tians ? 

Most of them are pensioners, and therefore they are men living upon their 
pensions ; there are scarcely any others ; if there are any others, they are sup- 
ported from the sacramental collections, or from a district benevolent society 
which we have. 

8102. Earl of Harrow by.] Are there charitable establishments for the Natives 
themselves, amongst themselves, independently of the government, for orphans 
or destitute persons r 

No ; they give a great deal of money away to beggars who come about regu- 
larly, but I* do not think there is any establishment. 

8103. Arc there any local endowments for the purpose left by wealthy persons 
of different communities ? 

No ; the only public charitable institution by Natives is a hospital built by 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, which is for sick of every description. • 

8104. Karl of Ellenborough.] Was the cathedral well attended, at Bombay? 

Not latterly; because there were other churches nearer the residences of the 

Europeans ; consequently they went to their nearest church. 

8105. Are the churches at. tfie different^stations well attended ? 

Yes ; pretty well once on the Sunday. 

8106. The iiuniber of persons taking the sacrament is not veiy considerable, 
is it? 

It is not very considerable ; I should say that in the Bombay Presidency those 
who never attend church are rather the exception. 

8107, But 

Y. 
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8107. But the number of the stations where the European troops are not 
quartered must be very small of persons belonging to the Church ? 

Yes ; in Surat, for instance, there are about 40, which is now a small station, 
and at Sattara, probably, there are from 30 to 40 European and Indu- British 
Christians. 

. 8108. At Poonah there must be a considerable number ? 

Yes ; there are two European regiments at Poonah, besides artillery, and two 
of three Native regiments, and a large civil station. 

8109. Chairman . | I suppose the congregations at these stations must vary 
very materially, according to whether the regiment is an Irish and Catholic, or 
a Scotch and Presbyterian regiment ? 

Yes ; but wherever there Is a regiment they attend once a day pretty regularly. 

8110. Earl of Ilarrotohy.] Do Presbyterian regiments attend pretty readily 
at the Church of England service ? 

If there is not a Presbyterian service provided for them, they do. 

8111. Chairman.] Is not there provision made for the Presbyterian service in 
the different stations r 

There is a Presbyterian Church in the island of Bombay, also the Scotch 
Free Church. 


8112. Earl of F. lien borough, j There are two clergymen ? 


Yes. 


8113. At a station where there is a European regiment, service is not per- 
formed specially for the soldiers, is it ? 

No ; but it is performed at an hour which will he convenient for the soldiers 
to attend, for instance?, early in the morning. 

8114. Do they attend } 

Yes. 

8115. Is not the church usually in the civil lines, at some distance from the 

military' lines, where the regiment is quartered, so as to make it inconvenient for 
the troops to attend ? , 

At Poonah, it is in the military lines, and as near the barracks .'is it well can be. 

8116. Is that the case at other .stations ? 

At Belgnutn, the camp is two miles from the city of Belgauni, consequently a 
very large building is appropriated for the soldiers to attend public worship in 
the camp ; the artillery are. in the fort, and they attend at the church in the fort ; 
at Deesa, which is entirely a ramp, the building is near to the barracks ; in 
Alnnednuggur, where the artillery are stationed, the church is very near their 
lines, in fact in their lines. 

81 17. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Docs there exist on the west coast of India a 
large class of nominal Christians, of persons whose ancestors have renounced 
heathenism in the Portuguese times, and who are still professedly Christians? 

Yes. 

8118. Do you know whether they are considered to amount in that Presi- 
dency to upwards of 20,000 souls ? 

I think it is very likely that in the whole Presidency they may ; in the island 
of Bombay itself, l observe, that according to the census taken in 1848 and 1849, 
the number of Native Christians was 7,456 ; the number of what are called 
Indu- Portuguese of mixed blood* 5,417. 

8119. Earl of Ellenborough.] Those Indu-Portuguese are Roman Catholics, 
I suppose? 

Yes. 

8120. Chairman.] What are the 7,000 Native* Christians ? 

They are Roman Catholics. 

8121. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Are they generally very ignorant people r 

Generally speaking, they are. 

8122. And are the Roman Catholic priests who are amongst them almost as 

ignorant r ,, 

(20. ii:) s s 3 A considerable 


The Right 
Rev. Bi§hop Carr* 

21st July 18 63. 
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The Might A considerable improvement has taken place oflate years in the Roman 
Rev. Bishop Carr. Catholic priests ; and at any of the larger places or larger churches, there am 
a i st Juljrj 8 j 3 . sonic very intelligent men. * 

j[jf . 

8123. Chairman.} Are those priests natives ? l( . 

There are both Europeans and Natives, and there are some very intelligent 
half-caste Portuguese priests. ' 

8124. Generally speaking, are the priests of those? Roman Catholic Christians 

natives themselves, or half-oaste Portuguese, or art? they Europeans in many 
instances } , 

They are natives, natives of Goa, generally speaking. 

8125. Are they Europeans in any instance ! 

Yes ; in Bombay, Poonnh, Bclgaum. Xurraehee. In Bombay there is a divi- 
sion amongst them ; for instance, then' are the Carmelites who are stint out direct- 
from Rome, also the nat ive' priests ; some of them are half-caste, many of them 
pure natives who have been educated at Goa. The former, Carmelites and 
missionaries, are under the Vicar Apostolic, I believe, ami the latter arc under 
the Archbishop of Goa to a certain extent. 

8126. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is there a serious schism amongst the Roman 
Catholics in the Bombay Presidency? 

Poes your Lordship mean a schism as to doctrine ? 

812/. No: a schism as to their relation to the Vicar Apostolic of the Pope or 
the Archbishop of Goa. * 

There is a schism of that kind, but I do not: think it amounts to anything von 
serious. 

. m 

8128. Are you cognizant of its having led oflate to repeated embroilment. ? 

1 think only in one instance. 

8129. Will you state what, that was ? 

Then, it did not lead to any riot. It was on the occasion of tiir 
funeral of the lad } 1 of the principal Portuguese in Bombay. The Carmelite 
priests had considerable influence with the females of the family, whereas the 
part}' himself, and the male part, regarded more the native priests from Goa, and 
there was a dispute as to who should bury t*he lady, which led to a considerate 
excitement. 

8130. Can you state to the Committee what are the mutual relations of the 
Archbishop of Goa and the Vicar Apostolic of Rome in Western India? 

I cannot. 

8131. Can you state to the Committee what are their respective powers and 
claims, and what is the position of the English Government towards them r 

1 believe the object of the English Government is not to acknowledge the 
authority of the Archbishop of Goa over the churches in the island of Bomba)'. 
He has authority over the churches of Snlsette, and, I believe, throughout the 
wfiole of the other places in the neighbourhood of Snlsette ; but in the island 
of Bombay itself, 1 believe his authority is not allowed. Bishop Whelan, an 
Irishman,* has another authority ; the European priests who attend the Euro- 
peans acknowledge him, I believe, entirely. 

8132. Chairman.] What is he Bishop of ? 

He is called •* Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay.” He is addressed in that 
wav. ?* 

8133. There is no other Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay? 

No. 

8134. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is not there great uncertainty even with 
regard to the election of the [finest* to the churches of Bombay, and has it not 
exposed our Government, to very virulent censures by the contending parties t 

Sometimes ; but I have not heard much respecting such elections. 

8135. It perhaps has not come under your own observation r 

No. ^ 

8186. Lord Elphimtone .} Are you not aware, that under the treaty by wh«-h 
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the Crown of Portugal ceded the island of Bombay to this couutry, tliere was an The itight 
express stipulation made, that the spiritual rights of the Crown of Portugal were /tev - BMopC'arr. 
acknowledged by us, and were to be maintained by us r r : — 

* Yes ; I believe that was the case. ' a,s * ,8 W- 

4 - , 

8187. Chairman.] Is there not a great, contest going on between Rome and 
Portugal at this moment ? 

Yes. 

8138. Of what class are these 7,000 native Roman Catholic Christians 
which you mentioned chiefly composed, are they chiefly of the lower class ? 

Yes ; many of them of the lower class, many of them cultivators, carpenters, 
and artisans of different kinds. " 

8139. Are there many conversions made from the Natives by the Roman 
Catholic priests ? 

I think, of late years, there have beeu scarcely any. 

8140 Lord Bishop of Oxford. | Has anything been done, or might anything 
have been done, do you think, to approach those classes with success ? 

A few children have been received into the I ndu British School, and some 
have been received into other schools ; but I do not know that any other effort 
has been made excepting in the dispersion of the Scriptures ; they are of them- 
selves reserved, and do not like to enter much into conversation upon the 
subject of religion with Protestants. 

8141. Have the Government Chaplains been discouraged, and sometimes 
even prohibited, from acquiring the venacular languages, and discoursing with 
the Natives r 

f am not aware of apv such prohibition having certainly been given. 

8142. But. discouragement : 

1 have heard it. said, that before they came out to India, Chaplains had been 
told that they had. nothing to do with the Natives; but 1 have never heard that 
they have been discouraged by Government in acquiring the language. L. would 
observe, that when l was in Bombay, 1 thought it. very desirable that they 
should learn the language, and strongly recommended to the Government that 
they should be required to undergo an examination after a certain time. The 
Bombay Government., I believe, fully approved of the recommendations. It \v;is 
referred home, hut it w;is not countenanced at home. One instance of an 
Assistant Chaplain 1 know, who acquired the language, and offered himself for 
examination ; the examiner hesitated to examine him, saying, where was the 
use of it; that J ie had no orders to examine him; hut 1 am not aware that 
Government, has discouraged it, and, in fact, some of the Chaplains have learned 
the language. 

8143. Has there not been a fear, that if the Chaplains were connected, or 
seemed to be connected with the Natives, it might alarm the Natives with the 
notion of their being employed to convert them ? 

I have heard of such a fear ; but I have never known any proceedings in con- 
sequence of it. Our Chaplains have taken part in the Missionary Societies ; in 
fact, generally speaking, have been the secretaries of our Societies; and 1 have 
never heard that there has been any discouragement from Government. 

8144. There have been many agencies at work in the Presidency of which 
you were Bishop for the conversion of the Natives, have there: not ? 

Yes, different missions and societies. 

8145. How long have they been at work in general? 

The London Missionary Society commenced in Surat, the year I went out, 

1815 ; also the American Board of Foreign Missions have had a mission from 
about the same date, or even before that date. Yhe Scottish Kirk established a 
mission about the year 1823; that has since been divided, in consequence of 
the disruption in the Scotch Church, and now the Free Church has also a 
mission there. I believe that there arc five missions of different Missionary 
Societies. 

8146. What is the present extent of their combined agency ? 

Docs your Lordship mean by that the number of conversions ? 

(20.41.) * 8 3 4. 


8147. The 
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V he Right 8147. The question refers to the number of teachers, catechists, schools, and 
Rev. Bishop Carr, so forth, which they maintain ? t 

. — O I am not able to say what is the number, 
uist July 1853 . J • , 

8148. Is it considerable ? 

It is considerable; for instance, in Bombay the two Scotch Societies have 
three or four missionaries ; in Poonah they have a strong mission : there are also 
missipns of the American Board in Bombay and in the Dukhan, of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church in Goojurat and Kliattywar, and of the London Society in 
Goojurat and at Belguum, and of the German at Dluirwar. 

8149. Do you consider that the effect produced upon the heathen has been at 
all proportioned to the time and talents and zeal and labour of those who have 
been employed ? 

That is a difficult question to answer. The number of converts I observe at 
the close of last year, according to reports, was 554 amongst the different societies, 
of whom 223 were communicants ; but that would represent a very small part, l 
think, of the effects of the different societies; for instance, since 1815, when 
nothing was done in the way of translation, the Scriptures have been translated 
into the Mahratta and the Guzerattee languages ; one Gospel 1 know was trans- 
lated into the Cutchee language by one of our Chaplains ; books have been 
prepared for schools, and tracts for distribution amongst the people, and very 
considerable schools have been opened and carried on by all the different 
missions ; so that many thousands of persons have come under the influence of 
the Christian instruction of missionaries in that way. The actual result in con- 
versions may seem small ; but still I think there is an immense influence of 
Christianity spread abroad. 

8150. Is it your opinion, from your own long observance in India, that the 
Bible might safely be taught in the'Government schools? 

1 have no doubt that it might be taught with perfect safety if the attendance 
was voluntary ; I think if there was to be a lecture given daily upon the Scrip- 
tures, or upon subjects in connexion with Christianity, if the attendance was 
voluntary, there would be a considerable attendance ; but I think there is a 
difficulty in the. introduction of such lectures, because who are to be the lec- 
turers ? This is a very serious consideration. There .'ire able men, professors, who 
give instruction in mathematics and in history, and in other secular subjects, 
but whom, I think, one would hesitate in requesting to give instruction in the 
Scriptures ; therefore I think giving lectures or instruction in the Bible would 
be attended with some difficulty ; at the same time I do not think there would 
be any objection to introducing such lectures, provided the attendance was 
voluntary. 

8151. Can you suggest any way of meeting the difficulty ? 

I think that the Government giving grants in aid to the different schools is 
the only way of fairly meeting it. 

8152. And you see no danger at all of alarming the Native mind by grants 
being made in that way to the different institutions for the education of the 
Natives ? 

None whatever. I think that if the Government fixed the standard in secular 
knowledge to be attained ; and if the Government Inspectors examined the 
schools and gave them aid according to proficiency, there would not be any 
difficulty about it ; in fact, although the Scriptures are not taught in the Govern- 
ment schools, there is a considerable degree of instruction given, or at least 
acquired on subjects connected with Christianity, both in Christian doctrine arid 
in Christian practice. I may mention that I went on one occasion with a gentle- 
man to visit the Government .English School in Bombay, the Elphinstone Insti- 
> tution, which is a very large and a very flourishing institution ; one oflrthe 
professors asked Mr. IIamilton,*the Resident at Indore, who was with me; if he 
would like to hear one of their essays ; he said he should : the professor called 
one of the Native boys to read his essay; the subject of that essay was, whether 
the change that took place in the Roman Government under Constantine was for 
the Advantage or otherwise of the Roman’ Empire ; and it wgs discussed by the 
boy exactly as it would he by an English boy in a school. 

8153. Earl of lllkt&orough .] took it lip as a political question ? ? i 
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He took it up as a political question, but he still could not help referring to The iUf/kt 
the change which had taken place in Constantine and his Government, in con- Rev. Bi*hop Carr. 
, sequence of his conversion. 1 remember another instance at a public examina- 
tion : one of the boys was reading an essay — I forget the subject now — but so : 

completely were his reasons those of a boy who had been instructed in English 
books, and in books written by Christians, that 1 remember the present Gover- 
nor of Ceylon, Sir George Anderson, who was sitting next me, said, “ If that be 
the boy’s own writing, it is absurd for that boy to call himself a Hindoo.” They 
quite enter into and reason upon the subject like boys in Christian schools. 

8154. Earl of Harrowby .] In fact* their minds are moulded by English 
literature and English reading ? 

No doubt. 

8155. Earl of Ellenborough.'] Was that boy a Parsec? 

He was a Hindoo. 

8156. Lord E/phinstone .] Have you known any instances of absolute con- 

version to Christianity by the boys who have been educated in these Government 
schools ? # 

I do not remember a single instance in Bombay, but there may have been 
instances of converts who at some time or another attended the Government 
schools. 

815/. Earl of Harrowby.} Have you heard of instances in which the students 
have been brought by their studies to a desire to communicate with the mis- 
sionaries with a view to a religious change in their own opinions ? 

A pupil will not unfrequently come to converse with the missionaries, and to 
ask them various questions ; I may mention, with regard to that, a remarkable 
circumstance discovered in connexion with the Bible Society at Bombay. We 
had ordered out a number of Bibles with marginal references ; these Bibles it 
was found were soon disposed of, and on inquiring who had been the purchasers, 
it was discovered that they won*, principally Natives who had purchased those 
Bibles with marginal references. 

8158. Lord JS/phinstone.’] I)o not you think that the tendency of their 
English studies muSt be to excite their curiosity as to the religion of the 
English, and render them desirous lo make themselves acquainted with it ? 

I think, in some instances, it does so. The fact is, that those who are the 
best educated hoys and young men in Bombay, who have passed through the 
Government schools, are quite infidels as to their own system ; they observe caste 
strictly, probably, but they are quite infidels as to their own religion. 

8159. Earl of Harrowby. j Like the heathen philosophers ? 

Just so. I have an extract from a work written by one of the professors of 

the Elphinstonc Institution in Bombay, who is a Brahmin, and aft extremely 
clever and intelligent man. If your Lordships will allow me, as it is a shdrt 
extract, I will read just what he himself says ; it is a book which he has written 
in defence of Hindooism ; he says, “ The ancient and noble edifice of Hindooism 
is now on all sides stoutly assailed by the adherents of a hostile faith, and we 
are filled with dismay at finding that there is also treason within. No wonder 
that the venerable structure is already nodding to its fall. I, by means of this 
little book, seek to prop up the building ; but when its size and its # ruinous state 
are considered* what hope is there that such a feeble prop can prevent its 
falling ? But fife in the case of one who is labouring under a complication of 
diseases, and who evidently soon must die, we continue, even until death, to 
administer medicines, even so do I minister to the decaying system of Hin- 
dooism— Hindooism is sick unto death. I am fully persuaded that it must * 
perish ; still while life remains, let us minister to it as best we can.” 

8160. Chairman .] What publication is that ? 

This is an extract in a Report of the Church Missionary Society; but the work 
is a work, in defence of Hindooism, written by Gungodhur Slmstra, who is one 
of the professors at the Elphinstone Institution, and an extremely sharp, clever 
man. * 

■ ■ 

8161. Does that feeling generally prevail amongst the Natives, that the down* 
fall of Hindooism may be expected ? 

(20. 4 i.y T t I should 
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# T jj* ****** * should say that it does, as shown by admissions which 1 have frequently 

Mm), ti ietop Carr, heard. They say, “ We know very well that we must all come to one religion 
•m July 1853. I have heard that the Lingnites, who are in the southern part of our Presi- 
.. ... deney, have a tradition that all nations wilhbecome of one religion, and that the 

religion of a powerful people from the West. 

8162. Did those same feelings of apprehension with regard to their religion 
exist under the Mahomedan which now exist under our rule ? 

I cannot answer that. 

8163. Lord Elphmstone .] These feelings are confined, l suppose, to the more 
enlightened Hindoos ; they are not general among the Hindoo people ? 

The better part of the middle classes, I think, have the some opinion ; still, 
they are attentive to all their rites and ceremonies. 

8164. And one sees vast sums of money still spent upon erecting temples and 
other buildings connected with their religion ? .. . 

Yes ; you see a rich Native build a temple ; nut many of their old temples are 
allowed to go to decay, and arc going to decay. 

8165. Was not that always the case at all periods of their history: 

It may have been the case ; I am not so sure as to that. 

8 1 66. They never repair, but erect a new building ? 

They do so very much. 

816/. Lord Bishop of Oxford. J Have you known any instancies of the ordi- 
nation of Natives in your diocese : 

Two Natives were ordained. 

8168. From what caste ? 

One was a Brahmin ; and the other was a man of low caste from the Madras 
Presidency. 

8169. Where had they been converted to Christianity? 

In Nassick, and the neighbourhood of Nassick, where the Church Mission 
Society has a mission. 

8 170. In wliat institution, if any, had'thcy been prepared for holy orders? 

The Brahmin had been educated in the school of the Church Mission Society, 

at Nassick, entirely ; when he was about 1 8, his mind was enlightened, and lie 
showed to his people a disposition to leave the Hindoo religion. They attempted 
to poison him, but he went to the mission-house, where he was placed under a 
FiUropcan medical man, and recovered, and he then avowed himself decidedly, 

. and was some time afterwards baptized. The other man was a’ medical man, an 
apothecary of a Native regiment. Some of the officers had lent him the Scrip- 
tures and other religious books, which lie had re, ad : he was an intelligent man, 
and entirely* I should say, by God's blessing, upon conversation with officers, 
particularly the medical men and missionaries, and from his own reading, he 
was induced to embrace Christianity. That man gave up a salary of .about 50 
rupees a month, together with the prospect of a pension, to which he would 
have been entitled in two or three years, and gave up everything when he was t 
baptized, in order to devote himself as a missionary to his countrymen. 

81/1. Earl of Ellenborough.] The Chaplain has no house furnished to him 
by the Governmeiit, has he ? 

The Senior Chaplain in Bombay lias a house ; he is the only Chaplain that 
has. 

8172. lMiat may he the average amount of house-rent for the Chaplain ? 

In Bombay his house-rent would be about 100 rupees a month ; at an out- 
station it would be from 50 to 60 rupees a month. 

8178. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] Is there any point bearing upon the subject 
of your examination on which your Lordship would wish to add anything ?• 

I would observe, with respect to the Chaplains being required to learo. the 
native language, that 1 think it important that they should be required 
the language ; as I think I have already said, I recommended to the Government 
*'■ of Bomba}’ 1 that they should do so. There ape many opportunities pf usefulness ; 
for instance, many of the soldiers are married to Native women ; thnse’must 
all have been* baptized, and they are Christians j*it is therefore desirable thiit 

the 
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the Chaplain should be able to communicate with them and with theft families ; The Right 
and also, many of the Indu-Britons, though they speak on common matters in *«»’. RMop Carr. 
English, yet arevery unable to follow, a discourse in the English language, or ~ — 

to receive much religious instruetionin English ; consequently, I think it would * m * v 1 ' , ' 53 ' 
be very desirable, on that account, that the Chaplains should learn the Native 
language. Again, there is another measure which I recommended when I was 
in India, that in ever}’ bazaar where we have a European station, there should 
be a school opened for the children and for the camp followers, who are con- 
stantly moving about with the camps ; that, I think, should he placed under 
the superintendence of a Chaplain, which would require him to know the Native 
language. It may be said that in different provinces there would be different 
languages ; that is very true, but the camp language is, generally speaking, one — 
the Hindostanec. Another way in which 1 think they might be useful, as one 
of our Chaplains was very useful: The Government are the guardians of a 

r 'eat many Native youths, the sons of Chieftains. In Bombay, at one time, 
know there were several quite young men and boys the wards of Government. 

The education of such young men is an important matter, because some of 
them are young Rajahs or young Nawabs, who are likely to be men of influence, 
and I think it would be very desirable if the Chaplains were able to superintend 
their education. 

8174. Earl of Ellenbornugh.] Are not they usually? placed under an officer 
selected on purpose for each? 

They often are. 

8l7- r ». With a large salary taken out of the Rajah’s revenue? 

I believe it is so. I would mention the instance of the present King of Cutch, 
who was educated by one of our Chaplains, the Rev. Mr. Gray ; lie is an 
exceedingly intelligent young man ; Sir John Malcolm said of him that he was 
the most intelligent Native. Prince that he had met with in India. 

81 7t>. Lord Elp/iimtonc.] Is that the same Chaplain who translated the Gospel 
into Cutchee ? 

The same. 

8 1/7. Earl of E Uenborough.] Was npt there in Cutch a practice of destroying 
female childreu ? 

Yes, to a great extent. » 

8178. Did that Rajah assist afterwards in putting an end to it ? 

Yes ; I believe he has entirely discountenanced it ; he is an exceedingly intelli- 
gent young man. 

1 

8179. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Does your Lordship think it very desirable to 
encourage the spread of the Native clergy ? 

I do ; I think that they would be, in many instances, useful among the class of 
persons which I have mentioned, the Native camp followers ; and there are also 
a considerable number of Christians in the Bombay Presidency, who come many 
of them from Madras from different parts, to whom Native ministers might be 
exceedingly useful. * 

8180. Would not their employment be very much cheaper : 

Very much. 

8181. Lord Elphinstone.] With reference to your suggestion, that the minor 
Native Chiefs, who are wards of Government, should be placed under the instruc- 
tion of the Chaplains, should not you apprehend that that measure would be 
very distasteful to the relations of those Chiefs r 
No, I think not. 

/ ? 

8182. Do not you think it would be taken as a prelude to their conversion ? 

Lthink not ; in the case of the Rajah of Cutch I think there was nothing of 
that kind. ■■■■?. 

8183. Perhaps hd placed himself voluntary ? ^ 

I believe Mr. Gray offered himself to the Resident. 

8184. It is quite a different thing when they voluntarily seek the instructions, 
as for isfetande, in the case of Schwartz aad the Rajah of Tanjore ; but I should 
420, ai,) T T 2 0 . be 
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» ' T t f igk L be very rftuch afraid that if the Government were to appoint Chaplains as tutors 
w». ujp carr. Q f m j nor p r i nces and Chiefs, it would provoke a very strong feeling against it ? 

# ist 'July. 1853. If there was a Chief at a station at which there was a Chaplain, and his edu- 

— cation was placed under him, I do not thfhk that there would be that objection. 

I may mention that in two or three instances when I have been on my visitation. 
Native Chiefs, for instance, the present Iiolkar of Indore, and a young Nawab* 
near Sholapore, rather wished that 1 should examine them: there was no backl 
wardness — on the contrary. 

8185. Not at all: at present I should only apprehend that it might be the 
case if tutors were appointed by Government from amongst the clergy ? 

I do not think it would be so, if it were done cautiously. 

8186. Earl of Ellenborough. ] Would it not be more convenient if the Bishops 
had consolidated salaries, out of which they were to pay the expenses of their 
travelling and visitations ? 

Yes ; I think it probably would be more convenient. 

» 

8187- At present the expense contributed by Government to the visitations 
almost equals the salary, does it not ? 

No ; the allowance is 1,000 rupees a month, and the use of tents and carriage 
of the tents, that is all. 

•.* • ■ 

8188. It is a fixed allowance? 

It is. 

8189. Is that so at Madras ? 

' It is 1 ,000 rupees a month at each Presidency, I think. 

8190. What is the salary of the Bishop of Bombay ? . > 

Two thousand rupees a month. 

8191. That is about what the Postmaster-general has, is it not r 

1 think it is less. 

8192. Lord Elphmstone.'] It is just half what a Judge of the Sudder would 
have ? 

Yes ; then he has l ,000 rupees a month when he is travelling. 

8193. Marquess of Salisbury .] Has he the 2,000 rupees besides? 

Yes. 

8194. Does the 1,000 rupees cover his expenses ? 

Yes ; I think so. 

8195. Earl of Ellenborough .] The expenses of living at Bombay are more 
considerable than they are at Calcutta, are they not ? 

Yes, I believe they are ; servants are much more expensive. 

8196. Have you not many more servants ? 

No ; we have fewer servants, but we pay them much higher wages. 

•8 197. It is more expensive? 

Yes. .* 

8198. Chairman .] Is there a pension at the end pi the service? , 

Yes. 

8199. Earl of Harrowby.] Does the 1,000 rupees a month cover the home 
expenses, which would otherwise be incurred if the Bishop were at rest ? 

I think it is a fair allowance. * 

8200. Does it cover the whole expenses incurred during travelling, including 
those which would have been incurred if the Bishop had. remained at home. 
Supposing he were a whole year upon his journey, would, the household 
expenses of the year be entirely defrayed, not out of the salary, but out of the 
expenses r 

No, I think not. 

8201. Then the 1,000 rupees a month only covers the extra expense incurred 
by reason of travelling ? 

Yes ; merely that. I admit it is ample. 

8202. 
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3202. But that is the view of it ? 

That is the view of it. 

3203. It is not, in fact, an additional salary, but covers extra expenses ? 

It is for extra expenses, and covers extra expenses. 

. 8204. And it rather goes beyond it ? 

It rather goes beyond. 

8205. Earl of Ellcnborough.] Has the Bishop a guard, an escort, when he 
travels in Bombay? 

He has a small guard for the protection of his baggage. 

8206. Has he an European officer ? 

No ; generally 10 or perhaps 12 sepoys and a few sawars, that is all. He has 
a European medical attendant. 

8207. Is the Bishop saluted at the different stations ? 

Yes. . 

8208. Chairman.] Were you in the habit of visiting your diocese every 
year? 

Once in three years I visited each station ; of course visiting different parts 
at seasons when travelling was most suitable. 

8200. Earl of Ellcnborough.'] During what portion of the year were you 
enabled to travel ? 

I travelled generally from November to the end of March, and in the monsoon 
I used to take the stations in the Deccan. 

8210. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Is there any other point which your Lordship 
would wish to state ? 

There is the point respecting the attendance of Europeans at festivals, and in 
processions. 

8211. Is there any connexion between the British Government in India, and 
the temples of idols and festivals and processions ? 

There arc allowances made, to some, temples in our Presidency, certainly. 

8212. Earl of Ellcnborough .] B^t are those allowances proceeding voluntarily 
from the Government, or are they only keeping faith on our part towards the 
temples in consequence of former Governments having made the grants ; 

En tirely the latter, inconsequence of grants by former Governments. 

8213. In fact, it is considered a part of the property of the temple ? 

It is an allowance paid out of our treasury . 


8214. But they consider that they are entitled to it ? 

They do. 

8215. Lord Elphinstone.) These payments are greatly, I believe, in lieu of 

temple lands resumed and in possession of the Government i * 

Sometimes they are, I believe. 


8216. Earl of Harrovolyj . j In what way are the temples entitled to these 
‘ hI Io wances ? * 

In consequence, 1 suppose, of the laud attached to the temples having been 

resumed* 


82 17v Doiyou think that it is so in every case ? 

1 am not able to say. On different occasions 1 know that our Government 
was anxious to put an end to such payments. In two or three instances where 
I have made inquiry, and found that they did receive an allowance, I have 
mentioned it to the Government. I named it to Sir George Clerk, and he 
immediately wrote about it, and said that it was quite wrong. Whether lie did 
put a stop to it or not I am unable to answer, but I know it was not a thing that 
Government wished to continue. * * 


8218. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Are you aware that Lord Broughton exerted 
himself greatly 'to stop that connexion ? 

Yes.* 


■ <20. 4i.) 


T T 3 


8219. Do 


The Right 
Jit v. Bishop Carr » 

*2 l.St Julj 1853. 
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The Right 6219. Do you know the directions which he sent out when he was at the 
■tUv. Buhnp Carr. Board of Control ? 
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1 do not exactly know the directions, but I know the effect; indeed, 1 should 
say, there is a continued effort to get quit of the connexion on the part of our 
Government. • 


8220. Do you think that, in your Presidency, Lord Broughton’s directions 
were fully and completely carried out * * 

I am not able exactly to answer that question. I would wish to mention the 
attendance of troops and Europeans at festivals or processions. 


8221. Will you state it, to the Committee ? 

It occurs, for instance, at a great festival, when the Rajah goes to a temple to 
make offerings at the temple; the resident, or officers generally, with a military 
guard, accompany him. 


8222. Lord Elpkinslone.] To the temple ; 

In some instances, I believe, they accompany him to the temple. 

8223. But no European is allowed to go into the temple r 

No. v 


8224. They go to the door of the temple r 

Yes, in some instances; I know that this also the Government has been 
anxious to discontinue, and it is. in a measure, -discontinued ; at the Mohurrun 
at Bombay, the troops are out. 


8225. Earl of Ellenborough.] Is not there good reason for having the troops 
out ? 

I was going to say that in some instances, as a mere matter of police, it is 
necessary ; at the same time, it is a very anxious service tb an European. The 
instructions, I believe, of the Government are, as much as possible, to make that 
attendance an attendance upon the Prince ; and the wish is, that the troops 
should be discharged before they come actually to the temple, and that they 
should meet him at some other point, not near the temple. 

8226. Chairman.'] May not this attendance be considered rather as a guard 

of honour to the Prince, than as havirfg any connexion with any religious 
observance ? , 

It is so, no doubt ; but, at the same time, there is no occasion for taking them 
exactly up to the temple, or to places of that kind ; for instance, at Sattara and 
Baroda, 1 know that they have aimed to pay the respect to the Prince at some 
distance from the temple, as his Highness passed the residency or the camp: then* 
can be no objection to that. 

8227. Chairman . ] Has your Lordship any other observations to make? 

* No. 


His Lordship withdraws. 


The Rev. *THE REVEREND JOHN TUCKER, B.D., is called in, and examined 
J. Tucker , B. D. as follows : 

8228. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] WILL you state to the Cbmmittee your 
office, and position in India ? 

I was the Secretary to the Corresponding Committee of the Church Mis.~ 
sionary . Society at Madras. 

8229. What was the length of your residence there ? 

I was actually upon Indian ground eleven years and a half; but I held the 
office for thirteen years and a half, having been in England some part of the 
time. 

8230. Will you state the position which you have occupied in this country? 
Till about six or seven weeks ago, 1 was a Fellow of Corpus Christi 

College, Oxford ; and before 1 went out I was one of the tutors of, that College ; 
and since that, I held the office of Vice-president of the College. 

8231. Did you pay many visits to the missions during the time you were in 
India? 

, ' Yes, 
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Yes* I visited them from tfme to time ; I visited ^Irmevelly' five times, land The Bn. 

I think I visited Travancore as often. J. Tucker, B.D. 

8232. Where are the missions of the Church Missionary Society in India r »ist July 1853 . 

They are from the Punjaub in the north, down to near Cape Comorin in the 

south. I have here, in a Memorial from the Church Missionary Society to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, a statement by the Society of their different stations : I should 
be glad $0 be permitted to put it in before your Lordships. 

[The Witness delivers in the same . — Vide Appendix P.J Appendix P. 

8233. What is the number of Missionaries employed by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ? ■ *• 

In the whole of India, 88 ordained Missionaries, clergymen of the Church of 
England. 

8234. By whom arc the affairs of the Society managed in the different 

missions? : 

They are managed by Committees at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, con- 
sisting of one or two Chaplains, as they may happen to be on the spot, and a 
few laymen. Those at Madras, with whom I was connected, were gentlemen 
who held some of the highest offices in the Madras Presidency, under the 
Government. One was Secretary to the. Government, and is mnt a member of 
Council; another was Military Secretary to tin; Government, and is now; 
another was private Secretary to Lord Tweeddale ; and another was Persian 
Interpreter to the Government. They assisted in managing the affairs of the 
Chureh Missionary Society in South India. 

8235. Earl of Ellaiborough .] Is the Bishop in each Presidency at all identified 
with the Missionary* Society ? 

He is. 

8230. Is he a member of the committee r 

He is a member of the committee. 

823/. Ex officio r 

Not ex officio ; not in our committee. 1 do not know how it is in Calcutta 
and Bombay. Tl>e Bishop always *has been a member from the beginning ; 

Bishop Corrie, Bishop Spencer, .pul now the present Bishop Dealtry. When in 
Madras, whenever he thinks fit, and can make it convenient, he attends the 
committee. A great part of the time, as your Lordships know, the Bishops 
are not at the Presidencies. 

8238. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] What support and assistance do the civil and 
military servants of the Company render ? 

Very great and cordial assistance. In the Punjaub, nearly the whole of the 
leading men (who, as your Lordships arc aware, were selected for their ability 
to take charge of the Punjaub) give very large subscriptions and their cordial 
support to the Church Missionary Society ; and we might at that moment occupy, 

L suppose, almost all the principal towns in the Punjaub, with the support and 
concurrence of the civil and military servants of the Company, if we hial the 
Missionaries to send : the means, I think, would not be wanting, in consequence 
of the large subscriptions of the principal persons in the Punjaub. I speak 
both of the present Mr. John Lawrence arid his brother, and Mr. Montgomery 
and others. 

8239. Can you point out to the Committee the special advantages of British 
rule to missions, contrasting them for instance with the opportunities for 
missions in foreign States ? 

Yes ; I can state that, for instance, we should not think of establishing a 
mission in the Nizam’s territories, because of the insecurity pf the whole, 
country* Our earliest mission is in Travancore ; and though the Rajah of 
Trayanqort! is very friendly to every thing that would be likely to improve the 
people, yet he. is so much under the influence of the Brahmins, and so much 
depends, upon the resideut, whoever he may happen to be, that our converts 
have suffered seriously from* the discouragements and oppressions which they 
have met with in consequence of the corrupt state of the Travancore Govern- 
ment. Such injuries they have sustained as they never would be allowed to 
’ < 20 . 41 .) T T 4 sustain 
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The Rev. 

J. Tucker, III). 

aiit July 1853. 


sustUn in British territories. 1 confine myself to the Presidency of Madras, 
because, speaking personally, 1 should not be able to speak of other instances. 

8240. Earl of Ellenborough.] Axo there any Missionaries in thePunjaub? . 

Yes; we have a member of the University of Cambridge there. now, and 

another of Trinity College, Dublin ; and a third from Oxford is now going out ; 
they are at Umritzur. .. 

8241. Do they find, in consequence of the Sikhs being considered as Dissenters 
from Hindooism, a greater facility in converting them to Christianity ? 

The Missionaries say that as yet there arc no converts that one can speak of, 
as the result of the preaching of Missionaries. In fact, the Missionaries have 
only just begun to preach in the Native languages. There are, however, 'Sikh 
converts; one is, 1 think, from Cawnpore, and another from somewhere else. 
But the contrast is most striking between the Hindoos and the Sikhs. I have 
with me letters both from the^Missionaries in the Punjaub, and extracts from 
persons in civil and military service in the Punjaub, who speak in the most 
encouraging way of the frank and open character of the Sikhs, and their 
readiness to hear and inquire respecting the truths of the Gospel, and the 
prospects that there are of the spread of Christianity throughout the Punjaub. . 

8242. Lord Iphinstone . ] They are not trammelled by caste ? 

They are not trammelled by caste ; and I imagine that they are a more 
intelligent and a more manly people than the great body of the Hindoos. 

8243. All the people of the North-west are more intelligent and manly than 
the people of the South ? 

Yes. We have haxl applications from Sealkote, Kot6-Kangra, and other 
places. There are three classes of people in the Punjaub — the Sikhs, the 
Mahomedans and the Hill tribes ; and our desire is to establish missions in each 
part of the country in which those classes prevail. 

8244. Earl of Ellenborough.') You have a Missionary at Simlah, I suppose } 

No, not at Simlali, but at Kotgliur we have. 

8245. Has he had any success amongst the Hill people ? 

Not to any great extent, I think ; he h?s circulated tracts that have gone 
into Thibet, but I dp not think he; has met with much success. We have not 
been able to strengthen that mission much ; and from the position in which 
Kotgliur stands, I believe upon an eminence amongst the mountains, so that the 
Natives are very much separated from him, we are inclined to attach more 
importance to Kote-Kangra, if we can take it up. 

8246. Lord Elphinstoue.~\ You said that you preferred having missions in the 
British territories to having them in Native States, and that you had found 
certain difficulties in Travancorc; have you any missjyn in the Mysore country ? 

We have no mission in the Mysore country. When! first went out to Madras, 
we had applications from the principal Europeans in Mysore. 1 do not 
remember, at this moment, who they were, but the Wesleyans occupied it, and 
we generally abstain, indeed I may say always abstain, from going where othef 
denominations of Christians have occupied the ground before us : the space is 
so wide, that wc should avoid any risk of collision or interference. 

8247. Did nut the mission in Travancorc come into collision with the Syrian 
Christian Church in Travancorc ? 

It was not the mission." The Missionaries went out in 1815 to Travancorc, 
for the purpose of educating the Syrians, at a time when our knowledge of the 
Syrian Church was very imperfect, ojving to Dr. Buchanan’s book, and also to 
Colonel, afterwards General, JVJunro’s appeal to us. There was an alliance, so to 
sj>eak, between our Missionaries and the Syrian Church. Afterwards, owing to 
our Missionaries being reduced very much in number, so that there was only 
one youug Missionary there, the Syrians began to take advantage, and, owing 
to that and other circumstances, there was somewhat of a withdrawal, for it was 
found that we were compromising with the Syrians in regard to the errors of 
their Church ; but the separation itself took place iq consequence ofsthe visit of 
the Bishop of Calcutta. It was a formal proposal which hemade to the then 
Metropolitan, which was considered by the Metropolitan, and the .p«^»a» or 
Priests, in their council or synod, and which was formally rejected/anclin whicjjr 
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they also renounced their connexion with us. Since that time, there has been 
no dispute at all, no quarrel; but there is not the same co-operation. 

8248. To the college, at Cotyam, the establishment was divided, I believe? 

It was then divided. 

‘ 8249. The Syrians were obliged to withdraw from the share which they took 
in the management of it ? 

Yes. 4 

8250. Lord Bishop of Oxford."] You said that you could speak of the 

Tinnevelly mission from an accurate pfcrsonal knowledge, I think ? „ 

Yes ; I have been five times to the Tinnevelly mission. 

8251. Will you state to the Committee, by way of showing the progress, 
what’ it is in 1853, compared with what it was in 1833, 20 years before ? 

During the interval since I first went down there it has made great progress, 
both in numbers and in the character of the converts, and also in the number of 
the Missionaries; I will state the last first. When I arrived in India the 
number of Missionaries was four ; it now is 20, of whom 13 are European and 
seven are Native clergymen. 

8252. Lord Broughton .] Are they regularly ordained ? 

Regularly ordained and licensed by the Bishop of Madras. The numbers 
under Christian instruction in 1833 were 10,210 ; the present number is 27,1/5. 
T am speaking only of the Church Missionary Society. If to that I add those 
connected with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and also those 
who, though not in British territory, are of the same class and speak the same 
language on the borders of Travaneore, under the London Missionary Society, 
I believe that the total number of persons under Christian instruction, who have 
renounced heathenism, is not less than 50,000. 


8253. IjOi'd Bishop of Oxford.] You made a calculation, I think, in 1 843 ? 

In 1843 1 made a report, in which I stated, that the mission was then approxi- 
mating to what I may speak of as the parochial state ; I have that report here. 
Since that time it has been making yet further progress ; and of our seven native 
clergymen, five are what we consider as pastors who have assigned to them 
smaller districts, which they' superintend, and of which they' are ministers 
under the general superintendence of the Missionary in whose neighbourhood 
and in whose district they" are placed by the Bishop ; so that the pastoral 
system is now being commenced. And it is our great aim to carry out the 
pastoral system, as far as we can, until we arc able to withdraw from Tinnevelly, 
as not being any* longer a sphere for Missionary labour, and leave it with tin* 
Bishop as a Church, to be carried on, in all its operations, in the way in which 
the Church of England is. 

8254. Lord Broughton.} What do you mean by the pastoral system ? 

Not itinerating nor doing more than ministering to Christians, taking in such 
heathen as come within the circuit ; whereas the primary object, of the Mis- 
sionary ought to he the heathen ; but of course, there being a large numbeV of 
Christians, he has so much pastoral work that he has but little opportunity for 
properly Missionary work. 

8255. fiarl of Harro'wby.} Have you been over the districts yourself? 

I have ; I have been from village to village. 


825(». Is there any apparent external difference between the districts inhabited 
by Christians and those inhabited by the heathen ? 

A most marked difference. 


8257* In what respects should you say ? 

In the habits of the people ; in their cleanliness, order and intelligence : our 
Christian villages exhibit a very striking and interesting scene, with then- 
church and their cottages behind the rows of trees ; and the people, particularly 
the females, exhibiting a marked difference from the heathen in the neigh- 
bourhood. < 


8258. Earl of Etlenborouyh.] l)o you consider that superiority 
the cause orithe consequence of their having become Christians? 
Entirely the consequence. 

-(20.41.) 


to have been 
8259. They 
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8859, They were rib better than the others at first? s 

No better than the others, as I can bear witness in the successive visits 
which I have paid to Tinnevelly. • 

li- ■ j 

8260. Lord Bishop of Oxford .} Is there not an effect upon the social state 

of the people from the increase of Christianity, even amongst those who do not 
themselves receive Christianity ? . ' • 

I believe that there is to a considerable exten t iDevil’ worship, which was attend#! 
with exhibitions of a very disgraceful and shameful kind, is now thrown, so to speak, 
into the dark; it retreats before the influence of Christianity where the people still 
remain heathens ; but they are ashamed oft' their former practices. I may men- 
tion, perhaps, one of our Native clergy, the Reverend John Dewasagayam, who 
is not a pastor, but a Missionary, because he was ordained long before we 
thought of making a distinction between the Missionary and the pastor. He 
has under his charge 2,109 Christians, of whom 748 are communicants, that is 
to say, he and his son, the Reverend Jesudasen John, who, in fact, acts as his 
curate ; and they are underlie European superintendence further than, that of 
the Bishop-; no other superintendence than an European Missionary has. 

8261. Earl, of Marroicby.] His income is still derived from the Society r 

It is ; and in reference to that, I should be glad to say that our object with 
the Native pastors is to throw them off from ourselves, and to call upon our 
Native Christians to raise a fund not to support their own minister, but to raise 
a fund for the support of the ministry, and for the endowment of the Church. 
Consequently, of the fund that was raised in our Jubilee about four years ago, 
a portion has been set aside for Native endowments, and we promised to the 
Christians in Tinnevelly, with theft Missionaries, that for every 500 rupees, or 
50 2., that they raised, we would pay down another 50/., which should he 
invested in Company’s paper, or laid out upon lands, as a church endowment : 
I should say, provided it was raised amongst Natives. The first sum that has 
been raised, was raised by this Native clergyman, whom I speak of, the Rev. 
John Dewasagayam, who has paid in 500 rupees, which we have met with a 
grant of 50 1 . , and' that money is now invested, and will accumulate for the 
endowment of the church and pastor. He raised his 50 1. amongst the Natives, 
and we have paid a corresponding sum*. The same has been also done by 
another Missionary, a European, in another district, in Tinnevelly ; and the same 
thing is doing in Madras. 

8262. Have they shown a disposition to make contributions for religious and 
charitable purposes among themselves ? 

They subscribed largely. I have here the Madras Church Missionary Record, 
"which reached me the other day, upon the cover of which I see the contribu- 
tions of the Missionaries and Native congregations of the Gospel Propagation 
Society and the Church Missionary Society; in fact, from the Tinnevelly 
Branch Bible Society, including the subscriptions of the Missionaries also : for 
what space of time. I cannot tell, but the total raised was 903 rupees, 90 1 . ; I 
suppose it is an annual sum. 

8263. Would it be desirable to have a distinct Bishopric for the southern 
parts of the Madras territory ? 

I do not think that at present it is necessary ; that it will be hereaftei* I do not 
doubt ; but as your Lordship asks me the question, I think myself that there are 
other cases more urgent : I do not think that the Bishop of Madras has so 
much laid upon his shoulders as to make it necessary to divide off Tinnevelly. 

’8264. Lord Elphinstone . j In poiqt of fact, since the Charter was passed, a 
portion of his diocese has beeti divided off ? 

Yes ; Ceylon has been separated. 

8265. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] You heard the evidence given as to the- divi- 
sion of MadrasandJBoiub&y by Bishop Carr ? « T 

’ Yes. . •’ ■ • -V 

8266. Would your experience in those parts lead you to imagine that the 
division which, he acquiesced in would be an improvement ? ,#< 

. I should not consider it an improvement if it were carried all down the <sqast, 
because Travancore is more accessible perhaps from Madras, and oqptainly from 
the Neilgherry hills, than it is from Bombay; 

8267 : . ■ 
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8*J<)7 • Did not a large number of the Christian inhabitants of the villages in 
that district prepare a memorial or petition to the two Houses of Parliament 
with a view to the renewal of the Charter ? 

No ; the inhabitants of one particular district drew up a petition, which they 
worded as to “ the Houses of Parliament 0 in the original language, translated by 
one of our Missionaries, and of course it was wanting in correctness of form, 
and ^therefore never has been presented; but it is printed at the end of the 
Memorial of the Church Missionary Society, and contains statements of biii- 
derances which they meet with, which I know afe in the main true. 

8268. W ill you state briefly what thosh hinderanccs are ? .... * 

It is stated here, that amongst the, numerous native officers in Tinnevelly, none 
are employed who are Christians, excepting two, who came down from the north ; 
that with that exception, no Christians are employed, out of about 35,000 Christians 
in Tinnevelly, in any Government office whatsoever. I may add, that there was 
also a man who had, I think, a rupee, and a half a month in a very low office in 
a village ; and another was a sweeper who swept out the travellers’ bungalow. 

8260. Lord Broughton .] Is that in consequence of any ordinance or regulation 
which the Government has passed ? 

None whatever ; it is simply, that the heathen natives take good care to keep 
the Christians out from any place or appointment ; and the Collector has not found 
himself able to introduce them. 


The Her, 

J. Tuckmr , B- ®. 
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8270. Lord Bishop *of Oxford .] Is not the complaint which they make as 
much that through this employment of heathens they receive injustice, as that, 
fhe Christians are excluded from holding the office ? 

It. is, and particularly in this respect,, that all those who are of low caste are 
dan out from a court or justice where a native presides ; they are not allowed, in . 
consequence of their caste, to come near the Court, and, therefore, they either 
have to he called out to, standing at a distance, or they have to communicate 
their wants through the medium of some one who carries the message from them 
tu the Tahsihlar who is sitting, and administering justice, or professing to admi- 
nister justice. 

8271. Lord Elpkinstone.] Would nof that be the case if they were still 
heathens : that is owing to their cast not their religion ? 

It is owing to their caste, and they complain of it ; it is not because they are 
Christians. 

8272. Lord tiishop of Oxford. j Do they complain of the many sufferings 
inflicted upon them by these persons specially because they are Christians r 

Those are constantly inflicted, not by the officials in the Courts, but by persons 
in the employment of Europeans, as, for instance, engineer officers and others ; 
mid also in ttie collecting of taxes, there are various oppressions practised which 
<lo arise from their being Christians. 

8273. They complain of the merasdars? 

Yes ; their landlords oppress them also. » 

8274. Lord Elphimtone.] Do you remember a complaint which was made to 
the Madras Government some years ago, that, the Christians of Tuticorin were 
subject to a tax from which the heathens were exempted ?• 

Those were of the fishermen class ; I believe they were Roman Catholics ; I am 
m sure. 

8275. 1 do not remember whether they were Roman Catholics or not, but it 
was alleged, that on account of their being Christians they paid a tax, for which 
the heathens were exempt. The case was inquired into at the time by Mr. 
Silver, l believe, who was the sub-collector, and it was proved to be unfounded, 
*»nd that there was no truth in* it? 

I only have an imperfect recollection of it j -l bave no’ record of it. 

8276. They were not, in fact, converts belonging to your denomination ? 

No ; we have no station at Tuticorin, and 1 am nearly sure that the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel has none there ; and these parties, 1 think, are Roman 
Catholics. • 

8277. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] To return to the memorial of which I was 
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asking you, do not they also complain of the provision made by^the Company 
for the Brahmins, and the exclusion of the lower class from £ share of that 
assistance? 4 » 

I do not quite know what assistance your Lordship means. 

8278. They complain very much that the Company provide for the Brahmins, 
leaving the really poor and sick without any provision ; that though the Brahtnius 
amount only to 51,000, and the Soodras to 680,000 besides others, the tfeh 
Brahmins alone have charitable food provided for them ; while the 1,256,000 of 
the other castes have no provision whatever ? 

I thiuk that is in reference to what are'called the Travellers’ Houses ; I cannot 
explain this ; I do not understand it. 

8279. You have been well acquainted with the Government system of educa- 
tion, and the system of education pursued in the Missionary schools, have you not? 

I have not been acquainted with the Government system of education, because 
I never visited the University, and Patchapa’s School in Madras; and 1 haVe no 
means of knowing, excepting by the reports of the' Madras University, of which 
1 have one with me. 


8286. Have you any means of forming a comparison between the number of 
converts from the Government schools and from the mission schools? 

Yes; 1 think I can say that there never lias been a convert from those edu- 
cated at the Government' schools in the Madras Presidency, excepting one who 
v/as converted after I left ; but I know the circumstances : after he had left the 
Madras University, he was engaged by an Armenian gentleman, Mr. Arathoon, 
arid there, in his library, he met with some Christian hooks and the Bible, am! read 
them, and it led to his application to Mr. Arathoon for further instruction ; Mr. 
Arathoon referred him to a friend of mine, who is now Secretary to the -Society for 
" propagating the Gospel, the Kcv. Mr. Svmonds ; and since that time he has been 
under his instruction nd protection. It was a matter that made a good deal of 
noise in Madras at the time, because his wife was withheld from him by her 
relatives ; and the case was tried in the Madras Court : she was restored to him, 
and now has been, I believe, baptized. 

8281. Would you consider the simple •number of converts to be a fair criterion 

of the success of the schools ? •, ‘ 

1 ought to have said that whilst I have only heard of one convert from the 
Government schools, there are more than 40 from the Missionary schools, particu- 
larly from the Rev. John Anderson’s, the Scotch Free Church school in Madras, 
and the branches connected with it. The Scotch Free 'Church have a very large 
number of pupils under their care, whom they instruct fully* in the Christian 
religion in all its branches. 

8282. Lord Elphinstone.] They liave a school at Conjevcram ? 

They have at Conjeveram, at Triplieane, Cbingleput, and Nellore; they have 
2,520 pupils. 

8283. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Do you think that conversion is a fair criterion 
of the success of the schools ? 

No, I do not think it is a fair criterion, becausp I think, looking at it as a ques- 
tion with regard to the introduction of the Scriptures into schools, and the 
comparative advantage of the Government and the Mission schools* we ought to 
look at the moral, social and political effects produced upon the whole body of 
Natives who have been educated there, without reference to the actual conversion 
ofhny to Christianity. Now, in these schools of the Scotch Free Church, at their 
first commencement, as soon as a conversion ' took place, the school was almost 
emptied, alarm spread amongst the Natives, and they withdrew their children; 
few of those returned, but the school was soon filled up by fresh pupils: then 
came a second conversion, the same effect followed, and another body ytos, a? to 
speak, drafted outrun! thrown bac& again into Native society, who had received 
a certain .quantity of religious: rind moral education ; so that a very considerable 
number of young persons, who hafe received more or less pf. pKristwn and 
moral education in these schools, are now thrown out as salt into the Native ripm- 
munity of Madras. I do not know what number, but a very ; large number; ; I 
cannot but be persuaded that the influence thus produced by thesebool upqn tb< • 
Native community, though unseen, is very considerable, and, I tbink, that is the 
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fairer way of judging between the Government schools and 1 the Mission schools ; 
but of that yoUr Lordships can judge. 

8284. How soon did the schools fill up again ? 

Very soon indeed; and now the parents do not withdraw their children ; they 
have become accustomed to it; and though they know perfectly well that every 
effort will be made to bring them to Christianity* they are not afraid; they so desire 
thb instruction of their children that they send them ; and a much larger number 
are educated by the Scotch Free Church than arc educated by the Government. 

8285. Lord fVyrford.] Not larger than by the Clmrch of England ? 

Far larger. We have, been backward with regard to education. We are now, 
as I shall hope to he. able to state to your Lordships presently, earnestly desirous 
of making up for lost time in regard to Christian education ; hut the education of 
the heathen — I mean the school education of heathen children, excepting those 
connected with our missions — has formed, I am sorry to say, but a small part of 
our 'operations. The Scotch missionaries have given themselves to education. 

* ... * 

8286. Is not the system of the Church missionaries a larger one ? 

Iu their converts, as the results of preaching the Gospel, they are more success- 
ful ; but the Scotch, the Free Church, and the Established Church of Scotland, 
have both given themselves to education as the first thing. 

8287- Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] Will you state to the Committee the opinion 
which you have formed, from your own observation, as to the practicability of the 
introduction of the Scriptures into the schools with Government, assistance ? , 

I should concur with those who have said that it is not safe to attempt the 
introduction of Christian instruction into the schools as a part of the system. 

8288. You mean as a necessary part, r 

As a necessary part, of the system ; hut then I am anxious to make a distinc- 
tion. I think that, it is our duty, and a duty which we. may safely perforin, to 
remove the barrier which there is at present to the introduction of the Bible into 
the schools at all. and that we may, with great ami perfect safety, as far as the 
Madras Presidency is concerned, give, permission for Scripture classes where the 
pupils wish it,, and where the parents declare that they have no objection to it. 
in those eases, I think there is no difficulty whatsoever, and 1 think that our 
Government are bound to withdraw the veto that is put at present upon the 
introduction into the schools of the one only book which supplies the remedy for 
sinful man ; so that the Government, may be clear of the charge which is brought 
against them, of standing in the way between the Natives and their eternal 
interests. 

8280. Lord Broughton.] Are you aware that during Lord Tweeddalc’s govern- 
ment, when it was first announced that the Bible was to form a necessary part of 
the study of one of the Government institutions, it created a great disturbance in 
Madras,' that public meetings were held, and that the Government at home was 
memorialized ill consequence of the first steps being taken for the establishment, 
of that principle ? 

I am perfectly aware of the movement — I speak under correction, and Lord 
Tweeddale’s jninute will show whether I am right or not — 1 believe that Lord 
Tweeddalfe never contemplated the introduction of the Scrintures as a necessary 
part, but simply what I have now suggested, that there should be permission 
given for the formation of a class. 

8290. Was not the apprehension of the Native inhabitants of Madras, that it 
was to be made a; necessary portion of the instruction in that institution r 

; I believe that, as in other cases also, it was simply an European movement, 
urging on and exciting the Natives to hold those meetings. I passed through the 
mob (I mqy Gall it so) in my palanquin accidentally. Iliad to go out on that day 
to spend the evening with a friend, and the meeting was held in a house which 
opened into the street, through which I KM Jo pass. I hesitated for a moment 
whether 1 should go another way. I determined to make no difference, and 
went.straighf through ; they knew m$ perfectly well, and they were jusk as 
respectful as they were at any other tiihe. 1 am satisfied in my own mind, that 
it was a mere "European movement ; the Natives never would have troubled 
themselves about it. ' "'■ ' * »" 
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8201. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] How should you answ«tf$^e objection* that 
upon the ground of neutrality, the same privilege must be eonceded to the 
Shastras and the Koran, if the Bible were allowed to be taught in ti)fe GOvern- 
went schools ? 

The introduction of the Vedas, which %ould correspond with our Scriptures, 
into the schools would give the greatest possible offence to the Brahmins, because - 
they are to them precious books, as they are sealed up from the people ; at least, 
they have been sealed*. The Koran, 1 believe, coulu not be introduced, because 
it is in a language not understood by the people. 

8292. Lord Elphimtone.] Is the Koran not translated into Hmdostanee, or 
into any of the languages used ? 

I am not sure; it may lie. 

8293. How would you propose to meet the difficulty suggested by the late 
Bishop of Bombay ; namely, as to the persons who are to teach the Scriptures in 
the Government schools ? 

1 would not have a class appointed in every Government school, but simply 
provide that where parties wisned it, they should he at liberty to have a teacher at 
the Government expense ; and I do not think there would be any difficulty in 
finding suitable teachers, persons who would teach the Bible seriously, and not as 
a mere class book. 


8294. Earl of Httlenborough.] Have you made any converts from the Mahome- 
dans ? 

None, I think, iu Southern India ; we have not attempted it much. I may 
be allowed to say, with regard to the introduction of the Scriptures* into the 
schools, that I have in my possession letters, first of all from one of the principal 
Commissioners of the Mysore ; secondly, from another Government, agent, in the 
Mysore, one of the Company’s servants ; thirdly, from an officer in the Nizam’s 
territories ; and fourthly, from TYavancore ; in all of which they state distinctly, 
that without the least difficulty in heathen and Mahomcdan countries, the Scrip- 
tures are used, i. e. in schools which are supported by the Government. ; that is to 
say, the heathen Government schools admit ihe Scriptures, the Mahomcdan 
Government schools admit, the. Scriptures ; c but the Christian British Government 
schools do not admit tire Scriptures. 

( 

8295. Earl of Harrowbu.] In those schools supported by the heathen and 
Mahomcdan Governments, who teach the Scriptures? 

They have, masters; I have the letters here, and if I, may be allowed I will 
read the extracts from them, excepting Travancore, because that I cun speak 
of personally. Here is one : “ The Mysore Government has for years given 50 
rupees a month to an English missionary school in each division. In another 
letter 1 have the particulars, showing tliat they support a Wesleyan mission school 
there. 


8290, The Native Government ? * 

Yes. ■ 


8297. Lord Elphimtone.] But that Native Government is administered by 
English Commissioners ? v r 

It is now, but tliat. was before that time. “ The Rajah established an English 
school many years ago,” i. e., in Mysore, “ which was put under the charge or the 
Rev. T. Hodgson, a Wesleyan missionary, in October 1840.” 


8298. At that time the Raj all had nothing to do with the Government of his 
own States ? ’’ 

I thought he had iu 1840 ; then it does not appear from this; the letter in my 
possession, however, says that the Rajah established a school. 

8299., Earl of fjurrowln/.] With what view would; he support, it; wout'd he 
support it. for existing Christians ? * •••. 

. No. ^ In Uiis school the scholars are as under : Hindoos, 69 ; Mahomedans, 8 ; 
Protestant East Indians, 14 ; Roman Catholics, 8:” 80 out of 04 aTe Hedthefc, 
and 3 Mahomedans. 


• 8300. With 
children ? 


what view would he support a 


’ Christian teacher for heathen 

I suppose, 
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1 suppose* imt with the 'Hew of their conversion, but as the consequence of 
fftdifferertee, showing at least that they have no objection to the introduction of 
the ficripjj^res. - . . 

8301. Lord Etphini'tone.'] Are you aware that the Rajah of Travaftcore sub- 
scribed a lac of rupees to the Cotyam College? 

The Ranee did originally ; but besides that., your Lordships will allow me to 
mention,, that when 1 Was in Travancore, I was staying with the thou Resident 
Colonel (now General) Fraser, late 'Resident, at Hvdrabad, now come home. 
Speaking -with him upon the subject of the Rajah’s school, I asked him, “ Why 
should not the Christian Scriptures, the Bible, be introduced into the ^Rajali’s 
school r ” His reply was, “ Venkata Rao, the ])ewan, is coining here, anil we 
will talk with him about it.” Venkata Rao was a Mahratta Brahmin, and a very 
able man, and a very upright man, as long as he was connected with the English. 
The question was put to him by General Fraser ; 1 well remember his pausing 
for a time, and then answering, “ Provided that the pupils are left to do as they 
like wit|i regard to reading- the Scriptures or not ; and provided that those who 
decline reading the Scriptures are not the losers by being made to sit. by whilst time 
is given up to the reading of the Scriptures, I can see no objection at all ; and I 
am sure the Rajah will not.” Accordingly, from that time to, I believe, this 
day, the Scriptures have been introduced, and the heathen and Mnhomedans are 
perfectly willing to read them. 

8302. Who teaches the Scriptures in that school ? 

The master is a jiersou who himself personally feels an interest in them. 

8303. He is a Christian ? 

Yes, he. is an Englishman ; he was a sergeant in the army, and a religious man, 
who would feel an interest in it. In speaking of Government being connected 
with education, as regards Christianity, I would say, that the plan which appears 
to me most desirable, and for which we may entertain hope that it will lie brought 
about, is what I heard the late Bishop of Bombay refer to, which is grants in aid. 
In fact, in November last, the Secretary to the University Board wrote, as I con- 
clude under instructions from Government, to Mr. Bird, the Collector in Tiunevelly, 
to mil upon him to ascertain from the missionaries whether if the system were 
introduced it would, be likely to meet -v9it.il acceptance on their part ; they referred 
the letter to our committee at Madras ; the committee at Madras most joyfully took 
it. up and sent it home to the committee of the parent society, and that committee 
lost no time in passing the following resolutions, which, if your Lordships will allow 
me, I will read : “April 5 th, 1853. Resolved, 1st. That this committee cordially 
enter into the vjpwaof the Madras Corresponding Committee of 12 January 1853, 
in hailing the proposition of the Madras Government for grants maid to all 
schools, whether missionary or otherwise, in which a certain standard of acquire- 
ment. should bo attained. This committee also see many practical advantages 
likely to arise from an efficient. system of Government, inspection, always provided 
that no interference be exercised with the religious instruction couvuved.in the 
books used in such schools. 2dly. That, in order to meet the onward movement 
which these proposals on the part of the Madras Government indicate, and must 
augment, this committee pledges itself to increase and improve, at the earliest 
possible period, its educational’ establishments at Tiunevelly and Masulipatam, by 
sending out thiining masters and establishing model schools both in the female 
mid male departments of the missions.” We considered, that having the 
largest number of converts Under our care somewhat larger than that of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, our duty was, with as little, loss 
of time as we could, to take the matter up, and to show the Government 
how cordially we were disposed to meet such a suggestion,, which is simply 
carrying out the Government system at home only that I think there 
should be^si restriction (winch our committee would not take upon themselves to 
propose) with regard to schools in whf&h immoral books are used. There are 
heathen schools which might have books which would be utterly offensive to any 
at all well-regulated minds, and I think those schools ought not to have Govern-*, 
toent support ; but with respect to all others. Jet them have the support. 

8304. Lord Broughton .] Is it the case that indecent hooks are introduced ? 

The Native heathen schools jlo, as a matter of course, introduce them. 1 do noP 
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The Rev. mean that they do it in order to debauch the minds of their children, but from 
J. Tucker, B. D. tf ie fulness of their own comprehension sis to what is decent and what is not. 
si«t j u |„ ,o,_ Those are Hindoo schools, find they have no books of their own, excepting one or 
_______ two, which they can introduce for education. 

- . "jr *; 

, The Witness is directed to withdraw. • ' - 


Ordered, That this Committee bo adjourned to Tuesday next. 

Two oJclock. 
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LORDS PRESENT: 


The Lord President. 
Earl of Albemarle. 
Earl of Powis. 

•Earl of Harrowby. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Mont Eagle. 
Lord Wharnctjkfe. 
Lord Wynford. 
Lord Broughton. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 


THE REVEREND J. TUCKER, B. D., is called in, and further examined 

as follows : 

8305. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] WILL you state to the Committee what is the 
machinery in operation in Tinnevelly lor vernacular and English education, and 
for preparing suitable educational works ? 

There, are, first of all, the vernacular schools in all, or nearly all, the villages. 
In them the Scriptures arc taught, and the elements of arithmetic, and sometimes 
the elements of geography, in the native language, and also writing in the 
native method. Next to them there, are the station hoarding-schools, which 
nearly all the missionaries have at their own stations, adjoining their own resi- 
dences, in which education is carried further, and given only to a few. In the 
third place, there is the seminary at. Ptdanicoltah, where hoys are trained with 
a view to their being afterwards employed as catechists or schoolmasters. Then 
there is the preparandi class, in which the elder youths arc prepared to be cate- 
chists, and ultimately for ordination. There is also Bishop Currie’s Grammar- 
school at Madras, at which a good English education is given, and which 
receives English, East Indian, and native hoys : about 20 ol the most intelli- 
gent Tinnevelly native Christian youths are completing their education there. 
There has also been lately established, not. connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, nor with any society, a training institution, to which we have sent a few 
of our youths from Bishop Corries Grammar-school to learn the training 
system. There is also a native English school in Palamcottah, which is attended 
only by heathen youths: the number of pupils is anout 90. It is our purpose to 
establish, * in our three principal missions in Tinnevelly', in Iravancore, and in 
the Teloogoo country, superior Training Schools, with Model Schools attached, in 
the hope that the plan of grants-i n -aid will he adopted, of which 1 have in part 
spoken before. With regard to the preparation of suitable educational works, we 
have lately re-engaged a gentleman, who has been blind from his youth, who was 
educated at the University of Oxford, and took a rather high degree, Mr. Seymer. 
who has now gone out for the sole purpose of preparing, in the uative languages, 
educational b$i>ks at the expense of the Church Missionary Society; so that in 
reference to what I stated to your Lordships the last time, we are now making 
every eflort to extend education further than we yet have doue, and to raise the 
tone and character of it among our native Christians. 

$ 306 . You have spoken of Government, assistance to education, and said that 
vour impression was that it could be best rendered by furthering the system of 
grants- in-aid ; will you explain further to the Committee your views of English 
and vernacular education bearing upon that point I 
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The Rev. I think it is of great importance to take a thoroughly practical view of the 

J. Tucker , B. D. whole subject of education, and to avoid theories, which have been, perhaps, iuju- 
36th July 18s nous to the progress of education in India. For the masses I should say eer- 
y 53 * tainly it would not be wise to attempt anything beyond vernacular education, 
giving English education where it is required, and where there is an opening. 
I do not think the masses of the people can be educated in English at present. 
Our business is to educate them in the vernacular languages. I would further 
have English education given in the principal Collectorates, and also at the Pre- 
sidencies; but in order to carry out. thoroughly the system of vernacular and 
English education, I conceive it will be found to be necessary that the training 
system, in its most improved form in this country, should be adopted in India, 
and that to that end persons should he engaged to go out from this country, 
who would at once establish a training school for training masters who arc 
already acquainted with the English and the vernacular languages, who might 
themselves, therefore, learn the training system through the medium of the 
English lauguage, and carry it out into operation by means of the vernacular 
language. 

8307. What language would you teach in the training schools'? 

If the master goes out knowing English only, there will be a loss of two or 
three years in his acquiring the native languages. Therefore I would commence 
with young persous who have been brought up in India, both English and 
Native, who are acquainted with the English language as well as the Native lan- 
guages, whatever those may be ; in our own Presidency, Tamul, Teloogoo, and 
Malay ali in. 

8308. Attached to vour training institution would be what is called a Prac- 
rising School i 

Yes ; a Model School, or Practising School. 

8309. Would those children be taught by masters who are in process of train- 
ing in the English or the Native language, or both ? 

If possible, I would have two Model Schools, one English and one Native, so 
that the persons who are being trained to be masters, and to be training masters, 
may be exercised in both languages, .and superintend the schools in both 
languages. ' 

8310. Would the places where you contemplate the establishment of those 
Model Schools supply a sufficient uunffier of that class to which, according to 
your view, an English education would be an object ? 

They would do so at the commencement ; but they most be extended to a very 
considerable degree in order to become efficient. It would alepend upon the 
extent of the means which the Government thought fit to appropriate to educa- 
tion. 1 am now contemplating one superior central training establishment at 
Madras, with its two Model Schools, English and Native : a master knowing 
ouly English, would communicate with both through the medium of studeuts, 
who would be acquainted with both languages; and such 1 think might , he 

found. 

« 

8311. Earl of Ifarrowby.] Would not the climate of the town of Madras, 
from its excessive heat, be a very unfavourable situation for your European 
masters ? 

No. Madras is one of the healthiest places in the whole of the hot part of 
India ; it is a dry air, and has the benefit of the sea breezes. 4 

8312. Lord Brough ton. Is not it the fact tha t there are several languages 
spoken in the Presidency of Madras ? 

Yes; there are the Tamul, -the Teloogoo, and the Malayalira, and there is also 
the Canarese lauguage ; the Mahratta is slightly known. ' 

8313. Is Himlec the general language ? 

Ilindostanee is the language which passes persons from one part of India to 
another ; it js confined principally to the Mahoniedans; the native Hindoos 
scarcely any of them are acquainted with Hindostanee. - * 

8314. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] In the neighbourhood of Madras, Tamul and 
Teloogoo are the principal languages, are not they? 

They are. There is comparatively little of the Teloogoo. - . 

8315. Will 
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6315. Will you state to the Committee the views which you were led, from 
experience and subsequent consideration, and from your knowledge of the 
university- system at home, to adopt, as to the importance of establishing a Uni- 
versity for granting degrees in India? 

I should contemplate that ultimately; but 1 am afraid in India we have 
hitherto aimed too high, and have not come down to the means of practically- 
working upon the people at large. 

3816. Lord Broughton.] l.)o you think that the natives, in any given time, 
would understand the value and dignity of a degree; ? 

I think they would ultimately. » ^ 

8317. Would they value the degree of Master of Arts, for instance? 

I think so. 

8318. Earl of Ilarrowhy. j Are not they very proud in the East of any? 
distinction given to learning ? 

They would be very proud of it, and value it very much. 1 am speaking of 
the Presidency of Mad ms. 

8310. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Will you state to the Committee what prepa- 
ratory steps you would recommend as leading on to the conclusion which you 
ultimately contemplate; 

1 would adopt the training system which I have spoken of, which might be 
carried out in the higher branches of education, as well as the lower; and 
1 would suggest the desirableness of sending out from England, if they an be 
found, those who have been experienced as inspectors of our schools in England, 
v ho should superintend the system for a time, and prepare persons who might 
lie appointed as permanent inspectors to travel from place to place, and t.o be 
constantly engaged in promoting education. By those means education would be 
carried to such an extent, that. 1 conceive there would be a sufficient number of 
persons in due time to he candidates for honours and for degrees. Of course 
I should extend the education to every branch, including medicine and every- 
thing else, and iudeed cultivate the uative intellect to the highest possible point, 
provided it be accompanied with religious education. 

8320. Will you st^to to the Committee what your view is as to the question 
of female education in India? 

As regards the Government, 1 believe it has been wholly disregarded hitherto, 
till Mr. Bethune went out. The Governor-general has taken up Mr. Beth line's 
school; but 1 am not awip'c that the Government has rendered any assistance as 
a Government. 

8321. What attempts have been made l»v the natives themselves iu that 
direction ? 

None whatever ; they are as a body rather opposed to the education of tlieir 
females. 

8322. Wliate is the ground of tlieir opposition to the education of their 

females r » 

Speaking of southern India chiefly, because the only educated persons are 
the Nauch girls, and therefore the idea of being able to read is associated with 
a discreditable profession. 

8323. Chairman, j What sort of education is received by the Nauch girls ? 

They are taught merely to read and to cliaunt the songs which are part of the 

religious worship ; they are taught dancing also. 

8824; Is it merely to read the songs which they are obliged to learn that they 
receive that education r 

That I mu not- able to sav; they are the Lest educated of the native females ; 
perhaps I should say the only educated of the native females. 

8325, Lord Bishop of Oqjbrd.] I read in the Calcutta Review the following 
sentence.: “ The idea prevails, and there is much truth in it., that female cduca- . 
don must leid to the perusal of such horrible hooks as have been spoken of above 
by female readers does your experience confirm that sentiment? 

:Yes, it does. 1 ---remember' on one particular occasion a body of natives who 
wished to counteract the progress of Christianity, commenced a female school,. 
(20U*.) xx 2 and 
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and a civilian, a friend of mine high in office, asked one of tlic most activo of 
them how he would manage with regard to books ; whether he bad many books 
that he could put into the hands of the female part of his own family. His 
answer was, he was afraid he only knew of one, which is the Attichudu There 
is an article from the Indian Mail which is printed in the Appendix to the 
Memorial of the Church Missionary Society, in which they speak of the character 
of the popular literature of Bengal. ' 

8326. What attempts have been made by different missionary bodies to pro- 
mote female education ? 

The Scotch Free Church School at Madras has now 700 females, or nearly that 
number, all of whom, excepting a very few, are caste girls, and about 80 Maho- 
medans. The Church Missionary Society is educating throughout India, about 
4,400 females. Of the other missionary bodies I am not able to*speak, except 
that they are all promoters of female education. 

8327. Earl of Harrowby. J How are the educated females employed? 

They marry Christian husbands, and they are employed as school-mistresses* 
and in the common affairs of life. * 

8328. Do they all make a Christian profession ? 

Those of whom I am speaking in connexion with the Church Missionary 
Society are great, numbers of them Christian females. With regard to those of 
the Scotch Free Church, there have been several of them converted and baptized, 
and they have married some of the students of the institution ; but what has 
become of the rest, I am not able to say. 

8329. They are sought for as wives by the Christian natives? 

Yes. 

i 

8330. And are they sought tor as wives by the natives who have been en- 
lightened, but who have not embraced Christianity ? 

No, I should suppose not, because the native females would have renounced 
caste. 


8331 . The enlightened natives have not renounced caste ? 
None that I know have renounced casr.e cordially. 


8332. Earl Powis.] In the female schools do you attempt to teach any sort of 
industrial occupation i 

Yes. • I am sorry I have not with me specimens of their work, which is parti- 
cularly good. They will make lace, and various things ; but for their own dress 
they do not require a needle; their clothes are simply wound sound them. 


8333. Is the manufacture of those fabrics which you have mentioned an 
honourable or profitable branch of industry ? • 

It is not profitable, except that specimens are seat home to England for the 
support of the native schools. It is not honourable in any way that I know of; 
it is a part of the education of all native Christian girls ; they are4auglit how to 
work, and they arc taught how to clean out the house, and things of that kind ; 
they acquire habits of industry. 


8334. It does not add to their value as wives in the same manner as it would 
in England ? 

No. «?■ 

8335. Lord Bishop of Oxford .] What proofs of the benefits resulting from 
those schools are there r 

I have seen the effects in this way. The mission schools now have the' children 
of those who were educated in the schools when the schools were first commenced, 
and all the missionaries' wives and the missionaries bear witness to the 
improvement which has taken place in the habits of the children when, they 
enter the schools, compared not ouly with the Heathen, but with the habits of 
the parents, where they as children were in their schools; so that we are sure 
that the progress is not only marked, but established ; the childrcR will never 
return to the habits of their parent#; 

8330. What is the disposition of the native Christians towards the British 
Government ? 

•-* Those 
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Those whom I know are most sincerely attached to the British Government, 
especially the large body in Tinnevelly, which is the largest in India, and I have 
here an Address dr Memorial to the Queen, which they themselves drew up, 
and sent over, to be placed in the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury : it was 
presented by him, and was most graciously received by Her Majesty. 

/*• 

The same was delivered in, and is as follows : 


To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the grace of God Queen of Great Britain, 

and Defender of the Faith. ■> 

** 

We, native Christians of the province of Tinnevelly, in the English dominions, who, by 
. means of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel iu Foreign Parts, and the Church 
Missionary Socifty, have embraced the Christian religion, in number about 40,000 persons, 
presume to approach the feet of your gracious Majesty with all humility and reverence, pre- 
senting this memorial. 

We desire to acknowledge in your Majesty's presence that we, your humble subjects, and 
all our fellow-countrymen placed by the providence of Almighty God under the just and 
merciful. rij}c of the English Government, enjoy a happiness unknown to our forefathers in 
the inestimable blessings of peace so essential to our country’s welfare- Even the most 
simple and unlearned of our people recognising this, declare the time to have at length 
arrived when u the tiger and thefawn drink at the same stream.” Impelled, therefore, by 
the gratitude we feel, we humbly acknowledge it to be our delightful duty heartily and 
incessantly to beseech Almighty God, the King of kings, u to endue our gracious Queen 
plenteousfy with heavenly gills, to grant her in health and wealth long to live, to strengthen 
her, that she may vanquish and overcome all her euemics, and finally after this life attain 
everlasting joy and felicity/* 

Incalculable arc the benefits that have accrued to our country from the English rule. And 
In addition to the justice, security, and other blessings which all in common enjoy, we who 
are Christian:* arc bound to be more especially grateful for having received, through the 
indefatigable exertions of English missionary societies, the privilege of ourselves learning the 
true religion, and its sacred doctrines, and of securing lor our sons and our daughters born 
in these happier times the advantages of education. Many among us once were unhappy 
people, trusting in dumb idols, worshipping before them, and trembling at ferocious demons ; 
but now we all, knowing the true God, and learning his Holy Word, spend our time in peace, 
with the prospect of leaving this world in comfort, and with the hope of eternal life in the 
world to come. And we feel that wc have not words to express to your gracious Majesty 
die debt of gratitude we owe to God for his Bounteous grace. 

Knowing that many among our Hindu countrymen, both male and female, though still 
Heathen, are beginning to read ourltihlc, and inquire about the true religion, we take com- 
fort in the hope that the Lord will vouchsafe to them His saving grace, and in future also, 
as hitherto, will hear the prayers of 11 is faithful children throughout the world in their 
behalf. * 

Wc have heard witji,mueh sorrow that there arc, in these times, in many of the kingdoms 
of Europe, revolutions and sanguinary wars ; but we have heard also, with the greatest joy, 
that iu happy England peace and prosperity prevail, and that the income of the Missionary, 
Bible, and other Societies, has been constantly on the increase. Wc firmly trust that God 
will overrule all events to the advancement of truth and peace, and will grant many 
nations, and to the whole world, the same genuine knowledge and happiness which have been 
granted unto us. # . 

Our countryrftcn who behold the magnificent bridges building by the English, tho avenues 
of trees planting by them along all our roads, and the vast numbers ot boys and girls, children 
of Christian, Heathen, Mahomcdan, and Itoman-oatholie parents, learning gratuitously, both 
in Tamul and English, at the expense of English missions, repeat their ancient proverbs, 
and any, "’Instruction is indeed the opening of sightless eyeballs and, The father who 
gives no education to his child, is guilty of a crime and -especially when they behold 
among Christians, girls and aged inert and women learning to read the Word of God, they 
exclaim, "This truly is wonderful : this is charity indeed !* ? Surely, then, we who enjoy 
these inestimable blessings under a Christian government, are, above all our fellow-sub- 
jects, bound to acknowledge to your gracious Majesty our obligations to be at all times 
unfejgnedly thankful for them. * And wc would also entreat with the confidence and 
humility of children, that your Majesty, agreeably to the words of Holy Writ, “ Kings shall 
be thy nursing fathers, and Queens thy nursing mothers,” will still graciously extend to us 
your ^aro and protection. 

We add also our humble and .fervent prayers that Almighty God will bless your Majesty’s 
gracious consort the Prince Albert, your Majesty’s son and heir the Prince of Wales, and 
all the members of the Koyal Family, and ever bestow upon them all happiness and 
prosperity. * 

Thus, with deepest reverence. 

Your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 

And most humble servants. 


The Rtv. 

7. Tucker, D. 

aCth July 1853. 
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0337. What proportion do the Christians belonging to the Church of England 
bear to the rest, as far as you know ? 

I have a paper here which will show that. Out of a.total of 94,143 connected 
with the Church of England, the number is 59,303. 

8338. ^ Are you aware what pumber out of that 94,145 are the children of 

Christian parents ? , 

I cannot tell at all, and I should be afraid to venture to guess ; I should say 
that I think less than half are the children of Christian parents. 

8339. Can you tell among those with whom you were more immediately con- 
nected what the porp-jrtion is ? * 

I have no means of knowing ; but I. may infer, from the increased progress of 
Christianity, that the majority of the 84,000 are not the children of Christian 
parents. 1 speak very distrustfully on the subject. * 

8340. You heard the evidence given by another witness on the subject of the 
itinerating missions, did vou not r 

Yes. 

8341. Will you state to the Committee your opinion as to the usefulness to be 
expected from the simple system of itinerating missions, as described by that 
witness ? 

It is a subject that we have lately given our attention to, and we find that as 
we are commencing it, the difficulty of seeing clearly what course to pursue 
becomes more evident. We are about to establish in the northern part of Tin- 
nevellv, the only part which is not yet cultivated by the missionaries Of the Church 
Missionary Society, or the Gospel Propagation Society, the itinerating system. 

8342. Would you wish to see that extended without any, provision being made 
for a succession of clergy, as pastors, to take up the work ? 

No : I should comtcmplute being able to send pastors to take up the work 
when a missionary has met. with any success. 

8343. Has any provision for such succession of clergy as pastors been yet 
made ? 

The attempt to itinerate lias not yet been made, except in the neighbourhood 
of Burdwan, northern India, in the Prcsaency of Bengal. Then; arrangements 
have not yet been made to occupy the ground the. missionary has gone over : but 
the former- missionary being dead, the work is at a stand-still. 

8344. What provision is lnatlf 1 by the Government for the education of tin; 
country -born or East Indian population ? 

That is a subject which 1 am anxious to bring before the Committee. The 
Government have made no provision for it in the Madras Presidency, and I 
believe none in the other Presidencies. Home time since; the East Indians, and 
persons.of mixed blood, at Madras, drew up a memorial to the Court of Directors, 
which they sent in, requesting assistance to enable them to educate their children. 
The answer was, that the University was open to them, and they might send 
they* children there. They sent a second memorial, which, I believe, was 
informal ; it came to the Board of Control, and was returned. They sent u third, 
which is printed in the Appendix to the Memorial of the Church Missionary 
Society, which I consider an able paper, and which was entirely drawn up, as 
I know, by the conn try-horn people themselves; that is dated 21st September 
1850. To that memorial they nave received hitherto no reply. I think they 
are entitled to the consideration of the Government, as being British subjects of 
European extraction in part, and on account of the efforts which they themselves 
have made for the education of their own children. They have contributed 
together with European assistance, a sum amounting to 120,000 rupees, with 
annual subscriptions promised to the amount of 8,000 rupees, in order that they 
might found an institution, which should be called' the Protestant College* 
That money is now lying, ami has been lying since about the year 1847, invested 
in Company's paper, without being put to any use, because it is not sufficient. 
The East Indians had hoped that the Government would meet them with an 
equal sum of money ; but they have now no means of obtaining a superior 
education. 

[The Memorial is delivered in. — Vide Appendix P, Note V, page 034.],, 

8345. Wilt 
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83 40. *V ill you state what the total sum expended annually by the Church 
Missionary Society in India is ? 

/Ihfe average of the last three years shows au expenditure of a little more 
than 40,000 /. per annum; of which, more than one-fifth was contributed bv 
residents in India, the civil aud military servants of the Company. # 

8346. Lord A Ip ft instone.} What, was the ground of their application to the 
Company? 

The want of funds. 

8&17. What was the amount of the subscription : 

One hundred and twenty thousand* rupees, with annual subscriptions to the 
amount of 8,000 rupees. *' 

8348. Would not that sum have been ^ulficient, along with payments made* 
by the pupils, to have established a college .* 

No ; not to the extent to which they had intended to found it, and wished to 
found it. Their intention was, that the institution should he under the charge 
of a Principal, who should be a member of the Protestant Church, and a graduate 
of one of* the Universities of the United Kingdom ; they would wish to carry it 
to that extent, so that they could employ musters upon high salaries. 

8349. Wluit is the plan pursued at Bishop Lorry's Grammar School r 

That, is only a grammar school: the education there would not go beyond 
that given in an ordinary grammar school in Kngland. 

8350. 11m, college was intended as the means of giving a higher description 

of education ? ° * 

It was : and also it would include all denominations. 


8351. Lord BrottgUon.} By this summary of Protestant Missions in India, 
which l hold in my hand, 1 perceive in the Bengal Presidency the number of 
Native Christians is 14,978, and in Madras, 76,521 ; how do you account for 
the very great, difference, between the success of the missionaries in Madras and 
in the Presidency of Bengal r 

From the length of time which has elapsed since the mission work commenced 
in Southern India under Schwartz and others, the Tanjore Mission is the oldest 
of all ; Schwartz visited Tinncvelly. 

8352. Lord .. Elphinstone .] The greater 
Tiuneveliy, are they not l 


of 


number ot converts are in the district 


Yes ; it is of late ycai* that the number has been so much increased, as I stated 
when I was last Examined. 


8353. What was the period at which the Tiuneveliy mission was commenced ? 

By the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel it was commenced in the 

time of Schwartz*; but, owing to the state of the Continent, and the state of the. 
church at home, no missionaries could then be found to go out, so that they we.re 
left for more than 10 years without any but native clergymen, who had received 
Lutheran orders. Iu 1816 the Rev. Mr. Hough was a chaplain at Palamc.ot^ah, 
and through him the Rev. Mr. Rhenius and others were sent down, in connexion 
with the Church Missionary Society ; and from that time, through the labours 
of the missionaries of the two Societies, the truth lias spread, more especially 
among a class of persons called Shanars, who are mentioned in the evidence of 
Dr. Duff. 

8354. It is since 1816, in fact, that the principal amount of conversion has 
taken place ? 

Yes. 


8355. Lord Broughton.] Do you know anything of the success of the Roman- 
catRolics in making converts ? 

I have inquired from those who are stationed at Agra, and I have looked into 
the subject in reference to the whole of the Madias Presidency, but I cannot find 
any attempt on their part to make converts from the heathen; they would of 
course receive converts from the heathen ; but, strictly speaking, there is no direct 
missionary effort that l am aware of which is made by the Roman-catholics. 

(20. 42.) X x 4 * 8356. Lord 
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8366. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Are you aware whether the estimate of their 
Christianity by the natives is not a very low one? 

Very much so. 

8357. Do you know the name by which the natives call their churches ? 

Marian -coil, which means the*Church of Mary. 

8358. Did you ever hear of any conversions effected by the Roman-catholics 
within the last 20 years from among the heathen ? 

I have not heard of any j but I should not doubt that there have been some. 

. _j. . 

8350. Lord JKlphinstone.] Probably the* Abbe Dubois’ book may have discou- 
raged the Roman-catholics from sending out missionaries ? 

No ; I am rather inclined to attribute it to the divisions which exist between 
the Goa priests and those who are Under the vicars apostolic. 

8360. Are those divisions greater than the divisions, which exist among 
different denominations of Protestants? 

Yes; they relate to property : in the Cochin territory they have led tb acts of 
violence. I remember the Resident of Travaneore stating that ho was constantly 
annoyed by the feuds between the two parties of the Roman-catholics. In Tin- 
nevelly the priests were labouring to bring the people from the jurisdiction of 
Goa to the jurisdiction of the vicars apostolic. 

8361. Did the disputes in Travaneore abput the property of the Syrian 
Mission interfere at all with the success of the mission r 

No; they have rather promoted the success of the mission, because now the 
missionaries are free to receive all into the Protestant Church of England, 
whether Syrians or Roman-catholics, or Muhomedans or Heathen ; they make 
no distinction as to receiving them. ' * 

8302. Why should the disputes about those matters have rather furthered 
the mission in Travaneore, and impeded the success of the Roman-catholic 
Mission ? 

'1 he disputes in the case of the Roman-catholics related in part to property, 
and they were squabbles which had nothing to do with religion, as far as 1 
•know; it was simply an ecclesiastical question as to whom they should be 
subject to. t The disputes between the Protestant missionaries and the Syrian 
Church were not birter disputes ; but after the Bishop of Calcutta’s last visit, 
the missionaries felt themselves no longer shackled by any engagement, and * 
therefore went out to preach the Gospel to all -classes, and gather in those who 
seem to be converted to God. We had no disputes with' the Syrians at all, 

8363. Tlx? Syrians did not consider that they had no dispute with you, did 
they ; did not the head of the Syrian Church complain that Mr. Poet had broken 
open his box ? 

Yes; he presented a complaint to the Bishop of Calcutta on that subject; 
that was long before the Bishop of Calcutta had ever been there. Mr. Peet, as 
one of the trustees of the College, ought to have had the ehargo of the titlc- 
dedds ; he had reason to believe that the Metran, and those who were acting 
with him, were about to take forcible possession of those deeds, and pursue a very 
wrong course ; be therefore put them into his palanquin, and toolc them up to 
his own house. 


83(54. 1 refer to the circumstance, as showing that those disputes had a real 
existence ? 

Yes ; as to properly in that, respect they had. The dispute was settled by 
arbitration : as soon as the two parties separated from each other, the alliance 
came to an end ; and, under the authority hf the Resident, an arbitration was 
made, and the property was divided. 


8365 . Lord Bishop of Oxford.] What further have you to say respecting 
Government connection with idolatry; first, as regards Juggernaut, and, secondly, 
as regards other temples? 

1 would simply say that Lord Broughton was under an impression that nil 
connection with Juggernaut had now ceased, in consequence of the despatch 
whieh went out when he was President of the Board of Control; but subs< ! * 
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quently to that, I understand the present Governor-general thought it letter, Tie. Rev.': 

before he carried out the instructions of the Court, to lay before them a draft of J - Tuc ** r ’ ts - D - 
the law which was proposed, in order that it might he sent hack, and carried out 2<?th Jg v* 
with the acquiescence of all parties. When that came to the Court of Directors, y 

fresh difficulties arose, which I am unable to explain, and the order is still left 
not fully carried out. 

8366. Is there any other point hearing upon the subject now before the 
Committee upon which you desire to add anything? 

Not that I know of. Jf there were any tiling, it woqjd he upon the subject of 
the Bible not being admitted into the Government schools, which is ar-subject 
which I cannot but. feel very anxious about. 1 do not wish that there should 
be a Bible class formed in the Government schools; but. I should be very glad 
that, as far as Madras is concerned, the forbidding of the use of the Scriptures 
should cease. 

8367. Earl of Harrow by.] Is there any recognised difference in the moral 
character of the Christian, as compared with the Heathen, in the common rela- 
tions of life ? 

Most marked. 

8368. Is it beginning to be recognised in the common transactions of life by 
the natives ? 

Yes ; wherever there is a body of Christians, there it is at once recognised by 
the heathen themselves. With regard to Europeans, I believe that om strength 
in India consists in the conviction that the natives have of our thorough in- 
tegrity. They would trust even a young Englishman with matters which they 
would not put into the hands of any of their own friends. As icganL a con- 
verted native, the difference is felt by the heathen themselves. 

The. Witness is directed to withdraw. 


THE EIGHT REVEREND BISHOP SPENCER is called in, and examined The Right Rev. 

‘ as follows : Bitho P Spenter. 


! 8369. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] WILL you state to the Committee during 

what period you resided in India ? 

I resided rather more" than nine years in India. 

* 

8370. As Bishop of Madras the whole time * 

Yes, except fora year and a half, when I was acting Bishop in Calcutta, still 
retaining my office as Bishop of Madras. 

8371. Your office led you to make visitations through a great part of your 
diocese ? 

I have visited the whole of the Peninsula of India. I have not been in the 
north, but I have been over the whole Peninsula. 

8372. You have therefore had repeated opportunities of observing the working 
of the present ecclesiastical establishment for India? 

1 have. 

8373. Will you state to the Committee whether, in your opinion, there are any 
points iu which it is important to introduce any change ? 

I consider one change very important indeed, which is, the increase of the 
episcopate in India ; the extension of Christianity, and the number of the 
Christians throughout India, seem to require it very decidedly. 

■8374. 1 have now before me a letter from the present Bishop of Calcutta, in 
which he states that the first point which he thinks important lor the benefit of 
India, both religions and moral, to be considered at the renewal of the Charter, 
is to secure the foundation of a Bishopric at. Agra ; would your Lordship view 
the case in the same manner ? 

Decidedly ; I am quite certain, from my present knowledge of the diocese of 
Calcutta, that it is impossible for the Bishop properly to superintend it, and it is 

' (20. 42.) Y Y equally 
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equally impossible for the Bishop of Madras to do the whole of the work com* 
mitted to him effectually under the present system. 

8375. What increase of the episcopate would your Lordship consider neces- 
sary ? * 

l should recommeud a Bishopric of Agra, and an additional- Bishopric in 
southern India. 


8376. Where would you place the southern Bishopric? 

I should say decidedly, as it is desirable to fix upon a city, Trichinopoly. 

8377. There is also a considerable native Christian population in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trichinopoly, is not there ? 

There is; the Bishopric might there he formed so that the Bishop might have 
the whole of theTinnevelly district, and the west and south-western or Canarese 
district, where we have very extensive missions, and where Christianity has made 
great progress : that alone would occupy the Bishop’s time. Whether Tanjore 
should be added to it or not, would be a geographical question ; it might be better 
to leave that in connection with the diocese of Madras ; but Tinnevelly and 
Canara are the most promising portions of India in a Christian point of view. 

8378. The Bishop of Calcutta says also, that he thinks the second point would 
be, the addition of 20 chaplains to the present number; would your judgment 
agree with his in that? 

I should have no hesitation in saying that it would be highly desirable: 
1 could myself have employed 10 more, if I had had them. 

8379. The Bishop continues, that his third point, would be, a better means of 
selection than by 24 merchant directors ; would your experience, as Bishop of 
Madras, confirm that opinion ? 

I should say that during my actual episcopate highly respectable men were 
sent out by the Court of Directors to India. I have heard that in former times 
it was not the case ; hut I have no reason to question their having made a very 
good choice during my time : there have been occasional instances to the con- 
trary, where men h Iding, perhaps, extreme opinions were sent out; but, looking 
at it as a whole, I think their appointments were very good. 

8380- Chairman.] Is any high ecclesiastical authority In this country con- 
sulted by the Court of Directors in the appointment of chaplains? 

There is a reference to the Archbishop and to the Bishop of London, or to the 51 
Archbishop or the Bishop of Loudon, I am not quite sure which ; but that, 

I take it, would be merely formal. 

8381. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] The appointments are practically made by 
individual directors, arc not they ? 

They are. 

8382. Therefore the qualifications of the men who are sent out would depend 
upon the character of the individual who has for the time the selection? 

A presume they would. 

8383. The Bishop of Calcutta continues, that inquiries ought specially to be 
made whether the men who are sent out are in debt when they come; would 
your Lordship’s experience in your diocese lead you to think that a necessary 
provision ? 

It would not ; I never heard of an instance of the kind. 

8384. The Bishop of Calcutta continues, that he thinks the appointment of a 
certaiu number ought to be open to the recommendations of tlie Bishop ; does 
your experience of Indian 'dioceses lead you to see how that could be made 
useful? 

I am hardly prepared to say that I agree with the Bishop of Calcutta upon that 
fx>int ; it would embarrass the Bishop, I think ; I should not myself desire it. 

8385. Lord Broughton.] Have the Bishops any power of appointing their own 

domestic chaplains? . 

Yes, tlrey have. The Bishop of Calcutta has the power of choosing any 
clergyman he pleases in England ; and upon his choice of that clergyman 
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being ratified by the Court of Directors, he becomes a chaplain, and remains The Right Hev. 
so as long as he continms domestic chaplain to the Bishop; but that is limited Bithop Spmxr. 
tp the. Bishop of Calcutta. In the case of Madias and Bombay the Bishops have nf . ■•* 

the power of choosing their own chaplains; but they must choose them out of 2,1 
the chaplain^ actually resident in the country. 

8380. Lord Bishop of Oxford.'] The Bishop further suggests, that a small 
body of indigenous chaplains should be maintained by the Company ? 

1 consider that of the very highest importance. 

. 8387. Will you state to the Committee the way in which yon think that 
might be carried out? " 

Your Lordship is aware that in the south of India, with which I am most con 
versaut, the number of conversions bus been very great. We number now, per- 
haps. 76,000 uiembejrs of the Church of England converts from idolatry. The 
Government does not in auy way provide for their spiritual wants ; it ignores 
them as Christians. The chaplains are not supposed to have the charge of them : 
they arc'thcrefore left entirely to the services of the two great missionary bodies 
of the Church of England, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
the Church Missionary Society. They have done very much, and all that they 
can, for the advancement of Christianity in India ; but they cannot meet the 
necessity of the case : I myself have ordained several native clergymen ; and 
I am persuaded that if some arrangement of that kind could be made, it would 
tend very greatly to the growth of religion and piety in India : I should think 
that it mi^ht be done at a comparatively small cost. 

8388. Would such a step, do you think, alarm the native mind? 

Not the least in the world. 

• 

8380. Lord Elphimtone.] There are native chaplains in Ceylon, are there not? 

There are. I was Bishop of Ceylon for some time, and I ordained two or three 
native chaplains there. 

8390. Earl of TTarrowby.] Do you find that the natives when ordained can be 
trusted ns much alone as Europeans tan r 

i do not ; I ihink they require to he placed under the superintendence of a 
European, generally* speaking. 

* 8301. They have not the same vigour of character? 

No; and they have not the same solidity of character; but still they have 
done excellent service in» India ; under the superintendence of the Bishop, or 
Archdeacon, or the Committee of the Society with which they are in connexion, 
they have done excellent service. 

8302. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] Can you state to the Committee, from your 
own observation, what was the character of the Christian villagers in southern 
India ? 

I can speak of them with grant confidence; I have visited them repeatedly, 
and taken die greatest interest in them. * 

8393. Wore the effects of Christianity manifest in raising the character of the 
inhabitants of those villages? 

They were most strikingly. I think the effect of Christianity is extraordinary 
upon the characters of the natives, where they take it up as they have done in 
Southern India, in spirit and in truth ; whereas they were before notorious 
thieves and liars, and in many other ways profligate, they become, generally 
sptaking* a highly moral ruce, and they certainly do adorn by their lives the 
doctrine they profess to lmve4aken up. 

8304. Earl of Harrowby.] Is there stricter Church discipline exercised over 
Indian converts than is usual in European communities? 

Yes ; we are able to do it, and they themselves wish it; they like a strict 
discipline. . . 

8806. Lord Bishop of Oxford.] It is both required and possible ? * 

Perfectly so. I consider the Christian villages in the south of India as a very 
great blessing to the country in every point of view. 

(204, 42.) V Y 2 8300. Arc 
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The Right Rev. 8396. Are you aware of any sort, of alarm existing in the native mind as to 
'Bithop; Spencer. tjj e spread of Christianity in southern India? 

‘.jflth I will not say that l have not sometimes heard of instances of it ; for instance, 

• • ■ ' that great meeting which took place at Calcutta showed that the natives were 

startled and frightened at the great increase of Christianity in the §outh of India; 
but, generally speaking, I should say the natives rather despise us for our want 
of courage in setting forward our own religion. 

8397. Does your Lordship think that there would be any danger in the Govern- 
ment adopting the plan which is pursued in England, of making grants to all 
schools which admitted of inspection, whether they taught Christianity or not? 

1 do not apprehend that there could be any danger in it. 

8398. There would he nothing in such a system which would alarm the native 
mind, or lead them to believe that the Government was proselytising ? 

I think not. When I was in charge of the diocese of Calcutta, I took a great 
interest in the schools, and the impression upon my mind was, that the natives 
rather despised -us for our timidity. I do not think they were at all opposed to 
the introduction, of the Bible as a class-book into their schools. 

8399. Is not the system of education in Madras, as regards the introduction 
of Christian teaching and Christian books, more advanced than in Calcutta ? 

I think so. 

8400. Would not it have been carried still further under the Governor of 
Madras but for the circumstance of its being discouraged at head-quarters? 

1 think there was a needless alarm at head-quarters at one time. 

8401. Lord Broughton .] Do you mean on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment ? 

No; I refer to the Indian Government. I never found any discouragement at 
all from the Home Government during the whole time I was in India. 

8402. Lord Bishop of Oxford. ] It was suggested to the Committee by a former 
witness that it would be desirable to leave the question of the conditions of the 
education to he settled separately for each Presidency ‘in that Presidency; 
would your Lordship’s view coincide with that ? 

I think it would. I am opposed to a stereotyped rule, which cannot be broken 
through under any circumstances. 

8403. Will your Lordship state to the Committee \he effect of the existing 
arrangement at Madras as regards the office of Archdeacon?" *" 

I think it requires to be remodelled ; at present the Archdeacon is a useless 
officer ; in fact, from the terms of his patent, and the peculiarity of his position, 
he is rendered worse than useless ; he becomes an incumbrance in carrying out 
the fair discipline of the system of the Church of England. I think he should 
either be made really useful, or the office should be abolished. 

"8404. At present his stipend is secured by his holding a chaplainship, is 
not it i 

It is. « 

8400. Is not holding a chaplainship, which subjects him to strict residential 
rules, and confines him to one place, quite incompatible with his discharging 
efficiently the duties of an Archdeacon ? 

Quite so. The Bishop could require the Archdeacon to visit, in his place, 
some distant part of the diocese , the Government might prohibit him fro® 
stirring from tha station, ‘except at the los3 of his pay and allowances during 
the whole time of his absence ; so that, in fact, as an Archdeacon, his power is 
neutralised. 

. 8406. Does your Lordship think that the salary of the Archdeacon should be 
less than thut of senior chaplain in each Presidency? 

No ; ^ think he ought to have the salary of the senior chaplain. 

8407.; And that without the office of chaplain being attached to if? 

Without being necessarily attached. 

* 8408. Bari 
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8408. Earl of Marrotcby.'] You think it desirable to have an efficient Arch- The Right Rev. 

deacon ? . Iihhoj> Spencer. 

Certainty ; an efficient Archdeacon is a very valuable officer to the Church ; rp 
but an inefficient one is worse than useless ; he is an incumbrance. 3frth Ju y 1 ® 53 ' 

8409. Yotf spoke of the importance of having- a Bishop, especially for the 
southern part of your former diocese. If you had an efficient Archdeacon, should 
you still think that desirable ? 

Yes, I should. 

8410. Lord Bishop of Oxford."] I lead in a letter from Archdeacon* Short- 
land the following passage : “The Bishop is about to have Madras, and will be 
absent, probably for 18 months, as he purposes visiting ihe northern stations, 700 
miles from the Presidency, thus completing his first visitation in rather more than 
four years from his arrival : such are Indian dioceses.” May I ask your Lord- 
ship whether the view of Indian dioceses, and their necessities implied in that 
sentence, coincides with your own experience of them ? 

Undoubtedly it does. I have reason to believe that the greatest benefit has 
arisen from the visits of the Bishop to the different stations ; but the distances 
beiug so great, and the means of transport so imperfect, they necessarily occupy 
a long time. 

8411. During such absences ot the Bishop, the Archdeacon must take his place, 
and discharge such of the episcopal functions as can be discharged by the Arch- 
deacon ? 

Certainly. 

8412. It is therefore very desirable, in your judgment, in a diocese which 
must, even if further subdivided, he liable to long absences of the Bishop, to have 
an efficient, officer to take his place while he is absent? 

Certainly. 

8413. Karl of Harrowby .] Upon what do you ground your anxiety for the 
establishment of an additional Bishopric in the south of India? 

Principally upon the great, increase of Christianity within the last ir» years in 
the south of India. < 

8414. You would propose that, he should be the Bishop of the missions? 

Certainly ; he would have likewise a certain number of chaplaincies attached 

to his diocese. 

8415. You thipk.it of importance, for carrying on the missionary work, that 
there should be frequent intercourse with the Bishop ! 

I think so. 

8416. Personal intercourse ? 

Yes; I have always found great benefit arise from my own visits to those 
places, and I am quite sure that great benefit must arise from a frequent and 
ready intercourse between the Bishop and the clergy. # 

8417. Is there a great amount of correspondence winch goes on between the 
Bishop aqd outlying chaplaincies ? 

Your Lordship can have no idea of the weight of - correspondence in India. 

I used to write upon an average six hours every day of my life, employing others 
to copy my letters, and I could hardly get. through it. The desk was the great 
slavery of India. Foolish questions were put ; questions which ought, not to have 
been submitted to the Bishop, were made the subject of a long- correspondence. 

Tbe moving of a pulpit, the re-arrangement of a church, the appointment of 
a sexton, and questions of that sort, which in England would be settled in a very 
short time, there led to a lengthened correspondence. 

8418. Lord Broughton.] Have the Bishops in India sufficient authority over 
the subordinate clergy, in your opinion ? r 

They have, where they are on good terms with the Government, of the day ; 
but if the Government and the Bishop happen to disagree, then the Bishop, I am 
bound to say, is not so much supported as he ought to be. 

(20. 42.) y Y 3 
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The TH^ht Rtv. 
Rif hop Spencer. 

a6t1» July 1853 . 


- 8410. Earl of ITarro , ii'by,~\ Iu what condition did you find the means of com- 
munication in the south of India r 

1 found I could only get on horseback ; the roads were mere tracks, with . one 
or two exceptions. Lord Elphistone began a noble road, but it was not carried 
out ; and, generally speaking, the roads were very bad iu mv time. The com- 
merce of the country is carried on by bullock bandies, which are carts drawn by 
bullocks over a mere track, which cannot be called a road. In Bombay I have 
seen cotton ruined by the way in which it was loaded; it is put on the backs of 
bullocks, und sweeps the ground the whole way. 


His Lordship withdraws. 


Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Thursday next, 

Two o'clock. 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix A. 


MINUTES OF, EVIDENCE taken before the He lkct Committee of the 
Mouse op .Loads on the East India Company’s Charter. 


Appendix A. 


Die Veneris, 18 9 J unit 1852. 

THE MARCH; ESS OF SALISBURY?™ the Chair. 


The Venerable ARCHDEACON SHORTLAND is called in, and examined as follows : 

Question. WILL you state in what capacity you have served in India ? 

Answer. As Archdeacon of Madras, holding at the same time a chaplaincy in the East 
India Company’s service. * 8 th June 185 s* 

In what year did you go out to India ? 

In 1832.' 


The 

Ven. Archdeacon 
Shortland . 


How many years since 1882 have you been actually serving in India ? 

About 16 or 17 ydhrs. 

You are well acquainted with the state of the ecclesiastical establishment maintained by 
tiie East India Company in the South of India, are you not ? 

Yes. 


Do you know anything practically concerning its workings in the other Presidencies 
besides Madras ?..■ *' 

Not personally ; but from general correspondence 1 have some information, though not so 
accurate as with regard to Madras. 

Your acquaintance with it in Madras is accurate and personal, is it not ? 

Certainly. 

Will you state to the Committee what is the present arrangement concerning the Bishopric 
of Madras ; over what extent of country docs it extend ? 

Over the entire Presidency of Madras; about 1,100 miles in length, mid perhups betvfeen 
850 and 400 miles in breadth. 


How many stations are there in that extent of territory which need the occasional super- 
vision of the Bishop personally ? 

All but a very few of the smallest stations are visited by the Bishop in the course of his 
visitation ; I think the number may bo about f>u or 60, but 1 cannot state accurately. 

Can you state to the Committee liow long the visitation of the present diocese of Madras 
occupies? 

Certainly not less than three years; it has proved so on the present occasion of the 
Bishop’s visitation; I speak also from mv own experience during the late Bishop’s absence, 
when 1 visited the diocese. 


Then the present state of the diocese of Madras would require that the Bishop should be 
always in visitation ? 

Always, I think, during those portions of the. year when it is practicable to travel. 


It would, therefore, involve incessant travelling ? 

' Yes, it would amount to almost incessant travelling ; but the Bishop may reside two or 
three months, probably, in the year in Madras itself. 


it, would be, in your judgment, the outside of the time? 
I think so, certainly. 
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’Appendix A. 
~Tht 

'Ven. Archdeacon 
Hhoriland. 

a 8 th June 185s. 


Is a longer residence at Madras of importance for the episcopal superintendence of the 
diocese? * • 

As the seat of Government, the residence there of the chief authorities is exceedingly 
important, aud is considered so, I think, by the Government, in a political and .mil point 
of view ; and doubtless it is equally important in an ecclesiastical point of view. 

When the Bishop is absent from Madras, by whom are his ordinary functions performed ? 

By the Archdeacon, as the only other ecclesiastical functionary in the diocese. 

Has any provision been made in the Act of Parliament to allow the Archdeacon, in ; the 
Bishop’s absence, to perform those functions ? 

He is constituted, by the Letters Patent, Commissary as well as Archdeacon, and in both 
capacities he can act. 


Was there not an archdeaconry previously to the formation of the Bishopric of Madras ? 
Yes. 


What amount of salary was paid to the Archdeacon of Madras before that ? 

£. 2,000 L u year. 

What is the salary as it is now fixed \ 

£. 300. 

In what way is the salary now of the Archdeacon of Madras made, up ? 

With the 300/. which he has as Archdeacon, he holds a chaplaincy, and receives the 
income of it. 


Does the office of Chaplain interfere with the office of Archdeacon, as exercised at 
Madras ? 

I think very much so. 

Will you point out to the Committee the way in which it interferes with the office of 
Archdeacon ? 

He may hold his chaplaincy , I should explain, in any part of the Presidency of Madras, 
but he is precluded from employing a Curate, as in England ; •consequently he must be 
invariably and constantly confined within the limits of his parochial charge. He is thus 
prevented from holding his visitations, and, at the same time, is otherwise impeded in admi- 
nistering the functions of his archidiacoual office. 

Will you state to the Committee what are the proper functions of a Chaplain i 

The public services of the church, and the pastoral charge of a given district, which dis- 
trict frequently includes several minor stations at a distance of 50 or 100 miles, in addition 
to his principal station. # 

Is it confined to the military, or is it extended to all Europeans resident ? 

To all Europeans, and to East Indians, or those of mixed descenjt. 


Practically speaking, then, from your owu experience, should you say that the present 
arrangement made the office of Archdeacon a sinecure ? 

1 think it does so in very many cases. ^ 

And that it almost makes it impossible to discharge the duties contemplated in the office 
of Archdeacon ? 

1 think certainly so, as regards the ecclesiastical functions of the Archdeacon ; though I 
perhaps ought to explain that other duties are imposed upon the Archdeacon which are not, 
strictly speaking, ecclesiastical, or connected with his archidiaconal office, but which are 
rgther those of the Chapluin-gcneral in England. 

JVill you state what those are ? 

Carrying on the correspondence, and superintending the internal arrangements of the 
Government Ecclesiastical Department. 

When the recent Act of the 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, was passed, and which still regulates the 
office of Archdeacon, does it appear probable that it was contemplated that the Archdeacon 
would become again the chief resident ecclesiastical authority in the Presidency? 

I think it was not contemplated, no provision having been made for the restoration of the 
salary to him when acting in that capacity in the Bishop's absentee. 


Practically speaking, when does it still happen? 

it happens whenever the Bishop is, absent from his diocese, his income ceasing, and neces- 
sarily his functions also being suspended in his absence, on his return to England* or 011 
going to any distant .settlement. 


Does that always happen ? 

Yes. "'if. ' 

From the moment of the embarkation of the Bishop, if he is going to the Cape of Goocl 
Hope for the recovery of his health, his salary ceases, does it? 

Entirely. . "/'.'Y- ' 

And the income of the See remains undrawn in the Treasury L- - > 

Yes. ' . .. 
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, tJpon ft^cb an event happening, tbe whole labour and responsibility connected with the 
charge of the diocese devolves upon whom ? 

. Upon the Archdeacon. 

Has any provision been made by the Act for the salary reverting to the Archdeacon ? 

None at all ; no provision is made. 

'i . * 

Has any compensation at all been made to tbe Archdeaeon during the Bishop’s absence ? 

There is no legal compensation ; bift the East India Company, on the occasion of my being 
in this position for 3 j| years, after a very long correspondence, and on the earnest recom- 
mendation of the Metropolitan and the Madras Government, at last consented to giye a 
smalt allowance; but there was not a legal obligation to do so. 

Will you state to their Lordships what allowance the East India Company did make in 
the case yon have referred to ? 

They gave nearly a fourth of the Bishop’s salary in addition to the Archdeacon’s. 

How near would that bring the salary up to what the Archdeacon formerly received? 

It would be about one-fourth less than lie formerly received. 

Will you state to the Committee for how long a period, since vou have been Archdeacon 
of Madras," you have practically occupied that position ? 

On two occasions about 3 A years. 

The cause of the Bishop’s absence being what? 

In the first place he wal acting Metropolitan of India during the absence of the Metro- 
politan, and subsequently on his return to England, in 1 H 17 , for the recovery of his health. 

In the former case he left his diocese to go to the Calcutta Presidency as Metropolitan i 

Yes. 


Appendix A,* 
77 ie 

V en. Archdeacon*' 
Short land. 

i8th June 185?, 


Being absent from his diocese, the care devolved upon the Archdeacon ? 

Yes, as his Lordship’s Commissary. 

What was the effect of that absence upon the income of the Bishop of Madras ? 

The Bishop of Madras receives, by a special provision, 10,000 rupees a year, I think, 
additional to his own salary. 

When he acts as Metropolitan i 


During that time the whole of the salary of the Bishop of Calcutta is impounded in the 
Treasury ? 

The Bishop of Calcutta, returning, not upon sick leave, for which there is no provision, 
but on furlough after a" prescribed period, receives, I think, 1 , 500 /. a year as furlough 
allowance. 

What is the difference between the furlough allowance and the retiring pension ? 

I believe the amount is the same. It is only for a limited period of 18 months that a 
special Act allows him to t}/>dbscnt on furlough. 

After a certain period of service has elapsed ? 

After ten years, in the case of the Metropolitan. 


Are you aware whether similar causes have thrown, in the diocese of Bombay, the whole 
episcopal anxiety and management into tlte hands of the Archdeacon there ? 

Yes, the same case lias occurred precisely, though not quite for so long a time. 

Under these circumstances, is it desired by those who take an interest in the efficiency of 
the Church in the diocese of Madras that any alteration should be made in the law upoh 
the occasion of the renewal of the Charter ? 

I think it is desired that in the event of no subdivision of the diocese taking place, the 
Archdeacon should be made moie effective as Archdeacon. 

But would that be an arrangement which, upon the whole, your experience would lead 
you to think the best, or to increase the number of Bishops in that Presidency ? 

I think, most unquestionably, an increase, of Bishops and the subdivision of the diocese of 
Madras would be preferable, because tbe Archdeacon is, of course, comparatively ineffective 
during the Bishop*s absence ; whereas a Bishop so near at hand would be abie to administer 
the functions of the absent Bishop effectively. 

Might such an increase take place of the episcopate in Southern India by a rearrange- 
ment of the present salaries, without throwing any increased burden upon the East India 

Company? 

I think it mipht. ?The abolition of the present Archdeaconries has been suggested with 
the view, as vacancies occur, to increase the episcopate. 

. Will you point out to the Committee, in detail, the way in which that woqld work ; where,. 

such; a ease, would you propose that the seat of the new Bishopric for Southern India 
should be fixed ? 

For the southern division of the present diocese l should say Trichinopoly, as an important 
station, and as having a very large number of clergy in its neighbourhood. 

($0> App.) . z z 2 * 
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'* Appendix A. What would be the number of clergy at present who would be under such a charge ? 

— — - About 50 . & 

The 

Yen Archdeacon Will you point out to the Committee the way in which the salary for such increased 
Skortlandi episcopate might be provided for, without materially increasing the expenses of the East 
* India Company ? 

1 8th June 185s. 1 think the present salary of the Archdeacon, as Archdeacon and Chaplain, ought to 

v • suffice for a Bishopric under such circumstances, looking at it as a question of economy. 

This, however, would not be a liberal salary ; on the contrary, it would be a very small one 
for the office of Bishop. . - ? . 

What is the salary of a Chaplain ? 

Seven hundred rupees a mouth, which is about 800 L a year* 

A senior Government Chaplain has 1,200 rupees monthly ? 

"Yes. 

That would be rather more than 1,400 L a year ? 

Yes. 


Therefore, the 300/, additional of the Archdeacon and that together would make not, 
perhaps, a perfectly sufficient salary, but nearly so ? 

1 think so.* 

You would probably think that it should not be less than that of a senior Chaplain? 

1 think not. * 

In the event of such an arrangement, how would the functions which you have described 
of the Archdeacon, of a civic kind — rather, those of overlook ing-^-bc discharged ; would the 
Bishop of Madras be able to undertake, when so relieved of that part of his diocese, those 
oilier general duties which are now discharged by the Archdeacon ? 

The. late Bishop invariably discharged those duties himself. It is a new arrangement 
since the arrival of the present Bishop, their devolving upon the Archdeacon ; it is only 
necessary, therefore, to revert to the former system. 

- r. 

Then, with regard to the specific functions of the Chaplain, how would they be discharged 
if the Bishop received the Chaplain’s salary ? 

1 should mention that the East India Company dispose of their Chaplains precisely as 
they ttfink proper. There is now one of their Chaplains attached to the Bishop us domestic 
Chaplain, who is exempted from all pastoral duty. The subject, of the Archdeacon being 
relieved from pastoral duty has been frequently mooted ; ami the East India Company might 
adopt, that arrangement in case of the supposed second Bishopric. 

But if you merely turn tin? present Chaplain into a Bishop, and you have to provide 
another Chaplain, at the same salary as the present Chaplain, you would really make no 
saving to the funds of the East India Company ? 

There would strictly be no saving, except as regards the salary of the Archdeaconry ; but 
there is a mode which I believe is adopted in the Colonies frequently, and that is permitting 
a Bishop charged with pastoral duties to employ a Curate, as i England ; but timt is now 
prohibited by the regulations of the East India Company. ' v 

Are the Committee to understand that your recommendation would be the foundation of 
another Bishopric — say, at Trichi nopoly ? 

Yes. 

And that the advantages you would expect to dtrive from that would first be the superin- 
tendence of the diocese at large, which is now impossible? 

I would not say impossible, but exceedingly difficult, and involving more fatigue than can 
lib reasonably expected, without a total sacrifice of health and, ultimately, of life. 

Without the Bishop being continually on his visitation? 

Yes, during a great part of the year. * 

You would also suggest that, as being important in the frequent cases of the Bishop’s 
temporary absence from his diocese from ill health ? 

Yes; most important in that case; and I think it would meet that very great difficulty. 

You would suggest provisions to enable the neighbouring Bishop to supply the place of 
the absent Bishop for a time ? 

Yes. 

You would constitute unpaid Archdeaconries, as in Ceylon ? 

Yes; I think this desirable. * 

And by that means you think the additional expense of such an arrangement might be 
very trifling? A 

I think it would be small, and uot worth consideration, in comparison with the advantages 
derived. 

Will you now state to the Committee anything that your practical experience enables 
to state concerning the supply of clergy for the army, for the civil servants of the Couipanvi 
v and for the East Indians in that part of the country with whichyoitare best acquainted* 
first of all, can you give the Committee any idea of how many Christians there are, tiiembevs 

of the Church of England, in that southern Presidency ? . 

. . There 
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There is- no census taken in India, and consequently it is very difficult, indeed almost 
impossible, to ascertain the number of East Indians, even in Madras itself. 

You are not dble to state ? 

Noi 

Is there any estimate of the number of Christians in Trichi nopoly and in the southern 
districts? 

Of course that could be ascertained, with regard to the military, from the Government 
records; but with respect to the East Indians, there is no census taken, and a great, difficulty 
has always been felt m ascertaining how many there are. 

How are the clergy of the Anglo-Indian Church at present maintained? 

There is a Government Establishment, unfl the whole Presidency is divided into ecclesi- 
astical districts, of which there are 21, 1 think. 00 

Each supplied with a Chaplain ? #. 

Each district is supplied with a Chaplain. 

But, as you apprehend, that would be the principle upon which the East India Company 
would be bound to provide such instruments of moral and religions instruction? 

It appears to me unquestionably to have been recognised by the Legislature, that all the 
servants of the State are entitled to Christian instruction by the Government Chaplains. 

That is, the European and East Indian servants of the Company, civil and military, with 
their families ? 

Yes; I should say, however, that the duty of the Chaplains, according to their licenses, 
is to attend to all, whether in the service of the State or not. 

Has tin's obligation beerif adequately fulfilled ? 

I think the supply of Chaplains has been decidedly insufficient, and that due regard has 
not been given to the great number who are always unavoidably absent on sick certificate 
in India, or who have returned to England on furlough. 

Can you state any instances which have occurred, under your own knowledge, of the 
vacancy of such Government chaplainships { 

When I was myself in charge of the diocese, one district was vacant for two years, and the 
Government could not supply a Chaplain ; another district was vacant for about 18 months; 
and a third, in Madras itself, for some months. 

During such an absence, how arc the services of the Church ami of religion discharged ? 

The Bishop, or in his absence his Commissary, makes the best arrangement he can, and if lie 
can get a clergyman who is passing in the neighbourhood to visit the place, he does so; as 
to the Church in Madras, connected with which is a very important district, 1 was able to 
obtain the services of the missionary clergy and other clergymen not connected with the 
Government, and one service, I think, was performed on every Sunday. 

Have not the districts subordinate stations f # 

All of them, with the exception of one or two in Madras. 

Arc those sometimes r^ a distance of from 50 to ‘200 miles from the principal station of the 
Chaplain? 

There are several as far, f think, as 200 miles, and even a greater distance ; others 50 miles, 
and some only 10 or 20 miles, or less. 

Have the Chaplains, when they have those subordinate stations under them, assistants, in 
the nature of Curates, maintained for them ? 

Not any; nor are they, l believe, allowed to employ Curates themselves. 

They are made personally responsible for all the duties of their principal station att^ose 
subordinate stations, which are distant in some cases more than 200 miles? 

They arc not responsible for the duties of the smaller stations, except when they are them- 
selves visiting them. 

But there is no other provision made l 
No. 

During the absence of one of those Chaplains from his district, there would be no provision 
made either for the performance of the duties at head quarters, or for the performance of the 
duties at the subordinate stations ? 

None ; that is, unless another Chaplain could ho sent. - 

And$iat U very in frequent lv*possi bl e ? 

It is frequently impossible ; at other times, of course, a provision may be and is made. 

'How could another Chaplain, in such circumstances, be disposable without voiding his 
own district ? 

A Chaplain may have returned from England, or from any distant settlement, or from any 
place where he has been absent on sick leave ; l should mention also, that in those cases 
5 less important district is vacated to supply the more important. 

Is there not a regulation by which laymen are empowered to perform services in those 
cases 

■ w 

;• (20; Apr.) ssz-3 
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Could he disapprove of a Chaplain in holy orders, and ( could be appoint a layman in his 
stead to do the duty ? 

No ; bat, in the absence of a clergyman, the Chaplain may select a layman to read the 
service and sermons approved by himself, under the sanction of the Bishop;: and that 
selection may be set aside, as has been dotic in a recent case, by the commanding officer. 

Are you familiar with a case that happened at Yisagapatam on that subject? 

I have seen the correspondence. 

$$■ . 

Can you state whether the senior commanding officer was a dissenter from the Church of 
England or not ? 

He was. ' 


And the Bishop and Chaplain are inhibited from employing another Clergyman, ^ they 
not? 

There is no inhibition as regards a clergyman, I believe; but the commanding officer, 
the senior military officer, has the approval of the choice made by the Chaplain in the case 
of a layman, and if he does not approve of such choice, he sets it aside, and appOiatawhoai 
lie likes. • 


Did he not refuse to sanction the appointment of a Chaplain in holy orders to do, the duty,, 
and did lie not, instead of him, appoint a subaltern invalid officer? 

Not a Chaplain in holy orders ; a layman was appointed by the Chaplain, there being no 
clergyman, and that appointment was set aside, and the party was prevented from performing 
the duty, and another person, a subaltern invalid officer appointed, to whom both the 
Chaplain and the Bishop decidedly objected. 

And he was appointed by tbc authority of the ’military officer, who was a dissenter from 
the Church, was he not ? 

Yes. 

Under that authority lie officiated, not in the barracks, but in the reading-desk of the 
church ? 

In the church ; I conclude in the reading-desk. 

But the service which he read, presume, was the service, of the Church of England ? 

Yes, 1 conclude so. 

Will you poiut out to the. Committee any peculiar disadvantages which have struck you 
as acciuing to the cause of religion from this -vacancy of the districts ? 

At the principal stations the interruptions of the services, and their performance in an irre- 
gular manner, and the discontinuance of the pastoral duties during the absence of the Chap- 
lain in visiting the smaller stations, must necessarily be very injurious ; while at the smaller 
stations it leads to great immorality and irregularities. The lion-obsefvance of tbc Sabbath- 
day, and the want of authorised religious ordinances, have an injurious and demoralizing 
effect upon the young members of the civil and military services. 

• 

Is not that peculiarly aggravated in a heathen country, where the heathen are all around 
them ? 

I should say, certainly so. 

Was not it, till recently, the privilege of the chief military officer, and the subaltern staff 
officers under him, to administer baptism publicly, with all the forms of the chureh and 
sponsors ? 

It was. 


Those rights, or supposed rights, have led, have they not, to some collision with the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and considerable correspondence thereon? 

Tbc subject was referred to Government, and a modification of the order at length took 
place. 


Then, what would you suggest to the Committee as, in your judgment, necessity for the . 
remedy of those evils ? " ■ . 

1 think, unquestionably, a small increase should be made to the Government Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment, so as to provide a sufficiency of.clergy always to occupy fully the prin- 
cipal stations of the 21 districts, and that some assistance should be rendered by the state 
in aid of the efforts which arc now being made by the gentlemen of the civil and military 
services in the small stations to provide clergymen for themselves. 

Would you propose that the Chaplains should be allowed, with the license of the Bishop, 
or any other checks, to nominate a Curate to take their place when absent from ill-h*alths 
l think this most desirable, provided there is not the deduction from their salary which fe 
now made. 


Would it not be desirable that they should have the power of doing it? 
Certainly. 1 


To do it, it would be necessary that Borne part of their salary should be cor 
their absence ? * 

Yes: it is only a portion of their salary which is deducted ; 1 think that that deduction 
should not be made. 
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The decfoctioii should be carried to the supply of u Curate to fill their place ? 

•Y*,\ ..... 

Is not some other regulation necessary as to the filling up of places, after a certain time, 
which have been vacant, if they are left vacant by the Company ? 

I think that some measure is very desirable indeed, agreeably to the provision of the law 
in this country ; so that if the Government cannot provide a clergyman, the Bishop should 
be empowered to do so. 

The present state of things, in fact, is, that a clergyman may leave his district wholly 
unprovided with spiritual superintendence, and merely forfeit a small portion of his salary i 

Yes. % 

You propose, in order to prevent that, that the Bishop should have the power %( putting 
some one in to take his duty, and that a small part of the present salary should be reserved 
for such supernumerary clergyman ? * 

That a clergyman should be empowered to employ a Curate under the Bishop's license 
during his abseijce on leave, and in the event of a vacancy, that the Bishop should have 
the power of appointment, in the event of the Government not being able to fill it up 
within a limited time. 

Is it your opinion that the savings which now accrue to the East India Company by 
those regulations are of any material moment? 

The saving is considerable; but I think that this ought not to weigh for a moment with 
the Government of a great country like that of India, in comparison with the injury which 
is thus sustained. 
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Of whom do the congregations at the smaller English stations, which are only visited 
periodically, generally consist ? 

Of Europeans and East Indians, who are principally connected with the Government 
and the public services, civil and military. 

What would you propose in order to prevent those persons resting for their whole supply 
upon the East India Company ? 

The evil, within the last, few years, has been found so great, that it has led to the esta- 
blishment of an Additional Clergy Society, to represent those different com in unities who are 
anxious to obtain clergymen for themselves, and three clergymen have accordingly been ap- 
pointed by it. 

Would you propose to the Committee that the East India Company should make grants 
in proportion to the sums contributed by the public for that purpose ? 

I think that that is the colonial provision, and that it is a very important one to introduce 
into India. 


Has there been any application to the Government of British India as to the building of 
churches recently ? 

There has been some measure, the precise purport of which 1 do not know, but which 
interdicts churches being built by the Government in the military stations. 


Was there not at* ‘two stations, namely, Pallemcotta and Markara, formerly a grant of 
2,000 rupees, which was sanctioned by the Court of Directors then, and which is now 
suspended ? 

A grant was made for these places by the Court of Directors, in consequence of my own 
application, and the recommendation of the Madras Government; but I have heard, since I 
left India, that those churches are not to be built. 

That is, that the grant has been withdrawn ? 

Yes, or suspended by the local Government. s 

With reference to the expense to which the East India Company would be put, could you 
suggest to the Committee any view by which to show that, merely as a matter of finance, 
there would not in the long-run be an increase to their expense ? 

I think there is no douot, from the universal experience of India especially, that the civil 
and military servants would be more efficient as public officers by the due observance of the 
ordinances* of religion, and the inculcation of morality, and the duties and precepts of the 
'Gospel';' l cannot doubt that great benefit would arise from such observance, and that the 
efficiency of the public functionaries and servants of the Government, generally would be 
greatly increased. 

Might lot the periodical visits of the Government Chaplains to the subordinate stations 
he dispensed with, and their travelling allowances saved ? 

Necessarily this would be the case. 

Is not that iv large item of the expenses of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of India ! 

It is in some cases a very considerable item; I can mention one place, Cochin, 10 which 
H has now been* nominated by the Additional Clergy Society, and who will receive 

*he Bishop’s license, where a Chaplain has had 100 a year merely for visiting it once a 
month 1 mi<meSunday, 

Is 
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Appendix A. Is there any provision at all now made for the native Christiana who are attached to the 
East India Company’s various establishments and institutions? 

7 ’Ae . botany. 

m $hjrtUm(L 0n Is it possible for the Chaplains, with their present numbers, to givewiy efficient attention 
____ ' to that body of men ! 

l8tli June 1852. Not in the large stations I should say, certainly ; in the small stations they may, if they 
acquire the language. f . 

* . i* ' 

The acquisition of the language would be a considerable labour, would it not ? 

Yes, and it does not form at present any part of their official duty. 

In the South of India they must acquire fobr distinct languages, must they not, besides 
Hindostanec ? 

If they are removed about the dincesc from one part of the country to another, a hew 
language becomes frequently necessary. 

In the South of India they would require to understand Iliudostanee, arid 

and i 

Yes. llindostanco is the general language of the Mahomedans. Tamul, Teloogoo, Cana- 
resc and Maloyalim are spoken in various paYts of Southern India. 

Are there now many native Christians camp followers of tlu! British Army, and others 
who are left wholly unprovided with any such spiritual superintendence ? 

There are a great many. 

decent converts ! 

Converts, but not entirely recent. 

I see in the Return to Parliament of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, one Bishop at 
25,000 Company’s rupees; is that correct ? 

Yes. 

An Archdeacon also and Chaplain at. 0,200 rupees ; that is including both, is it not ? 

No; that is equivalent to 300 /. a year, which is the salary of the Archdeaconry. 

Tlien, Nvo senior Chaplains, 20,160 rupees; 9 Chaplains at 8>400 rupees; 18 Assistant 
Chaplains at 6,000 rupees; visitation and travelling allowances, establishment and contin- 
gencies at 50,400 rupees ; could you explain 10 the Committee at all what those visitation 
and travelling allowances, establishment and contingencies, include ? 

The visitation allowance necessarily includes the visitation expenses of the Bishop ; the 
travelling allowances are, the expense of the Chaplains in visiting all the out-stations ; an<! 
the contingent, charges, I imagine, are the salaries of the clerks and sextons of the churches 
and probably the expenses of lighting the churches. 

Are these offices executed by Europeans or natives ? 

The clerk is generally European or East Indian ; the subordinate persons are natives 
generally. 

Christians ! v 

Principally Christians; formerly they were Heathen or Mahomcdaix»; but a better rule i* 
now obtaining in this respect. 

In the earlier part of your evidence you spoke of practically doing away with the Arch- 
deacons ; have they now any separate legal or prescriptive jurisdiction ? 

The Metropolitan of India has laid down in his recent change, that the Archdeacons haw 
a right to visit; but that right is in abeyance, in consequence of their being confined within 
the limits of their pastoral charge by the regulations of the East India Company. 

1 Practically, there would be no loss of anything that is at present attended to? 

No loss whatever. 

Hatfc you formed any idea, as the result of your own practical knowledge, aft to what sort 
of increase in the number of the clergy would be required in the diocese of Madras f 

In order to provide for the 21 ecclesiastical districts, £ think tfiat an increase of six 'or. 
eight chanlaius is necessary ; the minor stations should at the same time be provided for 
through the Additional Clergy Society, by public contributions, and by the assistance of tin* 
State. 

Are there any native clorgyjnen ! „ 

I11 connexion with the missionary societies there arc. 

Not in connexion with the Church of England ? 

Yes, iti connexion with the Church of England, but not in connexion with the Govern- 
ment. ■ ■ •'•••''■ 

Wofild s it be necessary that all those additional Chaplains should have as largo an incotne 
as 600 Z. or 700 L a year; might they not rise gradually, those who went oiit first having a 
small income? r - , ^ ; 

1 think so, certainly ; I have myself sent out two clergymen of Kigjh iWpeO^ 'men 
of university degrees, and who receive only 300 L a year and a house j but 
insufficient for a Government Chaplain. *■ < • 

• • * ■* e- ?-i?v ■ For 
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For what reason ? Appendix A* 

I think that some increase js desirable in their case, because they are placed* in a — - -- * 

different position. Their congregations consist of the military and civil servants of the The 

Company, and it seems, therefore, to be necessary that in such a position, the clergynnm Kw. Archdeacon 
should he, in some degree, on a par with the average respectability of the community. Shortland . 

Making allowance for that, there might be a considerable reduction in the existing 1 8 th June 1854 * 
allowances ? 

I think so. 

Are there any means for. investigating charges of immorality, or other charges, which may 
be made against the clergy in the Presidency of Madras ? 

Theoretically, there are; practically, there are none. ^ 

Will yon point out to the Committee why, practically, there are none ? 

The Consistorial Courts, which have been established under Letters Patent, are entirely 
ineffective. It has been held that they have not the power of compelling the attendance of 
witnesses, or of enforcing their decrees, and the consequence is, that there has been only 
one case in India ever carried through them, and that involved so much difficulty, that it 
has never been attempted again. 

Practically speaking, are you aware of any cases of immorality which have been left 
unhandled ? 

Perhaps I had better confine myself to the period when I was in charge of the diocese 
that I am most conversant with : there were several charges of immorality preferred, and 
also of very great irregularity in the performance of the clerical duty. 1 should say that it. 
by no means follows that those charges were true. In some cases I believe they were 
malevolent charges. 

To what description of charges do you allude ? 

Of adultery; ami also ecclesiastical irregularities. 

Have you no power, practically, of investigating those charges ? 

Not anv. 

- ■ 

Could you suggest to the Committee what would be necessary to make such a thing 
possible ' 

I should say that the Clergy Discipline Act, modified to suit the circumstances of India, 
would meet the case. It must, however, be a simple measure, as we ha\c not the means 
of a complicated process, from the great extent and peculiar circumstances of the country. 

There is now no power of compelling the attendance of witnesses in such cases ? 

No. 

The Bishops and clergy are placed in a very anomalous position, and are much harassed 
in consequence ? 

Yes, exceedingly so, whether the charges be true or false. 

When the Bishop is on friendly terms with the Governor, is his power over the clergy 
absolute ? 

Certainly ; if he cannot accomplish that which he desires by ecclesiastical authority, he 
is able to bring in the power of the Government. 

If the Governor is opposed to the Bishop or the Church, what is the state of things 
then ? 

The Bishop id then placed in a very difficult position ; he has not the means of enforcing 
ecclesiastical discipline, and is not fully supported, perhaps, by the Government. 

Does not the present state of the law r of marriage and divorce subject the clergy i.% 

India to great difficulties ? 

Yes ; particularly in the case of the natives. 

* 

Will you point out in what way ? 

There is, of course, no means whatever of obtaining divorce in the case of the native 
Christians or the East Indians in connexion with the Church of England. 


Bo you mean since the passing of the Act of last year ? 

I am not aware that the Act of last year had reference to divorce ; a Marriage Act only, 
I believe, was passed**. 

Bo not the Romish Priests, and some of the Protestant Bissenting Ministers, assume the 
power of sanctioning divorce, and re-marrying parties in connexion with them, which the 
converts of the Church of England are refused i 

The clergy of the Church of England arc strictly bound by the ecclesiastical law under 
which they are placed. There are frequent cases, and 1 believe it is a general practice 
with the Romish Priests to re-marry persons whose husbands or wives have left them. 


There is great diversity of practice, 
clergy of the two denominations ? 

Very great. 

(80. App.) 
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How does that work with regard to the interests of the Church of England in such a 
population? ' ** 

Very injuriously. The natives cannot discriminate as to the actual position of the 
ejergy, or make allowance for it, and are tempted consequently to leave the Church of 
Englaud, and even sometimes to fall into apostacy. * 

Would it be easy to pass an enactment to stop that state of things? 

I think a local legislative Act may remedy that evil. ? 

What kind of Act, in your opinion, would be sufficient? 

Constituting some Court that should adjudicate in cases of adultery and such similar 
cases as might occur. 

Do you mean a Court to dissolve marriage ? 

Yes, and to permit a clergyman to re-marry. 


You mean a Civil Court ? # 

It would be for the judgment of the Legislature to determine what the nature of the Court 
should be. 


You have stated that the Roman Catholic Priests re-marry those who have been abandoned 
on becoming converts j is that the case in which marriages usually take place iii the other 
churches ? 

Yes ; and of course it is felt to be a very great gi ievance that those who, on their profession 
of Christianity, are abandoned by their heathen wife or husband, as the case may be, should 
be prevented from marrying again. 

Are the Pagan or Mahomedan marriages acknowledged by the Church of England ? 

Yes, certaiulv. 

Are the Committee to understand that the case to which you have referred is where, upon 
the conversion of one of two married persons, the other refuses any longer to cohabit, and 
breaks away from the bond of their former marriage ? 

That, as well as cases of adultery. 

«• 

You do not mean to convey to the Committee that the mere fact of the conversion of the 
people sets aside the former marriage ? 

Not in the least. . . , 

Then the points upon which it appears to you that the law sliould be altered are those of 
adultery, or the desertion by the natives on one of the parties becoming Christian t 

I think so. 


Have you anything further to state upon the points upon which you have been questioned, 
and which you think it desirable to lay before the Committee ? 

I do not remember anything more. 

You stated that you know, by correspondence and residence in the South of India, much 
concerning the ecclesiastical affairs of the Northern Presidency as well ? 

Yes. \ 

Is it your impression that an increase of the episcopate is generally demanded in the Pre- 
sidency of Bengal ? 

I think that there is no difference of opinion whatever upon the subject. 

What is the present extent of the Bishopric of Calcutta ? 

From the Punjaub to Singapore, several thousand miles. 

From Singapore to the Himalayas in one way, is it not ? 

•Yes. 

And from Malacca to the Sutlej in another? 

From Singapore or Malacca to the Indus, and from the Himalayas to the boundary of 
the Madras Presidency, I should rather define it. 

That would be something like 2,000 miles by 800 ? 

Yes, fully 2,000 miles from Singapore to Peshawur, the frontier station on the north-west 
frontier. 

The visitation of the diocese would require, would it not, an absence of something like 
18 months from Calcutta, and a journey of about 7,000 miles? £ 

I should say that it could not be accomplished in 18 months by the ordinary Indian mode 
of travelling ; but there may be greater facilities in Bengal than in Madras. 

Has there not been also a great increase in the number of the military and civil servants of 
the Company ! * 

Yes, a great extent of territory, and u great many new stations have been added. 

Do not many clergymen come out young to serve in the Church ? 

Yes. 

Practically speaking, do you find that they need constant superintendence in the difficult 
circumstances in which they are placed ? ,;*i * 

Constant 
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Constant superintendence, guidance and counsel are very important to them in so difficult 
a position as they are placed in. 

Do you know the number of troops employed in the diocese of Bensral ? 

J do not. a 

Are you aware of the proposal that was made by the Bishop of Calcutta to the Board of 
Control for the foundation of a Bishopric at Agra ? 

It has been frequently urged. 

Do you know what the state of opinion iu India is amongst those who take a great interest 
in such matters upon the subject of that application ? 

I think there is no difference of opinion at. all upon the subject: it is an absolute neces- 
sity if the episcopate is to be made in any way efficient. ^ 

How does the Governor act in regard to the nomination of the Chaplains ? 

|Ie consults the Bishop. , 

Does he usually consult with the Bishop whether a certain individual would be eligible 
in the district to which lie wishes to nominate him ? ° 

Yes. 
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Have you had experience of that yourself? 
Yes. 


You were consulted first to know whether a clergyman would be suitable for a district 
which was vacant ! 

Yes. 1 should say, however, that this was an act of courtesy on the part of the Governor, 
and not strictly obligatory, as far as I am aware. * 

With regard to the parochial charge, will you be good enough to explain that to the 
Committee ? 

The limits of the district are included in the pastoral charge, and all the pastoral duties 
are necessarily performed, such as visiting the people from house to house, and visiting, 
especially the military hospitals, and the schools. a 

Are the Committee to understand that you mean there is a parochial charge in the Hast 
Indies as in England ! 

There is hot a legal parish, but the pastoral duties are similar. 

When the Bishop of Madras moves to Calcutta to do the duty of the Metropolitan, is 
there any rule or regulation which defines the individual who is to take his duty ? 

By the Letters Patent, the Archdeacon is Commissary as well as Archdeacon, and the 
charge necessarily devolves upon him. A special commission would also, in that case, he 
given by the Bishop. 

Is there any regulation of the East India Company that justifies that ? 

I should say that it is not a subject which the East India Company could very well 
legislate upon : they would, of course, approve of that arrangement. 

Has not a difficulty occurred in that case ? 

I believe there was a difficulty in the case of my predecessor, and that the view taken by 
the Bishop was confirmed. He claimed to act, in some respect, irrespectively of the Bishop, 
which was disallowed by the Madras Government, and that opinion was confirmed by the 
Supreme Government. 

i. 

Has it been confirmed by the Court of Directors ? 

1 have no doubt it was. 


But you do not know that of your own knowledge ? * 

No, 1 do not. 

Is not tho Archdeacon at Madras employed us one of the Chaplains to the cathedral ? 

Not necessarily : he may be appointed to any station in tho country. 

Tt is the practice, is it not ? 

No, it has not always been so. On the contrary, when I was Archdeacon, I was not 
appointed to the cathedral at first j but I was so, when two seniors to myself left the 
Presidency. 

Was not there a reason why you could not be appointed at that time as Chaplain ? 

There was no vacancy. 

Which are the Chaplains that receive the superior emoluments of which you spoke f 
The two seniors. 

* 

Are not those in general the two Chaplains to do duty at the cathedral ? 

Not now. 

Were they so formerly ? 

They were formerly. 

The reason at that time why the Archdeacon could not be appointed was in consequence 

' (20. App.) 3 a 2 of* 
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of their superior emoluments ; the two senior Chaplains were doing the duty, the Archdeacon 
being a junior Chaplain, and receiving an inferior emolument ? 

1 have no doubt that that was the case. 

In the absence of the Chaplain from any district, you stated that laymen were in 4 the 
habit of reading the service ; were not the Judges also appointed by Government to discharge 
the duty of the Chaplain ? 

Formerly they were empowered to bury the dead, an,d to baptize and marry, I think ; but 
subsequently that duty has rather devolved upon military officers. 

But there was an order that the Judge should read the service, and do the duty of the 
Chaplain on Sunday, in the absence of the Chaplains in those districts to which I have 
alluded ? ' 

* I do not remember any order particularly referring to the Judges, although generally, in 
former times, this duty did more particularly devolve upon them. Latterly, I think, 
military officers have peen principally authorized and enjoined to perform these duties. 

! -;V ^ ■ 

Can any layman read the marriage service without the authority of the Governor in 
Council ? 

The Governor has the power of giving permission in those cases ; I think that would not 
apply to the inferior ranks of society, but only to the superior grades of the civil and 
military services ; that is, commissioned officers and gentlemen in the civil service. 

No one could read the marriage service unless he had the authority of the Governor in 
Council ? 

Not in the case of covenanted civil servants, and commissioned military officers. 

Power is given to the Governor by regulation, is it not, to allow the individual whom he 
oints to marry people? 

do not know wbat regulation there may be, but it is the practice and usage of the 
country. 

Whom would the Bishop employ if he was obliged to select a clergyman, there not being 
a Chaplain to do the duty ? 

Possibly a missionary clergyman ; but there are now some other clergymen who are not 
missionaries, but who are independent of the Government. 

There are clergymen unattached, as it were ? 

Yes.; not connected with the Government. 

Or connected with missions who are casually in the country ? 

Yes, connected with schools. 

Did you not state that the Chaplains were obliged by the regulations to know five 
languages ? 

No. " 

You stated that if they were stationed at one point, they would require to understand one 
language, and if they were moved off to another point, they might require to understand 
five languages ? 

Yes ; but this was on the supposition that their ministrations were extended to the native 
Christians. 

But there is not, generally, more than one language spoken at the same station ? 

No ; one would be sufficient. 

A question has been put with regard to a military officer who superseded a person who 
was appointed to read the service, and who placed somebody else in his room ? 

* Yes. 

Was the officer a Roman Catholic ? 

No. . 

He was a dissenter, was be not ? 

1 believe he was a Baptist or Independent 

Did he remove a person who had been appointed by the Bishop on account of his inter- 
fering with his military duties ? 

No; the gentleman appointed by the Chaplain and approved of by the Bishop was not 
in the service. There was no military officer available, in the judgment of the. Chaplain, 
who would be efficient for such a duty. 

. iff m 

He was not removed by the military commander as interfering with any part of his 
duties ? 

Not at ail. 

Are y&u aware how the Chaplains are appointed ? 

They are appointed on the nomination of the Chairman' and Deputy Chairman of the 
Court of Directors. 

Without any interference on the part of the Board of Control ? 

Yes. 
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Or without any necessary recommendation of either the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Appendix A. 

Bishop of London, or of any of the prelates of the English Church ? 

There is anAct of Parliament which requires the sanction of the Archbishop of Canter- i he 

buiy or the Bishop of London in the case of every appointment. P«f. Archdeacon. 

, . . . , . Shortland. 

Yes ; but not a previous recommendation ? 

No. 18th June 1852. 

If you have any objection to answer this question, do not answer it : from your expe- ~ ~ 

rience, do you think that the character of the Chaplains that are sent out to India is gene- 
rally as high and as unexceptionable as it would be desirable that it should be ? 

I think that the clergymen appointed have been for some years past as satisfactory as 
could be expected; Ido not mean to saj^ that, in some cases, better qualified might not 
have been found were the influence of patronage dispensed with. ^ 

To wliat do you attribute, then, any comparative deficiency in the character of the mem- 
bets of the Church of England that arc sent out to be Chaplains in India ? 

I would hardly say that there is any deficiency now ; there have been in former times, 
within my knowledge, very painful instances ; but those happily have been removed, and 
<I think there ^nothing very objectionable now. 

Since what period has that been so ? 

1 should say within the last 10 years the appointments have been as satisfactory as could 
be expected ; I do not mean to say that there may not have been a single case that was to 
be lamented. 

You stated that you thought there was a deficiency of Chaplains, not only in the Madras 
Presidency, but in the Presidency of Bengal ? 

I should say that the Presidency of Bengal, in consequence of the superior influence of 
the Metropolitan, has been more favourably regarded ; but still there doubtless is a defi- 
ciency. 

Are you aware that there are a great many servants of the Company who are Scotchmen? 

Yes, many, no doubt. t 

And, generally speaking, they are Presbyterians, are they not ? 

Yes, I should say so ; although I may add that there is never any objection to attend the 
services of the Church of England, that I have heard of. 

Are you aware that there are only two Presbyterian Chaplains allowed to each of the 
Presidencies ? 

Only two. 

Bid you ever hear. of any complaint of the want of spiritual instruction as regards the 
Presbyterian Church in India ? 

It would doubtless be so regarded by the rulers of that Church ; but I never heard any 
complaints from the people themselves. 

Are you not aware that in the Company’s military service there are a great number of 
Homan Catholics 

There are. 

Bo you happen to know what is the provision made for the spiritual instruction of Roman 
■Catholics in the regiments of the Company’s service ? 

There are now Priests, generally Irishmen, appointed to them, who call themselves Chap- 
lains, but who are in a different position altogether from the Chaplains of the Church of 
England. 

To whom a special allowance is made, not by way of annual income, but a special allow- 
ance for their service in the regiments ? 

There is such an allowance. 

• 

What is the amount of that allowance ? 

It is small, but I am not aware of the exact amount. 

Practically, it depends, does it not, upon the contributions of the soldiers ? 

Yes ; and also, perhaps, on contributions from the Propaganda Society at Rome, which 
4ffe sent out to a large amount. 

Are you aware that many representations have been made by the Roman Catholic autho- 
rities, that is, by some of the Roman Catholic clergy, to the Home authorities, to increase • , 

their stipends, and to add to the number of the Priests ? 

I have no doubt that such representations have been made. .. 

With respect to Christian converts, have they been chiefly made by members of the 
•Church of England, or by Roman Catholics, or by Protestant Dissenters ? * 

In modern times, most certainly, principally by the Cliurcji of England. 

You are speaking of the Madras Presidency? > 

Yes. In former times, from the time of the Portuguese dominion till the Church of Eng- 
land entered upon this duty, the converts were invariably made by the Church of Rome. 

(20. Apr.) 3 a 3 pinc ? 
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Since what pferiod is it that the clergymen of the Church of England have made the 
greater number of converts ? 

During the last century the clergymen maintained by the Christian Knowledge Society 
were not members of the Church of England ; they were German missionaries, such as’ 
Schwartz and other celebrated men ; but for many years past the appointments have been 
confined to clergymen of the Church of England. 

Have you any means of ascertaining the proportion of the converts that have been made 
by the members of the Established Church, and those which have been made by other 
persons ? 

I should say, speaking of the present century, that the converts made by the Church of 
England have trebled, and even quadrupled those of every other body. 

Sneaking of your own Presidency ? 

Yes. 

In the neighbourhood of Tinnevelly? 

Yes, and Tanjore, and other parts of the diocese of Madras. 

You stated that you thought it would be better if the Chaplains had it ill their power to 
appoint Curates for the performance of their duties when they themselves are unable to * 
perform them; are there clergymen of the Church of England who have no special duty, 
who would be able to perform the duty of Curates ? 

Yes, there are a few ; but the fact is, that they would be easily raised up in the country. 
There are colleges where young men are educated, who, of course, are now provided for by 
the missionary societies ; but were there such a provision as that the Chaplains, on leaving 
their stations without a clergyman, were allowed themselves to appoint a Curate duriug their 
absence on leave, I have no doubt that there would be a sufficient provision to meet this 
demand. 

With the consent of the Bishop and the Governor ? 

Yes; I conclude that the Bishop’s approval would be sanctioned by the Government; 
this would, however, only apply when- there was no Government Chaplain to fill the post. 

I think you stated that applications had been made from India, on the part of the clergy, 
for an increase to the Established Church, and particularly from Bengal ? 

The Metropolitan, and, in fact, the Bishops of all the Presidencies, have constantly 
represented the insufficiency of the Government Chaplains; but the Metropolitan lias been 
more successful in obtaining a supply. 

Those feelings have been resisted, you think? 

I should not sav that; but I think tb«; Metropolitan has succeeded better than the other 
Bishops; 1 am also bound to say that there has been a considerable increase since I have 
been in the country, in Madras also, though we are not so highly favoured as in Bengal. 

Are you now in this country on furlough ? 

I am here on sick certificate, and am now returning to India. 

You stated that there wore no means of trying any moral offeuqe on the part of a Chap- 
lain in the Presidency ? 

Yes. 

Have you had any experience of that? 

Yes. I am speaking of ecclesiastical provision; a practicable ecclesiastical provision there 
certainly is none. 

Applications have been made to the Government, have they not, on certain occasions to 
try immoral offences on the part of clergymen? 

A. report was made by myself, .in the case of one of the Chaplains against whom com- 
plaints were made by a large number of his brethren. 

What was the recommendation of the Government l « 

The Government ordered the M agistrate in the district in which the offences were said to 
have been committed to take the depositions of the witnesses. 

Did they not recommend that the Advocate-general should be consulted ? 

I should think not, in that case ; I think the Advocate-general would hardly have recom- 
mended such a proceeding as was adopted ; but it would be the usual course for the Govern- 
ment to consult him. * 

You do not know whether he was consulted or not? 

No document or information to that effect reached me. 

Nor the reasons why ? 

No. 

Did yotf efate what your own district was ? 

Yes { the whole Presidency 9t Madras. 

But l mean as Chaplain ? 

On returning to England, the particular chaplaincy is vacated, and I am liable, on my. 
return to India, to be appointed to any place. 

11 Where 
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Where were you last ? 

I was at the cathedral. 

Have you had much experience of remote districts in the country ? 

Yes. 

With regard to those subordinate stations which you have spoken of, arc there many 
subordinate stations in the districts which you have’ attended ? 

Yes. 

What kind of congregations, in numbers, were there? 

Very various : in one place that l spoke of, Cochin, there was a very important congre- 
gation, nearly 400 persons : in another, 100 « and in another, 150. Sometimes it is less 
than 100, even down to 50. ^ 

Are there appropriate places of worship in all those subordinate districts ? 

No, not in many; we want churches as well as clergymen. 

You have stated, as one of the reasons for establishing a second Bishopric in the North- 
Western Provinces, that the junior clergy sometimes require, counsel, assistance and 
guidance ; would you not be afraid that dividing a Presidency of the size of Bengal into two 
dioceses would not very much facilitate that object ? 

It would be all, perhaps, that could be reasonably expected. If there were a division, the 
Bishop would be comparatively within easy reach of his clergy ; if, for instance, there were 
a Bishopric at Agra for the North-Western Provinces. 

What would be then the distance between the extreme points? 

I cannot tell what the division might, be, perhaps Allahabad. 

What: is the distance from Calcutta to Allahabad ? 

About 700 miles. 

Do you not think that even without the creation of a new Bishopric for the North-Western 
Provinces, ail addition to the number of Chaplains would answer the purpose of giving more 
spiritual instruction ! # 

I think that ail increase in the number of the Chaplains is absolutely necessary ; but 1 do 
not think for a moment that that would supersede the. necessity for an additional Bishop at 
Atrni for the North-Western Provinces. 

• 

There are two Roman Catholic Bishops, one at Calcutta, and the other at Agra, are there 
not? 

Roman Catholic Bishops are scattered throughout the country. There are many Romish 
Bishops in the Madras Presidency. 

You arc aware, are you not, that previously to the creation of the Bishopric of Colombo, 
the Bishop of Madras was in fact the Bishop of Ceylon, and had to visit Ceylon once, I think, 
in three vears, or once in two years ? 

i es. 

And, therefore, since the creation of the Bishopric of Colombo, of course the duties of the 
Bishop of Madras have been proportionately diminished i 

Certainly ; in the same way as the duties of the Bishop of Calcutta have been lightened 
by the creation of the dioceses of Bombay and Madras. 

The duty of confirmation is a very important one, is it not ? 

v " 

i es. 

And, of course, cannot be discharged by the Prelates ? 

Not adequately at present. 

What arc the Christian schools which are now supported in the Madras Presidency by 
the Government ? 

The only schools for Europeans and East Indians are the regimental schools of the 
European regiments. There are also two schools at Pulicat and Negapatam, which were 
adopted by the British Government on the cession of those places by foreign powers. 

What children are admissible at those regimental schools ? 

Only the children of the regiments. 

Is any provision made for the children of the Christians in various occupations in the 
native army ? , 

None at 'all by the East India Company. 

Is there any made for the heathen or the Mahomedans who are in the same position l 

Yes ; there is a school lor the heathen, and another for the Mahomcduus, in every native 
regiment. 

But none whatever fbr the Christian members ? 

None. * 

Has it not been often argued that, if such schools were to be provided, it would be very 
offensive to the heathen and the Mahomedans in the native army ? 

(20. Aw.) ^ 3 a 4 I think 
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Appendix A. I think that that is an idea which has been entertained. 

From your own observation, will you state whether there is any truth in that? 
y„„ AtrkJ*nenm Most certainly none ; neither do I believe it is entertained by the Madras Government 
Portland or by any one in the Madras Presidency. ' 

r i Do you believe that, on the contrary, the sepoys would more respect the British Govern* 

oto June 1 52. , ucn t if they saw such provision made ! 

I have no doubt that they would more respect a Christian Government and a Christian 
people, who attended to the duties of the religion which they professed. 

Would you propose that, in any new Charter that was granted, ora renewal of the Charter, 
provision should be made, binding the East India Company to provide certain schools for 
the Christian children in the different districts ? 

I think so, certainly ; or that assistance should be given in proportion to the amount con- 
tributed by the public. 

Has any provision been made for the education of the large Christian communities at 
Tanjore, Timievelly aud Kishnaghur ? 

Not by the Government. 

Nor any assistance given by the Government in any way to their education ? 

No; 1 believe it is strictly prohibited. 

Will you explain what you mean by the expression “ strictly prohibited ” ? 

That it is prohibited by the present policy of the East India Company. 

What is prohibited ? 

Any assistance being rendered to the mission societies. 

Would you suggest to the Committee what you would think would be a more wise aud 
expedient course with reference to that subject ? 

The view I take upon the subject is, that the native Christians are unquestionably entitled 
to education, on .the same principle that it is afforded to their heathen and Mahomedan 
countrymen ; aud that therefore there should be either an education provided for the native 
Christians as a body, or that assistance should be rendered to those who are engaged in 
providing it. 

Are there many Christians in the native sepoy regiments ? 

In some regiments there are more than in others ; but the hardship more particularly 
applies to Europeans and East Indians connected with the native army ; of course, without 
excepting native Christians, who are sometimes more limited in number. 

Are there any Indo-Britons among the sepoys, drawing a distinction between them and 
drummers and fifers ? 

There are no Indo-Britons among the sepoys. 

They are drummer? and fifers, are they ? 

Some are drummers and fifers, others arc attached to the band, or employed in the subor- 
dinate medical department, and in other capacities. 

They are not sepoys ? 

No; but are enlisted, I believe, in the same way as soldiers. 

Then the only Indo-Britons in the sepoy regiments are drummers and fifers ? 

They arc also employed in the subordinate medical establishments, as dressers and 
apothecaries, and as staff sergeants. 

Are they generally Protestants or Catholics ? 

Fit many of the regiments they are entirely Protestants, in others they are divided. 

Do converted natives ever enter the military service ? , . 

Yes ; in some regiments there are a good many, in others but few. It has been dis- 
couraged iu former times, but is not so now. 

Have you ever heard of any jealousies arising between the members of the same regiment 
on that account ? 

No. 

The separation between the Government of India and the suppdtt of the heathen temples 
is now completers it not ? 

It is to a very considerable extent, and is in process of entire arrangement. 

In what way has that separation been carried out ? 

■ I think by the transfer of the pagoda funds to native trustees. * 

There is no tax levied for the purpose of maintaining the pagodas ? 

No ; not by the British Government. ^ 

'Whatever is given *s a voluntary* gift, or it may be the result of endowments t 

Yes. 

.Are 
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Are there not schools in which the sons of the European soldiers receive instruction ? 

Yes. 

They are attended to by clergymen of the Church of England ? 

Yes; superintended by clergymen of the Church of England. I refer to the two orphan 
asylums. 

Male and female asylums ? 

Yes. 

They are numerous, are they not ? 

The children have very much diminished in number of late years. There are funds for 
the maintenance of very many more than cab be got to enter the asylums. 

There were, at one time, a large number of both male and female schools, were there not ? 
Two schools ; and f should think about 350 pupils in each. 
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Have those boys and girls, after they leave, any means of religious instruction? 

Only when they are at the stations, where there is a chaplain. 

Do not they become, in general, very degraded in society ? 

They become degraded from the want of instruction lor their children ; from the want of 
proper schools. 

They talk, do they not, of the little attention that thejEnglish Government pay to people 
of their own faith ? 

I think it is felt that much more might be done than is done. 


Have yon heard that that is the common conversation amongst the natives ? 
Certainly. 


The Witness is directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee be adjourned to Monday next, 

One o’clock. 


Appjbndix B. 


(Referred to in the Evidence of Sir Tiiomas Erskixk Pkrry, 

Quest. 588(i, p. 15.) 


REPORT of ‘Mr. Warden, the President of the Board of Education at 

Bombay, in April 1853. 


To his Excellency Lieutenant-general the Right Honourable Lord Frkderick. Fitzclarence, 

G.C.H., &c. i'c. &c. 


My Lord, 

Nothing but sore domestic affliction could have prevented my meeting yonr Lordship 
to-day, and expressing to you, viva voce, what I am now necessitated to commit to paper, 
for it was at my suggestion that my colleagues of the Board of Education invited your 
Lordship to do us the honour of presiding on this occasion. 

I made this proposition, because l know that you arc not only master of your own honour- 
able scientific profession in all its c details, but that you are also the ardent promoter of educa- 
tion of the soldier's offspring, under the conviction that if the ranks of. the army are to be 
filled with men susceptible of a high state of discipline and order, it must be recruited from 
among those who hove been taught from the impressible days of infancy to fear God and 
honour their Sovereign ; and we were anxious to engage your sympathy in behalf of 
scholastic institutions, framed under an abiding sense oi‘ the great responsibility attaching 
to our country, as entrusted by Providence with the government of the extensive regions 

which constitute British India. 

* * 

The Board of Education, which now superintends under the general orders of the Govern- 
ment the administration, of pnblic instruction throughout the Presidency of Bombay, had 
its rise as follows : — In the year 1820, a committee of the “ Bombay Education Society" 
(which you will the more ‘readily recognize as the society that watches over the Bycuilah 
schools for the education of the children of British soldiers, and of other Christian boys 
*nd girls) formed a committee which was called "The Native School-book and School Com- 
mittee." 

(20. Arp.) 3 B The 
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Appendix B. The main object of this committee was to prepare and provide suitable books of instruct 
— tion for the use of Native schools in the different vernacular languages, and to establish 

and improve Native schools; and two years later this’comrnittee became a separate society 9 
denominated “The Bombay Native School-book and School Society.” It was for some 
time supported solely by voluntary subscriptions ; but an appeal was made to Government: 
for assistance, and in 1824 granted an annual allowance of about 6,000 rupees. In 1825 
the society purchased the ground on which the Elphinstone College stands, and the name 
of the society was changed to that of “ Bombay Natives {.education Society.” 

For several years these societies laboured under pecuniary and other difficulties, but on 
the retirement of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone from the government of this 
Presidency in 1827, a powerful stimulus was <givcn to the cause of education. In honour 
of that illustrious man, whose statue adorns the room in which this exhibition of the fruits 
of his labour is made to-day, who had governed Bombay seven years, influential Natives in 
every province on this side of India came forward and raised, in conjunction with Europeans, 
a durable monument to his memory, in the shape of a subscription to the astonishing amount 
of nearly 30,000/., appropriated to the promotion of Native education, to which great object 
much of his talents and energy bad been devoted. This liberal conduct at once placed the 
cause on a firm basis. It was determined to appropriate the sum raised to the foundation 
of “ Elphinstone Professorships,” for teaching the English language, and the arts, the 
sciences, and the literature of Europe. Government then came forward and placed an 
annual sum of 44.000 rupees at the disposal of the Directors of Education, in support t»f 
the Elphinstone Professorships, and for the use of the institutions at the Presidency. 

In 183*2 a plan for the establishment ■ of the Elphinstone Professorships was arranged. 
The Elphinstone College was erected, and a College Council appointed, consisting of a 
President and eight members, four Europeans and four Natives. The President and one 
European member were nominated by Government ; the other seven mouthers were elected 
by the Native Education Society. The connexion of this Society with the Elphinstone 
College, except in possessing this power of election, then ceased. The management of the 
college, vested in the Council, became subject to the general control of Government. The 
^election of the two first Professors was placed, as a suitable complement to him whose name 
they bore, in the hands of Mr. Elphinstone; and in 1835 Mr.’ Orlebar and Mr. Darkness 
arrived : the first as Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; the second as Pro- 
lessor of General Literature. Mr. Darkness is yet among us, presiding as Principal over 
the college which he has seen grow under his hands, till he has the proud satisfaction of 
knowing that be annually sends forth into the world, to take part in the administration of 
British India, a number of Native youths, who need not fear to challenge the Hailey bmv 
boys to u contest in any branch of education, except the study of Greek and Latin, which 
lias never been introduced here. 

Considerable difficulty was at first experienced in forming classes of pupils sufficiently 
advanced to attend the lectures of these gentlemen with advantage. The English schools 
of the Native Education Society, contrary to the expectations of the founders of the 
college, failed in proving a nursery for it. The advantages, too, of high acquirement iri 
European learning were not yet sufficiently understood by the Natives; and the few young 
men who were desirous of prosecuting their studies and of attaining superior proficiency 
had not the means of support. This state of matters rendered nugatory for some time the 
utility of the Professors, and impeded the diffusion of superior education. To obviate this 
in some degree, college scholarships were established, it appearing evident that, without 
some encouragement of this kind, nothing satisfactory would result. 

The whole subject, however, was brought prominently to the notice of Government at the 
dose of 1839, and it appeared to the Governor in Council that a complete revision of the 
system was necessary. Taking into consideration the various causes whicli had led to the 
want of co-operation between the Society’s English school and the Elphinstone College, 
and with the view of securing that unity of purpose, the want of which had bean the chief 
cause of the unsatisfactory state of matters previously existing, the Government established 
in April 1840 the Board of Education, the President and members becoming at the same 
time trustees of the Elphinstone Professorship Funds, a^well as of the funds of the Native 
Education Society. No change in the constitution of the Board has taken place since. 
At the time of its formation, the few Government schools in the different collectorates were 
under the management of the Collectors or of the Superintendent of the Poona College ; 
but on the formation of the Board, all Educational Institutions connected with Government 
were placed under the Board. 

The following Table will give a comparative view of the number of schools %nd student 
in 1840, when they filtat came under the control of the Board, and of the number at the close 
of the official year in 185%; from which your Lordship will perceive that from the establish- 
ment of the Board of Education in 1840 to the present time^&r in the short space ol 
is years* the number of schools has increased from Vf to 245, and the number of scholar? 
from 5j94t to 18,757. 
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Por the last nine years/ the chair, which I have now the honour to occupy as President of 
the Board of Education, was filled by Sir Erckinc Perry, lately Chief Justice of Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature. 

This gentleman, whose name will descend to posterity, second to that of “ El phi n stone ” 
only, as the promoter of public education on this side of India, assiduously devoted his 
leisure hours to the benefit of the country from which he drew his income. Reforms in his 
own profession, by which the administration of justice has been simplified and rendered 
more accessible to the poor ; and the laying broad and deep the foundation of those prin- 
ciples, by which education of an ordinary kind shall be diffused among the peasantry in 
their mother tongue, and the more advanced and more polished education of Europe ren- 
dered accessible to the higher and more intellectual portion of society, were the objects to 
which he applied his erudition, his talents and his philanthropy ; and that lie did not labour 
in vaiu is betokened by the impetus that was given to education in his time. 

His administration is distinguished by the following events : — 

1. Opening ‘of the Grant Medical College in 1845. 

2. Formation of a Normal Class at the Presidency in 1845. 

3. Nomination of a Professor of Botany and Chemistry in the Elpliinstonc Insti- 

tution in 1846. 

Amalgamation of the Sanskrit College and Poona English School in 1851. 

5. Establishment of five English and 43 Vernacular Schools. 

1 annex a statement, showing that, during Sir Erskine Perry’s time, the number *of 
English schools have doubled, and the Vernacular schools increased from 19? to 245. 

This Presidency has done honour to him aud to itself in the expression which was echoed 
from Madras, of their gratitude for my predecessor’s exertions ; and 1 hope wo shall have 
his name perpetuated among us in connexion with his two favourite objects, in the shape of 
a Professor of Jurisprudence in the Elphinstonc College, for which the European and Native 
inhabitants have subscribed liberally. 

Annexed, also, are statements of the number of public scholars of the other Presidencies ; 
from a glance at which your Lordship will discover that we have much reason for congra- 
tulation at ihe advanced position we hold, as promoters of public instruction in British 
India. $ 

I cahnot close without allusion, however slight, to the destructive feature of the Govern- 
ment colleges aud schools, which has excited tuore observation than any other trait ; 
I allude to the instruction being wholly secular. In our own Scar Christian land, we are 
accustomed to see spiritual and s^ular learning running hand in hand ; and it requires a 
very just appreciation of our position here to reconcile the mind to their separation. 

It is not for us to question the wisdom of that ordinance of man which pledged the 
British Government iu India to universal toleration ; it is sufficient that when the British 
Government, 35 years ago, acceded to the bulk of the Provinces of this Presidency, it 
issued a proclamation, intimating that “all religious sects would' be tolerated, and their 
customs maintained as far as just and reasonable.” 

(SS0. A».) 3 B 2 
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Appendix B, For my own part f I believe that Providence dictated this policy as the means of riveting 

the power of England over this country ; but it is clear that we cannot expect a blessing to 

rest upon a violation of the public faith, solemnly pledged; by conquerors to those submit- 
ting to their authority. 

And what, I would ask, is the course to be followed by a great and generous countiy 
under such circumstances ? Its faith is pledged, and the opinion of its scrupulous good 
faith is the keystone of the arch which supports its mighty power over these lands. Surely, 
surely, there is but one course open. 

ti 

We have the subtle Brahmin, the ardent Mahomedan, the meek, though zealous, Christian 
missionary, each and all relying on this premise of non-interference, and pressing the 
evidence of his respective faith on the attention of the people of India ; and when this people 
look up to the Government and say, u You tolerate all religions ; all cannot be true ; show 
us what is truth.” 'Che Government can only answer , tk Our own belief is known to you ; we 
are ready to give a reason for the faith that is in us ; and we will place you in a situation by 
which you may judge whether those reasons are convincing or not. We will teach you 
History by the light of its two eyes, Chronology and Geography ; you will therein discover 
the history and system of every religion. We will expand your intellectual powers to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood by the aid of Logic and Mathematics ; and we will, in the 
sciences of Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry and Botany, lay open to you all we know of 
, the firmament above, of the nature of the earth on which we live, and the organization of 
the flowers which enamel its surface ; and with your perceptions of the power and wisdom 
of your God and ours, thus cleared and enlarged, we may safely leave you to distinguish 
truth for yourselves.” 

Descending to secondary considerations, it may be observed that this is the only course 
for which we could engage the co-operation of the higher and most influential and intel- 
lectual classes of the Natives. Each member of the Board of Education, be he Christian, 
Mahomedan, Hindoo or Parsee, is engaged in one common object ; viz., the advancement of 
truth. We differ only as to that which is truth, and, like other discreet men, we never talk 
on that respecting which we are sure to differ. 

It has been said that we ought to have a Christian spiritual teacher for Christian scholars ; 
but those who urge this plan have not considered all the difficulties of our position ; it 
would result in our having spiritual teachers of all religions; and vve tile re fore take our 
stand on the only safe ground, that of clear, broad neutrality, without subterfuge or 
evasion. 

But it is said, again, that our system produces Deists. Only 12 years is not a sufficiently 
long trial on which to declare that our intellectual vineyard will only produce wild grapes; 
and I know within 100 yards of my own dwelling that,* of three young men reading for Holy 
Orders, one was educated by the Government schools ; and I am told that, in Bengal, some 
of those who have become eminent as Native clergymen were, before their conversion, 
trained to high proficiency in learning and science in the Government schools and colleges. 
But suppose we do produce Deists, are not the avowed champions of Christianity liable to 
do the same? Till the contrary lias been demonstrated, I must take the liberty of believing 
that they are. But what then? Is it pot clear gain to exchange, for., p land full of idols 
_ and a mind engrained with idolatry, a people who no longer worship the work of their own 

hands, that their own fingers have made ; who have cast their idols to the moles and to the 
bats, and say they be no godswiiich are made with hands ; and who are prepared to exercise 
the same judgment that has eschewed these things in weighing the evidence on which 
another system is pressed on their attention ? 

• 

We profess no antagonism to missionaries of any shade, and I have it, under the hand of 
a churchman and missionary, for whose piety and judgment I have the greatest admiration 
aud tcspcct, and he “ wishes all success to the Government schools, and only wishes they 
were greatly multiplied throughout the whole country.” I should think, indeed, that all 
missionaries should regard us as their pioneers, who lay bare the groves and* uproot the 
briars of an ancient idolatry, and prepare for them a soil which will bring forth a hundred- 
fold into their garner. • 

1 have thus, my Lord, attempted to sketch, faintly and imperfectly, the origin, progress 

and distinctive features of the public colleges and schools of the Government of Bombay ; 
and I trust you will consider that we have invited you to grant the sanction of your presence 
to institutions that are worthy of the power, the position and the reputation of* England it 1 
these her remote dependencies/ ^ 

1 have, &d. 

2 April 1853. (signed) John War dbn. 
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Statement showing the Number of English and Vernacular Colleges and Schools 
under the Board of Education in 1841; and a corresponding Statement as it stood 
% in 1862, during the time Sir Ekskinb Perry was President. 







Number of School*. 


Number of Scholars. 




1844. 

1852. 


1844. 

1852. 
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Poona English Sohool 
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1 
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Grout Medical College 
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61 

Admedpuggur English School - 

. 


• - 

1 



56 

Surat - - - - ditto 
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1 
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331 ’ 

Broach - - - ditto 

• 


- 

1 


• 

03 

Ahmedabad - - ditto 

- 


- 

1 
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Dharwar - - ditto 

- 


- 

1 


- 

40 

Rutnagherry - - ditto 

- 


- 

1 


- 

50 

Tanna - - - - ditto 
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1 

1 


60 

00 




5 

10 


1,001 

2,128 

Vernacular Schools. 







At the Presidency - 

0 

* 1 

7 

7 


718 

541 

1st Division - 

m * 

- 

49 

74 


3,303 

3,622 

2d Division - 

- 

- 

20 

39 


1,715 

2,584 

3d Division - - - 

- 

- 

45 

50 


2,747 

3,771 

Poorunder Village Schools 

- ’ 

- 

05 

59 


1,429 

1,161 

Vernacular - - 

- 

192 

235 


9,912 

1 1,629 

English 

- - - - 


5 

10 


1,001 

2,128 

Grand Total - - 

• 

197 

245 

10,973 

13,767 


Bengal Presidency. 

Statement exhibiting the Number of Students in the Bengal Presidency, taken 
from the Report of the Council of Education, dated 81 March 1862. 

No. of StudentH. 

Students receiving .English education in. the different Colleges and 

Schools in the Presidency of Bengal in 1052 - 4,241 

Students receiving Vernacular education in the different Colleges 
and Schools in the Presidency of Bengal in 1852 (including 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic) ------ 6,102 

Total - - - 9,433 


North-Western Provinces. v 

Statement exhibiting the Number of Students in the Nortii-Westkrn Provinces, 
taken from the Report dated Agra, 30 April 1849. 


* No. of Students. 


Benares College - -- -- -- -- 230 

Agra College - -- -- - - -- - 408 

Delhi College - - - - - - - . . . 330 

^ Hoorkee College (Engineer) - - - - - - 16 

Bareilly School - - - - - - - 21» 

Saugor School -- ------- - 217 

. Jubbulpoof School -------- - 164 


Total - - - 1,582 * 


* 1,062 of this number are learning English. 
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(Referred to in the Evidence of Sir Thomas Erskine Perry, 

Qutfst. 5913, p. 22.) 

Appeudix O. EXTRACT from the Report of the Board’ of Education at Bombay, 

for the Year 1850. 

Early in 1850, our attention was called to the strictures of the Honourable Mr. Wil- 
loughby on the system of education in the different institutions under the control of the 
Board. That gentleman having been induced, by a reference from this Board in the year 
1849, to consider the question of Native education, for the first time felt himself compelled, 
after a careful study of the best authorities, extending over many months, to pronounce the 
following unfavourable opinion : — “ I regret to add that the result of my inquiries has led 
me to the conclusion that the present state of education is by no menus satisfactory; that 
the system we are pursuing is in several respects defective ; and that the general results are 
not even commensurate with the very limited amount assigned annually for educational pur- 
poses/' As these opinions were apparently sanctioned by Government ; and as we were 
further given to understand that a recommendation to the Ilommi able Court for an addi- 
* tional educational g>iiut was not to be made until “ the defects of the existing system have 
been amended,” it became our duty to make u dispassionate and impartial survey of the 
course of our proceedings, aiul to ascertain whether the faults imputed were referable to 
causes over which the Hoard had any control, and whether any practical suggestions 
for improvement had been made which it lay witlpn the competence of the Board to adopt. 

But additional reasons existed for making such a survey desirable. It has been often 
observed that from t lie proneness 6f the human mind to error, although fallacious opinions 
may have been once completely exploded in the judgment of all sound thinkers, nevertheless 
the same fallacies are sure to present themselves .at some subsequent period, clothed in a 
different dress ; and the same process of argument and refutation has to be gone through to 
satisfy the minds of those who have not made themselves masters* of the previous stages of 
the inquiry. Moreover, the subject of national education cannot be considered at present ;i> 
altogether established on a firm basis ; conflicting theories are found to he struggling foi 
supremacy in the highest places, and thereby not only are the efforts of benevolent indi- 
viduals, desirous to diffuse education according to their means, liable to be diverted into 
numerous unconnected and often chimerical directions, but the proceedings of Government 
institutions, from the want of any fixed system being recognized, are exposed to the contin- 
gency of complete change at the suggestion of any ingenious or novel inquirer. 

Thus, tjie Board of Education at this Presidency, having laid dpwn a scheme of educa- 
tion, in accordance with the leading injunctions of despatches from the Honourable Court, 
and founded hot more on the opinions of men who had been attentively considering the 
progress of education in India, such as the Earl of Auckland, Major Candy and others, than 
on the openly-declared wants of the most intelligent of the Natives themselves, the Board, 
we repeat, were informed by your Lordship’s predecessor in Council, “ that the process 
must be reversed.” 

Moreover, the expediency, or rather the necessity, of conveying all superior education 
through the medium of English was considered to be altogether a settled question, unopen 
to argument all over India ; yei the strong opinions of Colonel Jervis, that 4t an individual, 
when educated solely through the medium of a foreign language, is still unable to impart the 
results to others through the medium of his own, and that experience showed that Native* 
who speak English well, and can even write it with tolerable accuracy, jean not read and 
understand the commonest English work ; the fact is, that they have learned words, but noi 
ideas/’ echoed as they were in influential quarters, made it imminent hi this Presidency that 
a total change was at hand ; and it was not until the receipt of the authoritative decision of 
your Lordship in Council, contained in Mr. Lumsdcn’s letter (dated 24th April 1850), that 
the danger could l»e considered to have been averted. 4 

Again, the attempts of Oriental scholars to give direct encouragement to institutions for 
the propagation of that species of learning, which they themselves had acquired by long and 
painful exertions, might have been deemed to have been crushed for ever *by the masterly 
despatch of the Honourable Court in 1824, in which they gave utterance to expressions thui 
have been responded to as sound by all able statesmen and thinkers nut blinded by a pre- 
dilection for favourite studies. “ In professing /’ say the Court, “to establish seminal it\s <$»* 
the purpose of teaching mere* Hindu or mere Muliouiedan literature, you bound yourselves 
to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and 
a small remainder indeed in which utility was in any way concerned/’ Yfet we perceive by 
the . last Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1848-40, clear indications that a move- 
. ment in favour of ancient Oriental literature is at work in some quarters, though stoutly 
combated by the Bengal Council of Public Instruction. 

Equally wise, if we maybe permitted to use the expression, do Jhe indications of the 


and intellectual condition of a people are those which concern the education of the higher 
classes, of the persons possessing leisure and natural influence over the minds of their 
• countrymen. 


lonourable Court appear to us to be as to the quarters to which Government education 
liould be dii^cted, and especially with the very limited funds which are available for tm s 
ranch of expenditure. The Honourable Court write to Madras in 1830 as follows: — “ I ho 
nnrn vp mentis in education, however, which most effect u all v contribute to elevate the moral 
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countrymen. By raising the standard of instruction amongst these classes, you would 
eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of 
the community than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
class. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have at our disposal it 
body of Natives qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a larger share and 
occupy higher situations in the civil administration of tlmir country than has hitherto been 
the practice of our Indian Governments.” Nevertheless, we hear on so. many sides, and 
even from those who ought to know better, of the necessity and facility fSr educating the 
masses, for diffusing the arts and science* of Europe amongst the hundred or the hundred 
and forty millions (for numbers count for next to nothing) in India, and other like gene- 
ralities, indicating cloudy notions on the subject, that a bystander might almost be tempted 
to suppose the whole resources of the State were at the command of educational Boards, 
instead of a modest pittance inferior iu amount to sums devoted to single establishments in 
England. 

The arguments adduced in the few lust puragiupbs appear to show that a cureful exami- 
nation of the real facts, and an analysis of the principal phenomenll which have displayed 
themselves in the course of educational proceedings in this Presidency, would not be without 
their uses, if made with sufficient industry and impartiality to ensure confidence, and with a 
firm determination to steer clear of bootless controversy and all speculative inquiries. The 
present epoch also appears especially to commend itself for such a retrospect, as in 1850 
the second decennial period commenced, during which the schools of the Presidency have 
come under the exclusive control of a Government Board ; and it is obvious, that as a 
considerable body of information ought, now to have been accumulated, and as the majority 
of tht; present, members have had scats at the Board during the greater portion of that time, 
they would fain hope that, by recording their experience, they may shed some light on 
certain obscure but. highly interesting questions which are. certain to arise from time to time 
before their successors at. this Board. 

YVe now proceed to give as minute a detail as comporN with our limits of the principal 
educational facts which have forced themselves upon our notice, and we think it will clearly 
appear, when these facts are duly appreciated, that many of the disputed questions which 
arise, in the Indian field of education will be seen to solve themselves, and that a system is 
gradually evolving itself* in other Presidencies, as well as in Bombay, which is well suited to 
the circumstances of the country, and which, as the growth of spontaneous development, 
denotes that general causes are at work to call it. forth. 

In. the following Return a comparative view is given of ihc number of schools and of 
pupils receiving education under Government at the period when the establishments first, 
came under the control of the Board in 1840 and in April 1850. It shows, in the hitter 
period, an addition of four English and of 83 vernacular schools, and a general increase in 
pupils of above 100 per cent. The total number receiving 4 Government education at the 
present time is 12,71 2, iri the following proportions : — 

English education - ■ - - - 1,699 

Vernacular ditto 10,730 

Sanscrit - ditto 283 
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Return of the Number of Pupils receiving Education under Government in 1840 and 
••• 1850 respectively, 'in the Bombay Presidency. 
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But the population of the Bombay Presidency is now calculated, by the most competent 
authorities, to amount to 10,000,000. Now, on applying the rule of statistics deduced from 
the Russian census, as noticed in a former Report, a population of this amount will be found 
to contain no fewer than 900,000 male children between the ages of 7 and 14 years, 
and, of course, fit subjects for school. It follows, therefore, that Government, at this 
Presidency, has not been able to afford an opportunity for obtaining education to more than 
1 out of every 69 boys of the proper school-going age. 

Further, it is admitted that the education afforded i il the vernacular schools is far from 
efficient. A great portion of the strictures in Mr. Willoughby's minute is directed against 
the defective character and insignificant results of these schools. The Board not only 
acknowledge this tact, but they have been studious to point it out prominently for many years 
past, and, indeed, in the opinion of some competent observers, have drawn too unfavourable 
a picture of the vernacular schools. But what arc the obvious remedies for the defects 
indicated '! Mr. Willoughby describes them very correctly : a superior class of schoolmasters' 
normal schools, more efficient supervision, additions to the vernacular literature. These are 
all subjects, however, ^hich have occupied the attention of the Board for many years past, 
and as to which not a step can be made in advance without additional expenditure. But 
we are given to understand, from the letter of your Lordship in Council, that “ it is not 
probable the Government will have the power, for a considerable time to conic, to Afford the 
Board additional pecuniary assistance.” 

It results most clearly from these facts, that if sufficient funds are not available to put 
175 vernacular schools into a due state of organization, and to give a sound elementary 
education to 10,760 boys, all question as to educating u the masses/’ the “ 140,000,0uo/ 7 
the 900,000 boys in the Bombay Presidency, disappears. The object is not one that can 
be attained or approximated to by Government, and educational Boards ought not to allow 
themselves to be distracted from a more limited practicable field of action by the visionary 
speculations of uninformed benevolence. 

The Honourable Court appear to have always kept the conclusion which has been arrived 
at in the lust paragraph very distinctly in view. Perceiving that their educational efforts to 
improve the people could only be attempted on a very small scale, they have deemed it 
necessary to point out to their different Governments the true method of producing ‘the 
greatest results with limited means. We have already cited their injunctions to the Madras 
Government oil this head in paragraph 7 ; and their despatch to this Government on the 
same date enforces sentiments of exactly the same import: “ It is our anxious desire to 
afford to the higher classes of the Natives of India 
science, and of access to the literature of civilized 
given to the classes possessed of leisure and natural 
the whole people.” 

It being then demonstrated that only a small section of the population can be brought 
under the influences of Government education in Indiu, and the Honourable Court having, 
in effect, decided that this section should consist of the u upper classes,” it is essential to 
ascertain who these latter consist of. Here it is absolutely necessary for the European 
inquirer to divest his mind of European analogies, which so often insinuate themselves 
almost involuntarily into Anglo-Indian speculations. Circumstances in Europe, especially 
in England, have drawn a marked line, perceptible in manners, wealth, political and social 
influence, between the upper and lower classes. No such line is to be found in India, where, 
as under all despotisms, the will of the Prince was all that was requisite to raise men from 
the humblest condition in life to the highest station, and where, consequently, great 
uniformity in manners has always prevailed. A beggar, according to English notions, is fit 
only for the stocks or compulsory labour in the workhouse : in India, he is a respectable 
character, and worthy indeed of veneration according to the Brahminical theory, which 
considers him as one who has renounced all the pleasures and temptations of life for the 
cultivation of learning and undisturbed meditation on the Deity. 

The classes who may be deemed to be influential, and in so far the upper classes in India, 
may be ranked as follows : 

• 1st. The landowners and jughirdars, representatives of former feudatories, and persons 
in authority under Native powers, and who may be termed the soldier class. 

2d. Those who have acquired wealth in trade or commerce, or the commercial class. 

6(1. The higher employes of Government. 

4th. Brahmins, with whom may be associated, though at long intervals, those of the 
higher castes of writers who live by the peu, such as Parbhus and Shenwis in 
Bombay, Kayasts in Bengal, provided they acquire a position either in learning or 
station. 

Of these four classes, incomparably the most influential, the most numerous, and, on the 
whole, the easiest to be woikcd on by Government, are the latter, jt is a well-recognized 
fact throughout India, that the ancient jaghirdnrs $r soldier class are daily deteriorating 
under our rule; their old occupation is gone, and they have shown no disposition or capa- 
city to adopt a new one, or to cultivate the arts of peace. In this Presidenc/the attempt* 

of Mr. Elpliinstone and his successors to bolster up a landed aristocracy have lamentably 

failed, and complete discomfiture has hitherto attended all endeavours to open up a path;!®.* 
distinction through civil honours nnd education to a race whom nothing appears to excite 
but vain pomp and extravagance) or the reminiscences of their ancestors' successful raid* 


the means of instruction in European 
Europe. The character which may be 
influence ultimately determines that of 
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in. the plains of Hindustan. Nor among the commercial classes, with few exceptions,, is 
there much greater opening for the influences of superior education, as in all countries, but 
paore in ■ India- thau in the higher civilized ones of Europe, the young merchant or trader 
must quit his school at an early period in order to obtain the special education needful for 
his vocation in the market or the counting-house. Lastly, the employes of the State, though 
they possess great influence oyer the large numbers who come in contact with Government, 
have no influence whatever with the still larger numbers who are independent of Govern- 
ment; and. ihdeed, they appear to inspire the same sort of distrust with the public as 
Government functionaries in England, who are often considered by the vulgar as mere hacks 
of the State. 

The abovp analysis, though it may appear lengthy, is nevertheless indispensable for certain 
important conclusions deducible from it. First, it demonstrates that the influential class 
whom the Government are able to avail themselves of in diffusing the seeds or education 
are the Brahmins and other high castes, Brackmannis proximi. But the Brahmins and these 
high. castes are fojfethe most part wretchedly poor ; and in many parts of India the term 
“ Brahmin ” is synonymous with “ beggar." 

We, may see, then, how hopeless it is to enforce what your Lordship in Council so 
strongly enjoined upon us in your letter of the ‘24th April 1850 ; what appears primdfane 
so plausible and proper in itself; what, in fact, the Board themselves have very ofteu 
attempted ; namely, the strict limitation of superior education “ to the wealthy, who can 
afford to pay for it, and to youths of unusual intelligence." The invariable answer the Board 
has received when attempting to enforce views like these has been, that the wealthy are 
wholly indifferent to superior education, and that no means for ascertaining unusual 
intelligence amongst the poor exist until their faculties have been tested and developed by 
school training. A small section from among the wealthier classes is no doubt displaying 
itself, by whom the advantages of superior education are recognized : it appears larger in 
Bengal, where education has been longer fostered by Government than in Bombay ; and we 
think it inevitable that such class must increase, with the experience that superior attain- 
ments lead to distinction and to close intercourse with Europeans on the footing of social 
equality ; but as a general proposition at the present moment, we are satisfied that 
academical instruction in the arts and sciences of Europe cannot be based on the contribu- 
tions either of students or of funds from the opulent classes of India. 

The practical conclusion to he drawn from these facts, which years of experience have 
forced upon our notice, is, that a very wide door should be opened to the children of the poor 
higher castes, who fire willing to receive education at our hands. But here, again, another 
embarrassing questiou arises which it is right to notice : if the children of the poor are 
admitted freely to Government institutions, what is there to prevent all the despised castes, 
the Dlu'i's, Miiars, &c., from flocking in numbers to their walls ? 

There is little doubt that if a class of these latter were to be formed in Bombay, they 
might be trained, undqr the guiding influence of such professors and masters as are in the 
service of the Board, into meu of superior intelligence to any in the community; and with 
such qualifications as they would then possess, there would be nothing to prevenl tlieir 
aspiring to tbe highest offices open to native talent — to judgeships, the grand jury. Her 
Majesty’s commission of the peace Many benevolent men think it is the height of illibc- 
rality and weakness in the Brjtish Government to succumb to the prejudices which such 
appointments vgould .excite into disgust amongst the Hindoo community, and that an open 
attack should be made upon the bavriers of caste. 

But here the wise reflections of Mr. Elphinstone, the most liberal and large-minded 
administrator who has appeared on this side of India, point out the true rule of action : 
‘‘It is observed,” he says, “that the missionaries find the lowest castes the best pupils; but 
we must be careful how we offer wny special encouragement to men of that description ; 
thev are not only tbe most despised, but among the least numerous of the great divisions of 
society ; and it is to be feared that if our system ot education first took root among them, 
it would never spread further, and we might find ourselves at the head of a new class, 
superior to the rest in useful knowledge, but hated and despised by the castes to whom 
these new attainments would always induce us to prefer them.” It is mortifying to a Christian 
philanthropist to think that such strong social prejudices should exist to create this marked 
distinction of persons ; the mortification, however, is diminished by finding that the despised 
classes form a very insignificant, portion of the community ; and when he recollects the pre- 
valence of similar opinions in his own country — of the feelings, for exnnaple, that would be 
roused by the head of the house of Percy or of Howard allying himself with a butcher’s 
daughter, however beautiful, accomplished or wealthy — he perceives that social peculiarities 
on these subjects lie wholly beyond the just scope of Government interference. 

Having thus established, us we venture to presume, that Government education can only 
he applied to a small section of the community, and that the poor higher castes form the 
most, promising subjects on whom educational influences can be brought to bear, we may 
Proceed to consider tbe classification of schools which has been adopted in this Presidency. 
W hat are our vernacular schools— what our English '! Do the first correspond to the primary, 
t^e latter to the superior schools of Europe '! Education in English for the upper classes 1 
— ’through the* vernacular medium for the masses, the millions ? 

■ A hasty analogy would, suggest an answer to these questions in the affirmative. Language 
oc^siqnally used* by the Board itself would seem tj$ indicate that some such principle of 
division dictated the arrangement ; and our President particularly requests us to point out 
that In various miautes pn this subject he had overlooked the real facta when he adopted 
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the usual phraseology as to masses, &c. ; yet a close investigation of, the subject demonstrates 
that the analogy i* incorrect arid vicious. The existence of primary schools denotes that 
there are others of a higher order, where a superior education can be attained : but our 
vernacular schools are planted., down in districts where no other means of education is 
afforded ; there are whole collectorates, «uch as Shalapoor, Kharidcsh, Kaira and Beigaum» 
' where the sons of the wealthy, of the Native Judge and Collector, us well as of the Brahmin 
and . the poor cultivator, must seek in the Government vernacular school alone the opportunity 
of obtaining any better education than is offered by the village Tuntoji. Moreover, those 
whom. we have designated as the superior classes are found so .equally scattered all over 
the country, und in remote villages, such as Toka, Wfii, Trimbuck, fee.,* that it is apparent 
exactly the same classes resort to these vernacular schools as to the English establishments. 
Lastly, the small means at the disposal of the Board exclude the notion of education beim*- 
offered to the people at large. ° 

But the Board found, when it took charge of the Government schools in 1840, .that a very 
sharp line of demarcation had been drawn between English schools £iid the vernacular. 
Nothing but English und thorough English was to be taught in the one ; nothing but ver- 
nacular in the others* Experience has completely shown that- this exclusive system is faulty. 
Mr. Willoughby has asked very pertinently why, when a boy is admitted into the English 
school, instruction in his mother tongue should cease ? Colonel Jervis lias pointed out 
repeatedly (what however is very obvious) the far greater ease and quickness with which 
information can be copveyed to a young Native, imperfectly acquainted with English, through 
the medium of his mother tongue. . 

The Board, moreover, Inis perceived (and experience has led the Council of Public Imtruc- 
lion in Bengal to exactly the same conclusion) that, a paramount necessity exists for giving 
to all Native youths who aspire to a character for scholarship, a critical acquaintance with 
their own language ; for years past, accordingly, the Board has been studious to combine 
the cultivation of the vernacular tongues with the study of English. The experiment lias 
been moist successful, for it has been found, as might have been expected, that the study of 
the two-languages might be prosecuted simuUsyieousiy, without the slightest obstruction to 
attainments in either; and it certainly is remarkable that of what is called vernacular educa- 
tion, by far the largest amount, both in quantity and quality, at this Presidency, h to be 
obtained in the Klphinstone Institution, and not in u vernacular school. This fact clearly 
appears by the extract given in our last Report, page 4, from Principal Green’s account of 
the acquirements obtained by a boy in bis six years’ passage through*-. the English school, 
or, rather, it would so appear when the attainments of boys in our best vernacular schools are 
looked at and put into juxtaposition. The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations 
appears to be, that as the classes for whom our school? are intended are very homogeneous 
in character, and not divisible into upper and lower ranks, the system of education pursued 
in them should be uniform ?ibo, and an oppor tunity be afforded to all of mastering their own 
language, through which all elementary inN ruction must be. conveyed^ and also of acquiring 
the rudiments of English, which it is now admitted on all hands must be the medium for 
superior education. .. 

Sir Charles Lycll has pointed out in one of his instructive tours in America, that, popular 
education must ever bo chiefly oral, and oral instruction is of course most efficiently given 
through the mother tongue of the pupil. The Board, therefore, has always subscribed to the 
validity of those arguments which have been alleged in behalf of the vernacular medium for 
the community. It. is also self-evident that our best Native masters*,’ such as assistant 
professors, Bal Shasiri Dadabhui, would be able to give the same amount; of information 
through their own language to a class, in a much shorter period, perhaps half the period, 
that would be necessary if they had conveyed the instruction through a foreign language, 
such as English;, but if it. is desired to produce pupils incur schools who by industry, and 
by following the same path as their instructors, shall acquire the same amount of knowledge, 
and if the school period of such a class embraces so long a time as six dr seven years, then 
itjs indispensable to put within the reach of the pupil an instrument for self-education after 
having the school, such as the vernacular tongues cannot, and the English language can 
supply. The conditions here mentioned apply to three-lburths of the vernacular schools 
under the Board. * 

Closely connected with the above subject is the amount of encouragement which ought 
to be given to vernacular literature. The experience of the Board leads them strongly to 
conclude that it is only in the production of elementary school-books that the patronage of 
Government can be usefully bestowed. The Board has not been able to ascertain the amount 
of the large sums of money which have been uselesslv spent by Government at this Presi- 
dency in the promotion of vernacular literature, but it is very large; and the unsold .and 
unsaleable books in their own depository is a fact of the same quality. Even in school- 
books it behoves the Board to use much discretion in the character of the ( ihook>s to which.it 
directs it* attention ; and special care mast be taken not to produce works of a higher quality 
than are suited to the intellectual wants of th-s population for whom they are intended. Tha 
two excellent works of Professor De Morgan on Arithmetic and Algebra, which were trans- 
lated with .so much assiduity by our late colleague, Colonel Jervis, may be cited in illus- 
tration of this remark; From inquiries made by the Board, it is doubtful whether there are 
a dozen masters in 'the vernacular .schools competent to teach the arithmetic, proue^o teach 
the algebra; aud in all probability the, Board will not be able to sell half*a^ozeiroopie^ef 
the latter work duringttie next 20 years; yet, under the special orders of Government^® 
publication of these two works absorbed more than 7,000 rupees of the, anuualgritnvaudtbisiut 
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a pe ;od when an annual deficiency had already occurred. We also ftar that a compilation Append jx'C. 

on Astronomy, in &ujerathi, which has been made with gi cut pains by Principal Green, 

assisted by Durnaram, and which the Board has published during- the present year, will 
* prove too difficult to be of service for such schools and such masters ns are at present avail- 
able in Gujerath. 

The explanation of this phenomenon is on the surface. The educated classes of India 
belong to two divisions — those who resort to the classical languages of the East for their 
literature, ana those who find it in English. To the former class, translations into the ver- 
nacular, produced in the mechanical manner which is, almost alone capable of being applied 
when an Englishman and a Shastri undertake the work in common, are particularly dis- 
tasteful ; in the latter class, those who are able to understand a profound work like De 
Morgan on Algebra seek it out in the original tongue, where they procure both the work 
itself, and others allied to it, on much cheaper terms than the presses of India arc likely for 
a long period to supply in the form of translations. The uneducated classes, on the other 
hand, are not yet ripe for such high subjects. 

Having thus brought forward in prominent relief the principal educational facts which 
the experience of the last ten years has forced upon our notice, and which it is believed 
accord with those which have been observed in other parts of India, it may not be a matter 
of surprise that the Board, after a careful revision of their existing establishments, as recom- 
mended fiy your Lordship in Council on the 24th April 1850, came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that no beneficial alteration in the existing system could be made without increased 
expenditure. In ^Bombay, where alone education of a .superior order has been given, we 
see the happiest results springing from it, such as were described by our President in his 
Minute (paragraphs 15 and id), which we handed up in our last Report, and which have been 
painted still more graphically by a writer in the “ Bombay Quarterly Review/’ who is under- 
stood to be a gentleman practically acquainted with the details of education. la the 
Mofussil, our schools, unsatisfactory as many of them are, have introduced great improve- 
ments in vernacular education ; they have, moreover, succeeded in awakening thfe mind of 
the people to a desire for knowledge; ai\d they have arrived at such a state as to be 
susceptible ol almost boundless improvements at the bands of Government. To add, there- 
fore, to the resources of the Board by closing a single school in which symptoms such as 
are here, described display themselves, appeared to be such a fatal step of retrogression as 
to be wholly opposed to the main object of Government in fostering Native education ; 
while, on the other hand, your Lordship in Council will recollect, from the Reports of former 
years, the firm determination which the Board have ever displayed to close ail schools, both 
English and vernacular, in which they have discovered a luck of zeal und co-operation on 
the part of the Native community. 

We consider it, therefore, to be our most emphatic duty at the present epoch, and after 
the solemn review made by the Board, to urge on Government the propriety of making 
a further grant for educational purposes.. The small annual sum of 1,25,000 rupees has 
been found to produce no insignificant results; but the Board are. wholly impotent to carry 
out the least extension of the system, or to remedy those obvious defects which every one 
can perceive without additional resources. The Board are aware that the task has not been, 
and cannot he, undertaken by Government of educating the whole people, und they have 
endeavoured to dispel the delusion on this subject in former paragraphs. But to lead 
towards such a blessed consummation, to introduce a self-supporting system, such as 
Mr. Willoughby, equally with the Board, points at as our proper aim, it is necessary in the 
first instance to produce the requisite amount of public spirit and good citizenship amongst 
the influential classes of India, mid this can only be drawn forth by judicious stimulation 
from the State. We see indications of such a spirit springing up in the island of Bombay; 

And we will notice presently the attempts made by the Board to give it a further dcvelope- 
ment; but it cannot be expected that a population of ten millions can be regenerated on a 
lac and a quarter $er annum ; and we trust we may be excused for suggesting, in reference 
to the expressed inclination of your Lordship in Council to afford the Board additional pecu- 
niary assistance, that no worthier object presents itself for a portion of the lapsed pension 
of the late Peshwa than the extension of education amongst the people he formerly 
governed. * 

There are two other directions in which the interposition of Government may be made to 
subserve the interests of education, and without any recourse to the revenue. The first is in 
the encouragement to be given to schools by high Government officers. In a former Report 
we have noticed the valuable assistance rendered by Messrs. Lumsden and Goldsmid, in 
countenancing youths who had distinguished themselves in the Government schools. 

Evidence to the same effect, of a veiy pleasing character, is recorded of the late Mv. Donelly, 

Revenue Commissioner of Decca, in the Bengal Report for 1848 40. In the piescitt year 
we have also to mention, with gratitude, the visits of the Revenue Commissioner, Mi*. Towns- 
end, to the Government schools, and the valuable hints with which he furnished the Board. 

On the othey band/$Mr. (Jraham, in his last Report of his superintending tour through 
Gujemth, points out the evil to the schools which ensues from the neglect of the Govern- 
ment officials: "Some of the local committees/* he observes, “ as at lhalka and Jamboo- 
seer, never visit the schools at all ; and many otlters display complete indifference/’ Here 
again, however, we observe the humanising effects of superior education, for Mr. Graham 
' 8ddsji-vsom© of the committees “are animated by higher considerations, especially where 
uny of ti he members have received an English education; 1 may instance the Sudder 
Ameet> of Broach, Moyehdin Munsiff of mrdoii, Ac.; such individuals advocate and 
*(20* App.) ■ 3o 2 support 
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Appendix C. support Native improvement in a right spirit! from experimental evidence of its positive 

* advantages/ 9 We would venture to suggest, that a circular letter from Government Ui 

the heads of departments, enjoining personal encouragement to the schools, might psove 
beneficial. * 

Tlie second direction relates to the much vexed question of official promotion, on which we 
before addressed Government, and on which your Lordship in Council has been good enough 
to write to us at length. We beg leave respectfully to intimate that we subscribe fully to 
the force of the arguments in favour of not diminishing the responsibility of heads of offices 
by interfering with their patronage. We also see clearly, that experience and training are as 
necessary in the official line as in any other department of life. ; and we understand the 
grounds why a system of Omcdwuri has found its way into nearly every office ; indeed the 
latter is not very unlike the system in operation in the public offices in England, where 

young men of the highest connexions are content to accept clerkships on lower salaries 

than arc received by some of their father's upper servants. But the proposition we desired 
to urge upon the attention of Government did not interfere with any of the above conditions, 
for we conceive that as the menus of education are now sufficiently diffused throughout the 
Presidency to enable parents in competent circumstances to avail themselves of our best 
schools — English schools in most of the zillahs, vernacular schools in all— -no one ought to 
be allowed to enter an office as Omcdwar without a certificate of qualification from the 
Government Superintendent, and, cteteris paribus, the highest school certificate should qualify 
for the first Omedwar vacancy. 

We consider that, as regards the further progress of education, we have now discharged 
our principal task, in indicating, as we have done, the means by which it may be promoted ; 
our own performances in this direction arc, and necessarily must be, very limited. The first 
step to be taken is to discharge, either on pension or gratuity, old worn-out and incompetent 
masters, who, though the best to be found at the time of appointment, have so often called 
forth the reproaches, or rather the regrets, of the Board, and whose glaring incapacity 
operates as an unmitigated evil in the communities amongst whom they are located. The 
second step is to supply their places with more competent, better instructed, and therefore 
higher paid masters ; but each of these steps requires resources which are riot, at the com- 
mand of the Board. 

The Board have steadily striven to introduce a system of self-supporting schools by appeal- 
ing to the wealthier classes in the Mofussil, and they have been especially anxious to 
encourage the building of substantial school-houses. In the latter direction they have had 
some success; and in order to bring the subject more prominently before the public, they 
have obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Conybeure, an elevation and revised plan for a 
schoo'-bousc, of which a lithograph is given in this Report. But we regret to have to notice 
that, up to the close of the current year, we have not had a single application for a school to 
be supported bv the Natives themselves, though, at the time we arc writing, such an appli- 
cation, made through Mr. Reeves, has reached us. We think, however, that more activity 
than has been displayed bv our Superintendents in this behalf may* enable us to make a 
more favourable Report iu the ensuing year. 

In the island of Bombay, however, where superior e ducation has been much more widely 
extended, the fruits of it me displaying themselves at an earlier period and in a more pleasing 
form than possibly the most sanguine educationists could have anticipated. It does not, 
perhaps, lie within the province of the Board to record the spontaneous efforts which are 
being made by the educated youth of Bombay for the diffusion of knowledge amongst others 
less fortunately circumstanced than themselves. But it was impossible for the Board to 
ignore the great facts occurring within their ken — the female schools, publications for diffu- 
sing useful information, and vernacular lectures on science, all conducted -by young men 
educated in the Elphiustoije Institution, and all denoting both the soundness of the system 
that had been adopted. within those walls, and the true means of diffusing popular instruc- 
tion on a large scale in India. Advantage was accordingly taken by*the Board of this 
excellent spirit which was observed to exist among- 1. the youngsuen in question, to uttetfpt, 
through their agency, to diffuse education more widely amongst the poorer classes of the 
island than had been hitherto found compatible with the means at the disposal of the 
Board. • 

In November 1350, a Circular was issued by the Board, wlpch will be found in the 
Appendix, No. 4, calling together the principal friends of Native education, when an excel- 
lent sub-committee was formed, consisting of the gentlemen in the margin, who undertook 
to apply themselves to the objects aimed at in the Board’s Circular. We have since 
received a vety instructive and satisfactory Report, which we have also placed in the 
Appendix, No. 4. Amongst the >ubjects for congratulation in that Report, us offering pro- 
mise for the future, not the least is to be found in the important movement in favour of 
education which has now been made amongst the wealthy, GujeratJu merchants, who have* 
hitherto, stood much aloof from our Government institutions. 

We have cow exhausted all that need l>e said as to the future ; and we turn with-muob 
pleasure to a narrative of the progress made in our different institutions during the lust y©* r 
and a quarter, »s it will be found that this period presents the most satisfactory results, both 
at the Grant College and the Klphinstone Institution, that have beeu yet witnessed in 
Bombay. The year is also characterised by what we trust will turn out to be a second 
Eiphinst<>na Institution ; viz., the formation of a new College at Poona, hy iheAbiiorption of 
the Sanscrit College into the English school. In order to completethe picture which this 
Report will present of the results of superior education at this iPreswenfey^ w think it 
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advisable to subjoin in Appendix, No. 5, the views of the Board as to what has been called 
the failure of tfie engineer class, and which were elicited by a letter to the Board from the 
Commission on Public Works. 


EXTRACT from t}ie Report of the Board of Education at Bombay, 

for the Year 1851-2. 

It has always been the study of the Board to exclude from their communications to 
Government any eulogistic statement, or highly-coloured picture, of their efforts to promote „ 
education ; fend they have rather sought to'pl&ce in prominent relief all such blemishes and 
defects as have come within their notice, so as to enable Government, in its wisdom to apply 
a remedy, and to further the objects which the Imperial Legislature and Honourable Court 
have had in view on dedicating a portion of the revenue to the encouragement of education. 
Accordingly, although in the present year there are some exceedingly satisfactory symptoms 
of progress to be recorded, still the subject which most emphatically calls for notiev at the 
present time appears to us to be the claims of nikny portions of the Presidency to share in 
the blessings of education which the home authorities intended to diffuse generally, 
but which' the Board, from want of pecuniary means, have been compelled rigidly to 
withhold. 

We think we are entitled to assume, by Mr. Secretary Lumsden's letter in reply to our 
last Report, that your Lordship in Council is well satisfied that the Government grant of 
1,25,000 rupees has been effectively expended -by the Board in stimulating the Native mind; 
and it must be deeply gratifying to Government to find, that by the allocation of so small a 
portion of the revenue of the country, not amounting, as we showed in that Report, to the 
charges of a single institution in England, a beneficial influence, penetrating more or loss 
deeply, is extending itself amongst ten millions of mankind. In this department, as in 
many others in India, we may observe what, salutary measures for the good of the people 
may be introduced by an enlightened Government, at a comparatively tr. fling expen- 
diture. * 

But it would he erroneous to suppose that all parts of the Presidency share equally, or 
are equally able t<» profit by the Government grant. By early dispositions of Government, 
no less a sum than 44,740 rupees * out of the 1,25,000 rupees has been allocated to the 
island of Bombay alone ; i. e. to the wealthiest portion of the Presidency; and although 
your Lordship in Council agreed with the Board that it would be more expedient to treat 
the whole of the different grants as one fund, available for the purposes of education, in 
whatever quarter the wants might be found most urgent, still legal difficulties were deemed, 
though not by the Board, to prevent the Government grant from being dealt with by 
Government for education purposes generally. 

So, again, those portions of the Presidency most amenable to European influences, and 
where already the greatest intelligence existed, were the first to come forward and obtain 
allowances out of the general grant; and from these causes it has resulted, that the grant 
has. become absorbed in places where it was, perhaps, least required ; and, therefore, in the 
more remote Collectomtes, where the desire for education is only beginning to awaken, the 
Board is compelled; to turn a deaf ear to all applicants for assistance, your Lordship in 
Council having so ktrongly enforced upon us the necessity of economy and reductions, as 
our present expenditure exceeds the grant by Rs. 19,081. 11. 0. per annum; arid thus in 
the course of a very few months the reserved fund, which is capable of rendering such essen- 
tial service to education, will be exhausted. 

We feel, therefore, that without a considerable extension of the grant — and we .cannot 
place the sum required at a smaller sum than a lac of rupees— the scheme proposed to 
itself by Government of encouraging education generally will turn out illusory, and the 
stimulants hitherto applied to*arou$e exertion and call forth efforts for self-improvement will 
only generate hopes doomed to be disappointed. 

We are aware that, in making our appeal for an increased grant, it is essential to forego 
the use of vague generalities, and to demonstrate that our view of the question is founded 
on practical, well-considered and economic considerations. It is so ea>y to apply to the 
State for additional resources ; it is often such a refuge for depart mental feebleness to point 
out the great things that might be accomplished if Government would but open the purse- 
strings, that we feel how essential it is, amongst th<* various applications of the kind that 
must be addressed to your Lordship in Council, to characterize that one which really 
demands attention by solid and vigorous argument. But if, on the one hand, we seek to 
set before your Lordship our views as to the importance of the objects to be arrived at, and 
our experience as to the various instances in which improvement has been retarded, and a 
well-constructed organization rendered nugatory from want of means, we fear being led into 
such lengthy details aswill weary your Lordship with a sense of oppressive tediousness ; i f, H 
on the other hand, we merely express the result of oor convictions in a few laconic sentences/ 
, ■ ■ . -'"we 
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Appendix C. we do not feel ourselves sufficiently masters of expression to distinguish our application 
from ordinary commonplace. '• 

The main conclusion, however, which we know it is incumbent upon us to establish iu 
the mind of your Lordship in Council is, that in the disposition of the Government funds 
hitherto committed to our charge, we have, throughout, been governed by the careful, 
economic and conscientious considerations which are so eminently required when public 
funds are in question. On this head we would respectfully crave leave to refer to all our 
l>ast proceedings; and the views of the Board so fully accord with those expressed by our 
President, iu u minute which the Board handed up to Government in 1849, that we now 
transcribe them : " On looking at the general, exigencies of the State, and the tendency iu 
all departments to run into increased expenditure, unless vigorously checked , } think the 
Government is fully justified in not coni plying with our demands (for an increased grant), 
until we are in a condition to demonstrate to them that every rupee of thq public money 
entrusted to our charge is laid out to the best advantage.” 

We have vour Lordship’s assurance that our last Report, which was fuller than usual, 
and which called attention to facts that did not seem to have been generally appreciated, 
was “ the most complete, interesting and instructive that had yet been laid before Govern- 
ment that “ it contained marked indications of progress never before noticed and that 
“ it was replete with suggestions for the future.” After this favourable testimony, we feel 
no hesitation in pronouncing our conviction that the educational system of the Presidency 
-is now becoming so w r ell organized; we have, by slow efforts, and after* many experiments, 
adopted sucli an efficient system of superintendence, the details of which we will explain 
hereafter ; good schoolmasters, available for village schools, are training in so many localities ; 
the demand for instruction is so clearly, though slowly, developing itself; the stimulus afforded 
bv Government, in its application of official patronage, is producing such powerful effects: 
a Love all, the Hoard »*ee their way so much more clearly to the proper distribution ol Govern- 
ment funds, and the establishment of an efficient self-developing system than was possible 
before the lessons of experience had been gained, as to justify the conclusion that the time 
has come when the Government, by the addition of a comparatively small grant, may diffuse 
education to an extent that would be impossible in Europe on means equally limited. 

And here, w hile the Board would, in Delia If of the educated portion of the community, 
convey the expression of their warm thanks for the measure recently promulgated, by which 
the public service is closed against those who have not been educated, and the Board is 
empowered to place a pupil on each public establishment, a measure which, as an incentive 
to education, it is difficult to estimate too highly, they would remark that this very measure, 
calling, as it does, for as many educated persons as there arc public servants, renders it 
obligatory to place within reach the means of acquiring thope attainments which are declared 
to be indispcn.-able for the due administration of the public affairs of the country. 

In order to explain more fully the opinions of the Board as to the? mode in which a small 
grant may be made to exert the widest influence in promoting education, we would beg 
leave to submit the substance of the views which were recently recorded by us as to the most 
advisable distribution of the annual sum of 7,000 rupees, which your Lordship in Council 
has been lately pleased to assign for educational purposes in the Sa tiara territory:- — 

“ In liaming a scheme for the appropriation of 7,000 rupe es to educational purposes in the 
Sattara districts, the Board have the same difficult problem for solution as has occupied 
them since their commencement, namely, liow to make the most permanent impression by 
means of education over a wide surface with a very small sum of money. The experience 
of the Board, and the instructive statistics furnished by Mr. Ogilvy, enable ns to organize 
a better system tliuu was first open to us, when everything connected with the subject was 
new and strange. 

“ The arguments used by the Board in their last Report demonstrate that, with the small 
sums allowed by Government, nothing like gratuitous and general education of the people 
can be attempted ; for example, if the grant now* made were Ip be appropriated to the esta- 
blishment of schools for the very poor in the Sattara country, 40 schools only could be 
supplied, even with so low a salary to tbc Pantoji as 10 rupees* a month, which all our 
experience leads us to think is inadequate to secure the services of an efficient teacher. 
But the effect of establishing such schools w ould be to supersede an equal or greater number 
of ihe present self-supporting indigenous schools which now exist, to the umoun£ of 448 . 

“ The policy of the Board clearly is to give encourugemr nt to all such self-supporting 
schools as now exist, not to supersede them, unless we can do so thoroughly by something 
better. As we are able, therefore, only to maintain a few schools, it is clearly expedient 
that we should address ourselves to those (lasses amongst whom a certain demand for 
education already exists ; our object should be to demonstrate to those who already pay for 
* education, that a Government school is <able. to confer upon them advantages which they 
cannot procure elsewhere ; and when this is proved, if sound principles of action are intro- 
duced 
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duced at the commencement, such portions of the community will pay the larger portions 
of the necessary expenses, and the Board may then extend education gradually to those 
individuals who ace not in a condition to pay for it themselves. 

11 The Board, therefore, have two main objects to keep in view ; first, to make the Govern- 
ment school demonstrably superior to those now in existence, without superseding the latter; 
second, to nlake those who can afford it pay the value of the education they receive, so as 
to reserve the funds of Government for those who are too poor to pay anything/’ 

Details were then entered into, by which was shown to what extent the indigenous 
schools might be improved and made training institutions for the Government schools to be 
established ; and how the latter, again, might be connected with the Poona College and the 
tlphinstone Institution, so as to be the means of bringing forward talent, and encouraging 
exertion, in whatever part of the country they might be exhibited, and thus to afford a 
stimulus to the national mind from one end of the Presidency to the other. ~ 

We think that by the application of these principles 10 an increased grant , of one lac 
ner an mini, with a provision that after the first year, when the present surplus of expenditure 
nad been provided lor, not more than 5,000 rupees in any one year should be expended on 
new establishments; with a provision, also, that. i:hc balance in each year should be funded, 
to run at interest, the educational interests of this Presidency would be placed on a firm 
basis for the whole of the period to ‘be covered by the ensuing Charter ; new schools might 
then be established gradually, according to the wants of the community; poor localities 
might be substituted for flic more wealthy, as soon as the latter had learnt to perceive the 
necessity of making some sacrifice to acquire education; and the various wants which are 
inherent in an educational system, and without which it will never be efficiently organised 
in Indin, such as pensions to the aged and worn-out members of the service, the building of 
school-houses, grants for occasional purposes, on most, of which we have made urgent appeals 
to the Honourable Court from time to time, will all be effectually borne by the reserved 
fund, which, as before observed, should be running at interest. 

We ti ust that your Lordship in Council will be moved by our representations to obtain 
for us the grant, in question. 

Having thus marked out, to the best of our ability, the course of action which it appears 
to us the results of experience point, out as the policy for the future, we now pass on to a 
notice of the most, prominent events of the year which seem fairly to call for expressions of 
congratulation. 

Of all these, incomparably the most important is the successful inauguration of tin* Poona 
College, by which, without additional cost to Government, an institution of somewhat 
doubtful utility lias been tiansforined into a general collegiate establishment., that bids fair, 
at an early period, lo rank amongst the very first of India; full details of its organization 
will be given hereafter; and it may be sufficient here to state that the anticipations of the 
Board as to the operation of the cuuprchcusive principles on which the college was founded 
have been already justified by the results; and the following extracts from a Deport of our 
President, who, iti company with Mr. Lum&rien, visited the college in January last, will 
give your Lordship in Gouucil a bird’s-eye view of the new arrangements. 

“ It lias occurred to me that iny colleagues will not be displeased to hear the impressions 
made on me by my visit to the new Poona College, which 1 came round from Bijapur 
expressly to see, on my return to Bombay, during my excursions of last, month. Mr. Lumsden 
accompanied me, and, as he had never seen the college at Poona before, though he had 
been actively emiarg&l in his department of the. Secretariat in facilitating the amalgamation 
which has happily taken place, he naturally felt much interested, and we spent several hours 
in observing the arrangements which had been effected, and in listening lo the details 
afforded us by the different professors. 

u On all my former visils to the Sanskrit College, the effect, produced on me was most 
depressing: to witness two young men, who had been perhaps ten years in the college, 
chopping logic in Sanskrit with the fluency and glibucss which only an Oriental tongue 
can. exhibit, and to learn that such logomachy respected some subtlety or metaphysical 
point of no more value or reality than the vaine.-t discussions of the schoolmen ; to be assured 
by our professional visitors from Bombay that, after all these painful years had expired, the 
young Shastri could not secure himself a livelihood of live rupees a month on the strength of 
ids useless learning; to hear from high political authorities hr Upper. India that the great 
evil theyjjfiid to contend with was the prejudiced and crafty Bralirnius whom the Poona 
College turned out : these, year after year, were the pieces of information which i acquired 
in respec-t of this most useless, or rather most mischievous, place of learning. 

“It was, therefore, 'by a happy coincidence that the strong recommendation of the Board 
to convert the Sanskrit seminary into a useful English College reached Government at a 
time when a movement had been made on the part of some enlightened Brahmins to 
Appropriate the Dakslma to moie general uses, a-Ira that Government was thereby enabled 
to take the liberal and comprehensive view which has placed the college on a broaif basis, 
and thrown it open to all classes of Natives. 

“ The effect of the change, even at this early period, was most visible, and I was never 
more struck with the signs of improvement which were manifested in any institution I had 
ever seen, although the new college has only been in operation eight months. 

“ The numbed of students swelled to oQP or 600 ; activity iu useful branches of knowledge 
apparent in every department the. Shaatt r-studying Brahmins coining over, not gradually, 
but in shoalsy to the studies of the English system ; so that, as I anticipated when I assented 
to a much larger Sanskrit endowment than I thought expedient, the sel (^interest of the 
(2Q. Apf.) 3 C 4 acute 
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Appendix C. acute Brahmins themselves is settling the question, by demonstrating the uselessness of 

. many of the chairs which we retained. v 

“1 should observe, also, that the college is most admirably organized - in ita professors^ 
both English and Native; and it was verv gratifying to observe the zeal withwhich our 
native astronomer,, Keru (Mr.Orlebar’s old pupil at the Elphinstone), and M&h&dev Shastri, 
also well known to the Board, were imparting the positive sciences of Europe to their 
brother Brahmins of the Deccan*. 

“ Lastly, the Visrambagh,or old palace of the Peshwa, m which the college is now located, 
and as to which the Board will recollect there was much discussion respecting it* suitable- 
ness, has been so well adapted to the ends in view by the able arrangements of Major 

Candy, that I do not hesitate to oppress my humble opinion that it is the best architectural 
edifice for educational purposes that I have seetf in India, and I have seen most of them. 

“ Wo saw much else in roona to gratify us. I will notice only the zeal which is apparent 
in the best educated of the young men trained in the English school and English depart- 
ment of the late Sanskrit College to diffuse improvement among their fellow-countrymen, 
and the spontaneous movement, akin to that of Bombay, which is taking place among the 
Natives in favour of female education. One young man, named Joti Govind Rao Phuley, a 
gardener by caste, but of a certain independence of fortune, deserves to be particularlv 
noticed ; and possibly the Board might think it well to honour him by the gift of a medal, 
or by some other distinction. This young man has not only formed a female school, which 
he teaches gratuitously for four hours a day, but lie has also trained his wife, by three years’ 
careful tuition, to assume the office of schoolmistress; and the latter has a normal class of 
three other young women, whose husbands, Brahmin schoolmasters, are equally enthu- 
siastic in the cause.” 

The next event, in point of importance, which requires to be commemorated, is the 
marked encouragement which your Lordship in Council has been pleased to extend to 
education during the past year. In our last Report, paras. 3 3 and 34, we pleaded earnestly 
for Government assistance in two directions there indicated by us, and the mode in which 
our communications have been received lias been deeply gratifying to the Board. But the 
unexpected stimulus afforded by Government at a later period of the year, when, out of 
eight new appointments to be conferred on Natives in the revenue department, half of the 
whole number was reserved for educated young men of distinction, .although without depart- 
mental knowledge, appears to us to be the most, beneficial step ever taken in this Presidency 
for the encouragement of superior education. We trust sincerely, and are very sanguine, 
that the deputy collectors thus appointed, Messrs. Dadoba Papdurang, Naorozji Beuamji, 
Vinaik Wasndev and Nanakhai Moroji, will not only exhibit sufficient official aptitude m 
their new careers, but also such an amount of rectitude and trustworthiness us shall do 
credit to the Government institutions in which they have been trained. 

We have already mentioned the grant of 7,000 rupees which has been allocated by your 
Lordship in Council for the support of education in the Sattara districts, but we trust that, 
for the reasons above assigned, we may be justified in looking upon this as only a small 
instalment of the lapsed pension of the ex-Peshwa, which we ventured in our last Report to 
indicate us an available source for the application of good government to his Cornier terri- 
tories. There is a daily increasing demand for education in Kliandesh, that province of the 
Pe»hwa which he bequeathed to us in the greatest disorder, a prey to robbers, and in many 
parts so unhealthy as to be never visited by other than official persons; and which, therefore, 
appears to have an unusually strong claim to benefit by the reversion to the State of Baji 
Hub's own income. The Board have been informed privately, that as large a sum as 
11,000 rupees hus been put aside by the inhabitants of Khandesh for the purpose of aiding 
the Government in establishing an English school at Dhoolia ; but the Board have been 
obliged, by want of means, to turn a deaf ear to all the appeals for assistance they have 
received. 

There remains but one other subject for notice in this place, namely, the establishment of 
a rv English school at Tamm ; and this only requires to be especially mentioned here, because 
there were peculiar circumstances connected with its formation which appear to us to be 
deservin'; of careful attention, as they seem to indicate the means by which a self-supporting 
system of superior schools may be gradually organized. * 

Your Lordship in -Council is aware that Tannahas never been a locality in which superior 
education has flourished, although the Suddcr station of a very large zillab, and a|consider' 
able entrepot on the line of trade between the North-West Provinces and Bombay; it 
contains a population of only 11,120 souls, and it cannot be predicated of them that they 
are either thriving or wealthy. The Banyans, as usual, have been hitherto indifferent to the 
advantages of superior education : the higher castes of Natives connected with the Govern- 
inent establishments were enabled to obtain sufficient instruction for themselves" to secure 
a . > the hereditary transmission of office witjjofit an English school ; the remainder of the popu- 
lation was too poor to be able to devotp much time to a school career. The consequence 
was, that the Board was compelled, as your Lordship in Council will remember, after two 
unsuccessful efforts, to abandon the English -school winch they had established In the town. 
The circumstances under which the school was closed are detailed in our Report tbr^.184!), 
paras. 20, 22. . . 

We are now happy to report that, in the yeaijrl851, the inhabitants or Tannay having- 
experienced during two years the evils to which they had become exposed t>y the want of 
an English school, were induced to accede to the terms which had been proppsed to tltelp 
by the Board in 1849, and they expressed their willingness to provide a salary of 60 rupees 
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for the schoolmaster. They farther subscribed amongst themselves' a sum of 1,500 rupees, 
to which the Board added a thousand for the building of a schooi-house ; and we have the 
satisfaction of recording, that with this sum, and the aid of the prisoners kindly lent by the 
Judge of Tanna, Mr. Scott, of the road and tank department, has built for us an elegant 
and commodious school-house, a view of which will be found in this frontispiece ; and wc 
think it due to that gentleman to record that lie not only furnished the design and most 
vigilant superintendence for this building gratuitously, but also, as we are informed, contri- 
buted to the subscription of his fellow-townsmen the munificent sum of 500 rupees, being 
one -third of the sum subscribed. 

We were thus enabled to establish, in 1851, an English school in Tamm, without any 
cost to the Board beyond the sums contributed for the school-house, for school furniture, See., 
and we have been studious to note the steps by which this happy consummation was arrived 
at, from a conviction that what has been done at Tanna may be imitated elsewhere, when- 
ever an equally favourable conjunction of circumstances presents itself: but wc have omitted 
to state that the maiuspring of the movement, and, indeed, the author of it, was the Zillah 
Judge, Mr. Keays, and we have much pleasure in thus publicly recording the gratitude 
which we conceive is due to that gentleman. 
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GENERA E REPORT on Pum.ic Instruction in the North-Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, 18453-4, by J. Mum, Esq., C.S. 


MEMORANDUM on the State of the Sanscrit College at Benares, and the Means 

of its Improvement. 

I will first slate the, system of instruction at present pursued in the Sanscrit College, as 
far as L am acquainted with it, and then suggest such measures for i f « improvement as may 
appear to lie practicable. 

2d. For details in regard to the number of professors, their salaries, and the books which 
form the subjects of their lectures, 1 would refer to a report by Captain Marshall, dated :id 
May 1811, which will he found at pp. xcv — cxi. of the Appendix to the Report of the 
General Committee-rtf Public Instruction for 1840-41 and 18 11-42. It will thence, appear 
that in addition to grammar, poetry, law and astronomy, instruction is also afforded in judi- 
cial astrology (vide List of Books at the top of p. cm.), and in the Vedanta Nvava and 
Sankhya systems ; in short, the religious, ritual ami social institutions, the mythological 
legends,. and the astrological superstitions, as well as the philosophical and scientific systems 
of the Hindoos, with all their errors, form a considerable part of the subjects of the college 
course. The metaphysical system.* are notoriously characterized by grave, errors, the Ve- 
danta being decidedly 1 pantheistic, the Nyaya maintaining the eternity of matter, r.»nd the 
Sankhya, in one of its branches, being of an atheistic, tendency, and even the astmmAny 
which the scientific books of the Hindoos teach is the exploded Ptolemaic. 

3d. It may, therefore, not unnaturally he asked by a person not acquainted with the 
history of the various educational schemes which have been current in India, how such a 
system as this — (which would appear to have a directly opposite tendency to that of the 
lUngliah and Vernacular schools established by Government for the enlightenment, of the 
jiepple, and the removal of their ancient errors) — bow sncli a system as this ever came to 
receive the patronage of the State. I have no means of stating from authentic sources the 
views of the founders of the Benares College, or whether any pledge was given for its per- 
manent support ; but the idea which gave rise to it, and other feunscrit and Arabic Colleires, 
doubtless was, that it is politic to conciliate the good-will of the natives by the encourage- 
ment of their venerated learning, and that although their books contain much that is erro- 
neous, yet tlityt their prejudices would deter them from the acquisition ot purer truth, and 
that even such knowledge as their own literature imparts is far preferable to ignorance. 
Whatever degree of attention may be due to these arguments, or to the additional one, that 
as the Sanscrit and the Arabic are in a great measure the sources ofihe spoken languages of 
the country, the cultivation of the former is indispensable to the purity, and still more to the 
improvement of the latter, it seems to be pretty clear that no institution on the same plan as 
the existing Sanscrit Colleges would ever have beeu founded in the present clay. 

(20. App.) 3 p 
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4th. Their existence, however, being a fact, it remains to be considered what uses, if any. 
they now subserve, and whether they are susceptible of such improvement as both iu a inoral 
and prudential point of view may justify the patronage now accorded to them by the State. 

5th. First, there can be little doubt that the support of these colleges must, so far as it 
goes, conciliate the good-will of the natives. Second , it seems also clear that the cultivation 
of Sanscrit and Arabic must hay$ the effect of refining and enriching the vernaculars ; but, 
so far as this end is concerned, it is the grammar of the , learned languages which would be 
studied rather than the literature or the philosophy which they embody. Third , the more 
scientific works of the Hindoos, the Siddhants, though in some respects erroneous, may 
undoubtedly be used with great effect (as the late Air. Wilkinson abundantly proved)' in 
confuting the still grosser m ors of their fabulous cosincal systems, and may be made stepping- 
stones to the study of the true system of the universe. Fourth , the purely mathematical 
and algebraic portions of the Siddhunts are, 1 believe, free from error. Fifth , the poetical 
and rhetorical literature of the Hindoos, though in some respects it does not accord with 
the European standard, is doubtless a natural development of Asiatic taste and genius, and 
as such likely to form, if studied under proper supervision, a source of refinement and culti- 
vation to the more intelligent youth of this country, whose minds we should not attempt, 
by an unnatural constraint, to mould too rigidly after an European type. Sixth, it is but 
fair to indulge the natural predilections of the Hindoos by affording them facilities for the 
study of a literature of which they might well continue to be proud, even if they had rejected 
tire religion and the philosophy of which it forms the vehicle. 

6th. If the Government arc of opinion that these or any other beneficial ends are really 
gained by the patronage of Sanscrit literature, and that they arc sufficient to counterbalance 
the evils which are incident to its study, and to vindicate the support of the existing colleges 
by the State, it will then remain to bc'cnnsidcred how far the existing evils maybe removed, 
what particular scheme of instruction will best effect the purposes above indicated, and how 
far other information of a more solid and obviously useful description may be added to that 
of a more purely literary and refined character just, referred to. 

7th. I shall attempt to show what may be done in each of the several departments of 
instruction now pursued in the college. 

m 

[.— Grammar. 

8t.h. This branch is one which obviously would admit of no alteration except as regards 
the methods of teaching. Though the native system is complicated and encumbered with 
technicalities, and the learner's progress is, I believe, but slow, yet it is also generally sure, 
and the. knowledge acquired exact. I should suppose also that it would be difficult to 
induce the pundits to mudify their methods materially. 1 received some years ago, from the 
late Mr. L. Wilkinson, a small lithographed compilation, which 1 think was used in the 
Poona Sanscrit College, and was introduced as simpler than the oidinairy grammars. Further 
information could be sought on this and other points from Bombay. 

II. — PlIILOBOPiriCO-TlIKOLOGIGAL SYSTEM, VEDANTA NyAYA S.INKUYA. 

9th. From the general character of the Hindoo Shusters, and the views of their adherents, 
] imagine that whatever is taught as a branch of them is inculcated dogmatically, as requir- 
ing implicit credence on the part of the student, and neither proposed for his consideration 
and judgment, nor stated merely as a matter of information. At the same time it is not 
denied hy the Hindoos* that their philosophical systems are at variance with each other on 
some important points (in regard to which they tolerate considerable latitude of sentiment), 
and these differences form the subjects of occasional public discussions among the pundits, 
though it is held that the authority of the Vedanta as founded on the Vedas is supreme, and, 
consequently, the professor of either of the other systems, if he wishes to retain the reputation 
of, per feet orthodoxy, must either, I imagine, explain away the discrepancies, or admit the 
error of his own creed. 

This degree of toleration in regard to doctrine would/however, appear to poiqt out a way 
in which these metaphysical systems (if* the Government should determine to retain them as 
branches of instruction) may, from being sources of error, be converted into tolerable 
instruments for strengthening the reasoning powers. If it is the practice of the pundits to 
argue publicly the various questions to which they refer, it would seem that they could have 
the less objection to the students being examined thereon in such a manner as to require 
them to compare* the several systems with each other, arid bring them to the test of reason, 
exercises winch it might be hoped would, by degrees, lead to the formation of precise arid 
accurate habits of thought, ana train the pupils not only to subtlety, which the existing 
system gives, but also to soundness of reflection, which it fails to impart. 

I observe from the Heport on Public Instruction for 1842-43, p. 52, that the Vedanta class 
in the Calcutta Sanscrit College has been abolished, in consequence of the death of the 
pundit and the small number of the students (three), and a class of the ancient literature and 
nistory of the Hindoos established in its place, and that it has been declared that the Vedanta 
is to form no part of the public course there in future, but may be taught privately to any 
student desiring it. 

HI.— Poetry 
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III. — Poetry and Rhetoric. Appendix 1). 

10th. It appears frotn Captain Marshall's list of books used in this department, that no i n the Department* 
only are poems read, but treatises also, on the principles of poetry and rhetoric, are studied, of I Vt it and Ilhe- 
Any books of this kind, though the principles of taste which they lay down may not be tori • 
perfectly sound, must have some effect in enlarging and cultivating the mind,. In regard to 
the poetical works which are read, some improvement might probably be effected by sub- 
stituting the study of the Sanscrit dramas (which are already down on the list as part of the By the study of fho 
existing course, but are probably not much read) for that of the narrative poems : the former Sanscrit dramas, 
seem to contain much more of nature and every-day life, and less of mythology than the 
latter. Besides these, the Raja Taranginee, or History of Cashmere (which, though of less of the History of 
interest from its confined local character, is, as is well known, the only original history Cashmere, 
to be found in -Hindee literature) might be read in this class. The students might further 
be made to read a little description of England, in Sanscrit, compiled under my care, which Of the description of 
would tend to open their minds. There is also a sketch of Indian history (with references Kurland, 
to that of the Greeks and Romans), written by myself in Sanscrit verse, "containing 4o pp. 
and about 500 slokas, which might have been used to give the young men some idea of the 
past history of their own country, were it not that it contains many remarks on the Hindee 
writings which it might not be prudent to submit to them in so public a manner ; these And of other works, 
parts, however, might be removed, and the work rendered an unexceptionable manual. 

Further, Mr. Marshman’s History of India, which, though somewhat free in its strictures 
on the Hindoo books, has, in its original English form, been introduced into all the Govern- 
ment schools, might also be used in the Sanscrit Colleges, through the Hindoo translations 
which the Agra School-book Society are on the point of publishing. I noted above, that 
the Report on Public Instruction for 1842-43, at p. 52, refers to the appointment of a pro- References to a new 
lessor of the ancient literature and history of the Hindoos in the Calcutta Sanscrit College ; vlaasin the Calcutta 
it does not, however, mention what were the text-books the Professor Kamalakant proposed ** aascrit College, 
to use, or what was the character of the instructions he intended to give. The secretary 
of that college could perhaps afford some information on this head. 


IV. — Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology. 


11 tli. This is a class which, in one of its branches, is susceptible of being turned to good Suggestions for 
account, while in another respect it is one of the most obnoxious. The Sanscrit works in improvement <»f 
algebra, mathematics and astronomy, the Siddhants, form, it is well known, the most accu- Mathematical De- 
rate and valuable portion of Hindoo learning, the purely mathematical parts being, I believe, p xr mcn ' 
quite sound, though the astronomical, system is the exploded one of Ptolemy. This system, 
wilh all its errors, forms a most valuable weapon with which to assail the absurd accounts 
of the form of the earth and the construction of the universe contained in the Puranas; and 
the sound parts ofthe Siddhants (such as those which teach the rotundity of the earth and its 
isolated position in space) may be used as an authoritative basis, admitted by the Hindoos 
themselves, for the support of those further truths which the Copernicun astronomy unfolds. 

It appears from Captain Marshall’s Report above referred to, head XIV. (p. xcvm. of 
Appendix to Report for 1840-42) that it was then proposed to appoint a new professor of steps already takein 
arithmetic and natural philosophy in the Benares’ Sanscrit College, in addition to the two 
existing astronomical pundits; accordingly, in February 1842, a very interesting person, a 
young pundit of Na&pore, Bapa Deo, was nominated, on the recommendation of the late 
Mr. Wilkinson ; he appears to be a very good algebraist and mathematician, and is,’ I Qualification of 
believe, well read in the Siddhantie astronomy, as well as familiar with the popular argu- f* a P a fo- 
ments for the Copernican ; but he has not yet mastered the scientific principles ofthe latter, 
and, from his limited knowledge of English, I fear it will be long before he will be able to 
do so ; he is at present composing a treatise on Algebra, on the European system, in Sanscrit ; How they may be 
he should, 1 think, be urged to devote himself to the study of English, and to qualify himself increased, 
by degrees to demonstrate, on mathematical principles, the truths of the Newtonian theory. stu j eut8 ^ Wll 

In the meantime, the class of BapaDeo is small, and the students should be attracted to it or l0 X \ x ^ department, 
the other mathematical class by an intimation that they shall all have to uudergo an examina- 
tion in this department, and that proficiency in it will be required as a qualification for 
scholarship.* There is a small popular book on Natural Philosophy and Natural History, com- Study of the 
piled in Sanscrit, under the Rev. Mr. Yates’s superintendence, which might be occasionally l >adart h a Vkly a 
read in this class with advantage ; aud the professor would bo able to give further explanation * ara ’ 
in regard to those parts of it which refer to astronomy. 


12th. This naturally leads to the question, whether, if the Sanscrit Colleges are to be 
’ maintained on an efficient footiug, it would be advisable to have a certain number of works 
compiled in Sanscrit, in various" departments of useful knowledge, so as to enable those 
students who confine themselves to that language to attain a modicum of sound information, or 
whether they should be left to seek such information through the medium of the vernacular 
or of English. It seems to me that a lew such Sanscrit compilations would be useful, so long 
as the college is kept on its present footing, and in order to the completion ofthe various 
reforms which I have suggested, though doubtless many of the purposes for which these 
compilations would be necessary will now be sufficiently answered by the proposed amalga- 
mation 


Question whether 
useful books should 
he compiled .in 
Sanscrit. 


(20, Apf.) 


This may bo the rule at present, but 1 bare no means of ascertaining. 

3d 2 
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mation of the Sanscrit and English Colleges. At the same time, it must be recollected that 
we can scarcely expect the result of this experiment to be at first so satisfactory as in 
Calcutta,* where a much greater impression in favour of European knowledge has been 
created than we can assume to exist at Benares. 

13th. Astrology forms a part, and I believe the most popular and numerously attended 
department of the original astronomical classes. It is difficult to deal with this subject. 
Perhaps the teaching of astrology should be interdicted at once, and the pundits (of whom 
there are two, besides Bapa Deo) directed to confine their prelections to arithmetic, algebra, 
mathematics and astronomy. The only other mode I see of proceeding would be, without 
formally prohibiting astrology, to omit all recognition of it, and prescribe that so much time, 
should be devoted to the acquisition of the other branches as should leave no time for its 
study. 


V. — Law. 

14th. This is obviously a department useful and necessary in some respects, though, in so far 
as it touches on the Hindee castes and ritual, its tendency is to perpetuate feelings of bigotry 
and exclusiveness. There is little doubt, however, that by proper superintendence these 
more noxious parts of the subject might be thrown into the back-ground, and the students’ 
attention directed more t.o the principles of general law, the forms of legal procedure according 
to the Hindoo Institutes, &c. ; and it might also be practicable to engraft on this depart- 
ment a course of instruction upon the principles of jurisprudence, and of human duty in its 
various ramifications. 

15th. It is not to be supposed that such reforms as those just suggested can be carried 
into effect without difficulties arising both from the pundits and the pupils ; the former will 
naturally dislike innovation, and be slow to adapt themselves to any change of system : as, 
however, I imagine they are all good general Sanscrit scholars, they ought t;> he capable of 
undertaking any department that may be entrusted to them, which may not require any 
peculiar scientific knowledge. The second difficulty refers to the students, of whom, though 
some may attend the college to acquit c such general know ledge as may raise them in popular 
estimation, vet most, iio doubt, seek a practical knowledge of such branches as will yield 
them a livelihood, either as teachers competent to instruct in the various current books and 
systems, or by calculating nativity and performing other Bruhminicai offices: any modification, 
therefore, of the studies of the college which should interfere with these objects would diminish 
the number of students. On this it may he remarked : — 1st, that such loss of students is 
not sufficient to outweigh the benefits of a more lational course of tuition : 2<lly, that the 
new plan of scholarships w ill probably always attract, under any change of system ; 3dly, 
that the .students may become teachers of sufficient celebrity if they are well grounded in 

K aimnar, poetry and mathematics, even though they should rcccfvc no instruction in the 
indoo mystical theology in the Government seminaries; and 4thly, that it can never 
become a Christian and enlightened Government to train up youths to practise upon the 
credulity of their countrymen, through the delusive arts of astrology. 

16th. In addition to the specific means of improvement in the internal system of the 
Sanscrit College, which have been above indicated, there are two proposed measures which 
are likely, if carried out, to have u more powerful effect than all the rest ; I mean the amal- 
gamation of the Sanscrit and English Colleges under one roof (which, however, would not 
seem to be immediately practicable), and the proposal to communicate instruction more 
thoroughly and vigorously than heretofore through the medium of the vernaculars. It is 
obvious that the students of Sanscrit possess, if but stimulated to exert it, the power of 
becoming the most accomplished vernacular scholars, of acquiring with ease all the informa- 
tion which may be embodied in their mother tongue, and further, of making themselves the 
mbst. skilful compilers of vernacular books. 

17th. This subject, of the best manner of turning the Benares Sanscrit College to account 
is a most important one, as the establishment is extensive, the pundits benig eleven in 
number, besides an assistant secretary and librarian, and maintained at a monthly cost of 816 
rupees, exclusive of the Persian department and servants. I am not well informed on what 
understanding the college was originally founded, but I think there is some pledge to main- 
tain a college, or the college, as the condition of certain lands or funds being assigned by 
some individual at Benares. 

Further information may, no doubt, be obtained from the local authorities. 

(signed) J. Muie, Civil Service. 

Agra, the 2d April 1844. 


• See p. 62 of General Report on Publ. Inatr. for 1842-43. 
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Appendix E. 

The ENGLISH EDUCATION ACT of Lord William Bentinck, with 
Illustrative Remarks by Dr. Duff. 

One of the last acts of Lord William Bcntinck’s administration was the promulgation of 
the following Resolutions on the part of the Supreme Government of British India : — 

Fort William General Consultation, 7 March 1835. 

The Governor-general of India in Council has attentively considered the two letters from 
the Secretary to the Committee,* dated the 21st. and 22-d January last, and the papers 
referred to in them. 

1st. II is Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among the natives of India ; 
and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of education would be best employed 
on English education alone. 

2d. But it is not the intention of bis Lordship in Council to abolish any college or school 
of native learning, while the native population shall appear to be inclined to avail them- 
selves of the advantages which it affords ; and his Lordship in Council directs that all the 
existing professors and Students at all the institutions under the superintendence of the. 

Committee shall continue to receive their stipends. But his Lordship in Council decidedly 
objects to the practice which has hitherto prevailed of supporting the students duiing the 
period of their education. He conceives that 1 he only effects of such a system can bum 
give artificial encouragement, to branches of learning which, in the natural course of things, 
would be superseded by more useful studies ; and lie directs that no stipend shall be given 
to any student that may hereafter enter at any of these institutions; and that when any pro- 
fessor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class, in order that the Government may be able 
to decide upon the expediency of appointing a successor. 

3d. It has come to the knowledge of the Governor-general in Council that a large sum 
has been expended by the Committee on the printing of Oriental works ; his Lordship in 
Council directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

4th. His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds which these reforms will leave at 
the disposal of the Committee be henceforth employed in imparting to the native population 
a knowledge of English literature and science, through the medium of the English lan- 
guage ; and his Lordship in Council requests the Committee to submit to Government, with 
sill expedition, a plan for the accomplishment of this purpose. 

(A true copy.) 

(signed) II. T. Prinsep, 

Secretary to Government* 


In order *to estimate aright the real nature and importance of this Government enactment, 
it is necessary to enter into various minute details. 

That the subject may be rendered as intelligible as possible to those unacquainted with 
the state of things in the East, I shall endeavour, first, to illustrate the nature and amount 
of the change effected by this Act in the Government schemes of education ; second, advert 
to some of the reasons that tend to vindicate the propriety and excellence of the change ; and, 
third , point out some of its legitimate tendencies and ultimate effects on the national mind 
of India. 


PART I. 

Let us endeavour to ascertain the nature and amount of the change effected by this Act in 
the Government schemes of education in India. 

The various materials designed to illustrate this head I shall dispose of in a series of 

statements, 

• What Committee is referred to in this and the subsequent paragraphs will be found explained in the 
Illustrations that follow. 

(20. App.) 3 d 3 
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statements, corresponding successively with the above resolutions that compose the Govern- 
ment enactment. 

I. In order to convey the full force of the Jirst resolution in the series, we may at once 
embody the original design of Government in the following proposition : — The open, avowed 
and leading object of the British Government in India , up to the 7th March 1 835, was the 
promotion of Oriental literature and science* chiefly among'the higher and more influential 
classes of the natives . , 

This proposition may be established, first, by a reference to the declared sentiments of the 
official organs of Government ; and, second, by a reference to their general uniform practice, 

1st. The Indian Government having at an early period established a Muhammadan Col- 
lege at Calcutta, and a Sanskrit College at Ucnares ; and the British Parliament, on the 
renewal of the Honourable liast India Company's Charter in 1813, having enjoined one 
lakh of rupees (10,000 /.) annually, to be devoted to native education, the Executive in Cal. 
cutta deemed it proper to organize a Boaitl of Management, under th;? designation of u The 
Government Committee of Public Instruction.” This Committee is composed of the officers 
whom the Government specially appointed to that duty, w ith exception of the Secretary in 
the general department, who is ex officio member. 

'The duties of the Committee, says the Secretary f in one of his reports, are to superintend 
the various native colleges and seminaries established, supported, or assisted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; % to direct the course of study pursued at each, and to receive periodical 
reports of the examinations held at them ; to receive and audit the monthly bills of each, and 
in most cases to pay to them their several appropriations ; to receive monthly the sums pay- 
able by Government to the various colleges or the general education fund, and when not 
payable, as above, to place them in account with the Government agents, and from time to 
time to direct their being laid out in particular securities ; to receive and decide upon pro- 
posals for composing, translating, editing, and preparing or printing works likely to be ser- 
viceable to the colleges; and to procure and furnish such books as may be required. The 
Committee is the channel of all correspondence with Government on the subject of native 
education, and furnishes an annual report of the proceedings of the different colleges, made 
up from the reports of the examinations, as well as accounts of the printing and distribution 
of books, and the state of the funds. 

It is to this Committee, thus officially constituted the organ of Government, that reference 
is so fiequcntly made in the above-cited resolutions of the 7th March 1635. 

What then were the principles by which this Government Committee professed to regulate 
their proceedings up to this date? 

In a despatch from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under date the 3 8th February 
1821, on tne subject of the education of the natives of British India, iL was suggested that, 
though, “ in the institutions which existed on a particular footing, alterations should not be • 
introduced more rapidly than a regard to existing interests and feelings would dictate;” and 
though aware of the necessity of u consulting the prejudices of the Muhammadans and 
Hindus,” yet the attempt to introduce “ improved methods and objects of study” should be 
constantly kept in view. In reference to this despatch, the Committee addressed a joint 
letter of explanation to Lord Amherst, Governor-general in Council, dated Fort William, 
18th August 1824, unfolding their principles and vindicating their proceedings. The nature 
of these may be gathered from the following extracts from this explanatory letter: 

“ In the first place, without denying that the object of introducing European literature and 
science may have been somewhat too long overlooked, it may be questioned whether the 
Government could originally have founded any other seminaries than those which it actually 
established ; viz., the Calcutta College, to teach Mahamtnadan literature and law, and the 
Benares College, to teach Sanskrit literature and Hindu law. It may be added, what else 
had the Government to idler on an extensive scale ? What means existed of communictfting 
anything but Mahamnmdan and Hindu literature, either by teachers or books? It was, 
therefore, a case of necessity ; and almost all that the Government, in instituting u seminary 
for* the higher classes, could give, or the people accept, through such a channel, was Oriental 
literature, Muhammadan, or Hindu.” 

“ 'fhe Honourable Court, however, scorn to think that the same circumstances no longer 
impede the introduction of useful knowledge; and that in establishing a college in Calcutta, 
it should not have been restricted to. the objects of Hindu learning; on this point, webegto 
observe, that the new Sanskrit College in Calcutta was substitute I for two colleges, proposed 
to be endowed at Tirliut and Nuddiya, the original object of which was declaredly the pre- 
servation and encouragement of Hindu learning. It is, however, of more importance to 
consider that the Government had in this, as well as in former instances, little or no choice ; 

and 

* The general nature of Oriental literature and science, as well as the pernicious tendency of the larger 
moiety of the different systems, will he best illustrated when we come to treat of the second leading head, or 
the reasons that tend to vindicate the propriety of the change. 

f The Secretary to the Comfmttee here mentioned was II. H. Wilson, Es<j., now Professor of Sanskrit in 
the University of Oxford. 

J It is well to mention here, once for all, that all the statements which follow refer acclusicelg to the 
Presidency of Bengal. In the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, native education, though not neglected, 
has not been encouraged by Government to the same extent as in Bengal. Besides, not having authentic offi- 
cial documents relative to cducationary operations in these Presidencies hi my possession, 1 think it best to 
confine my remarks entirely to a department connected with which I happen to possess papers, accurate 
authoritative beyond the possibility of contradiction. 
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and if they wished to confer an acceptable boon upon the most enlightened, or, at least, most 
influential class of the Hindu population (the learned and Bralunanical caste), they could do 
so only by placing the cultivation of Sanskrit within their reach ; any other oiler would have 
been useless ; tuition, in European science, being neither amongst the sensible wants of the 
people nor in the power of the Government to bestow/* 

a As long as this is the case, and we cannot anticipate the very near extinction of such 
prejudice (i. e ., against European learning), any attempt to enforce an acknowledgment of 
the superiority of intellectual produce amongst the natives of the West could only create dis- 
satisfaction. The actual state of public feeling is, therefore, we conceive, still an impedi- 
ment to any general introduction of western literature and science.” 

Such was the decisive language of the Copimittce in 1824. With what invariable con- 
sistency they continued to adhere to views and principles so deliberately formed and 
adopted may be inferred from a few passages in the conclusion of their report, dated 
December 1831 : 

“ A review/’ say tin y, “ of the different establishments, under the charge of the Com- 
mittee, will indicate the principles by which their proceedings have been regulated, and 
which have been acted on in compliance with the injunctions of the Honourable Court of 
Directors, as well ns in consequence of their own convictions, as stated in a letter to Govern- 
ment, explanatory of their views, dated 18th August 1824.” 

“ The Committee has, therefore, continued to encourage the acquirements of the native 
literature of both Muhammadans and Hindus, in the institutions which they found esta- 
blished lor these purposes, as the Madiissa (Mahammadan College) of Calcutta and Sanskrit 
College of Benares. They have also endeavoured to promote the activity of similar esta- 
blishments, of which local considerations dictated the formation, as the Sanskrit College of 
Calcutta, and the Colleges of Agra and Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in the present 
day, that the influential and learned classes, those who are by birthright or profession 
teachers and expounders of literature, law and religion, Maulavis * and Pandits, willingly 
resort. 

“ In the absence of their natural patrons, the rich and powerful of their own creeds, the 
Committee have felt it incumbent upon them to contribute to the support of the learned 
classes of India by literary endowments.” 

Without multiplying more quotations of similar import, it must be remarked, that we have 
nothing to do with the validity or invalidity of the reasons adduced by the Government Com- 
mittee in justification of their proceedings. These reasons may be well or ill founded ; they 
may be weak or power! ul. The simple and sole point we have at present to do with, is 
tl \u{ statement of fact respecting the object so steadily and unchangeably pursued by them. 

And from a perusal of the preceding extracts from their own letters and reports, does it 
not appear, with a redundance of evidence, that the open, avowed and leading object was 
the promotion of Oriental literature and science among the higher and more respectable 
classes of Muhammadans and Hindus ! 

2d. Let us next direct our attention to the general uniform practice of the Committee. 

This practice will show with what fidelity their avowed principles were carried out into 
actual development, and to what extent their primary object had been attained. 

The principal institutions, + established with the design of practically realizing the gieat 
objects contemplated. by the Indian Government, were the following: — 


The Mahammadan College of Calcutta. 

This College was founded by Warren Hastings in 1781, to assist in preserving a know- 
ledge of Persian and Arabic literature, and of Muhammadan law, amongst respectable indi- 
viduals of that persuasion. A building wes erected for the college, and the expense provided 
by n grant of land in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, which was commuted, in 1811), foi*u 
fixed income of 30,000 rupees (3,0u0/.) a year. 

The following are the studies and the books : — 

General Literature . — Makainat Hariri, Niilhulul Yemen, Subab Moallakah, Turikh 
limuri. 

Logic . — Shore h Tulizceb, Ivutbi, Mulla Jelalli. 

Rhetoric . — Mukhtasurel Muni, Mutawal. 

Philosophy . — Mnibuzi, Sadra, Shews Bazaiya. 

Law . — Nur al Anwar, Touzih, Maselcm Assabuth, Sherch Vekaya, Ashbuluumnzair, 
Hedaya, Peraiz. 

Mathematics . — Kholasset ul Hieab, Arabic translation of Euclid. 

Medicine . — Sberch ashbah Nufeesa, Uksari, Sudcedee, Tushrcehool kulb, Osteology in 
Persian, Aneesool Mushherraheen. 

Sanskrit 


> Mftulavi ia a Mahammadan learned in Arabic and Persian literature. Pandit is a Hindu Brahman 
1 Sanskrit literature. 

, J youths attending these institutions were almost all from the more influential classes of natives. None 
fbc softs of Brahmans were ever admitted into any of the Sanskrit Colleges . 

(20. App.) 3 d 4 
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Sanskrit College of Calcutta. : 

This institution was first planned in 1821 , in lieu of colleges at Nuddiyft and Tirhut, 
which it had been in the contemplation of Government, in 1811 , to endow, at an annual 
charge -of 25,618 rupees ( 2 , 562 /.) This sum was accordingly appropriated to the mainte* 
nance of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta ; and a further sum of 5,000 rupees (500 /.) was 
subsequently added to the appropriation from the general education fund. 

The studies and the books are as follows : — 

Grammar . — The Mugdhabodha. 

Literature . — Bhatti, Ilaghu Vansa, Kiratarjuniya, Maglia, Naisbadh, Dasakuinara, 
Sakuntala, Malati Madhava. € 

Rhetoric . — Sahitya Derpana, Kavya Prakasa. 

Arithmetic . — Lilavati, Bij Ganita. 

Logic. — Bhasha Parichheda, Siddhanta Muktavali, Nyaya Sutra Vritti, Vyaptyanugama of 
Gadhadliari, Siddhanta Jagadisa, Siddhanta Mathuranath’ 

Medicine. —Strata, Charaka, Madhava Nidan, Bhava Prakasa, Chukradatta, Vidya- 
haravuli. 

Theology . — Vedantasara, Panchadasi, Bliagavat Gita. 

Law . — Manu, Mitukshara, Daya Bhaga. Davakrama, Daya Tatwa, Dattaka* Cbandrika, 
Dattaka Mimansa, Vivada Cliintamani, Tithi Tatwa, Sudhi Tatwa, Prayaschitta Tatwa. 


Tub Benares College. 

This College was established by Mr. Duncan in 1792, to preserve a knowledge of San- 
skrit literature and Hindu law amongst the Pandits. In 1820, it was completely re-organised. 
The fund set apart for its support was 20,000 rupees (2,000 /.) a year from the revenue of 
the province. As, during several years, the full establishment was not kept up, a sum 
exceeding a lakh of rupees (10,000 /.) was accumulated, the interest of whicli is now also 
applied to the support of the institution. 

The studies and books are — 

Grammar . — Five native* works. 

Rhetoric. — Five. 

Pedant Theology. — Nine. 

Mimansa + Philosophy . — T wo. 

Logic. — Six. 

Sankua ^ Philosophy. — Three. 

P uranic Theology. — Two. 

Law. — Thirteen. 

Arithmetic and Astronomy. — Fourteen. 

Arabic and Persian. — Twenty-three, in different departments of literature and science. 

The Agra College. 

This institution arose out of a bequest made by Guugudhar Pandit of a portion of the 
rents of villages in the Agra and Alighar districts, for charitable purposes and native tuition. 
Some interval elapsed before the funds were applied to any public object; but upon the 
formation of the Committee of Public Instruction, it was determined that they would he 
most beneficially appropriated to the endowment of a College at Agra, for the education of 
both Muhammadans and Hindus. The amount, of income thus applied is about 16,000 
rupees ( 1 , 601 )/.) a year, besides the interest of 185,666 rupees (18,566/.), whicli had accu- 
mulated since the period of the donor’s demise. 'I he object of the college is the instruc- 
tion of both Muhammadans and Hindus, chiefly in Persian and Hindi. There are also 
Arabic and Sanskrit classes for those who have acquired previous proficiency in Hindi and 
IVi&iau. 

« 

The studies pursued are — 

Arabic. — Fight native works, iir different departments of literature and science. 

Persia n . — So ve n teen . 

Sanskrit. — Ten. 

H in di. — Seven. 


The Delhi College. 

This College? was founded by the Committee in 1824, at an allowance of 7,200 rupees 
( 720/.), afterwards extended to about 1,400 /. per annum. In the year 1829, the minister 
of his Majesty the King of Audh, lli rad ad Daukili, presented to the education fund 
J 70,000 riimes (17,000/.), for the promotion of Maharmnadan education in- tin city or 
* ‘ Delhi, 


* flavins* already given specimens of the names of these native works, it may suffice now to state simply 
the 7tumhrr studied In each department of Oriental knowledge. 

+ A species of rnctaphysico-theologicfd philosophy. 

% Another species of the same* 
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Delhi, the interest of which was appropriated to the support of the Delhi College, a like Appendix E. 

sum being withdrawn fiom the grant made from thr general fund. The chief objects of the ■- 

college W'cre Muhammadan; but the institution was opened also to Hindus, and a Sanskrit 
class attached to it. 

The studies are—* 

Arabic ♦ — Fourteen native works, in different departments of literature and science. 

Per siav . — F i flee n . 

Sanskrit . — Five. 

Besides these native colleges, there are other subordinate institutions for the advancement 
of Orientialism, supported by the Government Committee, but the above-mentioned are the 
principal ones in actual operation. The brief notices here inserted respecting them have 
been variously selected, compiled or abridged from the official report, dated December. 

1831. By that lime the educationary schemes of the Committee had attained U^Ahvi'r 
destined maturity. That no modification or extension was then contemplated, is evidetftf^om 
the concluding sentence of their financial statement, which is us follows: ‘‘ It is obv^\Mj£*Jy,< 
therefore, out of the power of the Committee to extend the support given to native educa- 
tion beyond the present establishments; and it is now necessary to limit their attentior^O, 
the maintenance of these in an effective condition.’' Accordingly, we find that such ¥<s> 
their principles, objects, plans and institutions were in December 1831, such they continued^ 
t to be, without material change, till the 7th March l£3f>, the ominous day that sounded the 
death-knell of the old system, and ushered in the new. 

Now let any or.e for a moment glance at the list of studies pursued, and boohs employed 
in the principal institutions supported and superintended by the Government Committee of 
Public Instruction in the Presidency of Bengal, and say whether it has not amply vindi- 
cated the sincerity of its profession by corresponding practice ? And whether the practice 
naturally arising from the principles so zealously professed docs not tend inconlrovcrtibly to 
substantiate the preposition with which we set out; viz., that u the open, avowed nod 
' leading object c f the British Government in India, up to the 7th March 1835, was the 
promotion of Oriental literature and science chiefly among the higher and more influential 
clashes of the natives f” 

Let this proposition, therefore, so satisfactorily proved by a reference both to the declared 
sentiments and the general practice of the Government Committee, be now contrasted witli 
Lord VV. Benlinck's first declaration; viz., that 44 his Lordship in Council is of opinion that 
the great object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and. science among the natives * of India , and that all the funds appropriated for the purposes 
of education would be best employed on English education alone," and say whether it does 
not most vividly pourtray the significance of that declaration, us well as the radical change 
of principles and of object thereby effected ! 

'll. In prosecution of m v first object; viz., to ascertain the nature and amount of the 
'change effected by -Lord William Bcntinck’s enactment, I now proceed to illustrate the 
second resolution therein contained. 

Faithful to their avowed principles, and in perfect consistency with their avowed object, 
the Governu ent Committee has from the first sanctioned and employed native professors of 
the different branches of learning already enumerated. To learned Brahmans or Pandits, to 
learned Mussulmcu or Maula vis, fixed salaries were allotted. Certain stipendiary allowances 
were also granted* to the great majority of the students during the whole period of their 
college curriculum. 

In 1831, when the schemes of the Government Committee had become fully matured, the 
establishment of the different colleges was us follows : 


Mahammadan College, Calcutta. 

Its. f 

1 Hoad Maulavi, per month ------- «*oo • 

3 Man lav is, at 100, 80, GO 240 

■* 3 Assistants, at do, 50, 40 150 

1 Librarian - - - - - - - * " “ -32 

1 Tabeeb, also Medical Professor - - - - - - 100 


Eighty pupils, wlio, besides apartments in the college, bad fixed monthly stipends. Those 
of the first class 10 rupees ; of the second, 8 ; and of the third, b ; average about 000. All 
these items, together with the salary of the European secretary and native deputy, board | 
of the students, servants and contingencies, amount to an annual disbursement of 30,000 
rupees (3,000 L) 

Sanskrit 


* That is, among the natives of India generally, high caste and low caste, influential and uninfluential, 
without any invidious distinction of persons or worldly condition. 

t The average- value of a rope*.’ in India, for tho last few yeurs, has been tio shillings. 

J Ina note of the Secretary of the Committee of Public Instruction, it is stated, that w the board and 
tuition of each student costa 320 rupees (32 L) per annum — a, rate greatly exceeding the expenditure on tha 
pupils of any other institution/’ 

(20. App.) 3 E 
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K . ' 

Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


JZfc 

3 Grammar Pandits, per month - - - - - ISO 

1 Pandit of Sahitya, or Literature - - - * - - 80. 

1 Ditto of Alankar, or Rhetoric - * - - - - 80 

1 Ditto of Arithmetic and Algebra - - - - - 80 

1 Ditto of Nyaya, or Logio - - - - - - - 80' 

1 Ditto, Law < • - • 80 

1 Ditto, Medicine - - - - - - - -SO 

1 Ditto, Vedanta, or Theology -------80 

2 Librarians - - - - * - • * - - -80 

30 Pupils, at 8 rupees each 240 

70 Ditto, at 6 rupees each --- ---- - 350 


These, with the other items of salary to the European secretary, servants and contin- 
gencies, 4c., amount to the annual sum of 30,000 rupees (3,000 /.) 


Benares College. 

2 Grammar Pandits, 1 Literature ditto, 1 Vedanta, 1 Mimansa, 1 Sankhya, .1 Logie, 
1 Puranas, 1 Law, 2 Astronomy, 1 Maulavi, I Munshi, or Persiau teacher, 1 Librarian, 
162 scholars, with monthly allowances. 

These, with other items, make the total annual expenditure 28,000 rupees (2,800 /.) 


Agra College. 

2 Maulavis (Arabic), 1 Head Munshi (Persian), 3 Assistants, 1 Arithmetic, 1 Pandit 
(Sanskrit), 1 Head Teacher (Hindi), 2 Assistants, 1 Arithmetic, 43 Students (Persian), 
30 ditto (Hindi), with monthly stipends. 

These, with other items, amount to the annual sum of 16,000 rupees (1,600 /.) 


Delhi Colleg e. 

4 Maulavis (Arabic), 5 Munshis (Persian), 1 Pandit (Sanskrit), 300 students, with monthly 
stipends. 

These, with other items, amount to an annual disbursement of 16,800 rupees (1,680 f.) 


Hug li College. 

This institution was not formerly named, because it had not, when the last report appeared, 
come into actual operation.* 

-Considerable funds were left, by an individual of the name of Haji Mahammad Mohsen, 
about the year 1807, for the endowment of certain charitable establishments in the town of 
Hugli, 30 miles to the north of Calcutta ; but the intentions of the testator were imperfectly 
fulfilled by the persons intrusted with their execution, and part of the funds were unavailable, 
pending the decision of an appeal to the King in Council. 

The funds thus under litigation had accumulated, in 1831, to the extent of 747,000 rupees 
(74,700/.); and these having at length been placed by the decision of the Privy Council at 
the disposal of the Government, it was resolved that the sum should be applied to the 
establishment of a M ah anmmdan College at llugli, under the superintendence' of the general 
committee. The interest of the accumulated fund that has been appropriated to defray the 
annual expense of this projected institution is 37,370 rupees (3,735/.) 

Besides these collegiate institutions, the Government support several elementary schools, 
where instruction is given in some of the vernacular dialects of Eastern India; such as the 
Urdu (vulgarly styled Hindustani), Hindi, and Bengali. These are— - 


£. ». ' d. 

The Bhagulpur School, annual expense - - - - 360 - * - 

A j mere - - ditto - -- -- -- - 360 - — 

Cninsura - - ditto - -- -- -- - 720 — - 

Allahabad - ditto - -- -- -- - 120 - — 

Saugor - - ditto - -- -- -- - 12O' - - 

Cawnpore - ditto - -- -- -- - 4go - - 


Total Annual Expense - - - 2,1 60 


But as these seminaries are of a more popular character, initiating, as they are designed 
to do, the pupils into an acquaintance with the vernacular tongues, we may, without at all 
weakening the conclusion, pass them by iri our present reckoning. 

Let 


* Since this was written, the institution has been opened, 
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Let u> now collect into one view the sums appropriated 
institutions or colleges : 

Muhammadan College, Calcutta - 

Sanskrit College - - - - . 

Benares College ...... 

Agra College ....... 

Delhi College ....... 

Hugli College ....... 


* 


to the support of the higher 

£. s. d. 

- a,000 - - 

- 3,000 - - 

- 2,000 - - 

- 1,000 - - 
- 1,680 - - 
- 3,735 - - 


£. 16,615 - - 


Here, then, is a grand total of nearly sixteen thousand pounds sterling, annually expended, 
altogether independent of the sums* lavished on the building and repairs of colleges, and 
the printing and purchase of Oriental works. Expended on what? chiefly on salaries to 
learned native professors, and stipendiary allowances to students, — all, all for the promotion 
of Oriental literature and science, as found treasured up in the antiquated storehouses of 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian ! 

So much for what the late Governor-general of India so justly designates the “ artificial 
encouragement” given by the British Government to “ branches of learning, which, in the 
natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies.” 

' Let the reader now compare this statement of facts with that clause in the second resolu- 
tion of Lord W. Ben ti nek’s enactment, wherein his Lordship “ directs, that no stipend shall 
be given to any student that may hereafter enter at any of these institutions ; and that when 
any Professor of Oriental learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to 
the Government the number and state of the class, in order that the Government may be 
able to decide upon the expediency -of appointing a successor and employing the former 
as a key to unlock the meaning of the latter, let him say whether it does not exhibit his 
Lordship’s enactment as fraught with significance and change ! 

III. We come now to the third resolution, which refers to the sums expended on the 
printing and purchase, of standard works in the learned languages of India,— Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. 

The attention of the Committee, says Professor Wilson, in his report for 1831, was early 
directed to the necessity of supplying the different establishments under their control with 
printed books, in place of the comparatively rare, costly, and inaccurate manuscripts, which 
alone were available. In order to secure tne correctness of their publications, as well as to 
issue them at a cheap rate, the Committee found it advisable, in the first instance, to establish 
a printing press of their own. 

The operations of the Committee’s press being inadequate to the demand for books, the 
Committee has subscribed liberally to the publications of individuals at other presses, and 
has been an extensive purchaser of books for the use of various institutions. 

The books thus supplied vary in character according to the seminaries and purposes for 
which they were designed. For the Hindu Colleges, the works are chiefly standard compo- 
sitions in Sanskrit, and especially such as form a course of study in each department. Of 
Persian and Arabic books great numbers have been printed by native Maulavis and Munshis, 
either in former -periods, or with the encouragement of the Committee; the Committee’s 
printing in Persian and Arabic has, therefore, been less extensive in proportion, but it has 
Been considerable, and several valuable works have been published. 

The following is a statement of books subscribed for, purchased, and printed, from 1824 
to April 1S31 : 


Sanskrit. 

Subscribed /or.— Copies of Bhagavat, Hitopadesa, Vyavastha Rctna Mala, and Dtfktu 
Patha. 

Purchased . — Copies of Panini Sutra, Magha Kavya, Hemachandra Kosha, Nalodaya, 
Vedanta Sara, Haravali Kasha, Medini, Aroera Kasha. 

Printed. — Mugdhabodha, Laghu Kaumudi, Bhatti Kavya, Siddhanta Muktavali, Bhasha 
Parichheda, Nyaya Sutra Vritti, Sahitya Derpun, Daya Tatwa, Vyvahara Tatwa, Daya 
Krama Sangraha, Daya Bhaga, Mitaksnara, Manu Sanhita, Ravya Prakasa, Mrichhakoti, 
Vikramorrasi, Malati Madhava, Uttararama Charitra, Lilavati, Raghu Vansa, Maha Bharat, 
Mudra Rakshasa. 

t 


Arabic. 

Subscribed for . —Copies of nineteen different works. 

Purchased.— Thirty-five. 

■Printed.— Ten. 

Pbbbiam. 


* These sums have not been small. The edifice for the Sanskrit College of Calcutta coat the Government 
12,000 /. About the same .amount was expended in erecting the Madness or Mahammadan College. 

(20. Apr.) 
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Persian. 

Subscribed for .— Copies of five different works. 

Purchased.—' Thirty-eight; 

Printed. — Six. 

The average number of copies printed of each work was from fourth Jive hundred. 


Abstract op pecuniary Charges: 





£. 

s. 

d. 

Sanskrit 

- Value of books subscribed for 

- 

194 

- 

- 


Ditto - purchase^ 

- 

33 

- 

- 

Arabic - 

Ditto - subscribed for 

- 

- 1,764 

*■» 

' — 


Ditto - purchased 

a. 

482 

- 

- 

Persian - 

Ditto - subscribed for 

- 

274 

— 

— 


Ditto - purchased 

- 

639 

- 

- 

Printing 

- Total charges for printing Sanskrit, 

Arabic and 



Persian books * 

- 

- 8,167 


- 

Advance 

- Subscription to Kamus - 

-■ 

200 

- 

- 

Grant - 

For Sanskrit MSS. - 

- 

250 


— 




£.12,003 

- 

- 


Such was the amount, expended on Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian books subscribed for, 
purchased or printed, from 1824 to April 18:31 — an amount of not less than twelve thousand 
pounds ! 

During the next two years, the printing charges alone exceeded four thousand pounds more, 
besides the additional items for works subscribed for or purchased ; and these charges were 
yearly increasing at an accelerated rate up to the 1th March 1835, when Lord W. Bcntinck 
suddenly arrested the growing progress, by issuing the proclamation contained in the third 
resolution, viz. : “ It has come to the knowledge of the Governor- general in Council, that a 
large sum has been expended by the Committee on the printing of Oriental works ; his 
Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafter be so employed.” 

IV. Following the order of the original resolutions, wc come now to consider the change- 
proposed to be effected, as to the medium of imparting our useful knowledge to the natives 
of India. 

Though the great and leading object of the Government Committee was to encourage the 
study of Oriental literature and science, the gradual and ultimate introduction of the more 
improved literature and science of the West was not wholly overlooked. The first institution, 
however, in the Presidency of Bengal for the dissemination of European knowledge, through 
the medium of the English language, did not originate with Government. It arose under the 
joint auspices of individual English and native gentlemen, and was opened for the first time 
on the 20th January 1817. Through some mismanagement the seminary soon lapsed into a 
state of comparative inefficiency, and threatened to sink into premature decay. In 1823 its 
rapid decline, and the diminution of the funds, compelled the native managers to apply to 
Government for assistance. This was granted, on condition that the Secretary of the Public 
Instruction Committee should be appointed visitor of the college— which condition was 
cheerfully acceded to. From that time forward, the institution, originally established by 
wealthy natives, in conjunction with certain European friends of education, became a Govern- 
ment institution, commonly known under the name of the Hindu College . On it between 
2,000/. and 3,000/. a year arc expended in teaching English literature and science (apart 
from religion), through the medium of the English language. 

Within the last few years, the Committee also began to append an English class succes- 
sively to each of their principal Oriental Colleges. 

*To the Muhammadan College of Calcutta an English class, under a head master at 240/., 
and an assistant at 120 /. a year. 

To the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, ditto* head master at 240 /., and assistant ft 70/. 

To the Benares College, ditto, two masters, at about 200/. 

* To the Agra College, ditto, head master at 120/., and writer at 50 /. 

To the Delhi College, head teacher at 240/. ; assistant, 170/.; native assistant and moni- 
tors, 60/. 

From all this it appears that instruction in European knowledge, through the medium of 
the English language, was not altogether neglecied by the Government Committee; biff 
from the excessive tardiness of their movements in this department, and the extreme scanti- 
ness of their support, it no less palpably appears, that in their estimation it was in all 
respects a very secondary and subordinate object to that of encouraging Oriental literature 
and science, as locked up in Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. t : * b 

And meagre and inadequate as this support was, it does not appear that even this little 
had been rendered, iii consequence of a due appreciation of the superiority of the English 
language, as a medium for conveying to the natives of India the literary and scientific trea- 
sures of the West Far otherwise. In their vindicatory letter of 1824, the- Committee, in 
allusion to a suggestion of the Court of Directors, thus proceed : — “ But supposing that the 
disposition* of the native mind was even as favourable as could be desired, we know not by 
what means we could at once introduce the improvements that wtf presume are meditated. 

4 " * ■» 
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The Honourable Court admit the necessity of employing Hindu and Muhammadan media 
(f. e M Sanskrit, Arabic on<* Persian), bat where are such to lie obtained for the introduction 
of foreign learning.? We must teach the teachers, and provide the books, and by whom are 
the business of tuition and task of translation to be accomplished? Until the means arc 
provided, it would be premature to talk of their application, and wc must be content to avail 
ourselves of the few and partial opportunities that may occur for giving encouragement to 
the extension of a knowledge of the English language amongst those classes, whence future 
preceptors and translators may be reared. To do this with any good effect, however, we 
must qualify the same individuals highly in their own system as well as ours.” 

In this passage the propiiety of communicating European knowledge seems to be, though 
somewhat involuntarily, conceded by the Committee; but its immediate practicability is 
more than mailed in question ; and why ! Because, having first taken for granted “ the, 
necessity of employing Hindu and Maluuniuadan media,” they next turn rouYTd and 
triumphantly ask, Where are the media to be found ? Where the Sanskrit, Arabic and Per- 
sian works that embody the “ foreign learning” of the West? Where the profound scholars, 
conversant alike with Eastern and Western lore, that can undertake “ the business of tuition 
and task of translation ?” Alas! not one of the necessary works is to be obtained, and 
scarcely any of the teachers. What then is to be done? Why, what else can be done, but 
rest “ content to avail ourselves of the few and partial opportunities that may occur lor giving 
encouragement to the extension of a knowledge of the English language amongst (hose 
classes, whence future preceptors and translators may be reared ?” 

In all this specious reasoning, is it not abundantly manifest, that if European learning was 
to be communicated to the natives of India at all, the favourite scheme of the Government 
Committee was to impart it through the medium of the learned languages of India — Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian ? And is it not equally manifest, that with them the study of the English 
language was to be encouraged, chiefly in so far as it could be rendered subservient to the 
advancement of their own favourite, scheme ? 

'Hie grand idea that the English language should be employed ns the best and most effec- 
tive medium for throwing open the pure fount of European literature and science to the 
natives at large, met with no kindly or generous reception from ihe Committee. On the 
contrary, its loading members laboured to the last, in public and in private, in oral commu- 
nications with friends, am? recondite speculations from the press, to demonstrate l he chime- 
rical absurdity, and denounce the “ ultra radicalism ” of the attempt to substitute the. English 
language as the universal medium for conveying and naturalising European knowledge in 
the East, instead of their own idolized Hindu and Mahammadan media — the Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. 

Accordingly, those of their number who were in anywise qualified betook themselves to 
“ the task of translation.” A few works were gradually rendered into Sanskrit and Persian. 
One gentleman, who latterly distinguished himself as the Coryplnens of Orientalism, under- 
took the translation of several books into Arabic, and was thus remunerated : — 


Arabic translation of Hooper’s Anatomist’s Vade Mcciun 
Ditto - - - Part of Hutton’s Mathematics 

Ditto - - - Crocker’s Land Surveying 

Ditto - - - Hooper’s Physician’s Vade Mccum 


£. s. d. 
800 - - 
200 - - 
400 - - 

000 - - 


£. 2,000 - 
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In the year 1834, however, in consequence of the admission of several new members, a 
brighter day began to dawn on the minds of the Committee : the progress of Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian translations was then temporarily arrested, (lending the decision of the Supreme 
Covemment. “ At the period when this change took place,” says Mr. Trevelyan, an 
enlightened member of the Committee, “ (1,500 /. remained to be expended in completing 
Arabic translations of only six books ! ” 

At length, on the 7th March 1835, the final and anxiously-expected decision was 
announced and the short and apparently insignificant expression, “ through the medium of 
the English language,’’ with which the decree concluded, proved the irrevocable death-war- 
rant of translations, at the Government expense, into Sanskrit, Arabic and Persiun. 

The Orientalists were overwhelmed with amazement and dismay. In a moment, the old 
and fondly-cherished theory, that European knowledge could best be conveyed through the 
mediiuja of the learned languages of India, exploded as if smitten with the wand of enchant- 
ment? and, in an instant, the new and obnoxious theory, that European knowledge could 
most rapidly and effectually be imparted through the medium of the English language, was 
exnlt&l to the well-earned honour of a station amongst the legislative enactments of the 
British Government in Iudia. 

' i. r. - *+* . 

Y, Irt conclusion, '* his Lordship in Council directs, that all the funds which these reforms 
will leqye at the disposnl of the Committee be henceforth employed in imparting to the na- 
tive population a knowledge of English literature and science, through Inc medium of the 
English language.” < . 

Tlyq ftmqp ni |jf’ 'funds already saved by these reforms’ is very considerable, and every year 
it wilt be treating m almost geometrical progression; so that, ere long, the Government 
(SO. Apr.) 3k 3 Committee 
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Appendix E. Committee will have the handsome sum of nearly thirty thousand pounds sterling annually* 

at their disposal, for the promotion of “ English literature and science, through the medium 

of the English language.” 

Having thus briefly illustrated the nature and amount of the change effected by- Lord 
W. Bentinck’s enactment, I shall next proceed, as originally proposed, to consider some of 
the reasons that tend to vindicate the propriety and excellence of the change^ as well as 
point out some of its legitimate tendencies, and ultimate effects, on the national mind of 
India. > 



PART II. 


We come now, in the second place, as origiqally proposed, to consider some of the reasons 
which tend to vindicate the propriety and excellence of Lord VV. Bentinck’s Indian Educa- 
tion Enactment. 


I. But, before adverting to these, it is necessary, first of all, to disentangle the subject 
from certain grossly-erroneous representations. 

By one of the highest living authorities in Oriental literature, the Act has recently been 
pronounced exterminating, unjust, impolitic and ungenerous. + 

These, it must be admitted, are very heavy charges ; and if they could really be substan- 
tiated, they would amount to a valid prejudication of the whole case: since it would not be 
possible to adduce reasons thut could vindicate the propriety and excellence of an Act that 
lay justly exposed to charges of so heinous a character. 


Let us, then, subject these, seriatim, to an impartial investigation. 

1st. The Act has been in substance styled, “ An Act of extermination against the Litera- 
ture and Classical Languages of Hindustan.” 

From the terms in which it has been spoken and written of, one ignorant of the facts 
might naturally suppose that it threatened to delug? the shores of India with fresh floods of 
bigotry and intolerance. The Act has virtually, if not actually, been characterized as a scheme 
for the total extinction of native classical literature — as a project for the annihilation of all 
the languages of India, vernacular or classical— as a measure for the abolition of all native 
institutions for native education. And having thus characterized, or rather caricatured the 
Act, it required neither the wisdom of a sage, nor the vaticinative powers of a seer, to prog- 
nosticate that it might involve the most mischievous consequences — that it might tend to 
alienate the minds of the natives, by impressing upon them the conviction that they and 
their riders had conflicting feelings and incompatible interests ; that it might be calculated 
to destroy all respect for the British character, yea, to endanger the stability of the British 
power ; and, finally, that it might contribute to retard indefinitely, if not altogether to pre- 
vent the intellectual, moral and religious improvement of the people. 

Those who indulge in such retrospective criminations and prospective fears may be sincere 
in their convictions; but, most assuredly, they are wofully mistakeq. 

For how stands the case ? When presented in its bare literality, it is neither more nor 
less than this : the British Government at one time voluntarily allotted certain funds for the 
cultivation of native literature J in certain institutions founded by itself. The same Govern- 
ment afterwards deemed it expedient to determine to withdraw these funds, and apply them 
to the purposes of English education. 

Now, it matters not a jot at this stage of our inquiry, whether thejGovernment views of 
expediency in effecting this transfer be defensible or not. The simple’ question that arises 
here is, Does the withdrawing of certain funds from the support of a few institu- 
tions, originated by Government itself, amount to an abolition of all native institutions? 
Does it amount to an extinction of native classical literature? In other words, is the with- 
holding of direct positive encouragement to the study of native literature equivalent to 
a direct active discouragement, amounting to general extermination? Why, if common 
sense has not fled the habitations of man, this determination of withdrawing positive support 
from native literature cannot be construed to mean a downright actual suppression of it. It 
is simply the restoration of the first position of strict neutrality ; it is the re-assumption of 
an attitude of non-interference ; it is a resolution to do nothing directly and actively, either 
to uphold or abolish native Literature. So far as the British Government is concerned, it 
just leaves it precisely as it existed before its intervention at all ; i. e., it resigns the classical 
literature of India to the patronage and support of those who have cultivated and perpetuated 
the knowledge of it during the last thirty centifties. 

Again, how, or in what conceivable sense, can the application of any funds whatsoever to 
the purpose of English education be interpreted as tantamount to an attempt to anpi^ilate all 
the languages of ludia, vernacular and classical? As well, surely, might we asSCft that 
endowments for encouraging the study of Latin and Greek in this island were destined to 
exterminate the language which Shakspeare and Milton and Addison had rend*F*d classical, 

V- .. .with 

„ , 1 . 1 * i nr " — 


• That is, including the annua! grant of onp lakh of rupees, or 10,000 ordered 
to he expended on the education of the natives of India. . , 

f See Asiatic Journal for January 1836. 

£ The expression “native literature," for want of a hotter, is employed here, and 
remarks, to denote all native writings of every description, whether strictly literary,, eoiea 1 
It is employed in this all-comprehending sense, as exceedingly convenient to prevent' die 
stunt circumlocution. •* ' 
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with all its provincial dialects ! Or, let us refer to a contemporaneous case somewhat 
parallel: the British Government, at the present time, deem it proper to vote an annual 
grant of money for the cultivation of Popish literature in the College of Maynooth; now, 
the Sgme Government may, for good reasons, afterwards find it expedient to withdraw this 
grant, and devote the sum so withdrawn to the encouragement of general English education. 
Should it actually resolve thus to retrace its steps ; could such an act of withdrawal and 
appropriation, we ask, be designated with any semblance of jiropriety, an Act for the aboli- 
tion of all Popish institutions— for the extinction of all Popish literature — and for the exter- 
mination of the Latin and Irish languages ? Stripped of adventitious colourings, and presented 
in this simple light, the proposition seems too ludicrouxly absurd to be for a moment enter- 
tained; and yet such, and none other in spirit and in letter, is the proposition which some 
of our great Orientalists have been prodigal of >their strength in attempting to establish. 

2d. The Act has been pronounced “ unjust.” 

But why unjust? At certain intervals during the last 50 years voluntary annual grants 
have been made by successive Governments for the encouragement of native literature in a 
few institutions established by Government itself. Will it b<f presumed that the Government 
of the day has not a legitimate right to alter, amend or annul the Acts of former adminis- 
trations? Will it be pretended that it cannot, without breach of faith, divert privileges pre- 
viously conferred into new and more profitable channels? Will it be disputed, that it cannot, 
without being impeached with the charge of injustice, resume pecuniary grants spontaneously 
proffered by itself? If it could be shown that at any time when the British smote into the 
dust the confederacies of the Indian liajahs and Nawaabs, mounted the tlirone of the Great 
Mogul, and wielded the imperial sceptre over a domain more extensive, an empire more 
consolidated than that of the mighty Aurungzebe, could it be proved that then, or at any sub- 
sequent period, the Government had really pledged itself, had actually entered into a solemn 
compact with the representatives of the people of India, to devote in perpetuity u determinate 
amount of funds for the specific purpose of encouraging native literature in certain native insti- 
tutions; then, indeed, butnot till then, would the sudden or gradual witbdrawinent of such funds 
implicate the good faith, the honour or the justice of the British Government. But as no such 
pledge was ever given; as no such compact was ever entered into ; as the boon conferred was 
of the nature of pure gratuity, and not of a vested right; as the pecuniary grant bestowed was 
wholly unlettered by terms, or conditions, having no guarantee whatsoever fox its permanency 
but tlie free-will and pleasure of the existing Government ; what imaginable foundation is 
there for the outcry of injustice? Is it an outcry that can be tolerated without stultifying 
the free deliberations of all Legislative Councils, nullifying their peculiar and inalienable 
rights, and establishing a principle which may serve to eternize error, as well as attach the 
seal of unchangeablcness to truth? 

3d. The Act has been pronounced “ impolitic.” 

But why impolitic ? If it could be shown that the native population generally would, as 
has been asserted by some, be filled with dismay and thrown into alarm lest this Act of the 
Supreme Government might issue in “the extinction of their classical literature,” as well as 
prove “ a preliminary step to an authoritative interference with their religion,” then might 
the Act, which was naturally calculated to strike so dangerous a panic into the popular mind, 
be denounced ns impolitic. But that such a result is in the remotest degree probable is 
without the slightest vestige of evidence. That there should bo men, Britons too, prepared 
to act the part of terrorists on the occasion need excite no surprise. ‘There are still amongst 
us those who inherit the spirit of the fraternity that made India and Britain ring with the 
noise of the mutiny of Vellore. 

As the comparison seems to have been actually provoked, let us briefly examine into its 
validity. 

In 1806, the Madras Government passed a resolution to “ change the form of the 
turban, to take off the red mark from the forehead, the car-rings from the ears, and to pre- 
scribe a pattern for tlie cut of the beard” of its native troops ; uud this interference with 
immemorial usage led to the fatal mutiny of Vellore. Immediately the cry was raised, front 
the Ganges to the Thames, shouted by the press, and re-echoed from St. Stephen’s, that all 
confidence in ]the British Government in India had expired, that the spirit of dissatisfaction 
was universal, and that our Eastern Empire was on the eve of perishing in the eruption of 
popular fury, 

Precisely similar is the cry that has of late been raised by some of the champions of 
Orientalism, It has not, it is true, been alleged that any body of native troops have mutinied 
on the fgesent occasion ; but certain Mahanimedans in Calcutta have, it seems, ventured to 
petition the Government on the subject of its new Education Act ! And this has furnished 
sufficie^ ground for all the alarm. 

* BsMtaen^gere We to grant for argument’s sake, that the Madras Costume Act justified in 
sobm< measure the outcry at home and abroad, what possible analogy exists between it and 
the Ca lcu t t a Bfla ea ti on Act? In the former case, it cannot be denied that, from the close 
connejlfcsriMtyepn the customs and the religion of the East, ignorant natives might inter 
that ah Agti enforcing an important change in their dress bore the semblance of a disposi- 
tiou on tirti part of tSf -British Government authoritatively to interfere with their religion too. 
Bm lltaer cate, there is no ground for even the remotest semblance of a disposition 
to. interfere with any of the customs, far less the religion, of the natives. It 
- V ; 3*4 » 
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Appendix E. is merely the British Government partly modifying and partly repealing one of its own spon- 
. taueons enactments. 

Besides, it is clear beyond all debate, that the grounds for the outcry in the former case 
were unduly magnified. Though there was an official interference with customs held perhaps 
to be sacred and inviolate, the spirit of distrust and alarm was decidedly local and partial. 
Probably not one in a hundred of the people of India ever heard of the mutiny or its ori- 
ginating cause. In the latter case, where there is not even “ the shadow of a shade” of the 
semblance of such interference, the range of imaginary vdarm is equally circumscribed. The 
number of natives directly affected by the proposed education reform constitutes but ail infini- 
tesimally minute fraction of the general population. The advantages at present enjoyed, what- 
ever these may be, are engrossed by a very small body of the learned classes. The great mass of 
the people are wholly excluded from the benefits of the literary monopoly. Ninety-nine in a 
hundred know little, and care less, about its nature, objects, workings or privileges. And, of 
the small monopolist fraction, iu consequence of the judicious provision of the enactment, not 
one living member is to stiller, whcthei student or professor, whether secretary or superin- 
tendent; all are to enjoy their respective immunities, whether these be stipulated for d 
limited period or for life. The present incumbents are thus allowed gradually to wear ont f 
or die out. Hence the change from the position of modem support to the condition of old 
neutrality wall progress so insensibly as to provoke little or no murmuring, and excite little 
or no active opposition. 

But oven should we allow that, amid the vague undefined notions of a first surprise, sonic 
alarm respecting the "extinction of their literature/’ and "an authoritative interference 
with their religion ” might bn excited in a few unobservant minds; what of that? Would it. 
not prove, like every other ebullition of ignorant clamour, transient as the ruffling of the 
-■ waters by the passing breeze? Would not the continued good faith and unabated kindness of 

a paternal Government speedily allay all groundless surmises? Would it not, by giving sub- 
stantial proofs of its own more enlightened views, very soon succeed in dispelling the darken- 
ing visions of those idle alarmists who arc so apt to be haunted with images of terror? And 
would not the settled and permanent security which they would find still extended to all 
they most valued open up a natural safety-valve for the escape of all heated fancies and 
doleful presages? 

If, then, the witlulrawmcnt of funds at one lime voluntarily allotted to the encouragement 
of native literature cannot be pronounced " impolitic,” on the aHeged but groundless assump- 
tion of exciting a general alarm among the natives, still less can the application of the«:e 
funds to the diffusion of English literature be so denominated. 

So fur as regards the favourable disposition of the natives towards the cultivation of the 
English language, and the learning which it embodies, facts numerous and notorious render 
the existence of such a disposition altogether incontestable. 

About 20 years ago, at a time when Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian were entirely in the 
. ascendant, aud opened up the only avenues to situations of trust and influence, while their 
' own tongue was strongly repudiated in conducting their own Jbusiness by the Governors 
themselves, •natives of rank and wealth in the metropolis of British India resolved, of their 
own accord, to establish a seminary for the cultivation of English literature and science. 
At the Persian College at Delhi, the once famed capital of the Great Mogul, “ numerous 
applications,” says Mr. Trevelyan,* " were for a long time made for tile provision of some 
means of instruction iu the English literature; and when a teacher came at last to bo 
appointed, the. zeal of the Arabic and Persian students to undertake the study of English 
was so great, that their original classes seemed likely to be deserted.” Nor are these soli- 
tary cases. Other cities have more or less emulated the example of Calcutta and Delhi. 
“ Many natives also, of the first distinction throughout the country,” adds the same com- 
petent witness, “ have pursued the study of English for many years past, generally under 
very discouraging circumstances, owing to the difficulty of procuring teachers; and many 
more have expressed a desire to be furnished with the means of instruction; in short, the 
study of English is beginning to be considered, throughout India, as a necessary part of 
* a polite education, and it is often referred to as such in the native newspapers, and in common 
conversation.” Will the natives of India, who have thus shown such a decisive predilec- 
tion for the study of English, be disposed to upbraid the Government for allocating a 
portion of its funds to aid them in the acquisition of it? I trow not. How then, iu this 
view of the subject, can such appropriation of a part of the public funds be denounced as 
" impolitic?” 

Again, as concerns the interests and glory of the Government itself, its dissemination of its 
own language and literature, far from being impolitic, seems the only wise and magnanimous 
policy. . - 

The vast influence of language in moulding national feelings and habits, more especially 
if fraught with superior stores of knowledge, is too little attended to, and too inadequately 
understood. Ln this respect we are in the rear of nations, some of which we are apt to despi** 

. ,* ' ,r. •-< as 

• Mr. Trevelyan has for somo time past been cither Deputy or Acting Secretary in Depart- 
ment of the Supremo Government, He is a gentleman of rare attainments, natural aud iituatefl 

also by motives of disinterested Christian philanthropy. And as his high official situation BlWgflvhim inl» 
immediate contact with all classes of natives, he happily renders his facilities of office, and endowments pi 
mind, subservient to the promotion of their best interests. Good cause has India to enrol hilp as a chieftain 
iu4hc foremost ranks of her friends, since there is not a measure for the intellectual,' moral or Spiritual ame- 
lioration of her sons that docs not find in him an able, indefatigable and effective advocate. ‘ 
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as Hemi-barbardufc. When the Romans conquered a province, they forthwith set themselves 
to the task of “ Romanizing ” it; that is, they strove to create a taste for their own more 
refined language nnd literature, find thereby aimed at turning the song and the romance 
ami the history— and the feeling and fancy of the subjugated people into 

Roman channels, which fed and augmented Roman interests. And has Home not succeeded i 
Has she not saturated every vermicular dialect with which she came in contact with terms 
copiously drawn from her own ? Has she not thus perpetuated for ages, after her sceptre 
moulders, in the dust, the nvagic influence of her character and name ? Has she not stamped 
the impress of her own genius nn the literature and the laws of almost every European 
kingdom with a fixedness that has remained unchanged up to the present hour? 

And who can tell to what extent the strength and perpetuity of the Arabic domination is 
indebted to the Caliph Walid, who issued the celebrated decree, that the language of the 
Koran should be u the universal language of the Muhammadan world, so thafTrom the 
Indian Archipelago to Portugal it actually became the language of religion, of literature, 
of government, and generally of common life T' 

And who can estimate the extent of influence exerted in India by the famous edict of 
Akbar, the greatest and the wisest far of the sovereigns of the House of Timur? Of this 
edict, an authority already quoted thus wrote, about six years ago: " The great Akbar esta- 
blished the Persian language us the language of business and of polite literature throughout 
his extensive dominions, and the popular tongue naturally became deeply impregnated with 
it. The literature and the language of the country thus became identified with the genius 
of his dynasty ; and this has tended more than any thing else to produce a kind of intuitive 
•veneration for the family, which, has long survived even the destruction of their power ; and 
this feeling will continue to exist until we substitute the English language for the Persian, 
which will dissolve the spell, and direct the ideas and the sympathies of the natives towards 
their present ruler*.’ 1 

The “ until," which only six* years ago pointed so doubtfully to the future , has, sooner 
than could have been then anticipated, been converted into an event of past history ; and 
to Lord VV. Bentinck belongs the honour of this noble achievement. He it was who first 
resolved to supersede the Persian, in the political department of the public service, by the 
substitution of the English, and laid the foundation for the same in every department, finan- 
cial and judicial, as well* as political ; and having thus bv one act created a necessity and, 
consequently, an increased and yearly increasing demand for English, he next consummated 
the great design by superadding the enactment under review, which provides the requisite 
means for supplying the demand that had been previously created; and this united Act now 
bids fair to out-rival in importance the edicts of the Roman, the Arabic and the Mogul 
Emperors, inasmuch as the English language is infinitely more fraught with the seeds of 
truth in every province of literature, science and religion, than the languages of Italy, Arabia 
or Persia ever were. Hence it is that I venture to hazard the opinion, that Lord W, Ben* 
tinck’s double Act iov the encouragement and diffusion of the English language and English 
literature in the East, will, long after contemporaneous party interests, and individual 
jealousies, and ephemeral rivalries have sunk into oblivion, be hailed by a grateful and bene- 
fited posterity as the grandest master-stroke of sound policy that has yet characterized the 
administration of the British Government in India. 

4th. The Act has been pronounced “ ungenerous." 

But why ungenerous ? If the funds had been abstracted from the support of native 
literature, and merged into the revenue for general state purposes, there might be, without 
any attempt to deny the abstract right of doing so, some room for the charge of a want of 
generosity. The funds, it is true, have been alienated; but it is only from the encourage- 
ment iff one kind of literature, to the diffusion of another kind of literature, which, to say 
the least, seems to be equally well appreciated by the natives themselves. They have been 
merely transferred from one educationary field to another that promises a richer harvest. 
The object proposed is still one and the same, viz. the cultivation of the native mind ; but 
the mode of culture has been altered. The old implements of intellectual husbandry hate 
been exchanged for new, improved and more efficient ones. Where is the lack of generosity 
manifested here ? 

More than this: formerly, justice was everywhere administered in India according to 
Hindu and Muhammadan law, as treasured up in Sanskrit and Arabic ; and in the native 
courts all cases, civil and criminal, were pleaded and recorded in the Persian language, as 
introduced by Akbar ; hence were we continually reminded by the advocates of the old 
system, that it was generous, if not necessary, to aid in qualifying natives to assist, in various 
capacities, in the administratkm of justice. iVow, however, the scales are completely turned. 
A new c6de ofiaws is about to be prepared in English for all India; and all cases will, ere 
long, be pleaded, or at least recorded, in that language. Was it generous to aid in pre- 
paring individuals to act as pleaders, councillors and assessors under the? old system? And 
must ft not be equally generous to do the same under the new ? Yea, iu this view* of 
the case* are not the best interests of the people more than generously consulted, when 
funds^rmetly expended in qualifying for a system about to become obsolete, have been 
•II appropriated to the preparing of agents to act with intelligence and vigour under that 
which jk to be substituted in its place ! 

Notwithstanding all this, it has still been maintained that native literature has rightful 
cluifhs&n ft Government tlmt has “ usurped the power and absorbed the revenues of ithone 

who 

• xhese remark, were written soon after the appearance of Lord William Bentinck’* Act. 
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Appendix E. who were its natural guardians and hence it is concluded that it was not generous on the 
part of the British Government to withdraw its support from those colleges for the cultivation 
of if, which itself had originally established. 

There is much confusion of ideas here, as well as not a little misstatement. If it be 
insinuated that the resources of the natives have been so crippled by our Government, that their 
own institutions must droop and languish from .inability to support, them, nothing can be 
more wide of the truth. There have been all along native colleges in great abundance, in 
which the; classical languages of India, particularly Sanskrit, have been cultivated in the 
highest perfection. These are as flourishing now as they have been for centuries past, 
rendering the establishment of similar institutions, on the part of Government, not only a 
work of rivalry, but of perfect supererogation. “ Government colleges/* remarks the editor 
of the Friend of India, with equal* precision and truth, u in comparison with the indigenous 
colleges, arc as a pool of stagnant water compared with the flowing stream of the Ganges. 
The country needs not the support of Government to keep alive a knowledge of this sacred 
tongue (Sanskrit). The patronage under which it flourishes is not the smile or the gold of 
a foreign Government., but the high dignity and distinction with which classical reputation is 
rewarded in the wide circle of native society. That encouragement has hitherto been more 
efficacious in producing great scholars than the patronage ot tire British Government., and 
for many years to come this is likely to be the case.” 

Again, if it be asserted that native literature has claims on the patronage of the Government, 
and then assumed that the only way of meeting these claims is to support colleges where 
the study of it may be prosecuted by numbers of native youth ; and if this assertion and 
assumption be held to be correlative in so much that if the latter is not, the former cannot 
be : then must we, while admitting the validity of the assertion, utterly negative that of the* 
assumption. 

There arc two objects essentially distinct the one from the other; viz., the patronage of 
native literature, and the education of native youth. These objects, though clearly distin- 
guishable, are by no means incompatible. A liberal and patriotic Government may, without 
inconsistency and without collision, extend its countenance to both ; and that Government, 
should decline employing native literature as the primary instrument of imparting knowledge 
in the education of native youth is no reason why separately, and for other ends, it might not. 
effectually patronise it. '« 

To illustrate what has now been advanced, let us suppose that our ancient Scottish 
literature has rightful claims on the patronage of our home Government. Well, Sir Walter 
Scott has collected and published some volumes of border songs ami ballads, and Mr. 

* M‘Pherson some volumes of the traditionary remains of Celtic poetry. Now, might not Go- 
vernment. legitimately extend its patronage to our ancient literature by conferring honorary 
titles, or bestowing pecuniary largesses on those, who devoted their time and their talents to 
the work of rescuing from premature decay its most precious relics ? But might not the same 
Government justly object to the application of any portion of the revenue to the endowment 
of seminaries on the Tweed or on the Tay, for the purpose of furnishing an education to hun- 
dreds of youths in which the staple article consisted exclusively of border legends and 
Ossiauic tales { So in India. Government may deem it. expedient, to a certain extent,, an# 
for specific purposes, to patronise native literature, while, for valid reasons, it may demur 
at the support of institutions for the exclusive cultivation of it by hundreds of native; youth. 

Government, in order to cherish and gratify the spirit of literary research, may supply the 
means of publishing correct editions of standard classical works : it. may entourage trans- 
lations of these into the English language; it may, by honorary titles or pecuniary rewards, 
stimulate researches into the history, the philosophy, the religion, and t lie antiquities of 
Hindustan. All this the Government may do, and much more. To the encouragement 
of such pursuits, within moderate limits, even Mr. Ward, with all his horror of Hinduism, 
would not object : he himself in substance proposed that a society should be formed, either 
at Calcutta or London, for improving our knowledge of the history, literature and mythology 
of the Hindus; that a pantheon should be erected for receiving the images of the gods, 
cut in marble; a museum also, so receive all the curiosities of India; -and a library, to 
perpetuate its literature ; that either individuals should be employed in translations from the 
Sanskrit, or suitable rewards offered for the best translations of the most important Hindu 
books. 

Now there is already in existence a society, founded by the great Orient dist, Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, for the realization of these very objects. Let the Government, therefore, 
if it will, constitute this society the official organ for dispensing its patronage of native 
literature, and I*, t a portion of the public revenue be appropriated to this special object. But 
there is another and a totally different object which the Government also professes to have 
in vieiv — the education of native youth. For the more effectual superintendence of its educa- 
tionary schemes, the Committee of Public; Instruction has been officially organized. Let 
the Government still continue to repose its confidence in this Comutittce*as the almoner of 
its bounties in the diffusion of sound knowledge. In this way, let the two great objects, 
tlfe patronage of native literature and the education of native youth, be kept, : 'aa they should 
always have been, perfectly distinct. Let them not, as before, be again intermingled ; let 
each he prosecuted separately and apart by itself, under its proper designation ; and let not 
the gratification of literary curiosity, or the prosecution of learned research, however laud- 
able, be ever again confounded with popular education*, i. e.* the removal of the intellectual 
and moral degradation of a mighty people. 

And, should the Government positively decline patronising native literature, witliin reason- 
able bounds, through the medium of the" Asiatic Society, or any other officially dtmstituted 
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body, let it it be taxed with want of generosity in this respect ; but let us never suffer the 
charge to be preferred, if, for good reasons, it merely refuses to recognise and cherish native 
literature, in its Wide and all-comprehensive sense,* as the sole reservoir for replenishing the 
native intellect in u grand scheme of national education.* 

IT. These preliminary remarks have extended to a length most unexpected, but not, it is 
to be hoped, unprofitable, if they have tended to show that the late Governor-general of 
India’s English Education Act is not justly liable to the grievous charges, of extermination, 
injustice, impolicy and illiberal^ towards* native literature, which have been so profusely 
heaped upon it. 

Disembarrassed of all such tortuous and irrelevant charges, the subject under review 
resolves itself iii to a very simple statement. *of fact, and as simple an inquiry consequent 
thereon. ' " 

Here is the statement of fact: — The Indian Government has now determined to repudiate 
the employment of native literature, as the leading branch of study in the education of native 
youth. And the inquiry that arises is: — Has the Government, in this determination, 
done right or wrong { Has it acted w isely or unwisely f Arc its reasons valid or invalid ? 

As we maintain the affirmative, wo must now proceed to adduce our proofs. 

In order to understand these aright, we must start with asking, Whatis meant by education ? 

In its highest and noblest sense;, it must denote the improvement gj the mind in all. its capacities, 
intellect iutl 9 moral and religions. But let 11 s adopt what definition \vc may, let. us reduce it 
within its narrowest limits, let us resliict it to the mere formation of the intellect, and the 
question still remains, How is the intellect to be formed or cultivated ? Is it by the Incul- 
cation of error, or the introduction of truth ! Doubtless by tiio latter, will all respond with 
one acclaim. 

The next step, then, is to apply this indisputable tost, or canon, to Oriental literature. Will 
it abide tire application or not? If we were to give implicit credit to some of its idolizing 
eulogists, it would. 

It has been lately declared that, to the natives of India, their own writings are invaluable, 
not merely as the repositories of their religion and laws, but on account of their salutary 
influence in maintaining amongst the people a u respect for science, a veneration, lor wisdom, 
a sense of morality, a feeding of beauty, a regard for social ties and domestic affections, an 
admiration of excellence, and a love of country.” If all this were true, and if it were the 
irhole troth, erne might be at a loss to know Ijow to vindicate the conduct of Government in 
so .summarily resolving to banish native literature from its intellectual gymnasia. But the 
moon has two facts, one very daik and the other faintly luminous ; and so, we suspect, has * 
Oriental literature. The luminous side has now been presented to us in its fairest array ; 
bul we must not forget that there is u chirk side too, and that it has been painted in such 
gloomy colours that Cimmerian or Egyptian darkness would fail in supplying representative 
emblems of it. To the all-comprehensive system or vast oceau (as an Asiatic would term it) 
of Oriental literature. Some would not scruple to apply, by way of accommodation, the 
cutting satire of Fcrdusi, respecting the imperial splendour of the court of Ghizni : “The 
uuignificcnt court of Ghizni,” said he, “ is a sea, but a sea. without bottom and without 
suorfe ; I have fished in it long, but have not found any pearl/’ 

In this, however, as in all other cases, truth will be found to be intermediate between the 
extremes. Let ns freely concede that the literature of Hindustan contains a proportion of 
what, is sound, beautiful and true in principle, imagery and fact, and that it embodies a 
hundred-fold more of what is original and curious, than is to be found in the ancient literature 
of any other nation in or out of Christendom : and what of all this concession t The grand 
question still recurs, Is it not one thing !o regard a literature as an inexhaustible field 
for literary, scientific and theological research, and quite another to cherish it as the sole 
nursery of intellect, morals and religion t And, in spite of occasional truths, beauties and 
excellencies, is it not true that Oriental literature is throughout impregnated with a great 
deal more of what is false in principle, erroneous in fact, and, by consequence, injurious in 
moral tendency. 

That the truth of this could be shown is beyond, all controversy. To advance all the 
proofs would be to transcribe the greater part by far oftho.se. enormous piles of writings which 
ages of “ learned and laborious trifling” have accumulated. This would be impossible. In 
any case, therefore, we should be obliged to rest satisfied with a few gleanings which might 
serve as specimens of the materials which compose the greater part of the huge misshapen 
thass. 

In the selection of such specimens we would not require to roam over the wide field of 
Oriental literature. As was shown in the numbers of this Magazine for March and April 
last, the old Government Committee published or patronised, to a great extent, works of 
native authorship, for the express purpose of being employed as class-books in the colleges 
established or superintended by them ; these works, therefore, we should have a right to 
consider as the best and most useful to be found in the classical language of India, and 
consequently, ki the estimation of the Committee, the best adapted for the instruction ol 
Indian youth. Of course, in selecting our specimens from these publications, the mo*t 
jealous Orientalist could not charge us with acting unfairly towards his favourite theme. 

Did our space admit of it, we might here present the reader with extracts from these, the 
choicest works of Hindu literature, which would demonstrate that in them are taught : 
1st. Things frivolous aud used ess; 2d.4 ; alsc chronology aud history ; 3d. False geography 
and astronomy ; 4th. False civil and criminal law; 5th. False logic and metaphysics ; and, 
<Hh. False, morals and religion. After such a statement, need one word more be added in 
(20. App.) 3 f 2 vindication 
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vindication of an Act that proposes to sweep away all such false systems from the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges tor the instruction of youth ? f . 

Still, the friends of Oriental literature plead hard for a suspension or modification of so 
severe a verdict. One of these has lately reminded us, that it is “ a prejudiced and ignorant 
criticism, that looks only for blemishes in the literature of the East, Would to God that this 
literature were such, that it really required the scrutiny of a prejudiced and ignorant critic 
to detect its blemishes ! What ! is it insinuated bv this remark, that the blemishes are so 
few, that the microscopic eye of prejudice alone could discover them ; and so slight, that the 
blundering gaze of ignoranefe ulqne could magnify them into serious faults i If so, then do 
we throw down the gauntlet, and declare (while we challenge anv Orientalist living to 
disprove, by written documentary evidence, ^he declaration), that the foulest blemishes 
pervade the entire mass; that they pervade it to the extent of composing the main part of 
its ingredients, and that instead of being isolated spots, which would elude the glance of 
any eye save that of prejudiced criticism, they arc the real or supposed excellencies which 
may truly be characterized as isolated spots, thinly strewn over the vast surface, like rare 
islets of verdure scattered over the great African desert ! 

Again, it has been alleged, that if Oriental literature be superseded on account of its 
blemishes, every other literature, even that, of England, must he laid aside too, since the 
latter is- not without its “ foul spots.” Never was there a comparison that would appear 
more unfair and disingenuous. The literature of England has, it must he admitted, 
:*its foul spots ; it has its idle and frivolous publications; it Inis its works that inculcate 
false principles in science, in morals, in religion; but are they all of this description? 
Ts the greater part, or even the one-half, of this description ? If not; rather, if the 
greater pari be of an entirely contrary character, ur even so large a proportion of it as to 
supply a complete course of sound knowledge, unmixed with error in every branch of 
inquiry, literary, scientific, and theological, then do we hold it to be “ foul scorn” to com- 
pare the universal literature of England to the universal literature of India, which cannot 
produce a single volume on anyone subject that is not studded with error, far less a series 
of volumes, that would furnish anything bearing the most distant resemblance to a complete 
ramre of accurate information in any conceivable department of useful knowledge. 

Once more, the study of the Indian classics, as they have been politely designated, has 
been defended on the ground of its being analogous to the study -of the Greek and Roman 
classics in Great Britain ; never was there a more fallacious analogy. 

In Britain, the study of the Greek and Roman classics forms but infraction of a collegiate 
course of instruction ; in the Sanskrit and Muhammadan Colleges of the East little else has 
been taught; and till of late nothing, except the niceties and subtleties, the extravagant 
legends, and worse than fantastical speculations of the Indian classics. 

In Britain, whatever injurious impressions might otherwise he produced in ihe mind by 
the perusal of the Greek and Roman classics, are more than neutralized bv another and a 
higher species of teaching, even that of Christian tuition, whet her, in the domestic circle, 
or in the public sanctuary. In India, there is nothing to neutralize the evil ; no true religion 
instilled into the youthful mind to counteract the pernicious influences of what is false. 

In Britain, both teachers and taught know and acknowledge that the religion of Sutufti 
and Jupiicr is not only a false, but a dead religion, wholly divested of the influence which 
it once exerted over the European mind; and that the writings which unfold its doctrines 
and its practices are possessed of no divine authority. In India, tho.roligim rf Brahma is 
still a living religion, fraught with malignant energy, and operating with undisputed sway 
on the understanding and the consciences of millions. There, too, the classics that are its 
repositories are studied, not as mere literary productions, b it as divine scriptures; works 
that either issued directly from the mouth of Brahma at the time of the creation, or were 
subsequently written under his immediate inspiration; every thing contained in them is 
regarded as sacred truth, every thing enjoined in them as sacred law, having the stamp and 
signature of divinity; and to make assurance doubly sure, they have been taught and 
expounded in the Government institutions, to heathen youth, by Brahmans or heathen 
priests, whose duty and profession and interest it is to maintain their authority as imperative 
and supreme in science, law, morals uftd religion. 

In circumstances so absolutely diverse, does it not seem to savour of something like 
impertinence to say, that the study of the Greek and Roman classics in Great Britain bears 
any analogy to the study of the Indian classics in seminaries established along the bunks of 
the Ganges ? 

Thus it appears that every attempt to defend the Indian classics us the exclusive or even 
chief instrument in the education of native heathen youth, only recoils with more deadly 
force on strongholds of the unhappy defenders. 

Seeing, then, that whatever definition of education may be adopted, it must exclude the 
inculcation of error; and seeing that the Indian classics abound throughout with radical 
errors and fatal untruths ; was not the Government amply justified in resolving to banish 
these from iis schools and colleges? Was it not more than justified in refusing any longer 
to expend its revenues in hiring students to learn, and professors to teach, *what is notori- 
ously false in history and chronology, in geography and astronomy, in logic and metaphysics, 
in civil and criminal law, in morals aud religion, enforced as all such instructions were and 
must he, by the overawing influence of sages, and the incontrollahle authority of the gods . 

And if the Government be thus fully justified in dispensing with the Indian classics, inter- 
woven ns they are throughout with error, in the instruction of native youth, it requires not 
u single additional sentence to vindicate its conduct in substituting in their place the wide 

* range 
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range of the English classics, in all their purity of sentiment and plenitude of discovery in 
every department of literary and scientific research. 

III. Having "now concluded, for weighty reasons, that the Government acted wisely in 
supplanting Oriental literature in its native institutions by the improved literature and science 
of Great Britain, it remains for us to inquire whether it decided with equal wisdom in ordain- 
ing the English language to be employed as the medium of its communication. 

There was a three-ford choice : — 1st. The vernacular dialects of India, which differ from 
each other as much, and many of them a great deal more, than French, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese from each other. 2d. The learned langusj.geafof India, Sanskrit and Arabic. 
3d. The English language. 

The first of these, or the vernacular dialects, have been declared to be inadequate, even 
by the Orientalists themselves. One of the greatest Sanskrit scholars of the age has 
declared that they arc “ utterly incapable of representing European ideas; they have no 
words wherewith to express them.” 

By cortirtiqn consent, then, the choice lay between Sanskrit and Arabic on the one hand, 
and English on the other. But, What ! — it has been asked— What ! hesitate for a moment 
between indigenous languages and a foreign tongue, received us media for the imputation 
of knowledge ? — Hie question seems plausible, but extremely fallacious. If Arabic and 
Sanskrit .were living spoken languages throughout India, we confess there might be room for 
hesitation. But this is not the case. These are no more living spoken languages in India, 
than Greek and Latin are in our day in Great Britain. They are, in the strictest sense of 
the term, dead languages, and as such, quite as much unknown to the vast majority of the 
people of India as any foreign tongue that can be named. The subject is thus placed in a 
totally different light from that in which jealous Orientalists usually present it. This only 
accurate view of it proves to us that the choice lay, not between two living spoken languages 
and a foreign tongue, but between two dead languages and a foreign tongue; that is, the 
choice actually lay between two unknown Eastern languages, and an unknown Western 
language. The time and labour demanded of a native of India, whose vernacular tongue 
is the spoken dialect of his province, for mastering the former, will be equal to, if not 
greater, than the time and labour required for the latter. In the case of Sanskrit, both time 
and labour will be prodigiously greater ; for this we have the highest possible authority, even, 
that of the accomplished scholar, the late Rajah Uarmuohuu Roy : “ The Sanskrit lan- 
guage,” said lie, in a memorial to Government, “ is so difficult that almost a lifetime is neces- 
sary lor its acquisition;” whereas almost a tithe of an ordinary lifetime is in general sufficient 
to enable an intelligent native youth to master the English. ^ 

But even supposing the time and labour, in both cases, were the same, we should have, 
still to ask, Which of the two, when acquired, would answer the destined purpose best ? 
That is, which of the two would form the most valuable instrument for the iiupartation of 
European knowledge ? Mere, at least, we need not pause for a reply. Let the native youth 
spend his time and labour in surmounting the difficulties of Sanskrit, and what European 
knowledge will it convey to him? only a few scraps and fragments, which appear drcoping 
like sickly exotics in a foreign soil. • Let him expend a fraction of the same toil in acquiring 
^English, and is lie not at once presented with the key of all knowledge, all the really useful 
knowledge, which the world contains? 

Who, then, will hesitate in affirming that, in the. meantime , the Government has acted 
wisely in appointing the English language as the medium of communicating English litera- 
ture and science to the select youth of India? And who will venture to say that the wisdom 
of the Act would be diminished if it guaranteed the continuance of English as the medium 
until the living spoken dialects of India became ripened, bv the copious infusion of expres- 
sive terms, for the formation of a new and improved natural literature ? 

* PART III. 

What we proposed to consider, in the third place, was the effect likely to be produced on 
the. national mind of India by the late Governor-general's English Education Act. # 

Most heartily do we concur in the soundness of a remark recently put forth in a contem- 
porary journal, that, M to extend a smattering of English throughout India, is to do little 
good; that a command of the English language, sufficient for the ordinary purposes of Jife 
(such as copying letters and keeping accounts), is quite compatible with gross ignorance 
and inveterate superstition.” So palpable a truism seemed scarcely to merit so grave an 
announcement. Things , not words, knowledge, not mere speech, must, beyond all doubt, 
be taught, in order to ensure a decided change in the notions and feelings of any people; 
and that in India, as in England and Scotland, there will be a great deal of superficial 
English acquirements diffused through the muss that can do little real good, is what any 
enlightened observer of man and manners must be prepared to expect ; but it is a gross 
misrepresentation of the designs of Government to insinuate that its object is to reduce 
English instruction to M a thin unsubstantial vapour, by spreading it over the largest pos- 
sible surface.” No; the object of Government is everywhere to encourage the pursuit of it, 
and, in great central stations,' to if condense it in a solid permanent form, in bodies favour- 
ably circumstanced for its preservation, like the Hindu College of Calcutta,” £. t\, to impart 
u an English education of a high description.” 

The really proper and only relevant question, therefore, is, What will be the effect of a 
u high English education,” similar to, or even more advanced than, that which is commu- 
nicated in the Hindu College of Calcutta ? 
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One grand effect, wherever such an education is imparted, will be the demolition of the 
superstitions and idolatries of India. For proofs of this position we appeal to theory and 
to facts. 

The theory is this : in India all the systems of knowledge are regarded as sacred, being- 
contained iif books which are accounted of divine authority. All of these are thickly iuter- 
spersed with glaring errors; consequently, it is impossible for young men to complete a 
course of u high English education ” without discovering that the truths of our history, 
chronology and science, generally come into constant and 4 fatal collision with the opposing 
errors in their own systems. -: The sacred books, or Shatters, being thus shown to abound 
with demonstrable errors, become at once stripped of their divine authority ; and this once 
accomplished, the superstitions and idolatries which are upheld, solely on the credit of these 
boohs, must sink into annihilation. 

For facts to substantiate the truth of this theory, we might with confidence appeal to the 
results already achieved by the General Assembly s Missionary Institution iu Calcutta. But, 
for file sake of the Orientalists, wo prefer appealing to the effects produced by the Govern- 
ment Hindu College there ; and to make the appeal the more forcible, we shall adduce the 
unsuspicious written testimony of the natives themselves . 

In reference to a Hindu youth, about the time that he was a candidate for Christian 
baptism,, his father thus wrote in one of the native newspapers: 4tf I sent my sou to the 
Hindu College to study English, and when he had risen to the fourth class, f thought he 
had made some progress in English knowledge; I therefore forbade his going to the college, 
for 1 ham Jieard that the students in the hi y her classes of the voile a e become Nastiks'* (i. e. 
infidels, or unbelievers in Hinduism). 

The Reformer, an English newspaper, conducted by a native editor, and the organ of a 
la i •go and influential body of educated Hindus, contrasting the fruits of ordinary missionary 
exertion with those realized by the Hindu College, thus proceeds: “ Has it (the Hindu 
College) not been the fountain of a new race of men amongst us ! From that institution, as 
from the rock from whence the mighty Ganges takes its rise, a nation is flowing in upon this 
desert country, to replenish its Withered fields with the living waters of knowledge. Have 
all the efforts of the missionaries given a tithe of that, shock to the superstitions of the people 
i chirk has been given by the Hindu College ? This at once shows that the means they pursue 
to overturn the ancient reign of idolatry is not calculated to ensure' success, and ought, to be 
abandoned for another which promises better success/' 

Without being at all pledged to the accuracy of this comparative estimate, we hold such 
genuine native testimonies to be conclusive as to the operative power of a ** high English 
education" in overturning the superstitious and idolatries of India. 

Now, if there he any truth in the axiom, that “ like causes will, in similar ciM-mnstnnces, 
produce like effects," arc we not constrained to admit that institutions similar tu the Hindu 
College of Calcutta, planted in other central stations, will in time produce identical results ! 
Well, this is what the Government Committee, in virtue of Lord W. lJcntinckV Act, is com- 
missioned to undertake. Already has tile. Committee a disposable sum of more than la, 000/. 
annually, and, ere long, their annual supply will amount tp little short of 30,000 L And there 
is, we have been credibly informed, a strong disposition on the part, of the Home Government 
greatly to increase this sum. Even since the passing of Lt«rd W . BentinckV Act . four new 
institutions have been organized in large towns along the Ganges, after the model of the 
Calcutta College ; and every year fresh additions will he made to the. number. 

What, then, will he the ultimate e fleet of these yearly augmenting cilucuUounrv forces'? 
We .say ultimate , with emphasis, because we are no visionaries ; we do not expect miracles ; 
vve do not anticipate sudden and instantaneous changes : but we do not, look forward with 
confidence to a great ultimate revolution . We do regard Lord W. Ben ti nek’s Act as laying 
the foundation of a train of causes which may for a while opera 1 c so insensibly a> to pass 
unnoticed by careless or casual observers, but not the less surely as concern* the great and 
momentous issue : like the laws which silently, but with resistless power, regulate the move- 
ments of the material universe, these educationary operations, which are of the nature and 
force of nmral laws, will proceed onwards till they terminate in effecting a univeisal change 
in the national mind of India. The sluices of a superior and quickening knowledge have 
already been thrown open; and who shall dare to shut, them lip ! The streams of*enlivcning 
information have begun to flow in upon the dry and parched laud, and who will venture to 
arrest their progress? As well might we ask with the poet: — 

“ Shall burning /Etna, if a sage requires, 

Forget her thunders, and recall her tires? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease, while you go by ? " 

But highly as we approve of Lord W. Bentinck’s enactment, so far as it goes, we mush 
ere we conclude, injustice lo our own views, and to the highest and noblest cause on earth, 
take the liberty of strongly expressing our own honest conviction tligit it does not go far 
enough. Truth is 'better than error in any department of knowledge, the humblest as well^as 
the most exalted : hence it is that we a dartre the riierai intrepidity of the man who decreed 
that, in the Government institutions of India, true literature and true science should hence- 
forth be substituted in place of false literature, false science, and false religion. But while 
we rejoice that true literature and science is to be substituted in place of what is demon- 
strably false, we cannot but lament that no provision whatever has been made for substi- 
J tutmg 
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tuting the only true religion — Christianity — in place of the false religion winch our literature 
and science will inevitably demolish. 

We are aware that plausible views of political expediency, and certain admitted peculiari- 
ties ill our position in India, seem to forbid the interference of Government in directly com- 
municating a- knowledge of Christianity to its native subjects. Into such views we could 
never enter. Our firm belief has always been, that if there were the will, means might he 
devised that would pbviate all reasonable objections ; but bo this ns it may, we cannot help 
regarding the absence of all provision for the inculcation of Christian truth as a grand omis- 
sion — a capital deficiency. If man had been destined merely to ** strut his little hour” on 
the stage of time, and then drop into a state of non-existence, it would be enough to provide 
for the interests of time; but the case is widely different, when reason and revelation con- 
strain us to view him as destined to be an inhabitant of eternity — an inheritor of never-ending 
bliss or never-ending woe. Surely, in this view of man’s destiny, it is, in the scale of divine 
magnitude, but a pitiable and anomalous philanthropy after all, that can expend all its 
energy in bedecking and garnishing him to play his part well on the stage of time; and 
then cast him adrift, desolate and forlorn, without shelter and without refuge, on the shore- 
less ocean of eternity. 

But we are persuaded that even time can never be rightly provided for by anv measure 
that shuts, eternity wholly out of view. So inseparably and unchangeably connected, in 
the wise ordination of Providence, are the best interests of time and the best interests of 
eternity, that one of the surest ways of providing aright for the former, is to provide tho- 
roughly and well for the latter. Our maxim, accordingly, has been, is now, and ever will 
be this: — * Wherever, whenever, and by whomsoever, Christianity is sacrificed on. the altar of 
worldly expediency, there and then must, the supreme good of man lie bleeding at its base. 

But because a Christian Government lias chosen to neglect its duty towards the religion 
which it is sacredly bound to uphold, is that any reason why the churches of Britain should 
neglect their duty too f Let us be aroused, then, from our lethargy, and strive to accomplish 
our part. If we arc? wise in time, we may convert the Act of the Indian Government into an 
ally and a friend. The extensive erection of a machinery for the destruction of ancient 
superstition we may regard as opening up new facilities, in the good providence of God, for 
the spread of the everlasting Gospel : as serving the part of a huniole pioneer in clearing 
a wav a huge mass of rubbish that would otherwise have tended to impede the five dissemi- 
nation of divine truth. Wherever a Government seminary is founded, which shall have the 
effect of battering down idolatry and superstition, there let us be prepared to plant a Christian 
institution that shall, through the blessing of Heaven, be the instrument of rearing the 
beauteous superstructure of Christianity on the ruins of both. 
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The Governor-general having taken into his consideration the existing state of education 
in Bengal, ahd being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford it every reasonable encou- 
ragement by holding out to those who have taken advantage of the opportunity of instruction 
afforded to them a fair prospect of employment, in the public service, and thereby not only 
to reward individual merit, but to enable the State to profit as largely, and as early as pos- 
sible, by the result of the measures adopted ol late years for the instruction of the people, as 
well by the Government as ,by private individuals and societies, has resolved that in every 
possible case a preference shall be given in theselectionofcandidat.es for public employ- 
ment ter those who have been educated in the institutions thus established, and especially "to 
those who have distinguished themselves therein by a more than ordinary degree of merit and 
attainment. 

The Governor-general is accordingly pleased to direct that it be an instruction to the 
Council of Education, And to the several Local Committees, and other authorities charged 
withHhe duty of superintending public itwtriiction throughout the Provinces subject to the 
Government* of 'Bengal, to submit to that Government at an early date, and subsequently on 
the 1st of January in each year, returns (prepared according to the form appended to this 
Resolution) of students who may be fitted, according to their several degrees of merit and 
capacity, for such of the various public offices as, with reference to their age, abilities, and 
other circumstances, they may be deemed, qualified to fill. 
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The Governor-general is farther pleased to direct that the Council of Education be 
requested to receive from the governors or managers of all scholastic establishments, other 
than those supported out of the public funds, similar returns of meritorious students; and to 
incorporate them, after 4 clue and sufficient inquiry, with those of Government institutions; 
mid also that the managers of such establishments be publicly invited to furnish returns of 
that description periodically to the Council of Education. 

The returns, when received, will be printed and circulated to the heads of all Government 
offices both in and out of Calcutta, with instructions to omit no opportunity of providing for 
and advancing the candidates thus presented to their notice; and in filling up every situa- 
tion, of whatever grade, in their gift, to show them an invariable preference over others not 
possessed of superior qualifications. The appointment of all such candidates to situations 
under the Government will he immediately communicated by the appointihg officer to the 
Council of Education, and will by them be brought to the notice of Government and the 
public in their annual reports. It wilt be the duty of controlling officers, with whom rests 
the confirmation of appointments made by their subordinates, to see that a sufficient expla- 
nation is afforded in every case in which the selection may not have fallen upon an educated 
candidate whose name is borne on the printed returns. 

With a view still further to promote and encourage the diffusion of knowledge among the 
humbler classes of the people, the Governor-general is also pleased to direct that even in the 
selection of persons to fill the lowest offices under the Government, respect be had to the 
relative acquirements of the candidates, and that in every instance a mau who cun read and 
write be preferred to one who cannot. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 8. 

Name 

of 

Candidate. 

Age. 

Residence, 
District, 
l’crgunah aud 
Village. 

Institution At 

which 

Educated. 

Extent 

of 

Acquirement. 

Character 

and Abilities. 

Cl it attained, 
and honorary 

Distinction* and Heuaucs. 
Tokens of Merit 
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STATEMENT of the Progress and Success of the General Assembly’s (now. 
Free Church) Institution at Calcutta. 


Introductory Explanation of the Papers; with a few additional 

Statements. 


I have already referred, in a general way, to the origin and objects of the institution. In 
order to complete the account, 1 may now be permitted, very briefly, to refer to its onward 
progress and success. 

Up to the year 1840, the institution was merely of a primary or preparatory characted 
But early in that year, the highest, classes had advanced so far that they were constitutor, 
into a higher or collegiate department. Commencing originally witli five pupils, the number, 
amid sundry vicissitudes, went on steadily increasing, till, at the beginning of 1841, it 
amounted to between elgAt and nine hundred . — of different castes — including a large pro- 
portion of the Brahmanicai, or very highest, and ofdifferent ages, from six to twenty. . In 
thus attracting a greater number of native youths than any other seminary in Calciiua, 
and in communicating to them a sound general and religious knowledge, it was acknow- 
ledged, on all hands, to have been pre-eminently successful. At the beginning of 1841 , 
a public examination was held of all the pupils in the school and college departments. I*®" 
membering that all of these, had originally sturted from a state of total, or all but total, 
ignorance, the progress made, or the hind und amount of solid and useful knowledgeacquired, 
within so short a period, will best appear from the programme of that examination, hereW ltl | 
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presented (marked A.) The great proficiency of the pupils, or the superior mastery they 
nad acquired of all the brandies taught, had been repeatedly attested, in the strongest 
terms, by successive visitors of every rank and condition in life, from the Governor-general 
of India (Lord Auckland) downwards. Their appearance at the public examination, already 
referred to (beginning of 1841), tended thoroughly to substantiate all that had been reported 
of them; and was greatly eulogized by all the leading metropolitan journals — European as 
well as native — of every shade of political and religious opinion. From these a few quota- 
tions are herewith furnished (in the Paper B.) To others, not present, another criterion 
may still be supplied, which amounts to a species of visible exhibition. The highest prize 
awarded to the best general scholar in the institution was determined in the following way : — 
From the multiplicity of subjects which, for, years, had occupied the attention of the higher 
classes, u selection was made* On each of these a series of questions, greater o^less, was 
framed and committed to writing. A portion of the first week of January (3 841) having 
been fixed on for the trial, the competitors were, on successive days, shut up for severa 
hours in the lecture-room of the institution. There, the questions on the subjects for each 
day were, for the first time, read out in their hearing, and by them distinctly copied. Un- 
provided by any apparatus whatsover, except pen, ink and blank paper, they "were required, 
within a limited and specified period , to write down, extemporaneously, as many answers as 
they could. On one or more of the subjects proposed, the answers of most of the candidates 
were* not only highly creditable, but admirable. Those?, however, given in by Mahendra 
Lai Basuk were, on a lull average comparison of the whole, adjudged to bo the best. These, 
accordingly, arc herewith adduced (Paper C.), precisely as they came from the young man 
himself, without the slightest alteration , either in the style or substance.*, without so muck even 
as a single grammatical correction. Answers to so many questions oil such a diversity of sub- 
jects, and written out hurriedly in a frneign longue?, without the aid of grammar or dic- 
tionary, or the advantage of subsequent amendment from the suggestion of others, must, it 
is obvious, subject the young native author to the severest imaginable test. There is scarcely 
any of the answers which the writer might not have given in a more complete and compre- 
hensive form lead there been fewer questions proposed within the limited time; or, without 
abridging the number of questions, had the time been extended to double the length fixed 
on. Still, such as they are, they are furnished, along with uu extract from the successful 
competitor’s esscy, as ihc fairest possible specimen ol the nature of the studies in the 
institution, and as affording the most satisfactory evidence of the pioficiency attained 
by the more advanced classes in these studies, at so early a period of its existence. From 
its walls numbers had even then ( 1841 ) gone forth, who, from their cultured intellects and 
improved tone of moral feeling, could not fail to constitute so many nuclei of influence and 
coming change in those various spheres of life which their superior education so well fitted 
them to occupy. But, perhaps, as the author of a recent article in the “ Calcutta Review” 
lias justly remarked, “ Perhaps the most telling characteristic of the institution, apart from 
its more direct objects* of conversion, and the pieparatiou of a thoroughly educated native 
ministry, was its success in training teachers who had drunk in the spirit of the? system. 
Demands for such multiplied from all quarters. They were applied for as private tutors to 
native princes ; as teachers for other schools, and for Government institutions. Nay, in 
more than one instance, gentlemen in the civil service took them, while still con forming hea- 
thens, into their families to teach their Christian children. At the time when Lord William 
Benlinck's celebrated Minute appeared, it was to a teacher from the General Assembly's In- 
stitution that the Government committed that experimentum crucis — its first Mofussil school. 
And, from a normal school, to be gathered chiefly from the General Assembly’s Institution, 
and to be entrusted to the General Assembly’s Missionaries, Mr. (now Sir Charles) Treve- 
lyan proposed to supply teachers for the new Anglo- vernacular schools, which the Govern- 
ment were about to establish. It won the praise of Lord William Bentinck,* and was visited 
by Lord Auckland and his sisters ; hut it owed nothing to their patronage or favour. It had 
won its way long before to that public estimation which attracted their notice, in spite of 
its openly-avowed proselytizing character; 'and at the period when Mr. Kerr’s book op>ns 
(the period already referred to that, previous to 1841 ), the place which it occupied in the 
field of native education was indisputably the first.” So much for the reviewer’s testimony. 
As to the success of the institution, in changing the hearts of the pupiis, we have always 
spoken and written with becoming diffidence and reserve. Not a few, from time to time, 
manifested the deepest anxiety and earnestness on the subject of salvation. Of these, some 
again relapsed into sluggish indifference. One thing is certain, that, hundreds obtained, 
at least, far more head faith and head knowledge than many that are eminently pious in this 
land. We cannot give the heart belief and saving impression. This is the | ceuliar and 
inalienable prerogative of the Omnipotent Spirit of nil grace, who alone cun take of the 
things of Christ, and savingly show them to penitent sinners. It is simply our part to per- 
severe in' the use of appointed means — to plant and to water — ever looking up to God our 
heavenly Father for the blessed increase. Suppose, then, we had not been favoured with a 
single case of real conversion, wc should still be satisfied that, in communicating the know- 
ledge of salvation to hundreds, we were walking in the prescribed path of duty. It would 
be also a satisfaction to think that hundreds, and even thousands, had greatly improved in 
their general character and temporal circumstances through our labours. But, though we 
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have not to report of numbers, we were not left wholly with the fruit of apparently real eon- 
version to God. la immediate connexion with our mission and institution, even at that 
early period, individuals were led openly to renounce their idols — openly to embrace the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour- — and that, too, under circumstances so appalling 
to flesh and blood as triumphantly to vindicate their sincerity. Of these, some were con- 
fined, chained and cruelly beaten ; they were compelled to relinquish father and mother, 
and all the endearments of home ; they gladly submitted tp the alternative of being prepared 
to undergo the loss of all things, and death itself, rather than abandon the cause and cross 
of Christ. 

It now only remains for me to add, that since the year 1841, the number of converts has 
increased to nearly 40. Of these, two, who were on the eve of being ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry, were suddenly removed by death — one of them the author of the answers to the 
prize questions already furnished. Other three have been licensed or formally set upart as 
preachers of the Gospel, by the Free Church Presbytery of Calcutta; having satisfactorily 
passed through probationary trials, similar to those undergone by students in Scotland, after 
having completed their theological course at the university. These have laboured with 
astonishing zeal and success, alike in teaching the young, and in preaching the Gospel to 
willing thousands of their countrymen throughout many districts of Bengal. Five or six 
more have been set aside as educated catechists, with an ulterior, and not very remote, view 
to the Christian ministry. Others are devotedly engaged in the business of Christian tuition 
in our mission schools. Of the four medical students who came to this country, and so 
greatly distinguished themselves, two were alumni of the Free Church Institution — -the one 
baptized before be left that institution, and the other in London. Chum mini Lai, the 
Honourable Company’s Sub-assistant Surgeon at Delhi, recently baptized, was, for about 
five years, a pupil in the Free Church Institution, where he first became acquainted with the 
truths of Christianity. The remainder of the converts are variously employed in Govern- 
ment and other offices, &c. &c. 

Since 1841, the aggregate number of the pupils in the Central Institution, Calcutta, has, 
in the main, been steadily increasing, as the following table will show : — 


In 1842, the average attendance for the year was 

828 

In 1843 - - ditto - 

■ ditto 

- 

- • - - 1)24 

In 1844 - - ditto - 

■ ditto 

- 

- 1,257 

In 184ft - - ditto - 

■ ditto 

- 

- 1,049 

In 1848 - - ditto - 

• ditto 

- 

- 1,044 

In 1847 - - ditto - 

* ditto 

- 

- 1,108 

111 1848 - - ditto - 

In 1840, register missing. 

- ditto 

- 

- 1,170 

In 1850, average attendance 
In 1851, register missing. 

— — 

— — 

- J/280 

• 

In 1852, average attendance 

- 

- 

- 1,380 


Of this aggregate, an average of about one-tenth were students in the higher or collegiate 
department ; and between a third and fourth part of the whole have been Brahmans. 

Since the year 1841, the system of study in the Central Institution has been progressively 
consolidated and enlarged, while several vigorous branch schools have been already estab- 
lished. But, instead of swelling the bulk of what has already been furnished, by additional 
specimens of examination papers, &c., I shall merely supply a bare list of the text-books 
actually studied, and of some of the subjects on which elaborate prize essays have been 
annually written (see Paper D.) ; with a single specimen of one of those prize essays (see 
Paper ft.), not because of any superior power or talent which it exhibits (for in this respect 
many others might bear away the palm), but because of the singularity of the subject, and 
the originality of much of the information which it contains. 


(A.) 

Programme of the Tenth Annual Examination of the Pupils attending the General 
Asseinby’s — now, Free Church — Institution, 1841. 

On account of the advanced studies of the higher classes, the institution, in the month of May 
last, was divided into two great departments ; the one preparatory, the other collegiate. The 
studies in the latter department are so arranged as to occupy in regular succession a period 
of at least Jour years. Agreeabfy to this arrangement, thej first year’s class in the college 
department is the lowest. 

During the past year, care has, as usual, been taken to correct the class registers monthly* 
so as to exhibit, us nearly as possible, ttae number of bona fide pupils. The number of 
names at present in the registers, after all have been struck out for whose absence a satis- 
factory reason has not been assigned, is, in the school department, 821, and in the college 
department, 49. From sickness and other causes of fluctuation, the number in actual daily 
attendance will always be about a fifth less than that exhibited by the registers. 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


First Year’s Class. — 22 Students. 
lir an.ches of Study. 

Bible, first four books of Moses, four Gospels and Acts. 

Home's Manual of the Evidences of Christianity, whole. 

Poetical Instructor, 221 pp. History of England, whole. 

Political Economy (Clift’s), 102 pp. English Composition. 

Arithmetic. Algebra, Simple Equations. 

Geometry, first six books of Euclid. Plane Trigonometry. 
l«irdner’s Pneumatics. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 40 pp., and Mhdhab Chandra's Grammar, 16 pp. 

Hindustani and Persian, Sawal o Jawab and Panda Nhmu. 

Second Ykar’s Class. — 11 Students. 
branches of Study. 

Bible, nearly the whole. Horne's Manual of the Evidences of Christianity, the whole. 
Jewish Calendar, &c. Lectures on Christian Doctrines, ill lectures. 

History of Charles V., 332 pp. Cowper’s Poems, first book of the Task. 

Lceehman’s Logic, the whole. English Composition. 

Geometry, Heights and Distances, Mensuration of Surfaces, Land Surveying, Mensuration 
of the Circle. 

Algebra, Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression, Binomial Theorem, Theory of Loga- 
rithms and Logarithmic Arithmetic. 

My I tie’s Astronomy, the whole. Practical Astronomy. Construction and use of the 
Sextant. 

Brewster’s Optics. 

Bengali, liiiopadesh, 17 pp. Madhab Chandra’s Grammar, 25 pp. 

Hind us tarn and Persian, .Sawal o Jawab and Panda Nama, 28 pp. 

Bengali and English Versions. 


Third Year’s Class. — 8 Students. 

Branches of Study. 

Bible. Paley’s Evidences, lectures on Theology. 

Clift’s Political Economy, the whole. Milton’s Paradise Lost, four books. 

, Duncan’s Conic Sections, the whole. Solid Geometry, eleventh and twelfth books of 
Euclid. 

Physical and Practical Astronomy, use of Instruments: Text Books, Mylncand Herschel. 
Statics, including the Composition and Resolution of Forces, Mechanical Powers, Ac. 
Brewster’s Optics. 

Mental Philosophy, Dr. Brown’s, 1st vol. and part of 2d vol. 

Bengali, Madhab Chandra’s Grammar, &c. t 

Hindustani, four Gospels, Char Darvesh, and Hindustani Reader. 


Fourth Year’s Class. — 8 Students. 

Branches of Study. 

Have finished all the preceding branches of study,, together with a full, course of Analy- 
tical Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry; and during the present session have studied — 
Bible. Browu’s Mental Philosophy, first vol. and part of second vol. 

Thomson’s Differential Calculus, the whole. 

— — — Integral Calculus, first principles. 

Laplace’s Mdchanique Celeste, first chap. * 

Essays on different subjects. 


(SO. Apr.) 
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PREPARATORY AND NORMAL SCHOOL. 


First on Highest Class. — 32 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

New Testament, two Gospels and part of the Acts. Horne’s Manual of the Evidences, 


65 pp 


History, Marshman’s Brief Survey, first and second vols., the whole. 

■ — History of India, down to A. D. 1450, 174 pp. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, to Charles I. 

Murray’s English Grammar. Macculloch’s Course of Reading, 167 pp. 
Arithmetic, Simple Interest. Algebra, Division of Fractions. 

Geometry, first and second books, and 20 props, of third hook of Euclid. 
Bengali, Ilitopadesh, 74 pp. 


Second Class. — 34 Scholars. 
Branches of Study. 

New Testament, Gospel by Matthew, part of Luke and of John. 
History, Brief Survey, whole of vol. first and 43 pp. vol. second. 
Sessional School Collection, whole. Murray’s Grammar, whole. 
Arithmetic, Decimal Fractions. 

Geography, Keith’s Use of the Globes. 

Geometry, all the first book of Euclid. 

Bengali, Ilitopadesh, 47 pp. 


Third Class. — 36 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

History, Brief Survey, vol. first, 159 pp. Sessional School Collection, 180 pp. 
Macculloch’s Grammar, 136 pp. Clift’s Geography, the whole. 

Arithmetic, Single Rule of Three, Geometry, first book of Euclid, definitions and five props. 
Bengali, Hitopadesh, 34 pp. Translation into English and Bengali. 


Fourth Class. — 49 Scholars. 
Branches of Study. 

Fourth Instructor, ]o pp. Macculloch’s Grammar, 164 pp. 
History of Bengal, the whole. Brief Survey, vol. first, 24 pp. 
Clift’s Geography, the whole. Arithmetic, Compound Division. 
Bengali, Hitopadesh, 32 pp. 


Fifth Class. — 50 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, the whole. History of Bengal, 121 pp. 

Macculloch’s Grammar, 152 pp. Clift's Geography, the whole* 

Arithmetic, Compound Multiplication. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 20 pp. 

Sixth Class,- — 74 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, the whole. History of Bengal, 48 pp. 

Macculloch’s Grammar, 152 pp. Clift’s Geography, 28 pp. 

Arithmetic, Reduction. English writing. 

Bengali, Hitopadesh, 15 pp. 

■.7$BVBI«*« 
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Seventh Class. — 88 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, 137 pp. History of Bengal, 16 pp. 

Macculloch’s Grammar, 68 pp. Clift’s Geography, 14 pp. 

Euglish writing. 

Bengali, Chfmakhya Slok, the whole. 

Rhm Mohan Rhy* s Grammar, 4 pp. 

* 

Eighth Class. — 71 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Third Instructor, 50 pp. Macculloch’s Grammar, 50 pp. (to the verb). 
English writing. Bengali, Chunakhya Slok, the whole. 
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' Ninth Class. — 02 Scholars. 

Branches of Study . 

Third Instructor, 17 pp. Abridgment of Grammar, the whole. 
English writing. Bengali, Chfmakhya Slok, ;J0 pp. 


Tenth Class. — 77 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

Second Instructor, 24 pp. Abridgment of Grammar, IK pp. (on to verb). English 
riling. * 

Bengali Spelling Book, the whole. Chunakhya Slok, 12 pp. 


Eleventh Class.— 79 Scholars. 

« 

Branches of Study. 

Second Instructor, 14 pp. Grammar, parts of speech. English and Bengali writing. 
Bengali Spelling Boqk, 40 pp. Chfmakhya Slok, 6 pp. 

Twelfth Class. — 71 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

First Instructor, nearly, finished. English and Bengali writing. 

Thirteenth Class. — 50 Scholars. 

Branches of Study. 

First Instructor, 8 pp. Beugsilt writing. 

Fourteenth Class. — 48 Scholars. 

Branches of' Study. 

4 

First Instructor, 3 pp. Bengali writiug. 


w 


The Eleventh Annual Examination of the General Assembly’s Institution. 

The most gratifying of all public exhibitions of this nature — the annual examination of the 
pupils of the General Assembly's Institution — took place at the Town Hall yesterday (-2 ‘2d 
January). There were about 60 * ladies and gentlemen present to witness this peculiarly 

gratifying 


* Tills must denote the average number present at one time— -not the aggregate number present altogether. 
From multiplicity of business, scarcely any of the gentlemen canid remain above an hour. I bis led of course 
to perpetual fluctuation ; so that the entire number present throughout the day would be double, or trdde. the 
number present at one time. 

{20. App.) 3 g 3 
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Appendix G. gratifying sight; and among them were :t great number of clerical gentlemen of all deno- 
urinations. 

Since the last examination, improved arrangements have been suggested and adopted in 
the institution. Owing to the 1 advanced studies of the senior classes, the school has been 
divided into two departments, the preparatory and the collegiate. From a note appended to 
the programme, it appeared that “ the studies in the latter department are so arranged us to 
occupy in regular succession a period of at least four years ; M an arrangement the very intro- 
duction of which among the native youths of the country iftnst enhance still higher the intrinsic 
merit of this noble institution. 

From the criterion afforded by the examination, and the list of the studies of the classes 
respectively exhibited in the programme, it wgs satisfactorily shown that the institution con- 
tinues to vindicate its pre-eminence in extended and sterling usefulness. The examination 
was particularly calculated to aflbrcl high satisfaction to every heart that glows with interest 
in the promotion of the rising generation of natives to moral and intellectual worth.-- 
Hurkrini. 

We have watched the progress of the Assembly’s Institution for many years with the 
intense st interest. It gave to Christian education a concentrated ness and force which it had 
never possessed before in this country. Wo say this without, in the slightest degree wishing 
either to detract from the excellent plans of the pioneers in the good work of Christian 
education, or of unduly exalting those who were, directed in the ptovidcnce of God to adopt 
measures evidently in consonance with the divine arrangement, but with a view to give honour 
where it is due, where God has himself manifestly bestowed it. Some missions have been 
distinguished for their labours in translations ; others for corn posing and printing useful 
works; others in preaching; and it lias been the lot of our Scottish brethren to be eminent 
in providing an educational institution every way worthy the cause. they desire to propagate, 
and well calculated, under the divine, blessing, to attain and exert an important influence 
over tin* higher order of schools in which religion is not taught, and over the more intelligent 
portion of the native community. Such being the case, we have watched with the deepos* 
anxiety the progress of the Assembly’s Institution — not its progress in itself so much, though 
this is of the deepest moment — and it has been steady and gratifying; the labourers havr 
sustained their parts with unabated ardour and zeal, converts havjcbecn afforded to stimulate 
them iu their work, and conviction of the truth of our holy faith has been generally impressed 
on the majority if not all the matured youth connected with the institution, giving promise 
of a future and extensive harvest . This is cheering enough, but the external progress and 
growing influence of the institution is still more invigorating. The number uf the pupil* 
continues to increase, and this notwithstanding the conversions which have happened, and 
the alarms which have been sounded in the very fortress of Hindu society. The masculine 
efforts which bigoted Hindus, and the more polished Vedantists, have made to thin the 
ranks and diminish the influence of the institution — private influence and public prohibitions 
— maternal affe ction and parental authority — the influence of the pfess, and the prospect of 
highest patronage, have not been able to prevent a constant accession to the numbers of the 
pupils. This shows that there is a strong feeling of confidence in the conductors of this 
excellent seminary amongst the parents and guardians of the young men — confidence in tjiuir 
abilities, integrity and perseverance; for it is a fact well known to the native community * 
that the missionaries would, if they could, bring every pupil from the darkness of Hinduism 
to the light of the Gospel ; but this impression is also identified with thfc idea now inseparable 
from missionary Christianity in the native mind, that no force, save the force of reason, and 
no power, save that, of the Spirit of God, will be employed in the conversion of souls. We 
rejoice in this signal t riumph of truth in so short a period, for who could gravely have pre- 
dicted that at the eleventh annual examination of the institution it should have gathered *0U 
pupils — have had a most erudite and eloquent essay read on the highest of all subjects bv a 
convert — the most talented pupil in its college department — and that it should have exerted 
an influence so potent even over the minds of adult Hindus as to lead them (despite all kinds 
hf influence exerted to produce a contrary effect) to commit the religious training of their 
children to the hands of Christian missionaries ; but so it is, and not only in connexion with 
this seminary, but every other similar institution in this and the sister Presidencies. We arc 
especially gratified by the testimony of our native contemporary, the lih&skar , to the useful- 
ness and the laudableness of missionary labour, and especially of Christian schools; in fact, 
the testimony of all our con temporaries, whatever private views they may cherish, to the 
disinterestedness, perseverance and successful efforts of missions in this department, is one 
of those signs of the times which should be a source of encouragement to persevere in the 
good cause, through good and evil report, until success shall command that winch the enmity 
of the human heart will not at the onset of such labours admit can flow from the efforts of 
Christian missionaries. — Calcutta Christian Observer. 

It is a delightful fact connected with the history of this institution, that many of its ptipil* 
should have so drunk at the fountain of knowledge as to remain to matured life in order that 
they may reap the reward of all their past toils in acquiring the highest branches of know* 
ledge, and the highest honours of the school. A department for carrying on the higher 
branches of knowledge, called the College Department, has been instituted during the past 
year ; but that which is most delightful in connexion with this institution is, that notwith- 
standing the bold and fearless advocacy by its founders and teachers of an uncompromising 
Christian education, and of their intention, if prospered by God, to convert theirpiipil* tc > 
the Christian faith, it should more than equal in numbers the patsala and college Wfyicb has 
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Government for its patron, and in which Christianity is systematically expelled, the liibh.* 
prohibited, inquiry on religion unsanctiohed, and God* himself almost excluded ; and yet so 
it is, And so it ever will be, that a faithful straightforward determination to teach men the 
truth shall secure the confidence (even of those who aie heedless of that truth themselves) 
in those who profess to be the preceptors of the rising race. Let our friends, and all simi- 
larly engaged, but pursue their honourable and faithful course, and the time will not be far 
distant when these seminaries, where God and our Lord Jesus are honoured, shall so secure 
the confidence of the whole native population, that institutions in which men are afraid to 
teach any, even their own faith, shall he h-ft as a monument of flic folly of an age which 
thought that God would permit man to guide his creatures into the way of happiness without 
instructing them in the knowledge of HiinseVf — us he formerly left, a nation still grovelling 
amid the twilight of a prostrate reason, who would have worshipped that reason ii^tcad of 
Himself, to become the prey of every guilty passion, unchecked even by the socialities of a 
nominal Christianity. — Advocate . 

The first fact of peculiar interest that presented itself on this occasion was the numerical 
prosperity of the institution. After the class lists had been expurgated by the exclusion 
of all absentees for whose absence a satisfactory reason had not been given, the number of 
pupils still stood so high as eight hundred and seventy ; which shows an increase of *210 
above the strength of* last year. Of this great body of pupils, a division Inis been made, 
which the progress of their education more than warrants. The institution now embraces 
in itself both a College and a Preparatory and Normal School ; in the. former of which 
there are 49 pupils, and in the latter, 8*21. No one will dispute the claim to the appellation of 
a Collegiate Institution, of a Seminary, where Brown’s Philosophy, and Laplace’s Mocha* 
nique Celeste are text-books in mental and physical science. 

Both the number and the attainments of the pupils have risen far too high to allow of 
anything .like an adequate exhibition of the state of the institution in a popular exami- 
nation ot a few* hours. The perusal of the programme, which for the satisfaction of our 
readers we subjoin, will give a better idea of that than any report of the examination. The 
literal justification of the programme, by a detailed examination of the various classes in 
their several studies, seemed to have been abandoned, in despair by the Examiners. Of the 
school department, the higher classes were thrown into one, ancl then questioned freely on 
any branch of their studies which was suggested at the moment. Much the same process 
was adopted by the collegians. They were let! discursively through the mazes of Mental 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and History, both Sacred and Profane ; and 
in everything gave proof of the thorough-going instruction to which they have been accus- 
tomed. In mental philosophy, the exercise was rather an extemporaneous disputation than 
an examination ; and much animation was thrown into it by the suggestions of Captain 
Richardson: it showed great power of thought. A prize essay, in the same department of 
study, by Mnliendra Lai I, the Christian convert, was partly lead, and corresponded exactly 
with the intellectual character displayed by himself and his fellow-students in the argumen- 
tation of the clay. This young mail also carried off Mr. Mac far Ian's gold medal for the 
student of highest general proficiency ; for the assigning of which a searching examination 
by written questions and answers, without books or assistance of any kind, had been 
conducted for, vve believe, six days, for about five hours each day ; by this ordeal he had 
acquired a place much above all the other competitors. He also obtained a silver medal lor 
an essay respecting the Jews. — Friend of India . 

The annual examination of the General Assembly's school was held on Friday last, and 
was attended by many respectable English gentlemen and natives. 

The examiners and spectators were much pleased with the answers given to the several 
questions put to the scholars. The missionaries are worthy of boundless praise for the 
money they spend, and the labours they undertake for the benefit of all persons ; Mr. Alex- 
ander Duff especially, by the gift of knowledge, enlightens the eyes of many of the natives 
of this country; therefore the gratitude which the people of this country owe him is beyond 
measure inexpressible. * 

Some may say that the missionaries impart knowledge with the view 1 of bringing people 
under their* influence ; that is, their desire is to cause the professors of other religions to 
become Christians ; on this account, through the medium of an English education, they 
endeavour to engage the affections of their pupils in the worship of Christ. We also confess 
that it is indeed their great aim to bring people to embrace the religion of Christ, but the 
missionaries ought not to be reproached on this account, because all sects endeavour to 
convert others to their own religion. This practice it is well kuown exists even among Hindu 
sects, such as the Sliaktos and the Haisnobs, and others. The Hindus indeed do not. expend 
either money or labour to spread their religion, but the missionaries do this to the utmost of 
their ability, and are therefore worthy of the greater praise. Those whose children are 
educated in Mr. DufFs school, ought to think upon the many benefits which that kind- 
liearted and excellent gentleman has conferred upon them ; the parents are not put to the 
expense of a single pice for the education of their children ; that gentleman has gone about 
begging money in various countries, and expends it infilling the treasury of these children’s 
minds with the riches of knowledge. Now these riches may be employed by his pupils in 
the support of their families without being exhausted, and with care and reflection they may 
pass their days, in comfort. The parents of these scholars brought them into this world 
indeed, but Mr. Duff, by giving them the eyes of knowledge, has imparted to them the 
riches by which they can pass their time in comfort with their families, and having respect- 
fully invited them, he has delighted them by the impartation of inexhaustible riches. Where 
(2Q/A*P.) 3 g 4 can 
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.Appendix (i. cau they find such a benevolent friend as Mr. Duff ? Therefore the fathers and grandfathers 

— — of these children ought to call upon that gentleman, and by some mark of respect express 

their great gratitude . — Translated from the Jihashar for the Calcutta Christian Observer v- 


(C.) 

QUESTIONS and ANSWERS, &c. By Maiiendra Lal Basaa. 
SCRIPTURE THEOLOGY. 

1 Question. — What period of the world’s history is embraced by the Christian Scriptures? 

Answer. — The period of the world’s history embraced by the Christian Scriptures extends 

from the creation to the end of the world, as that history, in so far as it is touched upon, is 
either narrated or prophesied in the Jloly Scriptures. 

2 Q. With the histories of what chief empires of the world is the Bible connected ? and 
what advantage arises to us from such connexion ? 

A . — The chief empires of the world with whose histories the Bible is connected, arc 
Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Media, Persia and Syria; and the histories of all kingdoms and 
countries round about Judea are. more or less connected with the Bible history. The advan- 
tage that accrues to us from this connexion is more or less evidence in proof of the 
authenticity of the Bible. — (And if prophecy be included, evidence arises for the divine origin 
of the JJihle from the fulfilment of piophccies regarding Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Idumea. 
Tyre, &c.) 

il Q. — What were the peculiar characteristics of the Patriarchal Dispensation ? — ami 
who were the chief characters under it ? 

A . — Some peculiar characteristics in the patriarchal dispensation were:, that God himself 
from time to time made to the patriarchs a ft w simple revelations concerning Himself', His will, 
and His purposes, — which revelations descended orally through fhe line of the patriarchs. 
The chief characters under the patriarchal dispensation were Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob aud Joseph. 

4 Q. — What was the translation of Enoch calculated to teach bis cotemporaries ? 

A . — The translation of Enoch was calculated to teach his cotemporaries that there is a 
next world, and perhaps the resurrection of the body, and that God delights in righteousness. 

5 Q. — What was the grand characteristic of Abraham as a saint, and how was it illus- 
trated t 

A , — The grand characteristic of Abraham as a sairic was faith ; and it was illustrated 
thus : — he believed the promise of find, that Ue will give him a son when his wife was barren, 
and both he and she were old. And it was also illustrated when Abraham was about to oiler 
up his son of promise — (of whom it had been said by God that multitudes would come forth 
from this sou, and inherit the land of Canaan) — a burnt- offering to the Lord. 

G Q . — What was the immediate office, and what was the ultimate end of the Jewish 
Priesthood ? 

A . — The hereditary priesthood of the Jews was given by God to the Levites to preside 
over the spiritual economy of the people. It was to last as long as the Mosaic dispensation 
lasted ; and it prefigured, especially in the case of the high priest, the priesthood of our great 
High Priest, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

7 Q. — Wherein did the Jewish sacrifice of atonement differ from the sacrifices of the 
heathen ! 

* A . — The Jewish sacrifices were types of the great Sacrifice that w 7 as afterwards to he 
offered up: They were deemed of themselves to be insufficient to take away sin, but pointed 
out the coining Saviour. The heathen sacrifices bud nought of this meaning ; but were, 
thought of themselves sufficient to take away sin. 

8 Q. — AVI ml, makes the sacrifice of Christ sufficient for the redemption of sinners? 

A. -“Since Christ was God, and thcielbre independent, his sacrifice was acceptable unto 
the lather; and his sacrifice, being the s.ciifice of God, became infinite in value, aud 
therefore sufficient for the redemption of sinners. Christ himself was wholly without sin, 
and therefore no sacrifice became necessary for bis own sin. 

9 Q . — How may it be said that faith saves a sinner ? 

A. — Faith is the instrument whereby the benefits of salvation purchased by Christ and 
freely offered in the covenant of grace arc received by the sinner. It is the divinely-appointed 
instrument , not the cause, of man’s salvation. 

10 Q . — What, in few words, is the difference between Justification and Sanctification ? 

A . — Justification is the taking away of the guilt of sin. Sanctification is the taking away 
of its power . 

11 Q. — Wlmt is the connexion between Pardon and Heaven, and between Holiness and 

Heaven ? §&-. 

A.— -Pardon of sin gives title to one to enter heaven, and holiness^toand'j»rflp«a»_i win 
for the state of heaven. i 

12 Q. — What 
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12 What is repentance, in the fewest possible words? and what is Us use, seeing 
that men are forgiven through an atonement ? 

; J.v~Repentance is sorrow for past sin, and a turning away from it in future life. Its use 
is to make a man morally able to accept of salvation here, anil prepare him to enjoy in a 
heaven of holiness hereafter. 


CHRISTIAN EV1 DENCES. 

1 Q. — What is prophecy? 

A . — Prophecy is the foretelling of some future event or events above all that can be . 
foretold by the exercise of man’s natural powers. 

2 C2- — A history of Christ from the prophecies ? , 

A. — It was prophesied concerning Christ, that lie should be the seed of the virgin ; that 

lie should be. born in Bethlehem ; that the spirit of the Lord should rest upon him; that 
he should have the spirit of meekness, gentleness and righteousness ; that he shnulcf open 
the eyes of the blind, cause the dumb to speak, and the lame to leap as the hart; that he 
should suffer for the iniquity of the people ; that he should be led as a lamb before his 
shearers, and should not open his mouth ; that he should be put to death on the cross for 
sinners; that he should be buried with the rich; that lie should not suffer corruption ; that 
he should be a king; and “ the Lord our Righteousness.” In short, the character of Christ 
as a man, his character as a king, his office as the mediator, his miracles, his last sufferings 
and death, the nature of his person, and many other peculiarities in Iiis life when upon the 
earth ; and, lastly, his kingdom, the nature of that kingdom, the extent of that kingdom, 
were all subjects of prophecy. 

3 Q * — A succinct account of the argument for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament? 

A. — The New Testament is genuine; that is, written by the very persons whose names 
its several parts bear: because, I. There is no proof on the contrary. 11. The genuine- 
ness is proved from the Hebrew phraseology in the Greek New Testament. III. From 
the testimonies of the CJnistians of the first three centuries, who wore qualified to judge of 
the matter. IV. From tile quotations of the New Testament, in the works of writers from 
the middle of the first century clown to the prese nt time V. From early translations still 
existing. (And if uncomipt'jd preservation lie included) — VI. From the agreement of all 
manuscripts, all versions in all countries of the world. 

The New Testament is authentic; that is. it relates transactions that really happened : for, 
the enemies of the Gospel in the first centuries did not deny the facts of Gospel history, — 
neither the Jews nor the Gentiles ; when they had the best opportunity to know whether 
these were real facts, and the interest to disprove, if false. (Cel>us, a heathen philosopher, 
ascribed the miracles’ of Christ to magic; still he does not deny the reality of the 
miracles.) 

Secondly. The writers of the Gospels were eye-witnesses of the facts they relate. 

Thirdly. They were no enthusiasts. 

Fourthly. They were men of verity ; because, — 

(I.) There is internal evidence in their writings that they were so. 

(II.) They gave up their lives in attestation of these facts; suffering reproach, shame, 
ignominy, all earthly disadvantage. 

(III.) The heathen writers of the first centuries attested that these, men were honest; — 
as Lucian. * 

4 Q. — The evidence for the resurrection of Christ ? 

A . — There is abundant evidence that Christ really rose from the dead. The soldiers were 
watching at the sepulchre; and fear of life, and ihe call of duty, would not allow them 
to neglect watching. They were many, and therefore they could not all fall asleep. Tfie 
disciples could not steal the body for this guard ; besides, the disciples were men full of 
fear. If the Jew r s kept the body of Jesus, then, when the. disciples preached that he was 
risen from the dead, they would have produced his body : therefore, really Christ rose 
from the dead. (If the history of Christ be authentic, then we may believe his resurrection, 
simply because the disciples said they saw Christ, after his crucifixion, and ate and talked 
with him.) * 

5 Q. — State, and answer, Hume’s objections to miracles ? 

Am — Our expei ience of the veracity of human testimony, says Mr. Hume, is variable ; 
but our experience of the uniformity of nature’s sequences is invariable; therefore, since 
a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, which are invariable, no human testimony 
can make us believe the taking place of a miracle; for, says he, testimony may* be fabe; 
the laws of nature cannot vary. This is a fallacious argument. It is a petitio principii. 
For, he ought to have proved that the laws of nature hat e never varied . We say there has 
been variation when miracles took place; he says no; let }|jin prove so. This he does not; 
he takes it for granted. Again, we say, that the testimony of a sane honest man in reference 
to facts which he saw is invariably true; whereas he would lead his readers to think that 
every kind of human testimony is variably true; may be true or not. Again, we say God 
is not bound never to ptoduce an effect directly by his power, but by the inferlerence 
of physical or instrumental causes, even when the spiritual necessities of his intellectual 
(20; 3 H creatures 
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creatures require that, interference. Again, if Revelation be necessary, and if Revelation 
be made, it can be made in no other way than by a miracle. Therefore, Hume's objection 
has no weight. < 

f> Q . — Answer the objection to the destruction of the Oaiiaanites? 

A . —The Canaanites were an idolatrous people, impious rebels ; wherefore, God might 
justly cut them off; and if in punishing them Hertiade the Israelites the instruments, where 
is the injustice? 

7 Q . — The argument for the Bible from the character of Christ? 

-4. — Never did a man live upon the earth as Christ. He was without sin. His life was 
holy, full of good works. Such a character, such a life never entered even the imagination 
of man. Such a man must therefore be what r he said concerning himself : “ 1 am come 
from God, and the words 1 speak, they are of the Father;” wherefore this is truth. There- 
fore, Christianity is true. 

8 Q. from the character and condition of his apostles ? 

-4 .—--The apostles were poor unlearned men, and yet they have left behind them a philo- 
sophy better than .ill philosophy of men ; a code of morality purer far than all other codes 
existing in the world. How could this be, but for their divine inspiration ! Again, the apostles 
were subject to persecution, shame, deaths; all manner of evil under the sun for the sake of 
delivering their testimony. Still they did deliver it even unto death, making their life one 
continued line of devotion, prayer, teaching, preaching and testifying unto all that Christ 
was the Son of God. I low could this be but because these men were honest ! The apostles 
preached what they believed themselves ; what they themselves acted upon. 

0 Q. from the inward witness ? 

,1. — There is much evidence in the voice of our minds, speaking secretly that Christianity 
is divine. We arc struck with the coincidence between the description of human nature 
in the Bible, and that nature as we experience ourselves. We are struck with the fitness 
of the Saviour offered in the? Gospel. XV c feel inwardly the need nf salvation, the necessity 
of which the Bible takes for granted. XV of eel inwardly the? necessity of regeneration; we 
read in the Bible of the Regenerator — the Holy Spirit of God. And after we become 
Christians, however weak, olily if sincere, we feel just as the Bible presupposes we. shall 
feel. The truth of the Bible then is as easily felt as the tru*h of the existence? of the. food 
which we take. Then a man fee Is the power nf the Gospel, livery day the Gospel becomes 
to him truer and truer, if absolute truth can ever become mote true. This is evidence for 
the tiuth of the Bible in ourselves. It is the strongest species of evidence to sincere 
Christians. No man can become, such but he that, is renewed by the IJuly Ghost, and all 
this evidence is derived from His influence upon the spirit of man ; therefore, the Holy Spirit 
of God may emphatically be called the inward witness. 

lu Q. from its (.fleets on society where received an blit. 

A ..- — If Christianity were universally followed, earth would become? heaven. Look on the 
character of a true Christian: suppose all men were true Christians; say whether or not, 
then, men would resemble angels: whereas now they resemble devils. Look on the actual 
effects of Christianity us far ns it, is received, how good and happy are these, effects ! Could 
then Christianity be the production of liars? of wicked men ? No. It must have conic 
from the God of truth, as it professes. 

11 Q . — Contrast Christianity and Hinduism ? 

A . — The learned theology of the Hindus acknowledges as its supreme God a qualityless 
being, mm-moral, who is neither our Creator, nor Preserver, nor Governor. Jn fact, this 
theology is metaphysical nonsense. By this, man must, leave the world, go into the jungles, 
and there render himself a passionless being as a stone. If universally followed, children 
would not be born ; the world would be destroyed. What ! shall we compare Christianity 
with this? Christianity raises man to his true honour, to glory; refines his moral nature; 
a*ul instead of cutting oil' man’s passions, sanctifies and purifies them ; in one word, turns 
an immoral, wicked, devilish world into a paradise, which contains a human species, 
enlightened, purified and sanctified, and living in universal and immortal love, and joy and 
happiness. Popular Hinduism is the mother of ignorance, superstition, vice, ‘wickedness 
and misery. It is gross idolatry. Neither this nor the other can be compared with 
Chriitiamiy. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 

1 Q. — Brief sketch of the history, so far as known to u«, of the antediluvian world ? 

A . — In the beginning God created the Heaven and Earth out of nothing. Then he 
created all vegetables and animals upon the earth, mini being created last. Adam was the 
fir*t man; Eve the first woman, made out of Adam. Adam transgressed the command merit 
of God by eating I It#; forbidden fruit, through the instrumentality of Eve his wile, beguiled 
i>y Satan* God therefore cast them off from the garden of Eden, Adam's transgression 
brought death upon the world, and all our wo. Cain and Abel were the first sons of Adam 
and Eve. Cain was a bad man; but Abel was a good man. They both made offerings to 
God ; Cain offered fruits, and Abel a lamb. Cain was rejected ; but Abel was accepted. 
Cain therefore slew Abel. God also on this account punished Cain even in this life. Gain s 
descendants were great artists. Seth was another son of Adam and Eve. Enoch* one of 

,-r L«ii 
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his descendants, was received up to heaven, because be walked with God. The world 
became more and more wicked, and therefore God destroyed it with a flood, yet after long 
forbearance. Noah, who preached righteousness to a wicked world, was saved, with all 
his family, from the flood by an ark of his own making, which occupied him 120 years. 

2 Q, — Give an account, of the Argonautic expedition, distinguishing what is probably true 

from what is clearly fabulous? ’ * 

A . — The Argonautic expedition was undertaken by Jason, a Grecian chief, who sailed 
the Euxine and brought from Colchis the daughter of the king. This is probably the truth. 
There is also mixed with it much that is fabulous about the golden ram and fleece. 

3 Q . — The war of Troy — probable date — chief leaders on both sides? 

A . — The war of Troy took place between* the Greeks find Trojans. Its probable date 
is 1184 1C G. Chief leaders on the side of the Greeks were Agamemnon, Achilles, Ajax; * n 
the side of the Trojans, Hector, Paris. 

4 Q . — Wiiut were the chief of the Grecian states, who were their law-givers, and what, 
were the chief distinctions in the characters of their people ? 

A. — Sparta, Athens, Thebes. Lycurgus was the law-giver of Spatta, Draco and Solon 
those of Athens. The Spartans were a race of hard, robust warriors, simple, not much 
civilized. The Athenians were a civilized, refined, and rather a luxurious people, and their 
chief strength consisted in their navy, as that of the Spartans in laud forces. 

5 Q. —Helots — who ? 

A. — The 1 Idols were the slaves of the Spartans. They were conquered by the Spartans 
and reduce* 1 to slavery. 

6 Q. — Name the chief countries governed by Cyrus ? 

A. — Cyrus’s empire was all that vast territory between the Caspian Sea, Persian Gulf, 
India, and the Mediterranean Sea. The chief countries were Media, Babylonia, Lydia 
and Syria. 

7 Q . — What mention is made of Cyrus in Scripture ? 

A . — Cyrus let out the Jews from captivity from Babylon. 

8 Q. — What was the origin of the war between the Greeks and Persians ? 

As — The Greeks colonized into many parts of Asia Minor; such as Ionia, Avdia, Doris. 
Petty disputes happened between these colonies and the Persians, and they were carried Lo 
the mother country, Greece. 

U (}. — Hattie of Leuctra — -between whom fought — date, result? 

A.— The battle of Leuctra was fought between Epumiuondas, the Theban general, ami 
the Spartan*. Its date, is about 376 B. C. The Thebans were victorious, and thus liberated 
themselves from the Spartan yoke, under which they had for some time groaned. 

10 Q. — Battle of the Granicus — do. ! 

A . — The battle at the River Granicus was fought between Alexander and the Persians. 
Its date is about 330 11. C. 

11 Q . — Short sketch of the career of Alexander ? 

A . — Alexander was the greatest military commander of antiquity- He whs young when 
lie entered Persia inarms. 1 1 is career was thus : — He c tossed the Hellespont, fought at Gr.i- 
nieus, traversed Asia. Minor, fought at Issus, traversed Syria, Palestine, went to Egypt, 
returned to the heart of Persia, fought at Arbella, went to Pcrsepolis and burnt it ; sat upon 
the throne of Darius, came near the Caspian Sea, fought lor sometime with the Scythians, 
came to Gubul, fought with Hindu princes, returned, on account of rain and the murmurs of 
his troops, moved down the Indus, passed through Gcdrosia and other southern provinces of 
Persia, became very intemperate in the way, died of a fever at Babylon caused by that 
intemperance. He was everywhere victorious in this career. 

12 Q. — List of the Persian kin^s from Cyrus to the extinction of the monarchy ? 

A. — Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, Xerxes II., Darius 
Artaxerxes II., Artaxerxes III., Darius Oodomanus. 

13 Q. — How was the empire of Alexander divided at his death ? 

*7. — The empire of Alexander on his death was divided into -four parts among bis gene- 
rals. Ptolemy received Egypt; Selcuous, Western Asia ; Antigonus received Asia Minor ; 
Cassauder, Macedon. 

14 Q. — What led to the residence of many Jews in Egypt in the fourth century B. C. ; 
and what fact in reference to the transmission of the Old Testament Scriptures is count ctod 
with this ? 

A. — After the death of Alexander, the kings of Egypt and the Seleucidm were inv- lvi d 
in disputes with each other. Judea was torn with these disputes. It successively fell into 
the hands of the kings of Egypt or the Seleucidae. One of the Ptolemies conquered the 
Jews when they rose up against him, carried them captive to Alexandria, and there the Old 
Testament was translated into the Greek language by seventy persons B. C. 280, 

15 Q . — Name the kings of Rome, with the conjoint length of their reigns; and mention 
which of them was a Grecian by birth ? 

A. — There were seven kings of Rome: Romulus, Numa, Tullus Hostilhus, Ancus Mai this, 
Tarquin, Tullus Servillius, Tarquin Superbus. Rome was built 752 B. C. ; Tarquin was 
banished B.C. 509. The conjunct length of their reigns was 243 years. Tarquin the First 
was a Grecian by birth. 

(20. App.) 3 H 2 Q.— Iloratii 
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1 fl Q. — Horatii and Ouriatii — story of ? 

A . — In the reign of Tullus Hostilius a war happened between the Romans and the 
Sabines. On one occasion it was decreed that victory would be decided by the fight of 
champions. Three persons called Curiatii were selected on the side of the Sabines, three 
called Horatii on the side of the Romans, In this fight the Horatii were eventually 
victorious. # 

17 Q. — Licinian Rogations, — what ? s 

A . — The Licinian Rogations were the laws of Licinus, a celebrated Homan. He said that 
none could become a senator who had not been a tribune, and had held other public offices 
in the state ; that six military tribunes should be chosen annually. See . 

IS Q. — Second Punic war — cause — date of commencement and termination / 

A . — The second Punic war arose out of the siege of Saguntum, in Spain, which siege was 
laid by Hannibal, the Carthaginian general. The people of Saguntum called the Romans 
for aid, and the Romans proudly ordered the Carthaginians to raise the siege. The Car- 
thaginians did not hear their word. This was the origin of the second Punic war. It com- 
menced about B. C. 240, and ended about B. C. 218. 

19 (| — Battle of Cannic, — between whom fought, — date, — result ? 

A . — Battle of Camv«n was fought between Hannibal and the Romans, B. C. 224. In this 
Ilauuibal was victorious, and almost became master of Italy. 

20 Cl, — Destruction of Carihage — short account of? 

A . — In the third Punic war Carthage was besieged by the Romans; and the Cartha- 
ginians being greatly distressed, sought for terms of peace, which were offered, indeed, by 
the Roman general, but were too severe for them, imy, rather insulting. The; Carthaginians, 
therefore, resolved to hold out to the last. They, however, notwithstanding the readiness 
with which all ranks of the people, nay, the women also, lent their aid to defend it, were, 
unable to defend the city. In this plight, they set Carthage on fire, and consumed them- 
selves and all theirs in the flames. 

21 Q. — What was the step by which Csesar commenced the civil war? 

A . — Before the civil war between Caesar and Pouipoy, Caesar was governor of Gaul, and 
Potnpey was the first man in Rome. Some petty quarrels about receiving tribunesbip, when 
out of the capital, were, in truth, the cause of the civil war. But tile first evident step in this 
war was Caesar’s crossing a river in the north of Italy at the head of an army, which, accord- 
ing to Roman laws, should not he crossed over under such circumstances without orders 
from the senate or chief men in Rome. 

22 Q. — Name the members of the first and second triumvirates l 

A . — Caesar; Pouipey and Oassus were the members of the first triumvirate. Octavius, 
Antony and Lepidus of the second. 

23 Q. — Give an account of Pompey’s last battle ? 

A . — This battle was fought at Pharsalia in Thessaly, between Caesar and Pornpey. 
Oesar’s troops were hardy warriors; Pompey’s beautiful youths. Caesar was victorious in 
this battle. 

24 Q. — Battle of Actium, — date, — leaders, — results? 

A . — The battle of Actium was a naval engagement between Octavius and Antony. Its 
date is about B. C. 20 . Octavius was victorious in this battle, and Antony fled to Egypt- 

25 Q. — Christ’s birth — how long after the building of Rome ? 

A. — Rome was built B. C. 752. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

* 

* 1 Q. — Give a definition of Political Economy ? 

A . — The grand object of Political Economy is wealth. It treats of the laws which regu- 
late the production and distribution of wealth ; more especially the natural laws ; but also, 
though not peculiarly, the social laws . 

2 Q . — Give a definition of w ealth ? 

A. — Anything that possesses value yi exchange is wealth. 

3 Q . — What is the origin of wealth ? 

A. — Labour, whether mental or bodily, w hether directly by the hands, or indirectly by 
instruments, is the origin of wealth. 

4 Q. — Give instances showing Hint mere fertility of soil does not ensure wealth ? 

A . — Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, Syria and Palestine, some of the most fertile countries 
in the world, contain poor and miserable inhabitants, showing that mere fertility of soil dpcs 
not ensure wealth. 

5 Q. — What are the two branches of Political Economy ? 

A. — Political Economy divides itself into two branches; the one treats of the laws which 
regulate the production , the other of those which regulate the distribution of wealth. 

6 Q. — Enumerate the circumstances which increase the efficiency of labour ? 

A . — I. Knowledge. II. Division of labour. III. Exchange. IV. Accumulation of 

capital. V. Securitv of property. 

7 Q.— Give 
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7 Q« — Give some examples illustrating the influence of knowledge in furthering indi- 
vidual and national prosperity ? 

A. — A common -peasant of Great Britain is far more comfortable and happy than a prince 
among the. poor and miserable races^ in the interior and east of Africa, illustrating in a clear 
manner the influence of knowledge in furthering individual prosperity. Again, the people of 
a small and comparatively barren island of ^rent Britain are probably the richest, surely the 
most powerful nation upon the earth ; while the people of Hindustan, a country fifteen times, 
or probably more times, as large as the whole of Great Britain, are, compared to the British, 
a poor and powerless race, illustrating clearly the influence of knowledge in furthering 
national prosperity. Contrast, also, the stale of the United States now , inhabited by an 
enlightened nation, with the state of the same country when the poor and miserable Indian 
dwelt amidst its huge forests. 

8 Q .— What is the duty of Hindus with reference to the increase of knowledge ? 

A. The duty of the Hindus, with reference to the increase of knowledge, is evidently 
this, that they pan for the education they receive; that, they should make a yeneral spirit in 
them to value education and pay for it. It is also I he duty of educated Hindus to reduce 
their knowledge to practice . 

9 Q . — W hat are the natural circumstances most favourable to the cultivation of knowledge ! 

A.— -Some of these circumstances are those connected with the localities of particular 

countries. A people dwelling near the sea, for example, would probably become acquainted 
with navigation far sooner, and better acquainted with it, than a people dwelling in an 
inland country. But the natural circumstances most favourable to the cultivation of know- 
ledge arc those connected with the increase of population ; which at once supplies the motives 
to improve the arts of life for increased sustenance, and the means to carry into full accomplish- 
ment these motives, in the exercise of more numerous and vigorous talents surely to be found 
among a more numerous people. 

10 Q . — Give proofs of the beneficial effects of the division of labour f 

A.~ If la hour were divided, the same quantity of work would be done far sooner, and 
done in a far better manner, than if one person, even if it were possible for one person to do 
it, did the same work, taking to himself as many number of times as there was number of 
persons in the division of labour. For example, a (/renter quantity of work would be done, 
and done in a far better trap, by 10 persons in six days, than if one person Inborn cd for 00 
days. Those are some proofs of the beneficial effects of the division of labour. Division 
o< labour also leads to the invention of machinery ; facilitates exchange; reduces the price 
of commodities; increases the amount of capital far sooner and infinitely more powerfully 
than if there were no such division. In fact, the beneficial effects of the division of labour 
are incalculable. 

11 Q ■— Wliat arc the original causes of division of labour? 

A . — Tim otiyinal causes of the division of labour are to be traced in the diversities of the 
mental endowments and bodily structure of natural inclinations, tastes which prevail among 
men. 

1 2 Q . — Wluit circumstances limit the division of labour ? 

A. — The market limits the division of labour. 

13 Q . — What circumstances facilitate and extend division of labour ? 

A. — The increase of the market ex tends division of labour; or, which is the same thing, 
increase of population facilitates and extends division of labour. 

14 Q. — What is meant by territorial division of labour ? 

A . — By territorial division of labour we mean the division of labour in different territories, 
in making different kinds of articles for which those countries are respectively fitted. 

15 Q — Give instances showing the advantages of mutual intercourse between different 
countries ? 

-'1. — Thus, the mutual intercourse between Britain and India does good to both th gse 
countries. The people of Britain receive rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, from Hindustan, aim 
return in tjieir stead all kinds of cutlery and prepared doth. Britain gives to France her 
cutlery ; France returns Britain her wine. Now, if there were no intercourse between Britain 
and any other country, she could never have been supplied with rice, sugar, cotton. And 
India, on the other hand, could never have received such cutlery. And even if it were pos- 
sible, without mutual intercourse, the articles which are now received from foreign countries 
would then have been raised at home in smaller quantity, more laboriously , to be sold at a 
greater price . 

10 Q. — What consequences would follow from free trade in corn, and whether would they 
on the whole prove beneficial or the contrary ! 

A . — If the trade of corn were free, the price of corn being much lowered, hinds at home 
which raise corn at a greater price must lie uncultivated. For none will raise corn in his own 
land in order to suffer loss by the raising of that corn. The agricultural party would thus 
sutler exceedingly. But persons then would more intensely bend their attention to manufac- 
tures . I think, it would have been better if there were no such restrictions on corn trade. 
But the abolition of these restrictions at present? all at once, would do good in one way, 
evil in another. 'The question is difficult whether that abolition would prove beneficial or 
not. Probabiy, for some time it would be injurious were it now to take place, but afterwards 
beneficial . 

(20. Arp.) 
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17 Q . — Whsit are the circumstances which have led all nations to adopt the use of money? 

A . — Money is the medium of exchangp. And since exchange is necessary for the formation 

of society, us well sis its comfort and happiness, exchange existed as soon as men formed them- 
selves into society. Now if there be exchange, it is necessary that there be some medium of 
exchange. Take an example. A person is a shoemaker, another is a keeper of herds, a 
third is a butcher. How shall these exchange their articles with advantage without a 
medium? The butcher wants a pair of shoes, and goes to the shoemaker, but the latter says 
he has no need of the butcher's articles. The keeper of herds goes to the shoemaker, but he 
says he has no need of herds. Now how can exchange under these circumstances take 
place ? Besides, had the shoemaker need of the articles of both these persons, his one pair 
of shoes might he equal in value to \ rd cow of the herdsman. Hut the herdsman does 
.not wish to divide his cow. How then can there be exchange ? Difficulties like these, in their 
various nature, and of greater or less amount, led all nations to adopt money as the medium 
of exchange. "■ 

18 Q.-— What are the advantages of employing* the precious metals ? 

A.- -The precious metals have much value in small parts; are divisible considerably; and 
any number of pieces of metal can be made exactly equal; are enduring, not worn out by use 
like doth; are steady in value (steady, not exactly fixed, but nearly so) at different- times and 
in different places. 

19 Q . — How have governments often endeavoured to pay their debts ? 

A . — They have done so by changing the former real value of coined money, and giving an 
arbitrary value on a smaller coin, for their own interests. Thus the governments of Britain 
and France robbed (we may say) their subjects. An English pound at present is much less 
in hulk than what it was. 

*20 Q. — Show how a nation may have too much money ? 

A . — If money be nut circulated, if it he not used; if it he kept in the house in the same 
manner as some fine stones are kept hidden forages in some dark caverns; — if such be the 
state of money in any country, that country has too much money. 

21 Q. — How many kinds of paper-money are there? 

A. — Three; namely, hills of exchange, promissory notes, and notes issued by banks. 

22 Q . — -What advantages are derived from paper-money ? 

A . — Paper-money evidently facilitates exchange ; being itself a medium of exchange ; and 
since it answers the same purposes, in many cases, as metal-money, a great advantage arises 
out of this. The 'medium of exchange is enlarged by the introduction of paper-money. And 
as a medium of exchange metal -money itself is of so much value. 

2:1 Q . — Are bank-notes any addition to the national wealth, or arc they not ? 

A. — Bank-notes are. an addition to national wealth it* the same manner as metal- 
money. If rupees, without any reference to the various important uses into which the silver 
of the rupees may he turned, form a part of national wealth, bank-notes, though not in the 
same degree as rupees, hut still in the same manner , are an addition to national wealth. 

24 Q . — Give a definition nf capital ? 

A . — Capital is something to profit with . For example, the shoes in the shoemaker’s shop 
are Ins capital. 

2:> Q . — Mention some of the chief advantages of accumulation ? 

A. — Without accumulation of capital the state of the increase of wealth is by no means 
good. The increase of wealth, the increase of the comforts and happiness of a nation are 
therefore the chief advantages of the accumulation of capital. 

20 Q — What are the chief sources of accumulation ? 

A. — Profits are the chief sources of accumulation. 

27 Q. — What, inference with regard to accumulation would you draw from a permanent and 
universal fall of profits ? 

A . — We shall infer l*‘S$ accumulation of capital , as appears from the last answer. 

28 Q . — Besides the materials for saving, what else must there be to raise a country to 
commercial prosperity i 

A . — barge, profits, or at least no less rule of profits. 

29 Q. —What is the only circumstance connected with the acceleration of the progress of 
wealth with which governments can advantageously interfere ? 

A . — Security of property. 

30 Q. — Prove the necessity of appropriation in order that a community may increase in 
prosperity ! 

A. — -If there were no appropriation, no man would labour for the common stock; nay, will 
scarcely labour at all, except by force. This will appear from the lying of lands uncultivated 
which belong to ua pet sons exclusively . Wherefore, appropriation is necessary that men may 
labour, and" labour hard in pursuit of their own happiness, while truly they arc increasing 
national wealth and prosperity. 

31 Q — What are the advantages of Appropriation ? 

A . — The answer to this question has been anticipated briefly in the preceding answer. 

32 Q. — Give examples proving that Governments have often proved false to the trust 

reposed in them? # . . 

A. — As it is in Turkey in Europe especially, where all the houses in which the P®°P*® 
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dwell belong to the Saltan, who constantly robs his rich subjects of all their property. This 
is always done in an arbitrary government when the king is tyrannical, or when the chief men 
of the country are covetous. Examples of the unfaithfulness of governments in this respect 
are to be found in the history of almost every nation. 

33 Q . — Give arguments against slavery derived from the arguments in favour of the security 
of property / 

A . — If it be proper that men's property should be secure , why is it improper that mens 
persons should be secure, that men’s liberty of thought and body be secure, as far ag it is 
man’s prerogative to be so free ? ** 

34 Q . — Are there any arguments against the institution of caste, as it exists among 
the Hindus, to be derived from this subject ?, 

A • — Yes. For, why should a man be bound to a certain kind of occupation ? Why should 
not a man of low caste — if he be able to do things appropriated to men of higher caste — 
why should- lie not do them? Why should not a man’s choice of trade be secure? Why 
should there be no liberty of thought and action ? of trade and traffic? Whv should one 
of great mental endowments be forced. to be a cooly merely because he happens to be one 
of low caste ! r 

35 Q. — Does security of property injure the poor? or the contrary ? 

A . — It blesses the poor. 

33 Q . — What kind of value is it with which Political Economy has to do? 

A . — It is the value in exchange. Air has much value, because we live thereby; but the 
political economist has nothing to do with this value. 

37 (£. — In what does the value of a commodity consist ? 

A . — The value of a commodity is its rclaliru to all other commodities in as far as the 
former may be exchanged for any of the latter. 

38 Q . — What is the least unfit standard of the value of a commodity ? 

A . — Its price. 

3U Q. — Sho.v the advantages of the standard alluded to ? 

.7.— The advantages of the standard is, that price is comparatively steady. 

10 Q . — What determines temporarily the price of commodities? 

/I.— -Tlie relation of demand and supply determines temporarily the price of commodities. 

•11 Q . — In wlr.it do all permanent variations in price originate ? 

. I. — (osf. of production* 

4J. Cj.— What land pays no rent to the landlord ) 

-*1. — ' The worst iaud that is cultivated ; the land of the least fertility. 

43 (£. — Give, a general cvpression for rent ? 

A . — limit is something given to the landlord whose land is not hast fertile , whose land 
is of greater fertility than many other lands cultivated. 

44 Q . — Prove, that rent is not a constituent element of price ? 

A . — Kent; is not in the least affected by price. For it originates with the degree of fer- 
tility of some land as superior to the fertility of other lands, and is regulated entirely hv 
the relation of the degree of fertility of that land with the fertility of other lands, superior 
or inferior. Supposa land of the least fertility given by a landlord to a farmer for cultiva- 
tion ; and suppose the price of the produce of that land is great, the firmer pays nothing 
to the landlord on account of greater price. He would give some rent, however, if worse 
lands were cultivated. Rent, however, affects price. 

45 Q . — What determines the market rate of wages ? 

A . — The relation between the supply of labour and the demand of the capitalist at the 
time. 

4.(5 Q . — What influence on wages is produced by the relation between capital and 
population ? 

A . — [f capital remains the same ; then, if population increase, and consequently the 
labourers increase, wages fall ; and if labourers decrease, wages rise. Again, if’ population 
and consequently the number of labourers remains the same, then if capital increases, 
wages lire; if capital decreases, wages fall. 

47 Q m — What is the only salutary check by which population may be kept down to the 
level of subsistence? 

A . — That salutary check refraining from marriage under the guidance, of moral 
restraint.. 

48 Q m — Whether are the effects of machinery on the whole injurious or advantageous as 
regards wages ? 

-4. — 1 he effects of machinery on wages tire advantageous on the. whole, though not 
immediately and in carry way. 

•10 Q. — What, are the two rates of wages called ? 

_7. — I. Necessary wages, the least by which a man can live; II. Wages, which the 
habits, manners, customs of any country make it almost necessary for the labourers of that 
country to have. 

50 Q . — .What equalizes the profits of capital ? * 

A. — Wages. 

(20. Arp.) 3 h 4 « Q- What 
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51 Q . — What is the natural tendency of profits ? 

A — Their tendency is to fall. 

.V2 Q . — What circumstances may temporarily check the natural tendency of profits? 

A . — increase of population, and consequently fall of wages as when combined with rent; 
or abundance of capital, and a small number of capitalists ; or the impulse given to one 
branch of trade not followed by many persons, or other circumstances of a temporary 
character. 


LOQIC. 

X Q. — What are the parts into which Zeno’s work on Logic are divided, and which of 
them properly belongs to logic ? 

A . — Zeno’s logic was divided into three parts; the first treated of sequences, the second 
was reasoning as carried on in dialogues, and the third contained a method of wrangling, 
whereby one could confound anybody. The second of these parts properly belongs to 
logic. 

2 Q . — State and refute Mr. Locke's objections to logic ? 

A . — Mr. Locke says, that there are many persons who can reason well who know not 
logic. To this it may be answered that, though a man can do something practically, 
surely it is desirable and important that he know the theory of what he does. Every one 
will consent to this, that if one be naturally fitted to be a musician, it is essential that lie 
should learn the science. Why then should that not be studied, which is the science or 
theory of reasoning, only because some persons without logic can reason well ? Again, says 
Mr. Locke, the popular and common method of reasoning is simple, hut the syllogistic 
method is unnatural, confused, obscure. This objection has no weight.. For, the syllogistic 
reasoning is not one peculiar method of reasoning different from many others; but it is 
the form into which uU correct reasoning may be reduced. Again, it is not necessary that, 
in order to make our reasoning logical, we should have syllogisms, and syllogisms only, in 
our arguments; it is enough that our reasoning may be reduced into the syllogistic form. 

M Q . — Wlmt. is Dr. Watts’s error ! « 

A . — Dr. Watts supposed that logic included all science ; that logic was the instrument to 
lead us to trui h of every sort. Metaphysics, and other sciences relating to the mind, were, 
by this philosopher, considered as parts of logic. 

4 Q . — Whether is logic concerned with the subject about which we are reasoning, or 
the manner in which the process is conducted t 

A . — Logic is concerned with the wanner of the reasoning process which we carry on, and 
that alone ; not the subjects about which we reason. 

5 Q — What is the proper province of logic ? 

A. — The province of logic is to show us whether the reasoning process be sound whether 
there be no mistake in the way in which one proposition is deduced from another nr others, 
and nothing more- It Iras nothing to do with the subjects about which we reason; its 
olliee and only oliice is to show us true reasoning ; not correct or true things reasoned 
about. 

• 

fl Q . — IIow many operations of the mind arc there in every process of argumentation, 
and what are they ? 

*4. — Three: Simple Apprehension ; Judgment; Reasoning. 

7 Q . — What is the mind engaged in doir.g in each of these operations? 

-A.—*- In Simple Apprehension the. mind is employed in conceiving objects ; in Judgment, 
it is employed in comparing those objects; in Reasoning, it is employed in deducing one 
truth J-ro/i# another truth respecting those objects. 

■*' 8 Q . — Exhibit bv a tree the various branches of the predicates with their subordinate 
divisions ? 



n?Qfie#r/£s 


0 Q.— What is Judgment ? 

A . — Judgment is that operation of the mind by which we compare things whether they 
agree or disagree. 

10 Q . — What is a proposition, and what arc its constituent parts ? 

A . — A proposition is judgment expressed in words ; the subject, predicate and the copula 
ore its constituent parts. 

11 <2. — What 


• Tho answer does, not give the subordinate divisions of the properties. 
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11 Q . — What are the several classes of propositions? Appendix <5L 

A . — Propositions are either universal or particular, positive or negative, pure or modal, 

hypothetical or jcategorical. 

12 Q.— What are the four great classes, and by what symbols are they denoted ? 

A * — These four great classes are, universal positives, particular positives, universal nega- 
tives, particular negatives, denoted by the symbols A. I. E. O. 

13 Q. — What are the rules to be observed with regard to distribution? 

A . — These rules are : that nil universal* distribute the subject ; that all negatives distri- 
bute the predicate , 

14 Q . — What is Subalternation ? and the maxims laid down in reference to it ? 

A . — Subalternation is the deducing of*a particular proposition from a universal one. 

The maxims laid down in reference to it are the following: (I.) If the universes be true, 
the particulars will also he true ; (II.) If the particulars be false, the universals will also be 
false; (III.) That both the universals and the particulars may be together true or false. 

15 Q. — What is Conversion f and ivhac are ‘the three kinds of it? 

A . — Conversion takes place when the terms of a proposition are changed, and yet the 
truth of the matter of the proposition remains unaltered. The three kinds of conversion 
are simple conversion , conversion per accidens } conversion by contraposition . 

16 Q . — What are the three kinds of opposition, and when do these take place ? 

A. — Contradictory opposition , contrmy opposition and sub-contrary opposition . The first 
kind take place between two propositions, when the one is universal , and the other parti- 
cular ; the one positive , and the other negative. The second kind take place when both the 
propositions are universal , but the one positive, and the other negative . The third kind take 
place when both propositions are particular , but the one positive, and the other negative . 

17 Q . — What does the third part of logic treat of? 

A . — Of reasoning or syllogisms. 

18 Q . — What is a syllogism ? 

A . — Syllogisms are reasoning embodied in words, placed according to a certain order. 

19 Cl . — What are the constituent parts of a syllogism ? 

A . — The premises aiul the conclusion. There are two premises, tin? major and the minor. 

20 Q -~ What are the two axioms on which the validity of affirmative and negative con- 
clusions depends ? 

A. — I. That if two terms agree with the same third , they will a^ree with each other 
II. That if of two terms, one agree with the third, and the other disagree with ihcjww?, they 
will disagree with each other. 

21 Q . — What are the six rules laid down for the construction of syllogisms ? 

A . — Those six rules arc the following : I. 'I hat the middle term will at least be once dis- 
tributed in the premises. II. That no term should be distributed in the conclusion which was 
not distributed in the promises. III. That from two negative premises no conclusion can be 
drawn. IV. That if one of tin: promises he negative, the conclusion will be negative. 

V. That from tu-o particular premises no conclusion can be drawn. VI. That if one of the 
premises be particular, the conclusion will also be particular. 

q . — How manv figures of syllogisms are there ? and what are their distinguishing 
characteristics? 

A , — There are four figures. In tire first figure, the middle term is the subject of the major 
premise, and the predicate of the minor. In the second figure, the middle term is the predi- 
cate of both the premises. In the third figure, the middle term is the subject of both the 
premises. In tiro fourth figure, the middle term is made the predicate of the major and the 
subject of the minor premises. 

23 Q . — How many possible modes of syllogisms are there, and what are their distinguishing 

characteristics ? , ' » 

A. There are 04 possible modes; but of these only 24 remain after the application of the 

six rules lpid down above. But five of these 24 are useless, therefore there remain 1 U. But 
of these 1 1 are the principal. 

04 Q. How manv of the legitimate modes arc admissible under each figure? and how 

many legitimate conclusive modes are there 1 

A’: In the first figure 4, in the second 5, in the third 7, in the fourth 5 ; 11 of these modes 

are conclusive. 

05 Q. What, is the difference between ostensive reduction and rvducio ad impossible? 

A . — By ostensive reduction we reduce in the first figure a syllogism of any other figure (or 

what may be called improper mode), and draw a conclusion in the first figure which is the 
same as the conclusion in the other figuie, or which is implied in the lut»er. By reducio ad 
impossible we do not prove the truth of the conclusion directly, but prove in the first figure 
that the contradictory of the conclusion of an improper mood \$ false — cannot he hue. 

20 Q.— -What is a conditional syllogism ? 

A. A conditional syllogism is that in which the major premise is conditional, thus: — 

if <.’n* 8 »r were a tyrant, he ut- erred death (conditional). 

But Cmsar teas a tyrant. 

Therefore Ctesar deserved death. 

(20. App.) 3 I 


27 Q.— What 
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27 Q. — What are the two rules applying to conditional propositions, and upon which con 
ditional syllogisms are founded ? 

A . — These two rules are the following: I. If in the conditional proposition the first part 
or the antecedent be true , the last part or consequent must also be true. II. If the consequent 
be false, the antecedent must bo false. 

28 Q . — Wluit arc the two rules with regard to the validity of the conclusion which are to 
be observed in conditional syllogisms ? 

20 Q. — What is the difference between a conditional and a disjunctive syllogism ? 

A . — The definition of a conditional syllogism has already been given (Ans. 26.) A dis- 
junctive syllogism is that in which one of the premises is a disjunctive proposition, thus: — 
This man is either a liar or a deceived .person (disjunctive proposition). 

He is not a liar. 

Therefore he is a deceived person. 

Q . — Give an example of a disjunctive syllogism ! 

A . — (See Ans. 29.) 

3 1 Q . — Show how the following hypothetical syllogism may be reduced to a categorical : — - 

If the founder of Christianity and his followers passed their lives in labours, dangers 
and sufferings, in attestation of the miraculous history contained in our Scrip- 
tures, that history must be true. 

But they did pass their lives in labours, dangers and sufferings, in attestation of the 
history contained in our Scriptures. 

Therefore, that history must be true. 

A , — The case of the founder of Christ ianity and his followers passing their lives in labours, 
dangers and sufferings, in attestation of the miraculous history delivered in the 
Scriptures, is the case of that history’s being true. 

But the case of these men is such . 

Therefore, that history must be true. 

32 Q.— Also the following: — 

If Mahometanism be true, then sensuality and licentiousness are no evils. 

But sensuality and licentiousness are evils. 

Therefore, Mahometanism is not true. ' 

A . — The case of Mahometanism being true is the case of licentiousness and sensuality 
being no evils. 

But the case of sensuality and licentiousness being no evils is not true. 

Therefore, Mahometanism is not true. 

33 Q . — What arc the several kinds of irregular syllogisms ? 

A. — Enthemynie, Sorites, Dilemma, Epichircma, Induction. 

34 Q . — What are the several kinds of fallacies, and how are they distinguished from each 
other? 

A. — Three kinds: logical fallacies, semi-logical and n on-logical. In logical fallacies the 
mistake is in the reasoning process; in semi-logical, partly in the reasoning process and 
partly in the meaning of terms; in non-logical fallacies, the mistake is not at all in the pro- 
cess of reasoning, but it is in the matter of the premises, in their truth. 

35 Q. — What are the non-logical fallacies ? 

A. — The non-logical fallacies arc such as already defined (Ans. 31.) They are three in 
number, JVon causa pro causa , Petitio priucipii , Ig nor alio elenchi . 

3C Q . — If an argument be sound, how is it possible to resolve it? 

A . — It may be resolved into the syllogistic form. 

37 Q. — What are the two processes that take place in induction? 

A. — By one we bring in several cases together, to see whether they all agree or not; by 
other we deduce some truth from these cases. 

38 Q. — With which of these two has logic to do ? 

A. — With the latter. , 

39 Q. — Show how the following induction may be thrown into the syllogistic form 

It has been found in the case of Europeans, Asiatics, Africans and Americans, that 
they are all under the influence of sin ; hence we infer that all men are sinners. 

A . — Whatever is true in the case of Europeans, Asiatics, Africans and Americans, is true 
in the case of all men. 

But it is true that Europeans, &c\ are sinners. 

Therefore, all men are sinners. 

40 Q , — Is logic an instrument for the discovery of new truths? 

A . — No; it is no instrument for the discovery of new truth. 

41 Q . — What arc “ reasoning a priori, and reasoning a posteriori?" 

A. — When we i cason from cause to effect, we reason a priori-, when from effect to cause, 
a posteriori . 

42 Q. — Distinguish between moral and demonstrative reasoning? 

A . — In demonstrative reasoning one truth in necessarily evolved out of, or follows, another; 
so must be. . But not so in moral reasoning : it is probable reasoning, aud admits of degrees 

of probability and of accumulation of evidence. _ . 

. 43 Q,— What 
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43 Q. — What are the two great divisions of evidence ? 

ii. — Intuitive and deductive evidence. 

44 Q.— Which of the two brandies is divided into moral and demonstrative ? 

A. — The deductive evidence is so divided. 

43 Q. — What are the three divisions of moral evidence ? 

A . — I. Evidence of experience. II. Evidence from analogy. III. Evidence from 
testimony. 

46 Q. — What are Bacon’s divisions of the u causes of error in judging and reasoning V* 

A . — Ido la tribus , idol a specus, idol a fori, idolu theatri. 

47 Q - — Specify arid distinguish each of these ? 

A . — To the first class of these idols belong all those prejudices which have their root in the 
spiritual nature of man, so nil men have these prejudices. To the second class" belong all 
those prejudices which men extract from the peculiarities in the circumstances of their life, 
from the. education they receive, the companies they are bred in, &c. Just as a man coming 
out of a den will see the world with different eyes from one; of us, so a man will do with 
regard to all truth with idolu spears, compared with him who is without idola spoons, if that 
were possible, lienee the name idolu spec us, or Idols of the. den. To the third class belong 
all thoso prejudices arising front the ambiguity of terms and the different shades of their 
meaning. They are called idola fori., or idols of the market , probably because such prejudices 
prevail especially in markets, or are derived specially IVcin them. To the fourth class of 
Bacon’s idols belong ail those prejudices which arise out of fashion, authority, sectarian 
principles, &c. ; and they aic called idolu theatri , or idols of the theatre, because they impose 
on persons in the same manner as the objects in the theatre do. 


MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1 Q . — Define mind ? 

. 4 . — The mind is that which conceives, judges, reasons, loves, hates, fears, hopes, joys, 
is grieved, &c. 

2 Q.--llow is the iriind best to be known ? 

A . — The mind is host known bv an internal observation of its phenomena, that is, its suc- 
cessive states of thought and feeling. 

‘A Q . — -What object chiefly engaged the attention of the ancient philosophers i 

A. — Morn i Philosophy — or the philosophy of man’s duty, man’s supreme good, and other 
great, subjects relating; to man’s nature as a moral beirnj , as capable of virtue or vice, happi- 
ness or misery — engaged exclusively, or rather almost exclusively, the attention of the ancient 
philosophers. 

•1 Q . — How did the Indian philosophers propose to secure the supreme happiness of a 
being alio is the victim of evil passions ? 

A . — The Indian philosophers proposed to secure the supreme felicity of man, who is the 
victim of evil passions, hy routing out, not hv purifying, all passions, ami rendering man a 
passionless being. 

ft Q . — Point out -the superiority of the Gospel method to theirs t 

A . — The Gospel does not propose to root out, i. c., annihilate these passions, but sanctifies 
them, giving to man the power to regulate his passions. Herein is the superiority ot the 
Gospel above the Indian philosophy. 

(j Q . — What is meant by physiology of the mind ? 

A . — By physiology of the mind is meant an inquiry into its successive stales of thought 
and feeling, the circumstances which precede and follow them ; in general it is an inquiry 
into the phenomena of the mind, and the laws by which the phenomena are regulated. 

7 Q * — In what two lights are we to regard the mental affections f 

A . — The two lights in which we arc to regard the mental affections are, first, the nature of 
these affections; secondly, their use. 

g Q m — When we have agreed as to a good end, why must we especially attend to the 
selection of means for its accomplishment ? 

4.— When we lime agreed as to a good end, we must especially attend to the selection of 
means for its accomplishment, because if proper means be not providedTor, the most benevo- 
lent end in view may turn out to be injurious and harmful. 

9 /) — Illustrate the necessity of this from the practical working of the poor-laws of 
England ? 

A . — The ultimate end in view which the. framers of these poor-laws had, was indeed 
benevolent, namely, to repress poverty in England; but in endeavouring to do so by law, 
the poor people thought that they had a legal claim upon the rich, became, therefore, 11 ucon- 
cerned about providing for themselves became indolent, vicious. Their numbers increased 
rapidly, since marriages were fearlessly entered into, — the pour people knowing that if they r 
were not able, the law would provide for their families. By the institution of these poor- 
laws the sympathies and charities of the rich have been frozen, who give to the poor, not 
through a feeling of charity, but through legal obligation. And the poor show no gratitude 
to the rich. And the number of paupers, instead of decreasing, has immensely increased ; 
and vice and misery have followed in their train. Thus has the best end, by improper 
( 20 .App.) 3 12 means, 
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Appendix G. means, proved injurious and harmful. Hence the necessity of the selection of proper 
T means. 

10 Q, — Define the true philosophic spirit ? 

A . — The true philosophic spirit is that which seeks to know all things a9 far as they can 
be known, stops where it is impossible to know, hears all, judges all, accepts the truth, yet 
not triumphing over its foes, rejects error, though supported by the most learned, and holds 
the truth even though the whole world should be against it. , 

11 Q. — What are the only real limits within which every science is comprehended ? 

.4.— The real limits within which every science is comprehended are the extent and power 

of our mental faculties. 

12 Q. — Is a right view of the mind antecedently essential to the cultivation of every other 
science ? 

A. — A right view of the science of mind is not essential to the cultivation of any other 
science. Hut the study of mental science is important and desirable, since it is in many 
respects essential to discovert/ in other sciences. 

13 Q. — Illustrate this subject? 

A . — Take, for example* the science of physics. The science of the mind is not essential 
to the science of physics, since there are many scholars in the material department of philo- 
sophy who have not even entered the mental department. 

14 Q. — What is it which alone we can know either of matter or mind ? 

A . — It is the phenomena, and these alone, that we cun know of matter or mind. Of the 
essence of matter and mind alike we are profoundly ignorant; we cannot possibly know any- 
thing of it. 

K> Q . — Apply this to expose the fallacy of objections respecting the essence or internal 
constitution of the Godhead ? 

A . — If to knew aught of the essence of our spirits, or even the essence of gross matter 
around, our faculties fail, more than fail, lie prostrate in the dust, how foolish and vain are 
the attempts of those, who, with their insect powers, go to fathom the essence or the internal 
constitution of the Godhead, cavilling at the doctrines of the Bible, that unless they fully 
understand how ihree persons, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit are; in One Godhead, they 
must reject the doctrine, by whatever accumulation of evidence it be established that God 
himself lias revealed the doctrine ! 

16 Q. — In what two different aspects ought matter to be viewed us the object </ physical 
inquiry? 

A . — The two different aspects in which matter ought to be viewed as the object of physic al 
inquiry are, first, as matter exists in space; secondly, as it exists in time; that is, in the 
former case our inquiry is — What is the composition of material objects; of what elements 
are they the compounds ! In the latter c ase our inquiry is — What are 4 he susceptibilities and 
powers of material objects, that i*, what are the capabilities of being affected by other mate- 
rial objects, which capabilities are called susceptibilities ; and what the capacities of affecting 
other material objects, which capacities are called powers ; in general, in the latter case, what 
are the changes which material objects prot uee reciprocally upon each other t 

17 Q. — Into what would Dr. Brown i/Miice all causation ? 

A. — Dr. Brown’s view of causation is this: lie says that when an antecedent is followed 
by its consequent, there is nought between these ; no mysterious something called poirer 9 which 
connects the antecedent with the consequent in respect of causation. One antecedent is 
followed by a consequent, and followed in enviably ; this is all ice can know. We cannot go 
a step further (for it would be unphilosophicul to go) than the mere invariable antecedents 
and the mere invariable consequents. And when it is asked, why is one antecedent followed 
by one consequent rather than another consequent, the answer ought to be, because (hid 
hath so ordered things. Dr. Brown’s main aim was to banish all notion of a mysterious 
something called power , which linked the antecedent with the consequent; but in doing so 
be fails in one important point, namely, that cause is more than mere invariable antecedence, 
and effect more than mere invariable consequence. He forgot to bring clearly* out that 
there is some peculiar filness 9 some peculiar aptitude , which obtains between the antecedent 
and the consequent. I express, humbly, how I understand Dr. Brown on this point. Hi* 
main aim was to banish all notion of power as a mysterious something , which linked the 
antecedent with the consequent. There is no such mysterious something ho has again and 
again attempted to *p rove. But in the vehemence of his argument to prove this* Dr. Brown 
seems to have forgotten to bring clearly out. that peculiar aptitude which obtains between 
the antecedent and the consequent, which makes each Jit to be a part of its own train of 
sequences, and not of another. Herein is some weakness of the philosopher. 

18 Q — Show by example how cause is more than invariable antecedence ? 

A . — If causes were mere invariable antecedents , then days would become causes of nights, 
one season of the year would become the cause of the following season; since both days are 
invariable antecedents of nights, and one season is the invariable antecedent of the succeeding 
season : wherefore cause is something more than mere invariable antecedence . There must be 
that peculiar aptitude referred to above, otherwise no causes, no effects are there. 

18 Q . — If there be an aptitude in a cause to precede, and in an effect to follow, to what 
grand inference must this lead ? 

A . — The grand inference from this peculiar aptitude between cause and effect is,. the being. 
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of a God. How else could be that aptitude ? It is because a j fitter or designer has designed 
and fitted antecedents and consequents to each other that there is that peculiar aptitude. 
This fitter or designer is the Supreme Intelligence — God. 

20 Q.~Of what can power be properly predicated ? 

A. — Power can be properly predicated of spirit alone. 

21 Q.— Show how the term has been transferred to matter ? 

A. — The term power has been transferred to matter analogically, thus : My mind is con- 
scious that it has volition, power ; and it is also conscious that by this power it can effect 
some change ; hence, when matter produces change on mat ter, the term power is transferred 
analogically to matter : not that matter absolutely 1ms any power, but that matter seems to 
produce changes in the same manner that my n'mid is conscious that its power can produce. 

22 a — State and expose Mr. Hume’s argument against the connexion between* cause 
and effect ? 

A. — Hume’s argument against the connexion between cause and effect is as follows : It 
is not necessary , says lie, that any antecedent should be followed by its correspondent conse- 
quent, and by no other consequent. 'I here is no more necessity , for example, that fire would 
burn my hand than that it would cool inv hand. Therefore, says the philosopher, there is no 
connexion between cause and effect, lint there is a fallacy that lurks in secret in the rea- 
soning of this philosopher. True, there is no absolute necessity, that a set "of antecedents 
would be followed by a correspondent set of consequents, and by this set alone and no other. 
True all that is said about fire. Hut -though there is no absolute necessity , there is, none can 
deny, relative or actual necessity . Fire has never cooled , never does cool, never mil cool , but 
for the interference of the Deity. But God might, if lie chose, have endowed fire with the 
property of cooling. Therefore we conclude, though there is no absolute necessity, just as 
Mi. Hume says, that one set of antecedents should be followed by one corresponding set of 
consequents, and by no other, yel there is relative or created necessity ; that is, as long as 
the constitution of the universe remains the same, SO it must be. Therefore there is con- 
nexion between cause and effects. 

23 (2.— What is the true relation which the series of physical causes bears to the Supreme 
Efficiency ? 

A . — The true relation between the series of physical causes and God, the Supreme Effi- 
ciency, is that which subsists between a chain of successive pieces of machinery and the 
ultimate intelligence which gave form and motion to the whole. The relation between a 
watchmaker and a watch is the same as that which subsists between God and the series of 
physical causes which guide all the movements and operations of the universe. 

24 Q . — Apply this for the purpose of defining a miracle ? 

A . — A miracle is an effect which lias the direct agency of God for its cause; not any phy- 
sical cause, which in fact is an instrumental cause, God himself being the ultimate efficient 
cause of all. 

25 Q.— State how the philosophy of mind agrees with that of matter in the two species 
of inquiry which the latter admits ? 

A . — As the philosophy of matter, so the philosophy of the mind admits of two species 
of physical inquiry. For, in mind, just as in matter, we have to analyse compound 
mental phenomena, endeavouring to see of what spiritual elements may a phenomenon of 
the mind be compounded, which composition must be a spiritual composition, not like the 
gross composition of matter; and, in the second place, in mental philosophy, just as in the 
philosophy of matter, we inquire into the mental phenomena as successive, as causes and 
effects , following of course the laws of a spiritual economy . 

20 Q. — Show in what sense the mind, though simple and indivisible, may exhibit seem- 
ingly complex feelings which admit of analysis ! 

A . — The mind, though simple and indivisible, does exhibit seeminyly complex feelings*. 
Remember , for example, your father, whom, through circumstances, you have not seen for 
years; at the very moment the image of your father is present to your mind, or your mind 
is in the state of conceiving your father, the mind at the same time melts within you with 
filial affection and love . Here conception co-exists with emotion, and the momentary feel- 
ing is a complex feeling, though the mind itself be simple and indivisible ; just as the simple 
glass reflects with the same ease a variety of objects, with which it docs one simple object. 
The complex feeling, complex in reference to our conception, is not such in reference to the 
mind. The mind is simple, its states must therefore be simple ; this state % therefore simple 
in reference to the mind, but it is complex iu reference to our conception, 

27 Q. — Define what is meant by the relation of mental equivalence or comprehensive- 
ness ? 

A.— Mental equivalence or comprehensiveness is the relation which one feeling of the 
mind may be said to have in comprehending some other mental feelings : comprehending 
not in the sense in which matter comprehends matter ; but the comprehensiveness in the 
case of the mind is virtual ; it i * relative to our conception . Imagine, for example, a golden 
tree on the banks of a pearly river; here the feeling of the mind in conceiving the golden 
tree, in reference to the mind itself, is simple ; but the same feeling, in reference to our con - 
option, may be said to be equal to, or comprehend in it, two other simple feelings ; namely, 
the conception of a tree, and the conception of gold* The equivalence, therefore, is virtual, 
"it is in reference to our conception. 

(20. Am».) 31 3 28 Q.— On 
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28 Q . — On what does all classification depend ? 

A . — All classification depends upon the relation of agreement or disagreement which bodies 
have to one another in certain properties. 

•J9 Q . — State the two great leading divisions of mental phenomena which have met with 
the most general adoption by philosophers? 

A. — The two great divisions of mental phenomena which have met with the most general 
adoption by philosophers, are, first, the division of the mental phenomena into those of the 
understanding and the will ; secondly , the division of the mental phenomena into the intel- 
lectual and active powers. 

30 Q . — Point out the objection* to these divisions? 

A . — Both these divisions are inaccurate and incomplete : for, in the former, the pheno- 
mena of the will are not a separate class of mental phenomena ; willy on the contrary, is a 
master faculty of the soul, presiding, us it were, over all the phenomena of the mind; 
further, there ate many phenomena of the mind which are left out in this division, such as 
love, hatred, joy, grief, astonishment, &c. Mow, these latter are as muck phenomena of the 
will as imagination, judgment, called in this division powers of the understanding; there- 
fore, the division is both inaccurate and incomplete. In reference to the latter division, it 
may bo said that all powers of the mind are more or less active. Surely when Newton 
evolved out of 'liis mind the Principia, his mind was active. But the judging and reason- 
ing faculties of the mind, according to this division, are no active powers. Again, grief, 
astonishment, and such others can belong neither to the intellectual nor to the active 
powers : therefore, the division is both inaccurate and incomplete* 

31 Q . — Wlmt is the advantage of a new division, even if imperfect ? 

A . — The advantage of a now division, even if imperfect, is the following: those relations 
of objects which were neglected, when the objects were considered in reference to a former 
division, are by a new division, though imperfect, clearly brought out. 

32 Q . — What amount of information could we originally have received from smell, taste 
and hearing ? 

A. — The amount of information which our senses of smell, tasting and hearing could 
originally have given us, is the same that our consciousness of joy,, sorrow, would have given 
us : that is, neither the former nor the latter could of themselves have given us any evidence 
of an external universe; we would have, in tins case, the information only of our con- 
sciousnesses. 

33 Q . — Show how the se at present communicate more important information ? 

A . — -The senses of smell, taste and hearing do now give us much important information. 
We now ascribe the rise of certain sensations, through their respective organs, to certain 
qualities of matter, which we could not have done originally. For example, we hear (he 
sound of a flute, and we ascribe the sound immediately to the instrument called flute, and 
we can tell also in many cases the exact quarter whence the sound comes; this we are 
enabled to do by association of ideas. Former experience, combined with association of ideas, 
gives me this knowledge. The case is the same with all the senses of hewing, taste and 
smell. 

34 Q . — State the hypothesis of the elder Platonists regarding perception ? 

A. — 'The hypothesis of the elder Platonists regarding perception j* 4 s the following: They 
thought ideas to be real actual entities, archetypes of the visible creation, existing from all 
eternity in the mind of God. Men see only these ideas when they say that they form ideas 
in the mind. 

35 Q . — State that of the Peripatetics? 

A. — The hypothesis of the Peripatetics is the following : They thought that objects threw 
off certain filmy images, which entering through the organs of sense, were atterwaTdsi ntel- 
Ieclualized and deposited in the mind as intellectual species. These were ideas. 

' m 3f» Q . — What difficulty may have suggested the Peripatetic hypothesis ! 

A . — The difficulty which they felt in unde? standing how mind can affect or he. affected by 
matter, and that in the perception of distant objects, very probably suggested their wild 
hypothesis. 

37 Q. — State and expose the opinion of Descartes regarding perception? 

A. — Descartes thought that, we did not perceive the objects themselves ; but that at the 
very moment, that the objects were before us, t hey became the occasions on which God by 
His almighty power infused certain ideas in our mind. Tins has many objections; for, « 
so, how could we have been conscious of a material universe ? This opinion of Descarte* 
also derogates from the wisdom of God ; for instead of making him an all-intelligent con- 
triver, as he really is, infinitely better than the watchmaker, the hypothesis makes him sit 
behind the material universe, and move directly, without the intervention of any instrumental 
causes, all its movements. Moreover, if this hypothesis were true, there could be *>° 
miracles. Lastly, it has no proof it is a mere hypothesis. 

38 Q. — State and expose that of Berkeley ? . . 

A . — The end which ied Berkeley to form his strange hypothesis was a pious one. Ih^ 

end was to prove the existence of an Omnipresent Spirit. Ilis demonstration runs thus, 
he first proved that ideas were separate from the objects of which they were the ideas. f l hp , h 
said he, these ideas must be .somewhere ( ta king for granted that ideas are some entities wine * 
* require a place to dwell in). These ideas cannot dwell in matter, they must dwell hi -w? n • 
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But, said he, these ideas existed before my birth, they are not continually present to my 
mind ; they will exist after my death ; all men in all quarters of the world have these ideas; 
therefore, there must be one great Omnipresent Spirit in whom these ideas dwell. The 
reasoning of Berkeley is correct : he only took one thing for granted ; namely, that ideas are 
some entities which require a place to dwell in ; and oiily because of this he fell into error. 
The doctrine of Berkeley, moreover, is contrary to experience. Our belief of an external 
universe depends upon principles of belief far stronger than logical reasoning. 

39 Q . — State and expose that of Malcbranche ? 

A. — Malebranche thought that we « lid not perceive objects, but the ideas of them, which 
are in the mind of God, This doctrine is without proof It materialises the mind of God, 
and thus degrades him. It is contrary to universal consciousness. 

40 Q. that of Leibnitz ? 

A . — Leibnitz had his theory of pre-established harmony . He said there is no connexion 
between matter and spirit. A series of material phenomena was pre-established by God, as 
well as a series of mental phenomena. These two .series ar s quite independent of each other. 
But by pre-established harmony their several parts correspond with each other; yet each is 
independent of the other. If Leibnitz’s doctrine be true, then we have no proof of an 
external world . Further, it has no proof. 


ALGEBRA. 


1 Q , — Solve the following equation by. all the three methods. 
2 x 


(iiven 


- 3 - + = 


A.— 


61 + 


2 x 




to find the values of x and y. 


+ 


-n 

First method. 
‘23 


also 


3 

2 x + 15 y — 69 

15 if = 69 — 2 x 
69 — lx 

y * -IT- 


69 - — 

Substituting - - > for the value of y in the second equation, 

/«!) — ‘2 X\ 

7 ( 15 ) 

we have 5 x + ■ «=■ — 6 \ 

4 

Multiplying # by 4, 

> /6 9 — *lx\ 

i°x + 7(— 

or,S0.+ „_ 25 

Multiplying by 15, 

300 x -f- 483 — 14 ar = — 375 

. ‘ . 286 X «= 375 — 483 = — 858 

_ — 858 


280 


= — 3 


Again, 


2 x . 

T+ 5y=23 

• — 6 + 5 y = 23 
‘ * 3 

or — 2 4* 8 V — 23 
5 y = 23 + 2 . 

28 

■*-T 


25 


Second method. 

. O or* 

~ + 5y=23 

Multiplying by 3, 2x + 15 y = 69 
69 — 15 y 


. ' . x 


2 


(20. App.) 


3 I 4 


Again, 
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Wherefore 


Again, 5 x + — — 8 

20 x + = — 25 

•20 x = — 7 y — *25 
___ — 7 y — ‘25 
* “ 20 

69 — 15 y _ — - ? y — 23 

— - 

— 14 y — 50 


Multiplying by 2, 

69 — 15 y 


20 


• 1380 — 300 y = — 14 y — 50 

Transposing 1380 -f. 60 = *— 14 y -f. 300 = 286 y 

or, 1430 = 280 y 

1430 

•••»“ «« ” 6 


Again, 5 x+ = — 0.1 
Substituting the value of y, we have 
5 x -f -*■ ~ — 


Multiplying by 4, 


Multiplying by 3, 


20 x -f 35 = — 25 
20 x = — 60 
a- = — 3 

Third method. 
2 x 

~+5y=23 

2 a: + 15 y ~ 09 
7 i/ 


Also the second equation 5 x -f — - -- 
Multiply by 4, 

20 r -f- 7y — — 23 

The above equation was 2 x -f- 15 // 69 

Multiply this by 10, 

20 x -f- 150 y ~ 690 
The former was 20 x -j- 7 y = — 25 

Perforin subtraction 143 y 
715 ‘ 

^ ~ 143 ~~ 




715 


But -f 5 ?/ = 23 
3 

Substituting the value of y, we have 
2 x 

+ 25 ----- 23 

3 

Multiply by 3, 2 x-\- 75 = 09 

2x — tt'J — 75 — 

x—- — 3 


2 Q. — State the common rule for preparing and solving an adfected quadratic ? 

— Add the square of half the cocllicient of the second term of the first side of the 
equation to both sides of the equation ; then find the square root of the first side, which is 
done easily ; thus z y or the unknown quantity, may immediately be found. 

U Q. — State the Hindu rule for preparing and solving an adfected quadratic ? 

*A> — Multiply hoik sides of the equation by 4 times the coefficient, of the first term of the 
first side : add to both sides the square of the coefficient of the second term of the first side ; 


then go on as in the former case 

•p4 Q. — Solve the following equation by the common rule: 

Given ^ 4 \/ - 

•(• 5 Q. — Solve the following question by the Hindu rule : 

12 


— to find the values of.r. 


Given y/ x + 12«= 


x 4-5 


to find the values of x . 


a Q . — Expand 


* These answers arc defective. i 70, were 

f 'flic 4th and 5th questions, being regauled us of easy solution, were postponed till the util antt /m 
solved. Meanwhile, the given time having elapsed, the competition was closed. 
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6 Q. — Expand (o + 2 x)“* to six terms. 


J.— (« + a *)- 


+ (-3)2fl‘*i + - - 3) 2 ( '-—-) 


« . /( — 3) . (— - 4) . (-— 

4 «-**’+( 1.27a / 8 £ 


X 3 


')l6 a ~ 


7 J 4 


( (—3) . (— 4) ■ (— 5 ) . ( — 0) 

+ \ 1 .2 .3.4* 

+ ' 1.2. 3 . 4 . 5 / Jifl 

— «-* — 6 «f 4 x + 24 ar* x* — 8Q a - ® a* + 240 fl -7 x* — 672 a - * x* 

7 Q.— The logarithm of 4 being = .6020600, nd 2 M being = .86858896, required the 
log. of 3 calculated to 7 places of figures. 

1.1 


X— Log. (P + 1) = 2 M ( 2 -p-^ 1 


+ 


&c 


3 (2 P + l) 3 5 (2 P + I) 3 

P = 4, and Log. 4 — .6020600 

.-. Log. (4 + l) = 2M(J + 37(D) 3 + 6 ^ 9 j» kc ' ) + .6020000. 

2 M = .80858896 

_ 1 

2187 ’ 8nCl 5 (9? ~ 295245“ 


•) + Log. 


Now -- 1*» a “d 3 _ \9)» 2187' and 5 (9) 6 


Again 1. — .1111111 
a " d 21^7 = =- 0004672 


aml 295245 = 0000033 


Adding, we hare .1115716 

Also, multiplying .1115716 by .80858890, we have the product = .096069950009536 
, , Add log. 4 — .6020600 


Logarithm of 5 — .6989099 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1 Q. — If two triangles have two sides of the one equal respectively to two sides of the 
other, and have those angles equal which are opposite to two of the equal sides, and have 
those angles which are.opposite to the other two equal sides, either both acute or both obtuse, 
the triangles shall be equal in every respect, and have those angles equal which are opposite 
to equal sides. 

A . — Let there be two As. ABC, DEF (see fig. 1 ), having the sides and angles respectively 
equal as marked in the figure ; then they are equal in every respect.^ 

Proof. 

Because AB = DE, and AC — DF ; therefore AB : AC = DE : DF ; but the A ACB 
= 4 DFE in the A s. ABC, DEF, and also the As. ABC, DEF are both either acute or 
obtuse, therefore it follows directly from the 7th prop, of B. V I. that these two triangles arc 
equiangular and therefore similar. 

Consequently the A BAC — a EDF ; and applying the 4th prop, of B. I. we prove the* 
As. equal in every respect. * 

2 Q.— If the three sides of one triangle be perpendicular respectively to the three sides of 
another, the two triangles arc similar, and the 3ides which arc perpendicular to one another 
are opposite to equal angles. 

A . — Let the three sides of the A K.LN (see fig. 2 ) be perpendicular io the three sides of 
the A AOR, dach to each, namely, LN perpendicular to AR ; NK to AO ; and LK to OR 
produced ; then these as. are similar, and KN and AO, KL and OR, and NL and AR are 
homologous sides. 

Produce KOjto Z. 

Now the L. AOR = the sum of the As. KXO, XKO — the sum of a rt. A and the A 
XKO ate the sum of t^e As. NKZ, XKO = the A NKL. 

Again the A NKZ is a it. A. 

the sum of the As. KNZ, NZK = one rt. A =" A ANZ ; take the common part the 
angle KNZ from both, then the remaining A NZK = the remaining A ANK : 
but the A AKN of the a ANK is s= the A NKZ of the A NKZ, 

(by 32 prop, of B.I. with 3 Ax.) L KAN = a KNL: but A AOR was proved — 
L NKL, 

AARO» ANLK, 

(20. App.) 3 K 
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the As. A OR, NKL arc equiangular, * 

similar, 

AO : OR == NK : KL 
OR : AR = KL : LN 

AO and KN, OR and KL, AR and LN are homologous sides. 

Q. K. D. 


:i Q . — Triangles or ]>urallelogratns of equal bases are to one another as their altitudes. 

A. — The as. OPQ, RQS (see fig. 3) stand upon equal bases PQ, QS ; it can be proved 
that the a OPQ : the A RQS = the altitude of a OPQ : alt of A RQS. 

• Through the points R, O draw 11 V, OU parallel to PS ; draw the perpendicular SUV ; 
and join VQ and UQ. ' 

a OPQ — a UQS \ _g of fi i 
a RQS ------ a VQS J 38 prop * 01 *• 

But A UQS : a VQS = US : SV (by 1 prop, of B. VI.) 

Now, US is the alt. of a OQP, and SV is the alt. of A RQS. 

.-.A OPQ : a RQS = A UQS : A VQS = the alt. of A OPQ : the alt. of A RQS 
and 2 a OPQ : 2 a RQS == the alt. of a OPQ : the alt of the a RQS (answering to the 
case of parallelograms). Q. E. D. 


4 Q. — 'Pile perimeters of similar polygons are proportional to their corresponding sides. 

A. — (See fig. 4) a + h + c + rl + e + x:f+g + h + k + tAy — a ’f — b : g ^ 
c : A, Sfc. 

By supposition {“\\'z{\g } 

(by 24 of B. V.) a + c : b ~ J + h : g 
a + <: + b : b — f + h + ff * g, compouendo . 

a + c + b : f + h + g ~ h : g --- c : h — d : k (alternando and supposition) 

a -f- c + h : d — f + h + <j : k, alternando. 
a + c + b + d : d — f + h + y + k : k, compouendo . 

. a + c + b + d : f + h + g + It ■-■==■ d : It — c : l (nlternamlo and supposition) 
a + c + b + ( l : e — f + A + g + k : /, alternando. 

a + <■ 4 b + d + e : e =■= f + h -I g + A + l : /, compouendo . * 

a + c + b -f d + c : f + A + g 4 ■ k l -=-■ e : l =» x : y 
a + c + b + d + e : x ■= f 4- h + g + k + / : y 9 alternando. 

« + c+ b + d + c + v : x — f 4- A 4- g f A 4 - / + // : //, compouendo . 
n 4- c + b + d + e + x : f + h + g + k + / 4- y = x : y — e : l = d : A, 

Q. E. D. 1 ‘ 


5 Q. — Tlie area of a regular polygon is = the perimeter multiplied by half the perpendicular 
from the centre upon one of the sides* 

A . — A regular polygon may be divided into as many equal triangles as it has sides. Now, 
the area of a triangle is equal to the rectangle under the base and half the altitude; and in 
this case, it is equal to the rectangle under the base, and half the perpendicular drawn from 
the centre. (See fig. 5). 

Let half the perpendicular =~ a 
Perimeter — p 
A side of the polygon — b 

Area of a triangle made within the polygon (such as o x g) equal to each of the 
other triangles made in the same manner * x 
Area of the polygon — y 

b a = x 

Multiplying by «, n b a — n x 
or (74 b) a = n x 

Here n x is the area of the polygon: n b the perimeter, and a half the line drawn from 
the centre to one of the sides. Q. K. 1). 

* Pr 0/1 ferns. 


6 Q . — To divide a circle into any number (say 4) equal parts .by means of concentric 
circles. 

7 Q. — From a given point in the side of a triangle to draw a straight liite, which shall 
halve the triangle. 

^ r-y 

8 Q . — To inscribe a square in a given triangle. 

9 Q. — Three sides of a triangle being given, required a rule for finding calculation the 
radius of the circle inscribed within the triangle. 

10 Q, — State the method of finding the distances between three Objects and a fourth, 
when the distances of the three objects from each other, and the angles which these distances 
subtend at n fourth, arc, given. 

11 Q.— The 


* The competition closed before the successful competitor had attempted the solution of any of these seven 
problems. 
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11 Cl.— -The diameters D and d of two concentric circles being given, required an expres- 
sion for the area of the annulus enclosed between them. 

12 Q.— Required an expression for the same when the circumferences C and c are given. 


* ? CONIC SECTIONS. 

1 Q. — Define the parameter in each of the Conic Sections ? 

A.-— In a parabola, the parameter of any diameter is four times the distance of the vertex 
of that diameter from the directrix. Both in the ellipse and the hyperbola, the parameter of 
any diameter is a third proportional between that diameter and its conjugate diameter. 

2 Q. — Prove, that if from the vertex of any diameter of a parabola, a straight line be 
drawn to the extremity of an ordinate meeting another ordinate, the latter will be a mean 
proportional between its segment next the diameter and the former. 

A.— (See fig. 6) IIP : SQ — SQ : TQ 

The as. ORP, OTQ are evidently similar. 

RP:TQ=PO:Qtf 

But PO : QO = RP* : SQ* 2 (cor; of 6 prop, of Par.) 

RP : TQ = RP* : SQ* 

Therefore IIP : SQ — SQ : TQ (by cor. of *20 prop, of B. VI. of Euclid.) Q. E. D. 

3 Q- — If a chord pass through one of the foci of an ellipse, and the tangents at its ex- 
tremities be produced to meet, the straight line that joins the focus with the point where 
the tangents meet is perpendicular to the chord. 

4 Q. — The square of any semidiameter of a hyperbola is equal to the rectangle under the 
distances of its vertex from the foci, added to the difference of the squares of the semi-traus- 
versc and semi-conjugate axes. 


STATICS. 


1 Q. — Enunciate the general proposition of the lever ? 

A . — The force, multiplied by the distance from the fulcrum, multiplied by the sine of the 
angle of direction in which the force acts, is always the same; whether the lever be bent or 
straight, whether the force act perpendicularly or not. If the force act perpendicularly, then 
the force multiplied by the distance from the fulcrum is always the same. 

2 Q. — Describe ihe three kinds of straight levers ? 

A. — The first kind of straight lever is that in which the fulcrum is between the power 
and the weight. (See fig. 10. ) 

The second kind is that in which the weight is between the fulcrum and the power. 

The third kind is that in which tin* power is between the weight and the fulcrum. 

3 Q. — Describe the three systems of pulleys? 

A. — (See fig. 7.) In the first system of pulleys they are liung by parallel strings tied to 
one beam. 

In the second system, AB is one beam fixed, CD another moveable ; a y b, c, d, are four 
pulleys. And a string is carried round PADBCw. The strings AD, DB, ISC, Cn are all 
parallel. 

The third system is the first system reversed. 

* 

*4 Q. — Three? forces each equal to 1*20 lbs. act upon a point, making angles with each other 
of 45° each. — Required the magnitude of their resultant? 

A . — (See fig, 8.) Now BAD is a right angle. If the force AC did not exist, the resultant 
of AB and AD would have been the diameter of the sqiune of AB ; since AB = AD by 
hypothesis. But even if AC did exist, it will not alter the direction of their resultant, but it. 
will alter its magnitude. The magnitude of the resultant of AB and AD as altered bv 
AC w ill — (diameter of AB 2 ) + AC : — 

therefore a force -Vab* + AD* + A 15 in the direction of AC will produce the same effect 
as AB, AC, AD in the supposed circumstances. 

V' AB* + AD* + AB is just V'T/VB* + AB ; lor AB = AD. 

*5 Q. — A body in one scale of an unequal balance is counterpoised by 36 lbs. and in the 
other by 32 lbs. — what is its weight t 

A . — (See fig. 9.) Let any weight x on the scale G be counterpoised by 36 lbs. and on the 
scale II by 3 2 lbs. * 

. BF — AF . 36 lbs. 
x . AF = BF. 32 lbs. 

6 Q, — A weight 


* Tficse questions aro not solved numerically, but 
easily found. 


(20. App.) 


put into such forms that numerical solutions can be very 
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C Q. — A weight of J 50 lbs. is supported by 4 pulleys (supposed without weight) arranged 
according to the first system — required the power supporting it ? 

A.— P : W — 1 : 2"; » here = 4 

• P : 150 lbs. — 1 : 2 4 — I : 10 
.*. 10 P= 150 lbs. 


P 


150 

16 



OPTICS. 


. 1 Q.— What is light ? 

A . — Light is something which makes objects visible ; whether it be matter or not, has" not 
vet been ascertained. 

*2 Q. — What is the velocity of light ? * 

*4. — About 19*2,000 miles in a second. 

ff Q.— Explain in a general way, with or without a diagram, how the velocity of light was 
first ascertained and calculated ? 

A . — The velocity of light was first ascertained and calculated by the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites. The. eclipses of these satellites were calculated with precision ; but. they were 
seldom seen at tile calculated moments : the moments when they were seen differed from 
these calculated moments variously, the greatest amount: of variation being 16 minutes. 
Hence it was supposed, this was owing to light’s traversing the axis of the earth’s orbit in 
10 minutes. According to the hypothesis, calculations were made for the passage of light 
when Jupiter was in other situations than conjunction and opposition. This hypothesis was 
corroborated by fact. And it was ascertained that light traversed the radius of the earth’s 
orbit, which is about 95,000,000 miles, in eight minutes. 

4 Q . — Of what does Catoptrics treat ? 

A . — Of the reflection of light. 

5 Q . — What is the general law of incidence and reflection? 

A . — The angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. 

6 Q . — When parallel rays fall upon a concave mirror, how will they be reflected ? 

A . — They will be reflected to a point hall-way between the centre and the mirror. 

7 Q . — To what grand practical purpose has this optical fact or law been turned ? 

A . — The lights in lighthouses are made according to this principle. 

h Q. — What is meant by the conjugate foci f 

A . — The radiant point and the focus where the rays, after suffering reflection, are con- 
centrated arc called the conjugate foci ; (sec fig. 10) thus A and V are conjugate foci. 

9 Cl. — How may the conjugate focal distance for diverging rays be found ? 

A . — The radius of the mirror’s concavity and the distance of the radiant point from the 
mirror being given: multiply these two together, divide the product by the difference 
between twice the distance of the radiant point and the radius ; the quotient will be the 
focal distance required. 

10 Q. — What kind of images is formed by concave and convex mirrors ? 

A . — In convex mirrors, the images a re smaller than the objects, and are seen at a distance 
behind the mirror less than the distance of the objects before the mirror: and when the 
object is brought on the surface of the mirror, the image is equal to the object. In concave 
mirrors, if the object be within the focal distance (the distance of the focus nearer to the 
mirror) the image is larger than the object. If otherwise, no image is seen behind the 
mirror, but before it ; suspended as it were in air. 

1 1 Q . — What is Dioptrics ? 

A . — Dioptrics treats of the refraction of light. # 

1*2 Q. — What is meant by the constant ratio of the sines? 

A . — The constant ratio of the sines means the same ratio which the sines of two varying 
angles always have. 

Iff Q — What is meant by the index of refraction ? 

.4. — The index of refraction is the sine of the angle of refraction in relation to the sine 
of the angle of incidence. 

14 Q — Show how the difference in the refractive powers of bodies will explain the 
superior brilliancy of the diamond ? 

A . — In the diamond the index of refraction being 2.5, the greater part of the light, 
instead of passing through , will hefrejlectcd, hence its brilliancy. 

15 Q . — When will the light falling on the second surface of a transparent body be wholly 
reflected and not a single ray suffer refraction ? 

A \ — (*SYe fig. 11.) Let GD a ray fall upon AC very obliquely, and let the index of refrac- 
tion be great. Then DF will fall in a very oblique direction upon BC, and DFC being small, 
and refraction also being great, FH will not fall below BC, but above it. Thus light 
instead of being refracted will be reflected . 

16 Q.— Apply 
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Id Q.— Apply this to the construction of the Camera Lucida ? 

A. — Any object being placed before AC ( see last fig.), the rays of light will be reflected 
in the direction FH before EB, and the image of the object will be formed below K. And 
takimr a piece of .white paper and a pencil, you can take the image upon the paper : the 
pencil of course will move according to the image. 


Appendix 6. 


ASTRONOMY* 

1 Q . — What are the different ways by whifch the place of a star may be ascertained and 
marked off on a globe ? 

A . — The different ways by which the place of a star may be ascertained and marked on 
the gl<5be, are, first, by taking its declination and right ascension; secondly, by taking its 
latitude and longitude. We can also ascertain the place of a star by taking its altitude and 
azimuth. 

2 Q.— What is azimuth? 

A . — The azimuth distance of a heavenly body is its angular distance from the north or 
south point* as measured on the horizon. 

3 Q. — What kind of spheroid is the earth, and how has its shape been ascertained ! 

A .— 1 The earth is an oblate spheroid; and this has been ascertained by the fact, that a 

degree of latitude tow ards the poles has a greater number of miles than a degree of latitude 
towards the equator. Also it has been observed that a body is heavier near the poles than 
when it is near 1 he equator, owing to the radius of the earth’s being-sinallcr at the poles than 
at the equator. 

4 Q.< — What is aberration, and what is its greatest amount ? 

A. — Aberration is caused by the motion of the earth when it is illumined by the rays of 
the sun. 

5 Q. — How is the vernier constructed ? 

A . — The vernier is constructed on the principle of proportion. Thus, let AB (see fig. 15) 
be divided into 11 equal parts, and CD, which is equal to AB, into 12. The difference 
between one-twelfth of CD and one-eleventh of AB is equal to one eleventh of Ca. AB 
::uiy be supposed a vernier, and CD the limb of a sextant or circle, kc. 

G Q . — What is the index-error of a sextant ? 

A * — The index-error is the deviation from parallelism between the plane of the horizon- 
glass and the index of the sextant pointing to G° oil the graduated limb. 

7 Q . — Find it for this day- by observation ? 

5'30‘ 

A. — Read off 11 4' I3 // , read on 28 J 45*'; half the difference 2 / 45'* observed. 

2 

8 Q . — How is a lunar observation to be taken with one sextant ? 

A . — Take any star for reference ; Sirius for example. Find the altitude of Sirius ; then 
flit, of 3 ; then take thrice the angular distance between Sirius and then take the alt. of 
D , and again the alt. of Sirius. 

r 

0 Q . — How with three ? 

-4. — Three persons at the same time hold their instruments. The one takes the alt. of D ; 
the other of a star ; and the third the angular distance between the moon and the star. The 
precise moments, when their observations are taken, are noted by a person provided with a 
watch. The object is that those three observers should observe precisely at the same mo- 
ment. This being impossible by one observation, observations arc repeated by each observer, 
and the means are taken. 

10 Q. — In the following observation, find the error of the watch from mean and from 
apparent timd : — 

10th February 1840. Lat. 17° 5G' North. Long. 87° 50' East. Time 8 hours 22' 32" 
a.m. Height of the eye 17 feet. Alt. of the sun’s lo\Ver limb 25° 24' at sea. 

A.— Altitude of ©'s lower limb = 

25° 24' 

— 3' 57" dip of the horz. for 17 feet. 

25° 20' 3" 

+ J.G' 11". 6 0’s i diam. 

Take 25° 36 # 14".G from 

00° 

(54° 23' 4G", which is the zenith distance. 

Sun’s 


* Note— -I n those answers, especially in the calculations, several errors, arising from haste, will ho 
observed ; . but they are left unconectcd, as they stood in the original. 

(20. App.) 3 k 3 
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Sun’s ded. South 11° 29' 34".2 

+ Lat. North 17° 06' 

29° 25' 34". 2 

Zenith distance 64 23' 46" 

Sum 93° 49' 2(>" half = 46° 54' 40" 

Difference 34" 59' 12" half — 17° 29' 0" 

Lou - , secant of 17° 50' = 10. 021630 

Log. secant of ll" 29' 34" — 10. 000792 
Log. sine of 46° 54' 40" =» 9. 934460 
Log. sine of 17° 29' o".— 9. 477741 


Adding together we have 39. 342623 
ltejectinp; tens, we have 

Log. 9.342623 * 

•will be equal to the apparent time from the nearest noon. 

11 Q . — Find the latitude for to-day by the following meridian altitude : double ait. 89° 28'? 

A — 


89° 

28' 

Index-error + 

2' 45" 

2 ) 89” 

30' 45" 

44" 

45' 22".5 

+ 

16' 17".2 

(subtract) 45° 

1' 39".7 

(from) 90° 


North 44 l> 

58' 2l)".3 

22° 

23' 56" 

22° 34' 

2 4". 3 


deck of © at Greenwich. 
22° 21' 56''.7 South. 


(Omitted) Add diff. of difference for 1 hour 19"% 9 or 20" 
ref. and par. 52" q Multiply by <1 


Lot. 22 35' Iff .3 i 60 ) 1 20" ( 2' 

W.S. M. j 

Wherefore, 

S. decli. of the sun at Calcutta 
22° 33' 56" nearly. 

12 Q. — What is the equation of time, and when is it greatest? 

A . — The sun does not come to the meridian at twelve exactly (except when it is in the 
either equinox or solustitinl point). Twelve on the clock is the mean time when the sun 
comes to the meridian. In order to £et apparent noon from the mean noon we have something 
to add to or subtract from the mean noon. Tables determining this quantity for every day 
in the year are tables of the equation of time. It is greatest when* the sun is half-wag 
between cither equinox and either solistitiul point on the ecliptic; i. e. when the sun is 45 d 
distant either way from either equinox : this will happen four limes in a year. 

13 Q . — What are Kepler’s laws ? 

A. — Kepler’s laws arc three in number. 1. That the radius vector of the orbit of each 
planet describes equal areas in equal times. 1 1. That the planets describe ellipses. III. That 
the squares of the periodic times of the planets vary directly as the cubes of their mean distances . 

3 4 Q . — A short account of the Ptolemaic theory? 

A. — Ptolemy supposed the Earth to be the centre of the planetary system, and the Sun 
and the planets move in their orbits round the Earth ns the centre (see fig. 12); first the 
Moon, next Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Moreover, in order to account for 
the retrograde motions of the planets and other peculiarities in their motions, he supposed 
them to move in Epicycles, the centre of which was always in the Defh'ents . These epicycles, 
he said, were crystalline globes, and these were fixed in the crystalline shells of the deferents. 
Beyond these was the starry vault, which moved round the Earth as the centre in 24 hours. 

15 Q . — How docs a transit differ from an eclipse ? 

A. — The transit, truly speaking, is a small eclipse. WJmn Mercury and Venus pass over 
the disc of the Sun, and make dark spots, we call these to be transits of Mercury and Venus ; 
but if they covered any considerable portion of the Sun’s disc*, we would have called them 
eclipses. # 

16 Q.— Describe the apparent motions of a planet, and explain them on the Copcrmcan 
theory ? 

• A . — A planet once moves directly in its revolution, then stops, and becomes stationary for 
some time ; next moves back, or retrogrades, then changes its retrograde for direct motion* 
The direct motion, on the whole, mure than counterbalances the retrograde ; and in such a 
manner it makes its tour of the heavens (figure 13 will represent it). They can be explained 
by the Copernican theory. Take, for example, Jupiter (see fig. 14); as the Earth is moving 
in its ovbit in the direction of the arrow, so Jupiter in its orbit, but with different 
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When by Jupiter is marked O, then its motion, as seen by us, or its apparent motion, will 
be direct; when by it is marked <£, retrograde or stationary. This will appear by referring 
Jupiter to the sphere of the heavens. By the Copcrnican theory, it is easy to explain all the 
irregularities ot the motions of all the planets, especially of Mercury and Venus. 

18 Q. — Write all you know about Jupiter? 

A . — Jupiter is the largest of the planets; it is about '190,000,000 miles distant from the 
Sun. It makes its tour round the heavens in about 12 years; it has four satellites; by the 
eclipses of these satellites the velocity of Ifeht has been\iscerf .lined. They are of immense 
value in also determining the longitude. When seen through the telescope* parallel belts ure 
seen on its disc. Its disc is nut exactly round. In the sky it is the brightest star, except 
Venus. . 


Extract from his (Mahcndra Lai Basak) Essay on 44 The Influence of sound 
General Knowledge on Hinduism.*’ 

The author, in his Essay, took a comprehensive survey of all the leading departments of 
general knowledge, and clearly showed how, in all of them, Hinduism abounds with errors, 
and how the inevitable influence of sound knowledge must be destructive of Hinduism. The 
part now given as a specimen is selected merely because the topic is not familiar to most 
readers, and has therefore about, it more of the air of novelty. 

u But it is for metaphysics that the learned of Hindustan have peculiarly distinguished 
themselves. Metaphysics is a science of a very strange nature. There is «t short way that 
we can safely pass through in metaphysical inquiries. But we soon come to the outer 
boundary, which our limited faculties cannot pass. Without that boundary, the more vve 
attempt to walk, the more hopeless, and more hopeless proves our attempt. We cannot 
speak with certainty of aught that lies beyond it. But it may be said the ease is the same 
in every science; in every science there is a boundary line beyond which the utmost facul- 
ties of men can make no excursions. True, but it is peculiarly so in metaphysics. It seems 
to us as if in this science, more than in any other, the pride of philosophy had been ordained 
by Heaven to be utterly confounded, to lie prostrate in the dust. With such considerations 
as these, we should ratlier feel inclined to pity tile misfortune of the Hindu philosopher, 
tossed up and down in an ocean of mystery, than regard him with nought but laughter and 
ridicule. 

“ For showing what the general cha meter of Hindu metaphysics is, lot iis giance at a few 
*'f the fundamental doctrines of some of the chief schools of Hindu philosophy. One pecu- 
liar feature in Hindu metaphysics is — a feature not yet discerned in the metaphysics ot any 
other nation — viz. that the Hindu philosophers toiled with unwearied industry to turn all 
things into nothing. There is no mind, no matter, say the Hindu philosophers. jYo wind, 
I mean, no created mind. There is only one mind, and that mind is Brahm, the self-exist- 
ing God.* Our minds, or rather what we call our minds, are undivided portions of that 
Great Mind ; independently of Him they have no existence, independently, not in the 
sense of the creature’s dependence upon the Creator for existence and the continuance of 
that existence, or in other words, for creation and preservation ; for in this sense every spirit, 
as well every material object, is absolutely dependent upon God ; hut in the sense that 
there is no entity se palate from the entity of Brahm, no existence separate physically from 
the existence of Brahm. But you will say, I am conscious that I am ; I think and cannot 
hut think that 1 am not God, but a separate entity from him. No, says the Hindu philoso- 
pher, you do not exist physically separate from Brulim ; you are a portion of the great and 
universal spirit, an undivided portion of it; but you think otherwise, you are conscious other- 
wise, because you are ignorant. Nor, says the Hindu philosopher, is there an external uni- 
verse. Matter does not exist. You say, I sec a tree. There is no tree, says the Hindu 
philosopher, you are under .an illusion . His illusion is stronger far than the illusion of the 
Western philosophers. Plato and Berkeley never soared upon the wings of a crazy imagi- 
nation in the atmosphere of a vain philosophy so far as the Indian philosopher. According 
to them , ideas did exist; but according to Aim, ideas do nut exist. According to them, ideas 
were some immutable entities ; but according to him, they are no entities at all. Pluto, 
indeed, believed both in the existence of matter and mind; but according to him, there was 
no primary correspondence between external things and ideas of things, — no correspondence, 
so that our perceptions of external objects would enable us to infer aught aright in the 
science of matter, — but we must look after those ideal entities if we wished to gel a sound 
material philosophy; but, says the Hindu philosopher, there is mo matter, no mind, no per- 
ception of matter, no ideal entities ; all is illusion, all is illusion. 4 Look on that pure trans- 
parent stream,' says he, 4 discern there the silvery moon with her starry gems; is there a 
moon beneath the water V 1 No,' you reply , 4 but there, is a real moon making a false though 
visible one, qp it might make ten thousand others, by the laws of reflection and the laws of 
vision/ * No, no/ returns lie, 4 there is no moon beneath the water; *•<?, no moon is any- 
where ; all is illusion, all is illusion/ 4 Likewise/, continues he, 4 no idea of moon as an 
entity exists in your mind or anywhere; the sensation and consequent perception of the 
Rioon is no affection of your mind, for your mind does not exist, and you say you are , because 

you 


The Hindus do acknowledge me Supreme God. 

(20. App.) 3x4 
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you are ignorant; and you say you think you see the moon, because all is illusion, all is 
illusion.’ Surdv such illusion never entered the bruins of any other than a Hindu philo- 
sopher ; such illusion we never meet with anywhere but in Hindustan. 

“ This is one system of Hindu philosophy ; let us now turn to another equally sublime. 

According to this," all things are an eduction from the essence of Brahm. All spirits, whe- 
ther they be the spirits of men, or beasts or vegetables, or gods, or usurs,* directly flowed 
forth from the essence of Brahm. Just as sparks rise upwards to heaven from the blazonin'* 
fire, so have alt these sparks innumerable ascended up from the flame of the divine spirit 
These spirits are all divided portions of Brahm, in which point this system differs from the 
fanner ; and into the essence of Brahm they will all one day innnerge. They are endowed 
with consciousness, or rather somehow they have received consciousness, — consciousness 
some subtile substance grafted upon these spirits to deceive them into the persuasion that 
they are separate entities, individual entities, apart from the great spirit, while in truth they 
are portions and portions only of the divine spirit. At a fixed time all these spirits will fa(| 
into Bralun» and he become the sole entity in the universe. Such immersions and emersions 
involutions and evolutions, have been from eternity, and will be to eternity. But how comes 
the material universe ? This also is an eduction from the essence of Brahm. According to 
this system, matter exists. But this matter is an extraction from the spirit of Brahm. Let 
the philosophers of Europe waste themselves to find out, if they can, how spirit, simple and 
indivisible, can be evolved into matter. But so it is, says tiie Hindu philosopher. By a 
multiplicity of processes the splendid material universe hath risen into being from ihe spirit 
of Brahm. Just as the cobweb is spun out of the substance of the spider, so the material 
universe in all its glory has been spun out of the substance of Brahm. And, as in the former, 
Jhe process of formation is gradual, so in the latter it is also gradual. There is a multiplicity 
of processes between Brahm and the manifestation of the glorious universe. Ay, there is 
a multiplicity of processes too between Brahm and the rudiments of this universe. From 
Brahm emanates intellect, the whole mass of intellectual substance by which we think and 
reason and perform such intellectual operations. From intellect is evolved the entire mass 
of consciousness, by means of which I say, this is my house, this is my book, / am, l live. 
From consciousness is evolved, first, five invisible subtle elementary particles, the ancestors 
of the five gross elements ; secondly, the eleven organs, the live organs of sense, the five 
organs of action, and the organ of mind. And by the mixture and composition of all these 
elementary things, arc brought out at length the immediate elements of this external uni- 
verse, the five gross elements, ether, air, fire, water and earth. Wonder as much as you 
like, ho it is , says the Indian philosopher. Ask the questions, how is intellect separate from 
spirit? how is consciousness separate from spirit? how is mind an organ and separate from 
spirit? how could organs exist before organic beings ? how could particles of matter coine 
out from consciousness? ask these and a thousand other similar questions ; both you and 
your questions will be blown over by a storm of unintelligible nonsense, and the Hindu 
philosopher will frown upon von, questioning the truth of God as, revealed in the Shastrus. 
By a multiplicity of processes, then, from the spirit of Brahm are evolved at length the 
immediate rudiments of this material universe. And according to some, the energy of 
Brahm brooding over the vast abyss of chaos, bruits forth a splendid universe, with all its 
collocations of parts to parts, all its dispositions, all its variety, all its magnificence. These, 
then, are the peculiarities of the second system of Hindu philosophy. We have seen that, 
according to the jfirst system, there is no oilier existence than that of Brahm. Ignorance 
leads us to think that ice are, that our existence is separate from ihe existence of Brahm ; 
and illusion leads us into the persuasion that there is a real universe without us. But,, 
according to the second system, both spirit and matter exist, but they have been educed out 
of the spirit of Brahm. There is one thing, however, in which both these agree. They 
both maintain that there is always the same amount of existence. There can be no creation, 
for i out of nothing, nothing can come.’ The same amount of existence has existed from all 
eternity, and will exist to all eternity; only changes come upon it in the lapses of duration. 
During one period of millions of ages, Brahm alone exists , in a state of profound sleep, when 
he is not conscious of his own existence; and there is nothing beside him enjoying ineffable 
happiness in this unconscious state ; and during the succeeding period of other millions of 
ages, there is the beautiful play of visible and invisible worlds, whether, accordfng to the first 
system, these be all illusory objects, or according to the second, these be sober realities. 

" What then is the influence of sound knowledge upon Hindu philosophy ? Its influence is 
to root up and destroy tins glorious system. The Hindu philosopher, bred up in a different 
school from that of Bacon, never disquiets himself with asking, lww his system has been 
raised, upon what foundations of first principles it towers, whether there be a way which 
would lead one step by step to its summit. He never attempts to prove the truth of the 
doctrines he holds, to resolve the grand ultimate conclusions into their original elements. 
The truth is, his system cannot be resolved into such primary principles in which we must 
place our undivided confidence. In the perfection of the science of the present age it is 
easy for us to resolve every science into its original principle*. Let us clearlyttnark out the 
axioms of Geometry — who in the world is there, still possessing rationality, that will call 
their truth into question ? Let us follow Euclid in his demonstrations — who amongst us w" 
be so mad as to attempt to show them to be false ? Let us come out well prepared to observe 
the vast multitudes of stars that stud the wide vault of the heavens, make observations and 

repetitions 


An evil being, of much superior power to man, is called an tertfr. 
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repetitions of the Same' — let us ascertain by repeated observations in a series of ages all Appendix G# 
but (lie most uncbroroon phenomena which the heavens present to our view; — then let us — ■ — 

frame some theory which shall account for all the phenomena observed, and which are never 
contradicted by-opposite phenomena — in this our walk who shall say \vc are treading a 
forbidden path ? (/lice more, let us retire to our closets, let us with the inward eye of con- 
sciousness make an internal observation of the phenomena of our own minds, let us read 
m their actions the minds of others; then if we attempt to ascertain the secrets of man's 
spiritual nature, and say that man is such and such, as an intellectual and a moral being — 
who shall say this is a wrong course? Suppose riow that I make not one observation of one 
mental phenomenon, and yet dogmatically assert, * Mari is such and such, as a spiritual 
being* — what madness is there ! Suppose that I make no observation of the phenomena which 
the hfcavens present to our view, and yet dogmatically assert, 4 Such and such is the fabric of 
the lieavens 9 — what madness is there ! Precisely such is the madness of the Hindu philosopher. 

High on the top of his stupendous metaphysics he addresses you, * Come up/*" ‘Where 
are the steps, sir? 9 you ask, 4 where arc the steps of evidence that shall lead me to y«»u? 9 — 

4 Wing your flight/ replies he, ‘ as I have done.’ 4 I cannot/ you say; 4 I have been 
taught in the school ol I) a con ; I have no wings of imagination ; my feet arc always guided 
by judgment; please, sir, if there be any wav of evidence leading step by step for such an 
one as I, unprovided with wings, do me the favour to tell/ 4 No, no/ returns lie, 1 there 
are no steps, you must come up all at once, there arc n<> step* of evidence, you must take 
the whole for granted and mount upwards/ 4 Well/ you reply, 4 well for you, but as for 
me — farewell ! Excellent philosopher, you enjoy your height, f cannot reach it/ 

4< Thus it is that the Hindu and the Baconian philosophy are contrary to each other. In 
Hindu philosophy, you must first take the truth of the whole system for granted, ami then 
you go to reconcile some small disagreements within itself, and afterwards, if possible, you 
try to bring it to the level of common sense; that is, instead of beginning with the feet, 
you begin with the head, as if men could walk with their heads. And if you fail to do so, 
even then the system must be true, and there would only be some defect in what is called 
common sense. Then nature must adapt herself, as far as she can, to the system, and not 
the system to nature. 'This is the procedure of the Hindu philosopher, not unlike that 
of the philosophers of the middle ages. And as modern philosophy has dispelled the clouds 
of mystic nonsense, whicji prevailed in the. dark ages of Europe, so does it, so will it also 
disperse the clouds of Hindu philosophic nonsense. How this is done is easily seen. When 
the demand is made, as to what are the foundations of Hindu philosophy, luiw is it built up, 
the Indian philosopher has nothing to answer. Accustomed from infancy to turn imagina- 
tion into reality, he has so done with his honoured system. The whole system he has taken 
for granted, and never had a doubtful thought as to its truth suggested to his mind. And 
this conduct which he has pursued is surely most irrational. The modern philosopher, on 
the other hand, has pursued a different course. He has placed all his confidence upon the 
primary principles, the. original elements of belief, which God had ordained t.»» form a part 
of the spiritual character of man, and without which man ceases to be man — and upon 
these strong foundations his system is reared up. This surely is right procedure ; but how 
contrary to that of the Hindu philosopher ? To take the truth of whole systems for granted 
is easy for the Hindu philosopher; to take one thing for granted that carries not in itself 
positive evidence, intuitive testimonial or revealed, is impossible with the modern philo- 
sopher. When, therefore, the correctness of modern philosophy and its contrariety, to 
Hindu philosophy are powerfully addressed to reason, how can the latter stand ? when 
thus hard pushed, the philosopher of Hindustan makes one more attempt to recover his 
philosophy. This lie (.rocs by turning round and asserting that his system is a revelation 
from Heaven. Well, if this be a divine revelation, wc ought to receive it upon divine 
authority alone. But before receiving it as such, we have to ascertain if it be a divine 
revelation. Where then is the evidence ? Let it be proved that it is really a divine reve- 
lation, and then we will attend to it. But this the Hindu philosopher is unable to do. 

Here also lie requests you to take the divine origin of his system for granted. But no 
rational creature can respond to so absurd a request. His system therefore ought to be * * 
rejected,” r 

» 

(Conclusion of the Essay.) 

“ Such is Hinduism, and such the influence of sound knowledge upon it. We have seen 
how fatal that influence is to the literature, science and religion ot Hindustan ; how it over- 
turns Hindu customs and manners. In fact it overturns everything Hindu. With the 
Hindns everything and all' things are incorporated in their religion. Their science*, their 
arts ate all revealed front heaven. If, therefore, in any way their science is overthrown, 
their religion is also overthrown with it. The religion of the Hindus mixes with their legis- 
lation, fashions their habits, fixes their customs, establishes their institutions, forms their 
national character. Their religion guides their science, and controls every branch of 
inteHectual pursuit. Undo, therefore, their religion, and you undo the whole system of 
‘Hinduism. The citadel of Hinduism is the religion of the country. Attack, capture that 
citadel, the system of Hinduism lies a conquered territory. And it is the science and 
religion of Christendom which have now encompassed round about that citadel. Several. of 
its walls are beaten down. but. still it is not surrendered ; bat we hope ere long the faith 
and science of Christendom shall fully be established in India. The resplendent bun of 
Revelation hath darted forth to the eyes of benighted India. But, alas ! alas ! our country- 
men are still aalcep^-still sleeping the sleep of death. Rise up, ye sons of India, arise, 

<20; Apr.) 3L see 
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Appendix G. see the glory of the Sun of Righteousness ! Beauty is around you ; life blbftihs beforfcyoU * 

why, why will ye sleep the sleep of death ? And shall we who have drunk in tbet beauty’ 

— we, who have seen that life— *shall we not awake our poor countrymen ? Come whit will* 
ours will be the part, the happy part of arousing the slumber of slumbering India.' • » ’ ’ 

u Shall we, whose souls are lighted . 

With wisdom from on high j 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of light deny ? . 

Salvation! 0 salvation* 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation . . 

Has learned Messiah’s name." 


(D.) 

TEXT BOOKS ACTUALLY STUDIED IN THE FREE CHURCH INSTITUTION. 


Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Bible — Old and New Testaments. 

Pa ley’s Natural Theology. 

Howe’s Living Temple. 

Butler’s Analogy. 

Chalmers’ Lectures on Natural Theology and the Evidences. 

Hill’s Lectures on Systematic Theology. 

Paley’s Evidences and Hone Paulina;. 

Horne, Haldane, Dick, Smith, Mundy, Erskine, Leslie, Sumner. . 

Edwards’ History of Redemption. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 

Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Krunmiacher’s Elijah. 

Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity. 

Boyle’s Veneration due to God, and Style of Holy Scriptures. 

Nolan on the Analogy between Revelation and Science. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. • 

Scott’s (the Commentator) Essays. 

Selections from Hallyburton, Rutherford, Baxter, and Writings of the Reformers. 
Boston’s Fourfold State. 

English Literature. . ■ 

Poetical Reader. 

Cowper’s Poems. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, with minor Poems. 

Pollock’s Course of Time. 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. ‘ , 

Selections from Southey, Montgomery, Campbell and Wordsworth. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination. 

- Young’s Night Thoughts. 

Bacon’s Moral and Civil Essays. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. ’ • « 

Whateley’s Rhetoric. 

SchlegePs History of Literature. , 4 

Hallam’s Literary History of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Foster’s Essays. 

Select Essays from the North British and other Reviews. 

Varimis Works ol the London Tract and Book Society. . 

Todd’s Student’s Manual. 


Philosophy — Logical, Ethical and Metaphysical. 


Whatcley’s, Leechman’s and Mill’s Logic. 

Reid’s Inquiry and Essays. '■* - ■■■< 

Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, and Essays* 
Dr. Thonms Brown’s Lectures. 


Payne’s Mental and. Moral Philosophy.. 

Jones’ and Repham’s ditto. 

Locke’s; with Cousin’s Lectures on Locke. 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual and Moral Powers. 


' Cutfworth’a 
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Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the tFniverse. 

Tennemann’s ManuaL 
Lewi« ! » Biofirtphio«I History. 

Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics. 

Spalding's Moral Philosophy. 

Lieber’s Political EthicB. 

Bacon's Novum Organuiu. 

Plato’s Dialogues. $ 

History of Metaphysics in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitans. 
Colebrooke’s Analyses of the Philosophical Systems of Hinduism. 
Davis’s Estimate of the Human Mind. . 

Wayland’s Moral Science. 

Butler’s Dissertation on Human Nature. 

Edwards ou the Freedom of the Will. 


Appendix 6. 


Mathematics. 

Euclid, various editions. 

Wood’s and Young’s, Lacroix’s, &c. Algebra. 

Treatises bn the Theory of Equations, Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical Trigonometry 
and Geometry, Ac. in the Encyclopedia. Britannica and Metropolitana. .*• 

Duncan’s Course of Practical Mathematics, including Heights and Distances, Mensura- 
tion of Surfaces and of Solids, Land Surveying, Levelling, Ac. 

Raper’s Navigation, with Thomson's and Taylor’s Tables. 

Hall’s and Thomson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Woodhouse, Wilson, Bell, Cardan, Rees, Ac. 


Natural Philosophy. 

Herschel’s Introductory Discourse. 

Scottish School Book Association and Library of Useful Knowledge, Treatises on Me- 
chanics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Electricity, Magnetism, Ac. 
Lardncr’s Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, and large Work on the Steam-engine. 

Brewster’s Optics. 

Bentley’s Hindu Astronomy. 

Milne’s, llrrschel’s, Brinkley’s, Thomson’s, Taylor’s, Ac. Physical and Practical Astro- 
nomy, with Use of Instruments. 

Laplace’s Much unique Celeste, chap. I. 

Gregory’s Chemistry. 

« 

History. 


Marshman’s History of Bengal. 

Marshman’s History of India. 

Marshman’s Brief Survey of History. 

Murray’s History of India, with Readings from Mill and other Authors. 
Goldsmith’s History of England, Greece and Rome. 

Roilin’s Ancient History. 

Robertson’s View of the State of Europe, and Charles V . 

■Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

M'Crie’s Lives of Knox and Melville. 

Daubigny's Histoiy of the Reformation. 

Villiere’ Essay on the Literary and other Effects of the Reformation. 
Mosheim’s Church History. 

Milners* Church History. 

Barth’s Chureh History. 

Transmission of Ancient Books, by Isaac Taylor. 

Taylor’s History of Civilization. 

Waddington’s Church History. 

Neander’s Church History. 

Lardner’s Germany. 

Lardner’s France. 

Hctherington on the Fulness of Time. 

Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland. 


Political Economy. 

Clift's Political Economy ; with Readings from Adam Smith, Mill, Ac. 

Wayland’s Political Economy. 

Vernacular. 

Urdu. — Grammar, with Reading Lessons. Book of Fables. Bible History. Char 
. Darvesli. 

PerwoN.-r-Sawal o Jawab and Panda Nama. , . 

.. 31.2 gilt. 
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Appendix G. Bengali. — Grammar— Gauriya Byakarana Nitikatba ; and Madhab Ghi^nV^GiCRHnr. 

.. . " G y a narunoday a . .. ■' 

Mananinjun Itihaa. 

Gy ana Krianadaya. 

Hitopadesh. 

Rabodh Chandrika. 

Yates’ Vernacular Class Book Instructor, No. IV. 

Brief Account of the Jews. & 

Translation, Composition, and Essay Writing, 

Sanskrit. — Mugdhohodha, with Headings. 

Normal Teaching. 

Dunn’s Manual of the Principles of Teaching. 

Gall’s Philosophy of Education. 

Feilcnbergh’s System. 

Wood’s Account of the Intellectual System. 

Stow’s Training System. 

Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott's Teacher. 

Greek and Hebrew. 

Greek Grammar (Matthias) abridged ; Select Sentences ; and the New Testament. 
Xenophon’s Institutions of Cyrus. 

Hebrew Grammar, and portions of the Old Testament. 

Special Prize Essays. 

1843 . 

Exposure of the Fallacies involved in the Definitions and Axioms which constitute the 
basis of the celebrated Pantheistic System of Spinosa. 

On the Systems of Christianity and Hinduism contrasted, in regard to the account which 
they give of the Nature, Attributed and Government of God, and the Precepts of Morality, 
as well as in regard to the practical influence which these systems are calculated to exert on 
the intellectual and moral character of their votaries. 

9 1844 . 

On the true nature of Vedantism, ns unfolded in the original Sutras of Vyasa and the 
Mandak Upanishad, two of the principal, most ancient and most authoritative of the stan- 
dards of the Vedanta. 

The best Analysis and Refutation of Dr. Thomas Brown’s Theory of Cause and Effect. 
On the Nature and Effects of the Reformation of Luther. 

On the disadvantages of Caste, and the benefits of its abolition. 

On the Goodness of God. 

1845 . 

On the inquiry, Whether the Savage State be the original state of Man, or not? 

On the inquiry, What is meant by Conscience : how does it, operate, how may it be 
injured, and how improved ? , S; 

On the internal marks of Falsehood in the Hindu Shastras. 

On the merits and demerits of Locke’s Method of Inquiry, in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding. 

On Veracity, and its sacred obligations. 

1846 . . 

On the Fallacy of confounding the Condition of a thing with its Essence or Cause,: with 
h special view to expose the Theory of l.*>cke and the Empirical School generally, respecting 
the origin of the ideas of Time, Space, Cause, Identity, 8tc. 

On the Similes in the First Book of Paradise Lost, with a view to point out . their apti- 
tudes and characteristic beauties. 

On fhe leading Doctrines of the Christian Faith. 

Dissertation oh the question, Can we, by Induction alone, from the present state of human 
nature, arrive at a perfect standard of Morals ? 

On the leading Doctrines of Political Economy. 

On the necessity of Female Education. 

1847 . /;/ 
On the Exposure of the Sick on the Banks of the Ganges. 

Oii die Moral Theory of Bishop Butler. * .• 

On the Causes of opposition to Christianity in India. 

On the Life and Character of the Prophet Samuel. ;: r 

* vi_ y_ O fl* 
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On theHistory of the British Constitution. 

On the History of Bengal during the Muhammadan Period. 

On the Crusades. >'■ 

On the Administration of Lord Cornwallis. 

On the up-bringing of Hindu Youth, from their earliest Infancy to the period of leaving 
the Patshala or Bengali School. 

1848. 

On the Physical Errors of Hinduism. 

On the Hindu Sects. 

The best Contrast between Christianity and Hinduism, morally considered. 

On the Character of Lord William Benlinek’s Administration. 

On Anatomy and Physiology, with special reference to the evidence which thpse furnish 
as to a Designing Intelligence. 

Essay, illustrative of the manner in which the Law of the Hindu Caste is opposed to the 
Principles of Political Economy. 

1850. 

The present Slate and prevailing Character of the educated Hindus. 

The Influence exerted on the Nations of Europe by the Maritime Discoveries of the Fif- 
teenth Century. 

On Conscientiousness. 

The Evidences of the Antiquity of the New Testament, and the bearing of this question on 
the general Argument for the Truth of Christianity. 

• 

1851. 

On Toleration. 

On the Argument for the Truth of Christianity, derived from Prophecy, whether addressed 
to Jews or Gentiles. 

On the Merits of Christianity, and the Demerits of Hinduism. 

(It is worthy of note, that the prizes lor the best essays on this last subject were 
given by a young Babu, who never was a pupil in the Institution, the subject 
being spontaneously chosen by himself.) 


Subjects of Prizk Essays. 

1852. 

On the Life ami Character of Oliver Cromwell. 

Argument in favour of Christianity from its extensive propagation before the age of Con- 
stantine. 

The State of Europe at the middle of the 15th Century. 

The Argument from Prophecy, estimated with reference to the mathematical Doctrine of 
Probabilities. 

The System and Tenets of the Kasta Bhajas, a new Hindu sect in Bengal, 

Frae Trade — its advantages and disadvantages. 

The Durga Puj ii Holidays. 


(E.) 

SPECIMEN OF ONE OF THE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Physical Errors of Hinduism, by Btpin Bkhaki Sjiom, a Student of the Free 
Church Institution, who has not yet openly embraced Christianity. 

V 

(Inserted in the 22d Number of the ** Calcutta Review.”) 

It is our object in this article to give a faithful picture of the state of living physical science 
amongst the higher and middle classes of orthodox Hindu society, and to record the monstrous 
physical errors which (in this city especially), forced into strange and unnutural juxU-positiou 
with the triumphs and discoveries of the 18th century, yet form the undoubtuig belief, uot 
only of the multitude, but of nearly all learned and intelligent Hindus. 

To speak of physical errors in a religious Bysteui appears, at first sight, a glaring contra- 
diction in tenns. But, with regard to Hinduism, this is more an apparent than a real 
contradiction, since it at once disappears. when we come fully to understand the nature and 
constitution of this grand system of religion. 

. It is a marked and peculiar feature in the character of Hinduism that, instead of confining 
itself within the proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theological system, it interferes 
with and treats of every department of secular knowledge which human genius has ever 
<20.App.) 3 l 3 invented. 


Appkfcdi* 0. 
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invented, s»o that grammar, geography, physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, &c,,do amek 
form as essential a part of Hinduism as any religious topi< with whicVitis concerned; 
indeed, a person who has noi studied' Hinduism in all. its parts cam scarcely form an adequate 
notion of the vastness of its extent ; and those foreigners who, after incredible labour and 
much expense, have acquired some knowledge of this religion, have been obliged to confess 
this truth by applying to it such titles as “ huge,” “ gigantic/’ and the like. 

It is, indeed, true that a system, professedly religious, may sometimes allude to o£ inci- 
dentally take notice of certain points belonging to any department of secular knowledge, for 
the sake of illustration, without incurriug the charge of having transgressed its legitimate 
bounds ; but in such cases, where any point of philosophy or human science is brought to 
illustrate religious doctrines or sentiments, it is* always necessary to remember that we take 
that point as a truth already established and universally known, and not as a new discovery 
that is now going for the first time to be made known to the world : indeed fables might be 
framed, or known fables introduced, for the same purpose, which serves to show in a very 
strong manner, that whatever example is used, whether it be a point of philosophy, history, 
or an invented tale, to expound any truth or sentiment in a system of religion, must be 
viewed merely in the light of an illustration; all that we have to do with is the purport, 
sense, meaning or bearing of the illustration, and not its correctness or incorrectness in itself. 
But the case is quite different with the writers of the Hindu Shastras ; in their i religious 
works, they have treated of all the branches of secular knowledge known among them in a 
regular systematic manner, and have given them out to the world in a tune of absolute 
authority, from which there could be no appeal ; or, rather, with the view to secure the uni- 
versal belief of the people, they have sanctified with the name of religion whatever thev 
have been pleased to conjecture on any subject, secular or spiritual: 

The # Hindus, accordingly, receive information on all subjects, historical, literary, Scientific 
or theological, from the mouths of the Brahmans alone, who in their turn have no other 
fountain of knowledge than their own sacred writings. The Shastras are made the standards 
of all sorts of knowledge, and the disagreement of any opinion with them is regarded a sure 
proof of its fallaciousness ; whatever is contained in them, or whatever has passed by and 
come down under the sacred name of Shastra, must be received as true, without the faintest 
shadow of doubt ; and whatever differs from iheiu must be rejected as spurious and false, 
simply on the ground of its not coinciding with the infallible doctrines of the holy writ : 
the act of doubting a point which rests on the authority of the Shastras is always followed 
by the severest anathemas ; the rejection of it is deemed nothing less than downright infidelity. 
Freedom of inquiry on any subject, the exercise of one’s own mind, and thinking and judging 
for one’s own self, are not only wholly unpractised, but are thought to amount to a crime; 
accordingly, there prevails among the orthodox Hindus such a mean anti dastardly spirit, 
that it is ever ready to give its assent — its “ amen” — to anything and everything, whether it be 
reasonable or unreasonable, wise or foolish, true or false, if it has only had the honour of 
having come out from the lips of the Brahmau, the sole interpreter o tithe Shastras. 

The genius of Hinduism imperatively requires that everything should be stereotyped ; 
there is no word in tile whole vocabulary of the Sanscrit language expressing the idea of a 
new edition. We ivho have the privilege of enjoying the benefits of western civilization can 
scarcely be brought to feel the force of the strictures laid upon freedom of thinking by the 
narrow-minded and meanly jealous authors of our national religion ; even the Brahmans, 
who are said to be its guardians, are sternly required to listen to its«dietates in all matters 
as the only rule and guide of their conduct, and any deviation from it is threatened with 
heavy and dreadful penalties, both in the preseut world and in the world to come ; and the 
submission of the Bra limans to the injunctions of the Shastras is as complete as the demands 
of the latter are broadly absurd and unreasonable. 

Such is the despotic sway with which these Shastras rule the consciences of their followers, 
and such, is the slavish subjection which they exact from them, that gross absurdities and 
glaring contradictions, such os lie exposed even to the view of a child, are blindly passed by 
unnoticed ; or. if they inadvertently happen to perceive them, they immediately begin to 
suspect themselves of being guilty of blasphemy, and soothe their minds and satisfy their 
consciences by the evcr-satislactory argument, that “ Whatever the Shastras say can never 
be untrue.” Such being the state of the native mind, we need no longer wonfler why the 
ancient Hindu writings should descend to us through many centuries untouched, unaltered 
and unimproved. Wheu two opposite theories on the same point, as we shall have after- 
wards many occasions to see, are both received as true, only because they have both found 
a place in the Shastras, how can we reasonably expect that any alteration in them could 
ever be thought of by such a credulous and cowardly people ? 

We need not wonder, then, that the Hindu Shastras abound with physical errors of every 
kind and species. Science, we know, on the authority of universal nistory, Has never been 
brought to perfection all at once by the capacity or efforts of one single individual sage or 
philosopher, Imwever capacious his mind may have been, and how far soever he may have 
surpassed the people of his age in point of genius and acuteness of understanding ; nor could 
eveii the united efforts of » body of philosophers, nil living ut the same time, accomplish the 
fnsk. There ix such a Xliing as the infancy of science, when, like the facilities, of an infant 
child, dr the properties of a rising bud, all its parts ore not equally developed ; timd matures 
the one us the oners, and thil act of maturing is a gradual process in each case, with this 
difference only, that it is mm 
sfOd it blows fold a ftmver ; y< 
but centuries are required to 


eh slower m tlie former than lit tlie latter. Buys mature a Duu, 
ears bring a child to manhood, with the perfcciiotiof its fitcuUi**; 
make a science see its day s of perffectiori. * Tmtlv ne ver fiotvs 
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f&fosibn like the waters of a fountain, or the drops of autumnal rain from the skies of Append!* ($ 
hot cornea out in sparksj like those that are struck out of the flint stone; neither 
canyon gather truth, like the flowers of a garden or wilderness, without labour or cost; but 
yW must st rik’K before you can expect to get the least spark. Universal nature is the great 
flint stone, und the genius of man the steel ; the one must be struck with the other to bring 
out the sparks of truth. 

'Again, the first efforts of the human mind on scientific topics, as on every other, are crude 
aiid untnature : time, as we have already observed, perfects them by the slow and gradual 
process of purging off the dross. No philosopher is known to have been altogether free from 
error. Whatever philosophers have given, especially those of ancient days, is found to be a 
mixture df truth and error; out of this alloy, truth has been wrought, by continual and 
repeated processes of refinement, at the sacrifice of enormous sums of money, and incredible 
labour both of mind and body. Were such processes ever known among the sages of 
Hindustan 1 Would the philosophers of our country suffer their systems to be*subjected 
to the scrutiny of others ? And is there such boldness in the hearts of our countrymen as 
to call in question, and subject to experiment, the statements of their ancient teachers ? 

Neither our philosophers, on the one hand, who reckoned themselves to be infallible, would 
submit their opinions to the examination of those whom they considered as little better than 
brutes: npr do the mass of our countrymen, on the other hand, possess such bravery and 
nobleness of mind as to come forward as improvers or reformers of the religion of their fore- 
fathers, and to subject to correction the writings of those whom they either equal with the 
gods, or at least believe to be divinely inspired. What must then be the consequence of 
such presumption on the part of the one, and such slavish credulity on the part of the other ? 

What el^jp can it be but that the theories or conjectures which have once been formed on 
scientific subjects by the ancient sages of India exist in the same crude, imperfect and 
erroneous form in which they were for the first time given to the world ? 

The Hindu Shastras are most copious on the subjects of geography and astronomy. Of 
the other physical sciences, wo receive nothing but brief, dark and confused notices. The 
Indian sages of yore handled — we read — such branches of knowledge as natural philosophy, 
botany, anatomy, chemistry, &c. ; but their knowledge of these subjects appears to have 
been peculiarly superficial, and extremely scanty. With regard to many of them we find 
nothing more than mere references made in the Shastras ; and scarcely any one of them has 
been treated in a systematic or scientific form. 

Again, limited as the knowledge of our countrymen is on scientific topics, that knowledge 
is remarkable only for extravagance of imagination, wildness of thought, and inaccuracy of 
description. The Hindu authors appear to have made, their own imaginations the only 
fountain of knowledge, and to have drawn from them information on every subject of human 
learning. Observation and experiment were not wholly unused, but thought to he perfectly 
useless and unimportant. Truth had no charm in their sight ; nothing but what was pompous, 
gaudy, splendid, brilliant and marvellous, could find an admittance into their speculations. 

Nature, with her unfading and inexhaustible beauties, was a dead blank to their eyes ; they 
strove to create for themselves imaginary worlds, filled with imaginary objects, and adorned 
with imaginary beauties. Whenever they stood in need of information, or wanted to account 
for any natural phenomenon, instead of applying to the real sources of knowledge, observa- 
tion, experiment, intuition, &c., they adopted a very apt method of arriving at all knowledge,, 
and solving every difficulty. They shut themselves into their respective closets, and there 
each began to spin such a theory out, as might best suit his own liking, lienee, while the 
Hindu Shastras teem with wonders the most unnatural, and abound with errors tlurtno&t 
ridiculous, they are equally distinguished for glaring contradictions, as we shall have after- 
wards many occasions to see. 

Before proceeding further, we think it both necessary and advisable to ascertain and 
enumerate what those works are which, among the old Sanskrit writings of Hindustan, have 
come down as Shastras, that is, as authoritative writings, and which have always been 
honoured, and arc still respected, as the standards of the Hindu religion. This we do, partly 
for the purpose of corroborating the assertion wc have before made, that natural science 
and other branches of seculur knowledge form as essential parts of Hinduism as any purely 
theological subjects treated therein ; and partly, because the upstart Vedantists of the present 
day Reckon every other Sanskrit work as spurious and heretical, except the Vedas, and the 
commentaries upon them. « 

The Hindu Shastras are enumerated and classified in the following manner by the 
Hindus the msef es : — 

I. The four Vedas ; viz., the Jiik, Yayush, Shraa, and Atharva. 

II* The Vedangas, or six Augas, or bodies of learning (treatises subsidiary to the Vedas) ; 
comprehending : (1.) Siksha, rules for recitiug the Vedas ; (2.) Kalpu, treating of the ritual 
of the. Vedas, .and containing a detail of religious acts and ceremonies; (3.) Vvkkarang. 
treating pf gramui&r; (4*) Njrukta, or commentaries in the form of glosses; (5.) Chhtindas, 
or v -d4siariati0ns oji metres; (6.) Jyotisb, explanatory of astronomy and astrology. These 
worjis are said to have been given by inspiration of God, to enable the Brahmans; to read 
mi understand the Ved$s. Here, then, is a double inspiration, H^-that of the Vedas and that 
of Augas* - which form the key. by which the Vedas are opened. 

: jUp&ug&s, pr inferior bodies of learning; namely, the Mimkhsfi, comprehending* 

logic and metaphysics; Dharma-sliustra, institutes of law; ana the 
.6r legendary treatises, 18 in number. 

3 l 4 IV. The- 
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IV. The Tantras, containing rites of a most secret mature, sqiiue of whicharr exceedingly 
impure, by which a man is said to become Sheddya, or supernaturally gifted. Thdy Ora&lso 
the great source fVom which are drawn almost all the Mantras, by which the different 
manifestations of Shiva and Sakti are worshipped; 

This enumeration is in perfect accordance with numerous Hindu authorities. K The four 
Vedas,” says the Vishnu Pnr&nu, “ the six Angas, with Mini hush, Nyhya, Dhanna, and 
the Purhnas, constitute the fourteen principal branches of k nowledge : or, they are considered 
as eighteen, with the addition of these four, the Ayur-Veda, medical science as taught by 
Dhanwantari; Dhanur-Veda, the science of archery o’r arms, taught by Bhrigu ; Gand- 
harba-Vcda, or the drama, and the arts of music, dancing, &c., of which the Muni' Bharata 
was the author ; and the Artlm-Shastra, or science of government, as laid down first by 
Vrihaspati.” Though this Pnrhna does not take any norice of the Tantras, yet We can 
safely affirm that they form one of the great standards of the Hindus. 

We shall notice first the geographical errors contained in the Hindu Shastras. The 
Hindus possess no treatise that treats exclusively 6f geography ; systematic or methodical 
knowledge of this subject is not found among them. Indeed geographical instruction, in 
the true acceptation of the term, is not to be got from any work which forms a part of the 
Hindu Shastrus. All that we meet with on this head are either mere references to geography, 
or information respecting the origin of the world, the rise of continents and islands, the mode 
in which the seas were formed, &c. ; subjects which more properly belong to cosmogony 
than to geography. In some of the Puranas only, we find certain books or sections devoted 
solely to this subject, such as the fifth book or the Srimat Bhagabata, the second book of the 
Vishnu Purhna, and certain chapters of some other I'urhuas, as the Brahmh, Mkrkktideya, 
and Bruhnihndu, Puranas. But the geographical notices which they contain are chiefly 
remarkable for lawless, extravagance of description. They speak of countries, mountains, 
rivers, &e. which are nowhere to be found on the surface of the real globe, and the very 
names of which do not appear in the writings of any other nation under the sun. The de- 
scriptions which they give of continents, seas, mountains, See., are not geographical delinea- 
tions, but high coloured effusions of poetry, such as flow from excited imaginations. 

I. The Hindu Shastras widely differ from, ami flatly contradict one another in regard to 
the form of l he earth. 

<1.) The popular notion, which is maintained by some of the Pivanas is, that the earth is 
a flat plain of a triangular form. This idea has evidently arisen from the shape of India, 
which is like that of a triangle. As the Iliad us, if not always, at least from a remote period, 
were forbidden to pass beyond the limits of their country, all their knowledge was neces- 
sarily confined within the boundaries of Hindustan, which they gradually came to look upon 
as the whole world ; natural circumstances assisted them to fall deeply into this error. 
India, being on all sides either surrounded by water, or bounded by lofty ebaius of .moun- 
tains, its inhabitants, ignorant of the ail of navigation, and unable to cross the mountains, 
naturally concluded that there was nothing beyond the boundaries of their own observation. 
And though time and knowledge, have enabled men to form paths over the mountains, and 
to sail over the wild ocean, yet the veneration in which the Shastras are held by the Hindus 
is so deep, and the word of the priest so powerful, that they still obstinately and blindly 
adhere to their erroneous notions, although contradicted by the experience of the whole 
world. Some Brahmans, especially those that have uny intercourse with the European 
community, and have received §omu notion of the European method of investigating science, 
seem to be ashamed of their own Shastras, and positively deny that the Pur&nas maintain 
the triangulate form of the earth. A Pandit, of no common rate being asked by us. What 
is the shape of the earth, according to the Shastras ? replied, “ It is round like a Batabi 
Lebu,” a species of lemon, larger than an orange, but of the same form. His comparison, 
and our knowledge of his occupation, for he is a teacher in the Fort William College, made 
us suspect his honesty ; and, being pressed, he tried to evade our questions by citing si okas, 
or texts, which bad nothing to do with the matter ill question. We then, to satisfy our 
mind, went to the Tola Pandits, or Adhy&pakas, as they are generally called, who have no 
connexion whatever with the Europeans; and they unanimously supported us, by saying, that 
the popular notion of the earth’s triangular form is qot groundless, out is based upon several 
of the Puranas and Tantras. We can therefore safely conclude, that the triangular form of 
the earth is an orthodox doctrine of the Hindu Shastras, 

(2.) The same Puranas teach, that the earth is a circular plain. This notion seems .to be 
a more learned one, since the Pandits generally adopt it. Indeed, the grand system of 
geography, now universally embraced by the Hindus, as will afterwards be seen, can never 
Oe upheld without this supposition. Here, then, we find two notions widely differing from 
euch other, equally supported by the same authorities, which are professed to have been.given 
by inspiration of Heaven. But what can be plainer than that the same tlftng cannot both be 
triangular and circular at the same time 'l The absurdity of upholding two such opposing 
theories seems to be felt by many a Brahman of the present day.. Hence some WOO ftre 
more enlightened than the rest of that sacred class really feel ashamed at these glaring. mm* 
tradictioiis contained in their holy writings ; and, being utterly at a loss to account forthem, 
begin "to suspect the iiiviolahle parity of the Shustras. Some would even go the length m 
refusing to admit the Puranas into the number of their sacred works ; but this 'they. d° 
not dure openly do ; for, so doing, they wpnJd run the risk ofbeing condemned a* hef®dC$ 
by the great mass of the people. Those who ate of a more subtle turn of miBdfJmwf 
forward with, thpir ever ready and extravagant cot^eetpres,. and. their fmuCHsattio|[,..<fojw*'f^^ 
intricate logic, to explain away the difficulty, in question. “ Why,” say they, " 
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difficulty so loudly spoken of? Is nobody aware of the fact of there' being a succession of ages, 
in each of which a new world, a new universe, is Conned by the treat Author of all things? 
If so, is there then any necessity for supposing the Shastrus, wh ich are eternal, to deal only 
witli the things ol the- present age ? Then, then you see,” the subtle Brahmans continue, witii 
a proud, sell-conceited air, “ the difficulty melts away, just as wax does in contact with 
burning fire. In some age” (tins they say exultingly), “ the earth was of a triangular, in 
some other age of a circular form. What, what.” they continue, with triumphant la^^hter, 
thinking they have for ever put. to silence their opposers, “ what have you to say to this? 
Are you noL satisfied ? — you must he by this lime/’ Such is the tenor and force of the 
arguments which the clear-headed Brahmans of the Naiyaika school bring forward to re- 
concile the differences in their sacred writing. But what are we to think of a people who 
greedily devour these explanations as the fruits of superuaturallv improved intellects, or 
rather as suggestions that can only proceed from inspired heads ! Need we line add, con- 
sidering the wide diffusion of sound Kurnpcuu knowledge among the Hindus, *Iliat both 
these suppositions respecting the form of the earth arc utterly false ; and that its real shape, 
as found by actual and accurate observations, is nearly that of a sphere or globe f 

(3.) Besides the notion of the earth’s being a uniformly flat plain, of a triangular or 
circular form, there is still another opinion on the same subject., entertained by some of the 
more scientific writers of ancient Hindustan. Bhuskur Achurjyu, of illustrious memory 
among the Hindu writers ol yore, has clearly taught, in his famous astronomical work, 
Sidfthanta Siromnni, that the shape of the earth is that of a sphere; but this notion of the 
globular form of the earth is now almost buried in oblivion, not withstanding its philosophical 
accuracy, though, when reminded of it, the Bandits of the present day, in .-'pile of their 
obstinate attachment to the Purunic system, on which they absolutely depend fur the .success 
of their priestcraft, cannot but admit it: as an orthodox doctrine of the Hindu Shastras. Ft 
is because of the wide. <pie;ul of the Piiruttic knowledge among the people of this country 
that this true theory respecting the form of the earth, like some other sparks of truth, 
scattered here and there through the voluminous and unwieldy gatherings of oriental non- 
sense, has become all but obsolete. 

II. With regard to the support of the earth, the authors of the Hindu Shnstras err as 
egregiously, as respecting its shape or form ; nor do they less contradict one another iri the 
former, than in the latte? instance. 

One supposition, and that which is the most popular U, that the earth rests on the 
thousand heads of the infernal dragon Atlanta, the great serpentine manifestation of Vishnu. 
The Hindu philosophers, w ho were always in the habit of judging from appearance*, felt 
a great difficulty in conceiving how the earth could stand in riimty space, without a prop, 
when they saw everything on its surface, unsupported, fall to the ground. While, therefore, 
they were thus comped led to assign an imaginary support for the earth, they lilt, at the same 
time, the necessity of supposing that support to he without, an end; for the difficulty in 
question is not at all rohioved by any supposition which make s the prop of the earth a finite 
object; as in this case, the same question that was started in the beginning, can witii equal 
force be asked again ; hence, the Hindu writers very ingeniously, as they themselves con- 
sidered it, made the great upholder of the caitli to be a monstrous serpent, without 
termination, and thought thereby to remove all the difficulty that lay in the way of 
accounting for the position of the earth in the immensity of space, llow narrow' must 
have been the knowledge of these sages, the boasted models of wisdom, and how limited 
the capacities of their understanding, not to have known the simple fact, that the earth 
requires no support, at all ! 

But this is not all. The theory of the interminable serpen* was too simple to suit the 
minds of all the Hindu philosophers; they must have something more complicated, more 
prodigious, and more, marvellous, something better adapted to the peculiar turn of the native 
mind, which takes delight in nothing but the most, fantastic dreams i.f the imagination. 
Accordingly the Hindu philosopher bruins to work in his fancy, and brings out a theory, as 
remarkable for its novelty, as for its wildness and extravagance: “ the earth, ” -ays he, 
“ is first placed on the heads of Ananta, which again stands on the back of a tortoise, 
which in it*} turn is supported by eight, elephants, standing on eight sides/’ Though in 
point of accuracy both the former ami the present theory stand on the same footing, for they 
are both equally erroneous, yet viewed merely as theories, this is far inferior to the other; 
for it dots in no way, not even by supposition, as the other does, clear the difficulty which 
it proposes to remove; it gives no answer to the question, if the earth rest on a serpent, and 
the serpent on a tortoise*, and the tortoise on eight elephants, what supports the elephants? 
\V e are aware that many, who, without reading the original Shawms, lcceivc the themv from 
the Pandits orally, are led to invert or change the order of the animals supposed to support 
the earth, placing Ananta always at the lower extremity, as a supposition more natural, and 
better calculated ‘to solve the problem in dispute ; but whatever others may think, there is 
unquestionable authority to support the theory as we give it. For instance, when liama, 
the great hero of the solar race, went to the kingdom of JVlithila to compete for the hand of 
Janaki, by breaking the formidable bow Gamliva, and, being animated with the spirit of 
chivalry, took the almost inflexible bow in his hand,- l/.ikshniana, his fond and favourite 
step-brother, looking at ihe furious aspect assumed by Rama on the occasion, and feeling 
the ground tremble under his feet, addressed the earth, and its supporters, in the following 
Words : — 

4t O earth ! do thou support the weight of Rama: 0 Ananta ! do thou sustain the 
(20. App.) 3 M burden 
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burden of the earth and Kama put together : 0 Kurrim Deva ! uphold the weight of Rama, 
the earth, and Ananfa, all three combined ; and O Dig Hastis ! support the aceu mulcted 
weight of Kama, the earth, A i rant. a, and Kurina, all put together.” 

Observe then the blindness of the. Hindus, and the ignorance of their ancient teachers. 
If the necessity of a prop was felt by the sages of India to keep the earth from falling to 
the depths of illimitable space, how did the theory framed obviate the supposed difficulty? 
To suppose a support, of the earth where there is none, is itself a gross error ; to say that 
that Mipport is an enormous serpent, with a thousand heads, which no mail has ever seen, is 
highly to aggravate that error : but to maintain, that besides the unknown dragon, there are 
eight stupendous ele phants, and a mighty tortoise, sustaining the earth, is such a puerile 
extravagance of conception, that a parallel instance can scarcely be found, even in the 
romances and fables of the most rude and uncultivated nation. The Pandit whom we 
consulted on this point, and who cited the foregoing sloka of the Kamayuna, seemed to he 
utterly bewildered when asked, What supporis the lowermost elephants? After a long pause 
he made, the following reply : “ Why may not the elephants rest on the waters that are 
supposed to be below the earth ?” u Yes,” we said, * 4 when wo can suppose a thousand- 
headed serpent, a tortoise, and eight elephants under the earth, it is but an easy affair t<» 
imagine a subterranean ocean ! ” 

Before we dismiss the consideration of this point, we think it proper to record the opinion 
of Bhuskur Acharjya in thi» place, for the sake of doing justice to his memory. Instead of 
following the foolish popular notion of the earth's resting on the heads of the serpent 
Ananta, the author of the Siddhanltt Sirontnni was of opinion, “ that the earth is suspended 
n the air by the hand of the Deity.” 

III. Nothing can exceed the grandeur, and at the same time the wildness of the t /warns 
;.f the Hindu geographers, regarding the superficies of the earth ; for what sire ralh-d 
geographical descriptions in the Hindu scriptures can be viewed in no other light than as mere 
theories, although they are given with as much confidence as a thorough ouixicliou of their 
Iruth would warrant. 

There appear to be two grand theories of the earth brought forward in the sacred writings 
of the Hindus ; the first of these supposes tin: woild to be composed of seven concentric 
islands or continents, which are separated from each other by us many seas, conMsling of 
liquids very different in their natures. The following statement, of .this magnificent 
we chiefly draw from the second bonk of the Vishnu Pm ana, which contains 1 *5 cha.ijs.ci>, 
.■ml treats of the earth, and the things above and below it. Of the seven great iusiil-ir 
continents, Jamlm is placed in the centre of the world ; it. is of a circular form, ami surrounded 
by the sea of salt water (Lavatut). Next in order is the Plaksha Dvvipn, which encircles 
lh" sea of salt water in the fonn of a belt, and is itself surrounded by the. sea of sugar- 
cane juice (Ikshu). Then follow in regular succession, the Salmali, Kiea, Krauncha, S:ika, 
a* <1 Pushkaru Duip-is, bounded severally by the seas of wine (Surd), of rkmficri butter 
(Siirpi or (dice), of curds ( Dadbi), of milk (Dugdha), and of fresh zvater (Jala). Beyond 
ai! these continents and seas, the. Hindu geographers place a country of gold (Svvuroa Bimini;. 
Th»s most, extraordinary belt of land, according to their opinion, - serves a very important 
purpose ; it prevents the waters of the last, or tlui furthermost ocean, from flowing off in all 
directions. Round this golden country they imagine a circular chain of mountains, called 
L .kd-l-ika ; beyond is the land of darkness, encompassed by the shell of the mundane egg. 

But the most extravagant point connected with this monstrous system is, perhaps, the 
given of the origin of the seven continents, and the seas by which they are divided. 

‘ Time was,” says the inspired writer of the Srimut Uliana vat a, u when the whole surface 
of file earth was one uniform and continuous plain, not intersected, as it since has been, by 
m) i Kin v circular oceans. It was only at a later date that the earth came to be s«» divided. 
M ok then the way in which the seas were produced. In the early part of the Satya Yug, 
«>r in the infancy of the world, there flourished an illustrious monarch, named Privavratj, 
the son of Swuyainbhu, the first great king of the earth. This most beloved disciple of 
VMmu, grieved at the inconvenience under which his subjects laboured in the darkness <»i 
jfghi, proposed to himself the pleasant task of riding in his magnificent car, and giving light 
;o the world, in the place of the sun, after it was set. in the west. And well might he under- 
take this business, for the splendour of his body equalled that of the. meridian sun. Accord- 
ingly he rode in his splendid car, which had but a single wheel, and begun to drive it with 
a motion as swift as that of the sun. He made only seven revolutions, and the fin rows 
xvl iii'!i the wheel of his car made on the earth became the seven mighty seas.” It is much 
to be rogioUed that, while our author furnishes us with such a satisfactory account of the 
origin of the seven great oceans of the world, he leaves us in utter darkness respecting the 
manner in which they came to be filled with such sweet and pleasant contents; especially 
;*s we feel assured that, lie could have given us, had lie chosen, as much satisfaction on the 
latter head as on the. former. 

The Hindu writers are as much mistaken respecting the extent of the. seas and continents 
which form the system of the world, as respecting their origin and existence. They main- 
tain, in general, that each of the seven insular Continents is twice the extent, of that which 
precedes it, an I that each sea is of the same extent with the country which it encloses. H, 
therefore, we take the extent, of’ the Jamlm Dwipa as unity, the extent of the sou cd suit 
water should also ho 1 ; that of the Plaksha Dwipu and ikslm sea, 2 respectively; that of 
Salimdi anti the sea of wine, 4 each ; and so on of the rest, increasing in geometrical ^ pro- 
gression. The country of gold is said to be as large as the rc*t of the earth; ami the 
im-udtii of the Loka-loka mountains is equal to the tenth part of the central Dwipu. Tins 
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seems to be very clear, but, under this apparent clearness, there is much ambiguity. What 
are we to understand by the extent of I he s-'*;is and cont inents, — whether their breadth or 
their circumference / \Ve would not have entered on this useless and unprofitable discus- 
sion had we not intended to record in this place the opinion of the Pandits on the subject, 
and the mode of reasoning which they employ to bring it to u decision, which is too curious 
to be omitted. “ Though the Paninas,” say they, u in describing the extent of the seas 
and continents, seem to mean their breadth, yet as the seas were formed by the edge of the 
same wheel, they must all be of the same, breadth ; but, as it is said that the extent of each 
sea is double the extent of that which precedes it, it is the circiuni ere rare, not the breadth 
of the seas, that is thereby to bo understood 

£uch being the explanation given bv the? Pandits themselves, we need not in vain seek 
for a more satisfactory one, but proceed to notice the account given by the Hindu writers 
of the circumference ot the ichole earth. ^ 

With regard to the circumference of the earth, there is great difference of opinion. The 
generally received opinion on the subject, which is found-, d on some of the Puranas, is that 
the earth, with its continents and oceans, is 500,000,000 yojanas, or 4,ouo, 000,000 miles in 
extent.. But, according to the Hnilimmida Bunina, the breath of.lambu is luo,ooo. Now, 
following the rule above stated, that each continent is twice the extent of ilial which pre- 
cedes it, and that the land of gold is equal in extent to the rest of the world, and that the 
breadth of the Loka-lnku tin iinfaitis is one-tenth of that, of tin? central island, we first find 
the radius of the surface of the earth, and then from it we obtain something more than 
304,800,000 yojanas for its circumference. Again, the Tantras give an account different 
from both ; according to the SShaiva Tantra, for instance, the e ire urn fere nee of the earth is 
said to be 25,350,000 yojanas only. Here then we have, again one of the many instances 
in which Shasfras contradict one another. But whichever he the orthodox opinion, these 
accounts arc all very fai distant, from the truth. Let us consider fora moment the magnitude 
of the error committed by tin* Hindu writers. The real circmulcrence of the earth, as found 
by the most accurate, observations and measurements, is only about 25,000 miles; but the 
Hindu sages maintain that it is 100,000 times that number. Indeed they make the circum- 
ference of the earth ,,o prodigiously large, that it is nioic than sufficient to fill up the whole 
orbit of the. earth round the sun. 

One of the greatest defects in the character of the Hindu writers appears to have been 
an inordinate love for symmeoical arrangements of countries, mountains, rivers, &c. ; and 
to this, geographical truth is unhesitatingly and at once sacrificed. They seem not to have 
had the slightest taste for natural beauties, which consist in points far different from har- 
mony of numbers and regularity of position ; but possessing only a relish for artificial 
painting, they have transferred their own notions to natural scenes and objects. Accord- 
ingly tlie delineations which they have given of places on the surface of the earth are purely 
artificial; and, possessing no regard for nature or truth, they have brought out, what may 
very properly be called/ monstrous pictures of geographical nonsense, on the very face of 
which error is visibly stamped. 

Priya Vratn, by the wheel of whose car the earth was divided into seven continents, had 
13 nude children. Six of these, embraced an ascetic life; the rest ruled the seven divisions 
of the earth. To Agmdhra was assigned the Jamba Dwipa; to Medhatitln, Plaksha ; to 
Viipushmat, Sahnali ; to Jyotishmat, Ktisa; to Dyutimat, Krauncha ; to Bhavya, Saka; and 
to Savala, Pushkara. , With the exception of the sovereign of Jam bn, each of the six other 
kings is said to have had seven sons, among whom he dhided his kingdom into seven equal 
parts. Here there is only one point of similarity. But mark what follows : these seven 
divisions in each of the six continents are separated by seven chains of mountains, and seven 
rivers, lying breadthways, and placed with such inclinations in respect to one another that, 
if si straight line he drawn through any chain of mountains or rivers, and its corresponding 
mountains or rivers on the other continents, and produced towards the central island, it 
would meet the centre of the earth. Now, nature nowhere exhibits scenery like this. Marks 
of artificial contrivance are so palpably imprinted on this description, that were we even 
ignorant of all the parts of earth, except the narrow spot art mud our own dwelling, we would 
at once reject it as a piece of elaborate fiction. 

Among the number of countries which we see on the maps of the real world, very few are 
wholly defined by natural boundaries; and, among these jigain, iio two countries are 
bounded in tlie same way. But the Hindus will have all their countries, except those on 
the central island, similarly bounded, and bounded by natural lines of demarcation, such as 
nowhere exist in the works of nature herself. 

A»nidhra, to whose lot fell the central island of J a mini, had nine sons, among whom he 
equally portioned out his dominions. The divisions of this Dwipa are not marked by any 
natural boundaries, but are artificial, with the exception of one, situated in the middle, in 
the form of a square, being on its four sides bounded by four ranges of mountains. It is 
but reasonable to expect, that the mode of equally dividing a continent, so circumstanced, 
must be something peculiarly curious. And so it. is. The usual division of Jambu (which, 
it must be remembered, is "exactly of a circular form) is into nine Khnmlas, or portions, 
which are perfectly equal in superficial contents, but of very different forms. Of these nine 
divisions, one, which is in the centre, is a perfect square ; and, of the eight others, every two 
divisions are exactly of the same figure and dimensions. Conceive now the difficulty of 
dividing a circle in the manner above described. What mathematical formula enabled the 
ancient Hindus to solve this problem we lone to know ; and we heartily regret that we do 
not find it iu any parts of their writings. \Ve are therefore led to conclude that they must 
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.Appendix C». lmve been assisted in the task by some of that supernatural agency which they can go 
— - readily command. 

The same extravagant poetical tone is preserved by the authors of the Hindu Shastras in 
their descriptions of mountains, countries, rivers, lakes, Ik c., as in those of seas and conti- 
nents. The Hindu authors, when they describe these natural objects, seem to look at them 
through prisms and magnifying glasses, which show them adorned with the liveliest colours 
and enormously distended in all directions. 

Before proceeding any further, we should here remark* that the Hindu geographers seem 
to have formed to themselves a rule, which they are found nowhere to violate ; viz. that of 
dividing tin: objects they treat of into two distinct classes, the common and the uncommon . 
Of the former class, they generally give the bare names, nr such descriptions as arc remark- 
able only for brevity, and for the monotonous tone winch pervades them. Accordingly 
numberless* umics of mountains, countries, livers, &c. are found in the Hindu Shastras; but 
of these we have scarcely been able to collect anything further than their names. Very little 
is said about them in the Shastras. 

Of the uncommon again, the descriptions of certain mountains are in the highest decree 
beautiful and magnificent, calculated to excite wonder, and delight the imagination, and well 
adapted to draw foith feelings of deep reverence in the minds of the vulgar. 

In each of the nine divisions of the Central Dwipa, a mountain, or a chain of mountains 
is said to stand. In the centre of this continent stands the golden Meru or Suineru, the 
highest and the most exalted of all mountains. Towards the north arc three ranges of 
mountains, Nila, Svveta and Sringavun. Answering to these, in the south, arc three other 
ranges, named Nisltndha. Ifimaeuta and Himapraya. Between the ranges to the north and 
south of Morn, the Puranics place two other ranges of mountains, one on each side of Menu, 
running in a north and south direction. The western range is called ( iandhaunubina, and 
the eastern range, corresponding to the former, is known by the name of Mdlyavrina. These 
are the nine chief hills, of which we propose to take some particular notice.*" 

We begin with tins description of Mount Sumcrii, the highest, and the most glorious 
mountain on the face of the earth, according to the Hindus, who call it the Great King of 
the Hills, the Mightiest Sovereign of the Mountains. It is the unanimous voice of nlfthe. 
Shastras, that Mount Suineru stands in the centr e of the earth, or, which is the same thing, 
in the middle of Jainbu. In the RluhabJiaraia, it is described a* follows : — 

“ There is a fair and stately mountain, and its name is Menu, a most exalted mass of 
glory ; reflecting the sunny rays from the splendid surface of its gilded horns. It is clothed 
in gold, and is the respected haunt of devas (gods) and gundliarbas (celestial singers). It 
is inconceivable, and not to be encompassed by sinful man ; and it; is guarded by dreadful 
serpents. Many celestial medicinal plants adorn its sides ; and it stands, piercing the 
heavens with its aspiring summit, a mighty hill, inaccessible even bv the human mind. It. 
is adorned with trees and pleasant streams, and resomuleth with delightful songs of various 
birds. M — Book 1. chap. 15. The Rruhmandu Puritan gives the tbllovving description of 
the same renowned mountain : — “ Mem (of gold), of four colours, is the greatest of moun- 
tains ; its body appears high in all its dimensions, of many colours all round. Kasfward, 
it is white, like the offspring of Brahma, horn from the navel of Vishnu. Smith, it is 
yellow, and appears like a Vaisya. West, it is like the dry leaves of a tree, and like a 
Sudra looks, Meru of many names. North, it is red, like the dawning mom, and looks 
like a Kshetrya ; these are conspicuous from their colours. Brahma, India, and all the. 
gods declare, that this largest of all mountains is a form, consisting of jewels of number- 
less colours, the abode of various tribes. On this mountain are the heavens of Vishnu 
fchiva, Indra, Agin, Yama, Nuirita, Vayu, Kuvcra and other gods.” 

Sieh is the general description given of this most wonderful mountain, the great Olym- 
pus of the Hindus. ^ 

But the most striking featmo connected with Suincru is the account given of its form 
and magnitude. The Hindus sometimes represent Mount Mem to be of 7 a conical figure, 
lo establish this opinion, they refer to the fact, that several kings of Hindustan were for- 
merly in the habit of raising mounds of earth in that shape, w hich they used to venerate as 
the divine Mem, awl gods weiv called down by spells to come and dullv upon them. They 
art* called Mcru-Sringas. or the peaks of Meru. f l licit* are four such mounds cither in or 
war Benares; and one, which is more modern, and of course the must perfect, is at a place 
called Sai-uutha. Tins opinion seems, however, to be unsupported by the. Shastras, as far, 
at. least, ;•> ««.- have been able to investigate. The most popular notion, which is supported 
by seveial oi the. Pnranns, such as the MArkandeya, the Vishnu and the Brahndinda Piira- 
nas, i*-. that the shape of the golden Meru is like an inverted cone ; a notorious instance of 
Orient sil law y. The luight of this mountain is said to he 84,000 yojanas, or 672,000 
miles fr; in the. surface of the, earth, and its depth below is 10,000 yojanas, or 128,000 
miles. Its diameter or circumference (for in some books it is said to be the one, in some, 
the other), at the snimi.h. is 62,000 yojanas, or 256,000 miles, and at its base, 16,000 
yojanas, or 128,000 miles. 

Here 

i he iifiincs in the V ishim Parana differ from these.' Malynvana and (iundhaTiimlima^ as iu the text, 
anr on the we&t and east of Aleru ; and \ilu and Nislnidlia me the northern and southern ranges But it 
. d Julia U i and Jlevakutn, ’1 risriugu and Jarndhi, for the other range*. The Bhagavuta again places Tris- 
ringa and Makara on the uortli ; Jathara und Dcvukuta on the east; Kailosu and Kuravna on tho south ; 
and ra vaua and Panpat ru on the west. 
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Here, then, we have a mountain, whose diameter at the bottom is 1 G times, and at the Appendix G. 
top 32 times, the diameter of the earth upon which it is said to stand. Again, the mean 
distance of the moon from the earth, as found by the most acc irate calculations, is about 
240,000 miles; but here is a mountain whose height, above the surface of the earth, is 
very nearly three times that distance. We are at a loss to know what to say to this. Has 
any Hindu, or any other ever seen this mountain, though it is said to rise much higher 
than the orb of the moon ? Is it possible for a mountain, in height and magnitude several 
times greater than the earth, to stand on its surface? lint this is not all. The Hindu 
authors place at the lower extremity of this wonderful mountain seven infernal regions 
called Talas, each extending downwards 7,000 yojunas,* or 50,000 miles. Their names, 
according to the Bh&guvata, are Falal.i, TaUtala, Kasatala, Mohatala, Sutala, Vitalii and 
Atala. In other Pur&nas, other names are given. All these subterranean regions arc? said to 
be parts of Mount Sumeru. Below these again, and below the water, are placed the Narakas, 
or hells, properly so called, in which the wicked suffer various kinds of punishment, accord- 
ing to the crimes committed in their bodies. Where, then, is to be? the end of these erro- 
neous notions? We pause in despair to take notice of other things. 

The descriptions of other mountains contained in the sacred writings of the Hindus, like 
those of Sumcru, abound with geographical errors of the grossest kind. There is no moun- 
tain which is less than some thousands of yojanas in height, and all are said to shine with 
ftplcudid colours, and to be rich with brilliant, jewels ; some of them are conceived to be of 
pure gold, and others to be entire masses of precious stones. 

The following is a literal translation of the words of the lirahmanda Parana, descriptive 
of the eight other ranges of mountains said to stand on the central island of J ambit: — 
u Himapraya, or llimavana, full of snow ; 1 Jemakutaku, full of gold ; NNhadha, resplen- 
dent with goid, like the rising sun ; like the Vaidinya (lapis lazuli gem) is the Nila moun- 
tain ; Swcta, abounding with gold ; Sringavan, like the feathers of the peacock; (land- 
liamadana, full of medicinal plants; and (8) Malyavfuia, full «*f sweet odour/’ 

These arc truly extraordinary mountains, llerc, for instance, we have mic looking like 
the lapis lazuli gem, and another having the appearance of the feathers of a peacock. 

Splendid pictures indeed; but. suited only to fables, not to natural science. 

These mountains are said to extend from sea to sea ; and therefore they are of different 
lengths, according to the latitudes l.lmy arc; in. They are taken two bv two in order, one 
on the north, and another uii the south of Merit. They are all of the same breadth and 
height. Those on the east and west of Mcru are exactly equal til their truce, dimensions. 

Here, then, is another instance of artificial regularity being ascribed to the works of nature. 

4t 1 have mentioned,” says the. author of the Brahman da Parana, u the breadth of 
Jumbii, which is 100,000 yojanas. Now, the breadth of the two middle ranges, Nila and 
Nishudha, are 10, non yojanas less; Swcta and Llcmacuta arc likewise 10. non less than the 
two former; and so are llimavana and Sringavan; ( Sainihamadana ami Malyavana are. of 
the same length, breadth and height.” All these mountains are .said to be 2. one yojanas 
broad and as many high, or about III, 000 miles. 

In all this, the. extravagance of the Shaslra writers is so manile-l, tint flu* authors of 
some of the Puranus have tried fo evade it, maintaining that the mountains were so for- 
merly, but that they have since subsided, and that the highest, muiiiit tin mnv is not above 
one yojana in height. This excuse is made by tile author of the. Kali ha J*nruna. With 
regard to these inonptains, it is farther to be observed, thaOhey are all said, excepting the 
ranges on the cast and west, of Mem, to run pa railed, and all are placed on the north of 
Himapraya, the outermost range towards the south. From the description given of tlii last 
mountain, namely, that it is full of snow, and situated on the North of Bharat a Varslia, 
we are led to conclude; that it is none other than the Himalaya Mountains, which is also the 
general opinion of the? Hindus. Now, do the accounts given in the Shaqras bold true of 
these mountains ? Arc they 00,000 yojanas in length, and 2,000 yojanas high ? But what 
are we doing? Are we seeking for accuracy in the accounts of the ancient writers of Hin- 
dustan? Vain task indeed ! It is much that we have been able 1o find nut even uhc range of 
mountains corresponding to one of the ranges they treat of. 

We shall now proceed to the descriptions of the nine great countr 1 -• or division.-, of the 
central continent, and show that, they contain errors of no less magnitude 1 . In the centre of 
Jambu Dvvipa is the varslia « r division called Ilavrita; it is a perlect square, ai:d in its 
middle stands the golden Mem; to the cast is Bhadrasvva, 'and to the west Kclumuki, or 
simply Kctii. Between the three ranges of mountains lying to the north of Ilavrita, there 
are two countries, Ilamvaka and lliraiunaya (or the country full of gold); and between the 
three chains of mountains on the south lie the divisions called Jl.nivaisha and kinnaiu, or 
Kimpunish. Tin? extreme northern division, which is situated on the north of the Sringavan 
mountains, is called Kum; and that lying on the south of Himalaya, or tin; extreme southern 
division, is the well-known Bharata Varslia. These, countries are said to be enormously large, 
that the real earth has not space sullicient to contain one of them. They arc each . apposed 
to be, as we have before observed, perfectly equal in superficial contents therefoic it :s quite 
sufficient to have the area of one of them, and this we find m the Urn h man da Parana, which 
*Hys, u close to the (iandhamadana, along the banks of A para tiandika, is the country of 
Kctumalu, a4,uoo yojanas in lengih, and 32,00.0 broad,” which uives 1,088,000,000 square 
yojanas, or 09, G32, 000,000 of square miles, lor the area of each of the countries on the 

island 


(20. ApiO 


The Vishnu Purdiri gives 10,000 yojuuus, or 00,000 miles. 

3 m 3 
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Appendix G. island <4* Jniiihu. According to the Hindu (henry also, the form of Bharnlu Varsha is t liut 
of I lie segment, of a circle. Now, by tliis division, the Hindus universally understand the 
coinin' ‘y of Hindustan ; and so irmtisl.be, lor that is the only country lying between the 
Himalaya and the sea of salt, or Indian Ocean, lint the shape of India is not the segment 
of a circle; and the Hindu sages, in making it. so, have committed si gross blunder. 

hi their descriptions of rivers, like remarkable instances of high-coloured fictions are nu^ 
with. *Si ‘a ring above the level of sublunary affairs, they give us rivers, whose sources are 
traced to heaven, whose currents pass over the orb of the moon, and whoso streams How 
with hoiiev and living water. t 

The principal rivers that arc said to water the plains of Jambii are four in number. Thev 
are dec hired to be (lie branches of one? original river— -the Ganges — called Swurgungii, or 
Maiulukiui, in the Ihiriinas. Most extraordinary accounts are given of its rise ami its pas- 
sage t<< the earth. It is supposed to flow from under the feet of Vishnu at the pole *»tur 
am!, bnlhiftg in its passage the orb of tin* muon, to pour down upon the summit of Men, 
where it divides into four streams, which run towards the four cardinal points. For a nuuv 
mimi-e description of those wonderful strum : s, we tpiotc passages from two of the 
renowned Puranns. In the l writ Pun'inti llm following account, is given: 

im The water, or ( >gha, coming down from heaven, like a stream of Amnia upon Mora, 
encircle* it. through seven channeis, for the. space id* $4,000 yojanas, and then divides iiro 
four streams, which, falling from she immense height of A'leru, rest, themselves in Tour hikes, 
from which they spring over the mountains through ilu* air, jiisi brushing the. summits." 

“Hear, now,' says the author of the Uni/untnidn Vnitnui> “what divine streams issue 
from :1 jc lakes, abundant with Oghu, living vvatei. The. water of the ocean, coming from 
heaven upon Mem, is like Amrita; and from it arises a river, which, through seven channels, 
encircles Mont, and then divides into four streams, springing over towards the four Cardinal 

points." 

Tin i: inflows a \ery minute description of these four st icains, of which we merely give ;, ;t 
abridgment. The first overflows Mount Mandara, and \vu ; crs the country of Bluidnmw.i 
The southern branch goes to Gaudhuiuaduiia. Malradci a received it on liis own head, hm,# 
which, spreading over all his body, i is waters became most efficacious. The stream calico 
Mah.ibhaga (or ( -hakshu), most propitious, passes through Kctumalu. North fnnn Alern 
i here falls a hraneh, railed Rhadm, upon Suparswa, the mountain of gold. Kadi of these- 
four streams is said first to fall into a lake, or encircle a forest, and' then to ascend t« » da* 
fop of a mountain ! 

Besides these chief rivers, then? is another which deserves some attention. This is de- 
liver called Jamlm, f:om which the central Dwipa derives its name. The description of thin 
river, though short, is yet. pen haps of all the most wonderful. It is said to flow' from lie- 
mount Smnoru. “From this mountain,' 1 say the Hindu Shaslrus, “ issues the Jambii river 
flowing with honey: in it is found the gold called Jainbu-nada, with which the gods un- 
adorned. From it Jambu derives its name/'’ * 

What an ocean of blunders is here 1 A river, flowing from the feef of a god, and breaking 
through the concave of the hen veils, issues from the pole star; a point too high and hea- 
venly for our humble capacities. 'Ibis river, in its way downwards, meets the moon, and 
pours its wafers over that luminary ! — a description probably written under the influence of 
iier rays. 

Before we take leave of ibis subject, we think it worth our while to take some brief lmii.e 
of the sacred stream of the Ganges, as being undoubtedly the most renowned and sanctified 
o full the rivers spoken of in the S nostras. Bhagiratha, when conducting her from llurdwur, 
is said to have traced, with the wheels of his chariot, two furrows, which wen* to be the 
limits of her encroachments. The distance between them is by some supposed to have lx an 
four Any, by others, four yojanas; and it is said, in spite of eye demonstration, that she ha* 
never been known to overflow on either side. She falls into the ocean, according’ to some, 
through seven channels : according to others, through 100 mouths. But the most, extraor- 
dinary circumstance connected with the accounts given of this river is the description of it> 
course tinougli the various pruts of the universe; which is as follows The (hinges Hows 
through the ( iandharbas Kinnaras, Yaksbas, Rakslrasas, Vcdyadahis ? Nagas (or large 
snakes'), Kalapagiaim.kas, Parados, Suiganas, Swasis, Kirutas, Pulmdas, Kurus, Psuichalus, 
Ka*ris Matsysis, iMagacllias, Angus, Bangas, Kalingas, Tmnaliptas.” 

Observe the wild grandeur of the description ! A river, far different, from our common 
streams, inns, not merely through countries, provinces and districts inhabited by a low and 
insignificant, race of cieatmes, called men, but passing through higher regions, occupied 
either by the most glorious, or by the most dreadful beings of creation, — by races of hea- 
venly musicians and songsters, of giants and demons, of the most beautiful beings in nature, 
of mighty serpen is, and through tribes and countries, known and unknown, which few now- 
a-days have ever seen or heard of. 

We shall next briefly notice t he islands that are said to be scattered in various parts of tin* 
seven great seas or oceans. Besides the seven great insular continents, which arc called 

Mami- 

* The account in the Vihlmu 1’iioina U somewhat different. The Jambu Dwipa derives its appellation, 
ruvoi-iliny; to it, from a J.imhu tree, extending: over 1,100 yojanas. Its apples are as larj^e ns elephants ; and 
full in", when rotten, on the crest of the mountain, their juice oozing out forms the Jamlm river. The waiers 
of this strewn have such healing; virtue, that all who drink of it pass their davs ju content and health, bcir»^ 
subject neither to perspiration, foul odours, decrepitude nor organic decay. The soil, absorbing the Jamlm 
juice, and dried by the wind, becomes the, gold, named Jainbu-nada. 
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Maba-Dwipas, there arc several other smaller islands, which, to distinguish them from tin Appendix (i. 
former, are. called Upadwipas, or inferior inlands. We shall notice only two things concern- 
inp these,- their number and their origin. They are said to he exactly 1,000 in number; 
a wonderful example of the minute accuracy of the Hindu geographers/ 

Ihcse islands, according to the. Hindu Shast.ru?, did not exist from the beginning of the 
world, but were subsequently formed by the operation of supernatural agency. What this 
agency was we of comse long to know. Was it hy llm action of volcanic force that these 
islands were raised up? Or, were they formed in tl.e same way by winch the sand-banks 
rise? No; these are ways too common -place t«> win favour IVom the Hindu sages. They 
must have something tar more marvellous. A cc*>m mu jy they procerd in the. following inun- 
ner ; — In the first age of the world, King Sr.gwr, who had GO ouo children born in a 'pump* 
km, celebi a ted the great sacrifice of (lie horse. I he horse which ho 1) rttl brought for this 
g real object, when (ravelling unrestrained through the various pars of tile world, wag, missile”. 

No one could tell where he was gone, or by whom he* was taken away. The <’>0,000 sons of 
ihe king, being very sorry for the' loss of the horse, without, which all "the preparations would 
go for nothing, began to explore every corner and creek of the world, wilh the hope of finding 
out the animal at all hazards, but, their efforts proving fruitless, they be cyan to suspect that 
the horse might, have gone down into the infernal regions. I leiiee, with the view of opening 
a passage down to those dismal places, (hey began to work in the bottom of the sen, — dig- 
ging tip the earth, and throwing it. into heaps which in time became islands. Such is the ac- 
count given of the formation of the islands. If the question heasked, How could the sons of 
Sag ur dig in the bottom of the ocean without being drowned { the Hindu writers give the 
following reply : — At the time when the islands were dug up !>v the numerous progeny of tin*, 
king, from whom the sea derives ifs name, tin* bed of the ocean was drv, Aga.-ly.i having* pre- 
viously swallowed its waters atone sip. It indeed it be possible for a human being to have 
eiqnno children, and loi men to raise l, 000 islands by manual labour, what is f hero to prevent 
a liishi from drinking up the water., of the universal ocean, and thereby making :ts bottom drv * 

the account given of Mu; formation of lakes is equally extravagant. We shall <ive only 
,,lu - example us> a specimen, 'flic lake callul \1 ansa ra vara. the same as Alanusu, one of 
(ho four principal lakes mentioned in tin: Shastras, is deci .red to have been fi.rmcd by 
drops of water falling from the hairs of Mahadeva, w hen he received the holy stream of the 
i langev, from hemm on Ins head. Ib-ncc tins lake is also known hy the more significant 
name of Vmdussmivuiu. 

Beside* the principal coimtrit-, monnlaiiis, rivers and lakes, of which we have already 
spoken, the Hindu geographers give us accounts of other interior countries, mountains, 

’.alleys find rivers, who?*c number and extent exceed all belief- I he Hrahmatulti 1 7 / y u and 
ih a funa l* uranus are most copious on these subjecis. In each of the divisions of jainhu, 

•innd reds and hundreds of countries, mountains, rivers, &c. are said to exist, the bare names 
•I which would fill up more space than wo c,.n allow. With respect to the descriptions 
given of the-e imagimwy places, they an* stamped by the same puerile extravagance of 
thought, which characterize* the Hindu writings in general. 

Tin; Hindu Shaslras furnish us with yet another very striking theory of the. eai ih. The 
notices which we possess respecting it are chi Hy extracted from the IMt&yavnla , Jhah- 
ntnmia, and Brahma Pun'ums. If. lepreseiits the (Mirth under the emblematical represen- 
t'd, ion of a p» d inn (lotus), floating on the ocean. The follow ing passage. of the th ahmundu 
Puubtff will serve as 5111 authority: — 

u fhe great (Jod, the gnat omnipotent, omniscient one, the greatest in the world, the 
great Lord, who goes through all the win Ids, is born a moulded body of flesh and bones, 
made, whilst himself was not. made. His wisdom and power pervade all hearts; from his 
heart sprung this padma (lotus), like world in times of old. When this flower was produced 
by Vishnu, then from his navel sprung the worldly lotus, abounding in trees and plants." 

Tim germ of this amazing lotus is Simicrii ; and the mountain^, with which "Mem is sur- 
rounded, are its petals and filaments. '1 he. four leuv s of the esd\x are the four vast Dwipas 
or countries, towards the four cardinal points. In the intermediate spaces are eight external 
leaves, placed two by two; these are the eight subordinate Dwipas. The names and posi- 
tions of the. four great countries, or Alalia- Dwipas, are as follows To the north is IJttara 
Kuru, to the south is Jnmbu, Bhudiaswa is to the ca-t, and Ketnmala to the west. In the 
intervals, lying between every two of the principal countries, uio the following inferior 
islands : Svvarna prastha, Chandra sucla, Avail Una, Mamamika, Mandubaru, Lanka, Sinhalu, 
and Sankha. 

Who would not be struck with the ingenuity of the Hindu theorists t They have 'accu- 
rately finished their task. The comparison between the earth and a lotus is perfect and 
complete. To every pari of the flower a counterpart is found in the world. Proof or evi- 
dence has nothing 10 do with the u: alter. Similes, allegories, illustrations, are taken for 
proofs. This is the universal tendency of the genuine native mind. 

Mcru, and its surrounding mountains, which form the most prominent objects of the 
system of geography we me now considering, arc thus described in the Brahm'iuda Parana : — 

41 In the middle, Mcru is hollow like the genu of the lotus. Its breaOth above ;5a,U0() 
yqjaija.s ; its circumference twice; that added to it. The circuinfcn ace of Mu* germ, Kainika, 
is 5)0,000 vojamis; the iulemui circumferences hs 8-1,000; the s aniiua and filaments »*xtetid 
lengthwise to the nnmher of 1 <»0,000, and their circmiifereuce is :lou,noo yojanas. The four 
petals ure 80,000 yojanas long, and as many broad. I am now going to describe this great 
mid wonderful Karmka, the germ or pericarp. 

€< It consists of 100,000 angles; Ilhrigu says a, 000, Savarni Varshsiyaiii 1,000. 

(20. A vi\) li M 4 Bhagari 
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Appendix G. 


Bhagari says it is square ; Galava that it is hollow ; Gramya (?) that it is like an egg, with 
the broad end below: Garga like three twisted locks of hair; whi.st others will have it to 
be spherical. Every Rishi represents this lord of mountains, as it appeared to him from his 
station. Brahma, India, and all the gods declare, that this largest of all mountains is like 
gold, like the dawning morn, resplendent with 1,000 petals, like 1,000 water-pots, with 
1,000 leaves. 

u Within it js adorned with the self-moving ears of the gods, all beautiful. In its petals 
are the abodes of the gods, like heaven ; in its 1,000 petals they dwell with their consorts. 
Above is Brahma, with 1,000 gods ; in the east, Indra between the east and south isAgni, 
&c., with their respective Loks and Hisliis. 

“ Such is the pericarp, above the surface the earth ; its circumference at the surface of 
the earth is 48,000 yojanns.” 

This description presents a striking instance of Hindu authors positively contradicting one; 
another. The Hisliis, Bhrigu, Savarni, Varshslyani, all differ from one another, respecting 
the number of angles which the pericarp contains; while Bliaguri, Galava and Garga give 
ns equally conflicting accounts of its shape. 

We annex a Map of this renowned Mem, drawn by the pandits themselves. It professes 
to be founded on the description of the mountain contained in the Srimat Rh&gavatu. We 
received it from a native gentleman, to whom it w as presented by a pandit. The map appears 
to be as wonderful as the mountain which it represents. Beginning from its Bottom, tin- 
spaces or rooms marked T , arc the seven Talas below the mountain, and t' is the place for 
tne spirits of the dead. G is the gate of virtue, g of heaven, and g' of hell. The column, 
exactly in the middle, contains the heavens of the gods and of god-like beings. In the 
columns to the right and left of this are the habitations of various tribes of celestial or aerial 
beings, either good or wicked. The morns on the left of the map, marked II, are the heavens, 
in which the fruits of good actions are enjoyed. The names of these good deeds, of various 
sorts, will be found generally in their respective heavens. The rooms on the right, marked 
H are hells, in which the wicked suffer various kinds of punishments, according to the 
nature of their guilt. The. names of different sorts of vices also will be found in each hell. 
There is some ingenuity in the arrangements of the heavens and hells, with their corre- 
sponding good or bad actions, as can be easily perceived by inspecting the map. The names 
of ihe heavens and hells, it should be remarked, are so significant, that they at once indi- 
cate the nature of the happiness or pain to be enjoyed or suffered in them. Besides these 
general features, there are several other particulars which deserve notice, but for these we 
simply refer to the map itself.* 

Before 


# We subjoin a complete list of the heavens, hells, &o. Their arrangement will he. easily understood bv 
referrimr to the numbers in the map. Jn the popular system the bells lie under the Talas. 


1. (ffoluka. 

2. The Power of Ignorance. 

3. True Light. 

4. VnikunfAu. 

5. Sri Pa rbraniha Narky an a. 
6- The Quality of Goodness. 
7. ViHlinuloka. 

0. Mahatatwa. 

9. The five Airs. 

10. The five Natures. 

1 1. The five Senses. 

12. The five 1 Vinci pies of Life. 

13. Panelmfawa. 

14. The Region of Goodness. 

15. The Region of Devotees. 

Id. Janaloka. 

17. Mulinrloka. 

111. Swurloka. 

19. Rbuvarloka. 

20. Hhurloka. 

21. The Gate of Virtue. 

22 The Region of the Dead. 

23. P&tfkln. 

24. Talamhi. 

25. Rasatala. 

20. Mub A t ala. 

27. Sntulu. 

20. Vitala. 

29. Alai a. 

30. The Quality of Passion. 

31. Brumlift. 

32. Dhrnvaloka. 

33. Kish&kha Mandaln. 

34. The Region of the Sou. 

35. The Region of Mara. 

36. The Region of Jupiter. 

37- The Region of Saturn. 

38. Ketuloka. 

3D. Yakutia! oka. 

40. Gandtmrhnloka. 

41. Kinnamloka. 

42. Ku vend ok a. 

43. Varunuloka. 


44. Indmloka. 

45. The t bite of .Heaven. 

4(5. 'flic Heaven of Goodness. 
47. The Heaven of Indrit. 

43. A Gift of a Kingdom. 

49. Sankhynswurga. 

50. A Gift of Gold. 

51. The Heaven of Joy fulness. 

52. A Gift of a Daughter. 

53. YaikuiiMa Swarga. 

54. A Gift of Life. 

55. Nishkuinji Swarga. 

56. Nibnndliu Swarga. 

57- A Gift of an Umbrella. 

58. Sadhuscbfi. 

59. Faith. 

f)0 . 1)6 v a S w a rga . 

01. A € lift of a Cow. 

62. Mukti Swarga. 

63. A Gift of an Elephant. 

64. Brahma Swarga. 

65. A Gift of the Earth. 

66. Tin; Heaven of Desire. 

67- A Gift of Cotton. 

0«\ Tcjii Swarga. 

69. The Heaven of Shiva. 

70. A Gift of Learning. 

71- Guru's Service. 

72. I he Seven Heavens. 

73. A Gift of boiled Rice. 

74. The Heaven of Enjoyment. 

7 5. A Gift of boiled Rice. 

76. The Heaven of Happiness- 

77- Mantnulftra. 

78- Apsnra Swarga. 

79. A Gift of J ewcls. 

80. Aslioka Swurgn. 

81. Nfuna Swarga. 

82. Bach ana Dana. 

83. lion's Service. 

84. Mkvft Swarga, 

85. A Gift of Fruits. 

86. Ciiittu Swarga. 


87- Biyita Dfina. 

88. V am ua S warga. 

89. A Gift of Virtue. 

90. The Heaven of I lari. 

91. Pujfi D&na. 

92. Yakslia Swarga. 

93. A Gift of Amrita. 

94. The Heaven of Virtue. 

95. A Gift of Flowers. 

96. Yoga Swarga. 

97. A Gift of a Chariot. 

98. The Heaven of Bruhmfi. 

99. A Gift of Clothes. 

100. Kuvera Swarga. 

101. A Gift of a Pal an queen. 

192. Tupo Swarga. 

103. A Gift of Water. 

104. The Quality of Darkness. 

105. The Region of Shiva. 

196. The Seven Saints. 

107- The Circle of Amir6dh&. 

108. The Region of the Moon. 

J09. The Region of Mercury. ' 

110. The Region of Venus. 

111. A ps: mil oka. 

112. liahulok. 

1 1 3. Pi sficli al okn . 

114. l’retaloka. 

115. Ilhutaloku. 

116. Chitrapuptaloka. 

117* Dharrnalokn. 

118. The Region of Yoma. 

119. The Gate of Hell. 

120. Keeping of had Company. 

1 21 . Reproaching the Vedas. 

122. Vaimohanu Naraka. 

123. Speaking against Sacred 

Places. 

12*1. Tam ishra Naraka. 

125. Speaking ill of Devotion. 

126. Adhnt&mxshra Naraka. 

127- Reproaching one's Father. 

128. M ohftrauruva Naraka. 

129. Reviling 
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Before we bring the subject of Hindu geography to a close, we think it desirable to tabc 
a cursory view of India, or Bh&ratn Varsha, of which the Paninas give a most splendid and 
minute, but by no means very correct, description. The first error which the Hindu 
geographers commit on this subject respects the form of India, which is, os we have pre- 
viously seen, said to be that of the segment of a circle. The second is still more gross; for 
the Vishnu Purana makes it »,000 yojauas, or 72,000 miles from north to south. 

The main divisions of Bh&ruta Varsha are nine in number, viz. Indra iJwipa, Kaserumat, 
Tfimravarna, V&rfina, Gabhastimat, Kum&riku, Naga, Saumya and Chandra Dwipa. The 
first and the last of these divisions arc, in general, called Gamlharha Kltanda, being sup- 
posed to be the abode of gods, with their usual retinue of heavenly musicians. Through 
the seven remaining divisions, seven rivers are said to flow. They have a common source 
in the lake, from which issues the Ganges. To the east flow Nalini, Pavani and Hladini ; 
to the west, Silk, Chakshu and Sindhu ; and in the middle is the Bhagirathl. So says the 
V&yu Purana ; but the others differ widely. 

Besides these principal divisions of India, there are recorded a great number of smaller 
subdivisions, of which we mean to give the number only, not the names, which are too 
tedious to be mentioned. With regard to these minor sections of Rhfirata K hands, it is to 
be observed that they afford a remarkable inslatice of what we have repeatedly remarked, 
that the Hindu Sliastras abound with names of places which are nowhere to be found. The 
following list will exhibit the truth of this assertion : — 


In the centre of India 

Hast - - - 

South-east 

South 

South-west 

West 

North 'Cast 

North - - 

North west 


Tot An 


DmHiona. 


38 

17 

21 

35 

24 

19 

13 

38 

23 


How many 
can be found* 


4 
2 
2 

5 

1 



Of the 228 divisions of India, which we read of in the Markandeya Purana, we could find 
only 14 (a very insignificant minority indeed) to correspond with real places in the country ; 
the rest have names, and names only. 

Here we close our researches into the geography of the Hindus; enough has been said, 
we hope, to show the grossness of their errors on the subject. Wc have dwelt rather too 
long upon it; but we have done so for the purpose of pointing out the different kinds of 
errors into which the Hindu authors have fallen, as well as to show the peculiar features and 
tendencies of their character and genius. The remarks which we have made will be found 
to apply equally to other sciences known among the Hindus; on which, therefore, we shall 
try to be as brief as possible. 

We next proceed to point out the errors of the Hindu astronomy . With regard to this 
most important branch of knowledge, a distinction should be made between their Puranic 
and scientific systems of astronomy. The scientific treatises of astronomy, culled the Sidd- 
hantas, are so little known among the Hindus, that they can scarcely be regarded to form 
any part of the popular belief ; to that system of astronomy, then, which is founded on the 
Puranas, as to that which alone is popularly believed, we direct our attention. How much 
Hinduism is in danger from the diffusion of such astronomical knowledge will be best under- 
stood from the following specimens. * 

We find the arrangement of the solar and stellar systems, thus described in the Vishnu, 
v Padma, 

a 9 


120. Reviling the Saints. 

130. Sukaramukha Naraka. 

131. Reviling Hari. 

132. Suchimukha Namka. 

133. Absorption. 

134. Reviling Yajna. 

135. Vishwabhojana Naraka. 

136. Reviling the Gods. 

137. Panspat Naraka. 

138. Revumg Acta of Charity. 
130. Abatani Naraka. 

U0. Reviling Faith. 

341. Trishnabarta Naraka. 

142. Reviling Munis* 

143. Raurava Naraka. 

144. Paranindk. 

14A. Kumbhipfcka Naraka. 


146. Reviling Religion. 

147. Sh&lapreta Naraka. 

148. Reviling Act of Merits, 
140. Tauimuhara Naraka. 

160. Reviling Yoga. 

151. Chhuridh&ra Naraka. 

152. Reviling Brahmfi.. 

163. Chliur&dh&ra Naraka. 

164. Reviling Shiva. 

165. K&lasutra Naraka. 

166 Reviling virtuous Men. 
167- Maharaurava Naraka.*, 
168. Reviling Vishnu. 

159. Taptabaitarani. 

100, Reviling the Wise. 

161. Vishta Naraka. 

162. Reviling the King. 


163. Bhutadraha Naraka. 

164. Reviling Men. 

J65. The lieu of llot Ground. 

166. Reviling Brahmanas. 

167. Pantasaka Naraka. 

168. Reviling Works of Merit. 
169 Sfcnmali Naraka. 

170. Reviling the Heavens 
171* Adhoinukha Naraka. 

172. Reviling the Fruits of Good 

Works. 

173. The Hell of Worms. 


174. Reviling Caste. 
176. Samosa Naraka. 

176. Af&ya Nindft* 

177. The Hell of Fire. 


This list contains several repetitions, and differs from the.fbller list of the Vishnu Purina. We give it as 
a curious illustration of living popular superstition. 
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Ap} wa>4ix , <j. P«dma, Kunun and V£yu Pur&naa. The firmament, or the sphere of the skjjr called Bhuvar- 
““ loka, is said to be of the same extent, both in diameter and circumference, with the sphere of 

the earth, or fihurloka, which extends, with its oceans, mountains and rivers, as far as it is 
illuminated by the rays of the sun and moon. The Earth is supposed to be the centre of the 
system, around which revolve, in regular succession, the Sun, the Moon, the lunar constella- 
tions, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the orbit of Ursa Major, and the Pole-star. 
The history of astronomy furnishes us with several erroneous systems, formed since the 
infancy of that science ; but where can *e find a system; so absurd and extravagant as that 
framed by i he inspired sages of Hindustan f Here the sun is placed nearest to the earth, 
and the moon is supposed to be higher than the sun ! Of the constellations, some are placed 
lower than the orbit of Mercury, one is placed* beyond the orbit of Saturn, and another at 
the farthest distance of all ; while all these heavenly bodies are supposed to move round the 
earth, which is fixed in the centre ! 

With like absurdity, the solar orb is placed 100,000 yojanas, or 800,000 miles, from the 
earth; the space between them is the residence of the Siddhas, a race of demi-gods. The 
distance from the sun to the moon is equal to that of the sun from the earth, or 800,000 
miles; at th^ Kame interval, above the moon, occurs the orbit of all the lunar mansions. 
200,000 yojanas, or 1,000,000 miles above the lunar 'constellations, is the planet Rudha 
(Mercury). Sukra (Venus) is at the same distance from Mercury, and Maugalvt or Angaruka 
(Mars) is as far above Venus. At the same distance, still ascending, is Vrihnspati (Jupiter), 
the priest of the gods ; while Sani (Saturn) is as far from Jupiter, according to some, but, 
according to others, 250,000 yojanas from the same planet. Ursa Major '(the sphere of the 
seven Itishis, or canonized saints), is 100, (too yojanas above Saturn; and, at a similar height 
above the seven itishis, is Dhruva, the pole-star. 

The Hindu sages, surely, while spinning out such theories of the heavens, never could have 
dreamed of the arrival of these wicked times, when men no longer make imagination the 
source of all science, but depend solely on actual observation and measurement, — or else they 
would never have run the risk cJf exposingjthcmsclves so egregiously. 

But we are carried still higher in the Vishnu Pur&na. At the distance of 10,000,000 
yojanas above Dhruva lies the sphere of the saints, or Mahar-loka, the inhabitants of which 
dwell in it. throughout a Kalpa, nr day of Brahma; at twice that distance is situated Jana- 
loka, where the pure-minded sons of Bruhmfi reside. Rising still higher, at lour times the. 
distance between the two last, lies the Tapo-loka (the sphere of penance), inhabited by the 
deities called Vaibhrajas, who are unconsumable by fire; and at six times the distance, or 
12 erorcs (120,000,000 yojanas), is situated the Satya-loka, the sphere of iruth, the inhabi- 
tants of which never again know death. 

Thus the Hindu astronomers, deeming it too great, humiliation on their part to treat only 
of known heavenly bodies, have attempted very successfully to preserve their dignity by the 
invention of ceriain heavenly spheres, which no instrument, to whatever perfection it. may be 
brought, can ever disclose. 

The origin of the planets , according to the Puranic system, was as follows: — 

In the first part (quarter) of the Treta Yuga, the daughters of Daksha were bora, of whom 
he gave 27 to the rnoon ; who became the 27 lunar aslerisms. From this union, the Hindu 
astronomers have feigned the birth of four of the planets: Mercury is born of liohini, hence 
he is called Rohineya, after his mother; Magha brought forth the beautiful planet. Venus, 
otherwise called Maghaba; Ash&dha brought forth Mars, hence called Ashiidha-baba; and 
Jupiter, being born of Purvaphalguni, was called Purvaphalguni-baba. Saturn is supposed 
to have originated from the shadow 7 of the earth at the time of the churning of the ocean, or 
the war between the gods and the giants. To the same period is assigned the birth of the 
moon, the account of which is too interesting to be omitted : “ When they (the gods) heard 
the words of Nur&yana, they all returned again to the work, and began to stir about with 
great force that butter of the ocean ; when presently there arose from out of the troubled 
deep, first the moon, with a pleasing countenance, shining with ten thousand beams of gentle 
light. The moon, as swift as thought, instantly marched away towards the Devas, keeping 
> in the ffath of the sun.” 

It should always be remembered, that of the fact that these planets are bodies composed 
of matter, and immensely large, they seem to have been quite ignorant; fbrnowhVrc in their 
writings do we find the least indication of such a supposition. Tin y describe the planets as 
living beings, of a superior order to man, and sometimes rank them with the gods ; at the 
same time they speak of them as orbs, each with its respective inhabitants— a mass of 
obscurity, which cannot be pierced through. We sought for the assistance of many pandits 
to make the matter plainer to us, but all of them signally failed. 

The stm, in this system, is supposed to ride through the heavens on a most glorious car, 
drawn by seven white horses. The rays of light proceed neither from the chariot nor from 
the body of the sun, but from almost brilliant mandalaj * ^ r seat, that is placed within the 
car. This mandala, the seat of the sun, is circular; liencetloes he appear 'round to the sight 
of men. The sun is said to move round Meru, by which the alternate succession of day and 
night happens to the inhabitants of the terraqueous globe. His orbit is bounded by the 
Lokh-loka mountain*, which is the utmost limit of his declination, and beyond which he 
cannot pass. The purest f rays of the sun, or more properly of its mandala, are not always 
emitted to terrestrial beings; since they sometimes pass through the medium of the body of 

Aruna, 


A m andala is properly a diurnal; revolution of the sun, or one degree nearly. 
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Aruna, the chanoteer, who is fabled to sit in the front of the car wherein the father of Appendix G. 
Dharma, the sun, is seated in his majestic grandeur. 

Wc cannot pass over this description of the sun without one or two observations. The 
sun, which is a vast material world, 1,380,000 times larger than our earth, is reduced to an 
insignificant car, with an imaginary being placed within it. 'Hie world-enlightening rays of 
the sun, which proceed from the luminous clouds by which it is surrounded, are attributed to 
a small shining plate, believed to be the seat of the regent of that luminary, — to which, again, 

S progressive motion is assigned, while, in truth, it is stationary. The Vedas are perhaps 
the best authority for Hindu Astronomy; in them, the sun is supposed to be born of fire, 
into which he literally enters, when setting, and from which lie is actually reproduced every 
morning ! * 

The description of the moon is, in many particulars, substantially the same as that given 
of the sun. The moon # is supposed to move round Men* on a splendid chariot^inrl his 
light emanates from a brilliant seat placed within his car. But there is one thing peculiar 
to the lunar orb : at the total wane of the moon, the Pur&nas describe him to be exactly 
above the huii, in a perpendicular line with that luminary, by which his light is prevented 
from descending to the earth. -The different phases of the moon are attributed to a cause 
still more marvellous: this beautiful planet, on account of doing some wrong, was cursed by 
his father-in-law, which extremely grieved him ; by the interposition of his wives, however, 
his father-in-law was disposed to withdraw his anathema ; but as the word of such a great 
person can never be recalled, be mitigated the sentence, and addressed the moon in the fol- 
lowing words : “ Thou shalt not die, but shalt alternately increase and decrease in perpetual 
rotation.” From that time, the moon can never be lull but once in a month ; and he must 
once be apparently dead in the same time, as a punishment for offending a superior. The 
Vedas again declare that “ the moon is born of the sun.” They add, that “ the moon, at 
the conjunction, disappears within the sun on which the commentator makes the following 
remark : ,f The moon disappears within the sun at the conjunction ; but is reproduced 
from the sun on the fir^t day of each bright fortnight.” Thus the Pur&nus place the moon, 
at the conjunction, directly above the sun, while the Vedas make him enter its orb. 

The fixed slurs are styled, in the Hindu Shastras, Nakslmtra-loka, that is, a race of celes- 
tial beings, who are supposed to come down and be born again in human frames, after a fixed 
period of their airy residence. A fuller description of these luminaries will be iriven hereafter. 

The milky way, or galaxy, is termed a river, one of the t rid harm ol the Gunga, when she 
passes through heaven. 

We have reserved, for the last, the theory of the Hindus respecting the eclipses of the 
smi ami moon. The writers of the Puranas affirm, that a monster, or rather the severed 
head of a giant called Rahu , now and then attempts to grasp the sun and moon in their 
orbits, on account of an old enmity that subsisted between them. This giant approaches, 
and threatens to devour them. He does not indeed venture to touch them, yet his enor- 
mous head intercepts fcheir rays, and thereby produces that extraordinary phenomenon 
called an eclipse. The enmity between Rahu on the one hand, and the sun and moon on 
the other, arose out of a singular event. It is thus described in the Mahabharata % in the 
famous story of the churning of the ocean : “ And it so fell out, that whilst the Suras were 
quenching their thirst for immortality, Rahu } an Asura, assumed the form of a Sura, and 
began to drink also. The water had but reached his throat, when the sun and moon, in 
friendship to the Suras, discovered the deceit; and instantly N ar&yana cut oft* his head, as 
be was drinking, with his splendid weapon clmkra. And the gigantic head of the Asura, 
emblem of a mountain's summit, being thus separated from his body by the chakra’s edge, 
bounded into the heavens with a dreadful cry ; whilst his ponderous trunk fell, cleaving the 
ground asunder, and shaking the whole earth to its foundation, with all its islands, rocks 
and forests. And from that time the head of Rahu resolved on eternal enmity, and con- 
tinueth even uuto this day, to strive at times to seize upon the sun and^ moon.” 

■frLet us turn now to the Physical Geography of the Hindus. Nothing can be more ridi- 
culous for a man than to pretend to know every thing, while in truth lie knows nothing : 
yet^such has been the case with the philosophers of Hindustan. For instance, they notice 
several phenomena, which form the subjects of physical geography, and attempt to explain 
them ; but their explanations are as far from the truth, as the North Pole is from the South. 

A few examples will be sufficient to show the extravagant and erroneous mode in which 
they account for some of the most familiar natural appearances. 

Nothing perhaps is better calculated to show the wildness of fancy, in which they were 
accustomed to indulge, than the explanation which they give of the tides of the ocean : “ The 
tides,” say they, “ began to flow and ebb at the time when the great ocean was churned 
by the united bands of the Gods and Asuras. Previous to this tune, the ocean Imd been 
as tranquil n* the surface of a lake, in Lhe stillness and serenity of a mild summer evening. 

Now the Suras, being desirous to drink the water of immortality, applied to NArAyana, who 
directed them to churn the great ocean, in the following words: ‘ Let the ocean, as a pot 
of milk, be churned by the united labour of the Sums and Asuras ; and, when the mighty 
waters have been stirred up, the Amrita shall be found.’ Hie mighty mountain Man dura, 
which stundeth 11;000 yojauas above the earth, and 11,000 more below its surface, was to 
serve for the churning stick ; the lord of serpents, Anunta, was to be the rope ; and Indnt, 
the king of the gods, was to churn the oc^aru But Indra, finding the mountain too heavy, 

said 

* The moea iS'Suppose<b ^ the Hindu Shastras, to be of the iuale sex. 
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operation of churning the ocean was regularly begun. Now Kurina Deva, being fatigued 
with the enormous weight of the mountain which whirled on his back, began to breaihe 
fast; and the force of his breath was such, that at each expiration, the waters of the ocean 
rushed forward, and at each inspiration they rolled backwards ; and in this manner, the 
tides began to flow and ebb in the ocean.” The Pandit, from whom we received this infor- 
mation, being asked, “ Whether the tortoise still continues to breathe, as the tides always 
rise and fall iu regular succession Y' replied “ No ; but the waters of the ocean at that time 
received such an impetus, that they still continue to do so ; though the impulse, originally 
imparted to them by the breath of the tortoise, has long since ceased.” ° 

The cause stated in the Shadtrus for the rising and ebbing of the waters of the Ganges 
is quite in keeping with the foregoing account. The Ganges, it is said, advancing towards 
the ocean, becomes frightened, and flics back, through oue hundred channels; and this 
exercise she continues, twice every day. It happens at a place called Purana Stagara. 

The phenomena of rain are still more surprising. It is the unanimous voice of all the 
Shastras, that rain descends from the moon. On this subject, wc can produce passages from 
the highest of the Hindu Shastras, the Vedas. For instance, it is said in the Rig Veda, and 
that in a manner the most explicit, tlmt “ rain is produced from the moon.” In some other 
portions of the Hindu Shastras, the moon is described as the great Adh&ra, or repository of 
water. But this is not all. Not only is rain believed to lull from the moon, but, after 
falling on the ground, it is said to return or re-ascend to the same luminary. To support 
this curious opinion the Rig Veda thus states: “ Rain having fallen, evaporates, and dis- 
appears within the moon.” On which the commentator makes the following remark: 
“ Rain enters the lunar orb, which consists of water, and, at a subsequent time, it is re- 
produced from the moon.” The Purknas, which are more modern, supply an'intermediate 
step. They say, that from the surface of the earth the waters rise first by the attraction of 
the sun, from whicii they are next drawn up to the moon. Thus, curiously enough, the 
moon, which is found by modern research to be probably without any water, is described 
by the sages of Hindustan as an orb full of that liquid. 

’ Still more absurd is the account given of the inode in which rdin is said 10 descend upon 
the earth. The Purhtms maintain, that the clouds ascend one-third the height of Sumeru, 
or 200,000 miles high, and that they are full of small pores resembling sieves. Eight great 
elephants, called Dighastis, arc said to sprinkle water on the clouds, which fall in drops 
through their numerous pores.* So erroneous, then, are the notions entertained liy the 
Hindus on subjects which the mere use of their facility of vision might have enabled them 
to understand. But their minds can never be satisfied with plain and simple facts. To say, 
“ We see the rain full from -the clouds,” is an assertion devoid of all attraction. So 
simple a statement could never captivate the native mind. 

The most popular notion reflecting the seven-coloured, bow is, that it is a reflection of the 
great Gandiva of Rama, whence the name llama Dhanika is derived. But in the Puranas 
it is described as the bow of India, brought out, now and then we suppose, to keep it clean 
from rust. The Pandits of the present day seem to be ashamed of such opinions, since 
many of them are found to give, the English explanation of this phenomenon under a 
Hindu disguise. We ourselves met with a pandit of this sensible; but dishonest, class, 
who, to our great astonishment, said tlmt the rainbow was occasioned by Jalaknana, or the 
reflection of the rays of the sun from the drops of rain. 

The flashes of lightning are believed to be emanations of light from the brilliant person 
of a celestial nymph ; who is fond of coming out to sport on the clouds at the time of rain. 
With respect to lightning, the Hindu sages give us the old story of the thunderbolts of 
Indru, the Indian Jupiter. 

The height of the atmosphere is said to be indefinite, or in other words, it is believed'to 
be as high as the firmament, by which the Hindus understand a fixed sphere, which, in 
common language, is the blue-coloured sky. See how many errors crowd into a single 
statement of' the Shastras ! The atmosphere, of which the mean height is only 45 miles 
above the surface of the earth, is believed to reach the regions of the fixed stars; the 
firmament, which is a mere apparent sphere, is supposed to be substantial and fixed » and 
the vulgar notion of the blue colour of the skies is entirely preserved. The motion in the 
atmosphere, or wind, is declared to be produced by the virtue of a certain inherent and 
occult quality which it possesses, and which imparts to it the tendency of always blowing 
in all directions. What a want of common observation is indicated here ! Yet. the Hindu 
writers would never confess their ignorance, but must give Some reason for every oheno- 
inenon; so by pretending to be learned, they incur the additional charge of being dishonest 
and stupid. _ 

For the phenomena of earthquakes, the Hindus give a reason quite consistent with their 
theory of the supporters of the earth. When Vasuki, the thousand-headed serpent, say 
they, or' any of the Dighastis, become weary of bearing the enormous load of the- earth, 
they change their position, by means of which is produced that extraordinary phenomenon 
called an earthquake. 

The theory of the falling stars is pretty and poetical. ' These meteors' are believed to be 

tne 
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the same as the fixed stars, which are again supposed by some to be a race of celestial 
beings, called Nakshastra Loka; but by others t/iey are conceived to be the spirits of the 
deecL ■ These, when the term of their enjoying heaven is elapsed, descend to the world to 
take new births. . In their wdy downwards they are known by the name of the falling stars. 
Those which fall in the evening are believed to live but for a short time in this world after 
their birth ; those which tall in the advanced parts of the night are supposed to live long. 
Again,. those which appear comparatively- dim are said to be the spirits of the wicked; and 
those which are brilliant are the souls of virtuous men. 

The halos of the sun and the moon are said to be occasioned by the assemblies of gods, 
held in their regions, for the purpose of consulting on a flairs relating to tin? government of 
the world ; and the profusion or scarcity of* ruin is believed to be the respective conse- 
quences of these circles round the sun and the moon. 

ffllurnirg fountains are held peculiarly sacred by the Hindus, and are believed to be the 
favourite haunts of some of their chief gods. The flames that proceed from thdPc cm ions 
fountains are taken for visible demonstrations of a Divine presence. Fire, they sav, U the 
mouth of the gods, ami, therefore, the issuing of fire from below the water is a sine indi- 
cation of the gods protruding their tongues for food. Hence the Hindus are seen to throw 
plantains and other victuals into these fountains to satisfy the hunger of their gods. 

The science of chemistry has always existed among the Hindus in a state extremely low 
and imperfect. Indeed in their hands it can never be said to have passed its infancy. The 
theory of the elements, and of their successive generation, is perhaps the only point in the 
chemistry of the Hindus which deserves attention. 

The great Hindu chemical theory is in substance the same with that of the ancient philo- 
sophers of Greece and Home. It inculcates the doctiiue of Jive primary elements, namely, 
ether or vacuum, air, lire, water and earth, of which all objects, visible or invisible, are said 
to be made. Nothing can be more erroneous, as the modern discoveries in this science show, 
than the foregoing theory of simple substances ; yet the Hindu philosophers pretend to 
account by it for all the phenomena of the material world. A single instance will be suffi- 
cient to show the arbitrary style in which the Hindus decide without inquiry. The human 
body is one of their favourite illustrations. The flesh and bones, they say, are composed of 
earth, and they will return to their kindred element after death. Hunger or appetite is the 
internal fire, by which* food is consumed. Water is visibly seen in the watery secretions. 
The breath is the action of air, and the several cavities in the body, both external and 
internal, uie vacant spaces. In a similar way they give us the analysis of all compound 
substances. Metals, stones, and, in short, all mincials and solid substances, are said to be 
formed of earth as their base, with a smaller proportion of each of the other lour elements. 
All liquid, aeriform and igneous substances have water, air and fire for their respective bases. 
In (his way all substances in nature, known or unknown, are exhausted. Thus fire, air, 
earth and water, each of which i» a compound substance, are made lir>t elements; anil 
metals, which are all •simple bodies, arc believed to be compounded of several substances, 
while ail bodies are reduced to five primary elements, into which they are not at all resolvable. 
The number of metals, according to some authorities, is eight only; but, according to others, 
a full hundred, — u remark able instance of contradiction and error, both in one place. The 
most striking feature m the chemical system of the Hindus, however, is the mode in which 
the elements are said to be generated. Of the five elementary bodies, ether, air, fire, water 
and earth, each subsequent one is said to be produced in order from (hat which immediately 
precedes it. For example, from ether came air, from air fire, from fire water, and from 
water earth. 

On this subject, we quote the institutes of Manu, as translated by Sir William Jones, and 
the Vedas. r lhus says Manu. At the close of the first night of Brahma, “ intellect, called 
into action by his will to create worlds, performed again the work of creation ; and thence 
first emerges the subtle ether, to which philosophers ascribe the quality of conveying sound.'* 



scents ;~and air he!d to be endued with the quality of touch:** On this obscure passage we 
quote the opinion of a learned author: " The word 4 touch’ here is ambiguous ; it may mean 
either that air is tangible, or that it has the faculty, the sense of touch.” The latter we 
Suspect is the meaning of the original ; for we can hardly credit that so great » master of 
language ns Sir William Jones would have explained a passage, which only meant that air 
is tangible, by so exceptionable a term as that it is endued with the quality of touch. We 
can with less difficulty suppose, from other instances, that he endeavoured to cloak a most 

absurd idea under an equivocal translation. 

The following passage gives an account of light and heat : l hen from air, operating a 
change rises light or fire- making objects visible, spreading bright rays; and it is declared 
to have’ the qusdity of figure.” The Vedas add the proof of this extraordinary assertion: 
“ Fire is born of air, for, urged with force by breath, it increases.” It clearly appears from 

these several passages, that ihe explanations which proved satisfactory to the Hindu nund 

are merely such random guesses as would occur to the most ignorant, uncultivated and unm 
fbrined m lids 

What is 'meant by the Hindu writers, when they affirm that fire, or light, has the quality 
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of figure, we possess not sufficient genius to understand. Indeed, it seems impossible to 
attach any sense to it. Did they mean to express that fire, or light, has figure, or is itself 
a figured body ? If so, we confess our utter incapacity to make anything of it. If by it they 
understand that fire, or, which with them is the same thing, light, is the cause of figure in all 
bodies, we have then an affirmation which is in perfect accordance with the mode of their 
philosophising on other operations of nature. 

Their account of water and earth is equally absurd : “ From light, a change being 
effected, comes water, with the quality of taste ; and from water is deposited earth, with the 
quality of smell.” Here we see the chain completed. As from ether arose air, so from air 
came light, from light water, and from water earth. Here it may very naturally be asked, 
what connexion is there between water and light, or between earth and wate%? But “ con- 
nexion, reason, probability,” says an eminent writer, “ amt nothiug to do with the case. A 
theory of successive production struck the fancy of the writers, and all inquiry was out of 
question.” Do the Hindu writers, then, give no proofs for the support of their statements ? 
To say that they do not, would he perhaps bringing a charge to which they do not deserve 
to be exposed. Let us then see what reason they give for the assertion, that from fire pro- 
ceeds water. “ Why,” says the Brahman, “ does not water vanish in fire 1 if so, whence 
can it else come but from fire ? A thing which, when disappearing, enters fire, must needs 
flow from the same thing, when it appears.” 

Having thus pointed out the errors in the speculations of the Hindus respecting the origin 
and qualities of the principal parts of inanimate nature, we annex here a specimen of their 
ideas concerning one department of animated being. “ From hot moisture,” says the same 
great Hindu law-giver, “ are born biting gnats, lice, and common fleas ; these., and what- 
ever is of the same class, are produced by heat.” Though this is an idea natural enough to 
strike the fancy of an untutored observer, yet this can in no way plead for the absurdity 
contained in the supposition. That cranes propagate without the male, another assertion of 
the Vedas, is simply another absurdity. • 

On the science of Botany, we have scarcely been able to gather anything from the Shastras 
worth offering to the public. Of all the Pandits whom we have consulted, not one was 
found able to shed any light on the subject. Instead of offering, therefore, our individual 
opinion, we insert that of a most industrious explorer of the Sanskrit literature. Mr. Wilford, 
iu his essay on Egypt and the Nile, contained in the 3d vol. of the Asiatic Researches, makes 
the following remark : — “ The Hindus were superficial botanists, and gave the same appel- 
lation to plants of different classes.” 

Before wc leave the subject in this poor slate, we propose to take notice of some partiuc- 
lar trees, the descriptions of which are given iu the Puranas. In conformity with the 
custom we have so often noticed, the Hindu botanists — if they at all deserve that name — 
divide all plants into two great classes, the common and tile uncommon, fn the former class, 
they could discover nothing sufficient to interest their ryiiids ; but of the latter class, of which 
' there are only four specimens, they have drawn a most splendid picture. Thus they go on : — 
“ There are four large trees, each with as many roots and branches, with a thousand smaller 
ones, all beautiful, and with flowers; these trees are the largest in the Dwipas. On the 
summit of Mundara is a beautiful Kadamba tree; its fruit is like a great water-pot, with 
flowers with open calices. Its fragrance is felt one thousand yojanas above, and all round. 
The Jambu tree, most beautiful, is on the south of the mountain ofMeru, the fruits of which 
are Amrita Kalpani (or like nectar). On the Vipula mountains, toward the west, is the 
Plaksha tree ; from this flag-like tree, or Ketu, the country is called Kctmnala. On 
Suparswa, in the north, on its summit is a large tree, the Nyagrodha ;* its large branches 
and their circumference extend many yojanas all round.” In this description we find a 
• number of most fantastic notions : to flowers is ascribed a fragrance that can be felt 1,000 
yojanas all round ; a tree said to be so enormously large as to occupy several yojanas; and 
to fruits is attributed the taste of the water of immortality. The artificial arrangement, also, 
as opposed to what is natural, of the four trees, each having four roots and as many great 
branches, cannot escape notice. We conclude with our own firm belief, that these trees as 
really exist as the mountains Mandara, Meru and others, on which they are said to stand. 

It would, indeed, excite the surprise of our readers to hear that the Hindus, who would 
not even touch a dead body, much le<s dissect it. should possess any anatomical knowledge 
at all. But when we remember that the Hindu authors make their own imagination the 
inexhaustible mine of information on all subjects, we cease to wonder at the announcement 
of ( heir having handled the science of the human body. From the Vedas and the Purknas, 
however, we receive nothing but some scattered notices of some of the functions of the ani- 
mal frame, such as the processes of digestion, assimilation, respiration, &c., which are too 
short and uninteresting to call tor any particular attention. It is the Tantras that furnish 
us with some extraordinary pieces of information concerning the human body. To these, 
therefore, we shall first direct our attention. 

But before we enter upon the proposed task, it is necessary to observe, that of all the 
Hindu Shastras now extant, the Tantras lie in the greatest obscurity ; this is owing partly 
to the secret and impure nature of the rites which they teach, and partly to the wide spread 
of the Puranlc systems, which in this country have nearly eclipsed every other branch of 
the Hindu religion. The Pandits of our country are for the most part either ignorant of this 
department of Hinduism altogether, or they observe that secrecy which its doctrines.require 
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from them. Hence we. have been enabled to do nothing more than to collect -the leading 
points of two great theories of the human frame from the two annexed Maps, with the 
assistance of a learned Pandit. These theories, as exemplified by the Maps, are as famous 
for their novelty fts for their extravagance. 

Before proceeding further, we shall give a brief account of these two most curious draw- 
ings of the interior ol the human body ; we say interior , for at first sight they do not appear 
so to be. We propose to do so on account of their scarcity in this country. All the Pandits 
to whom they were shown were equally startled at the sight ; and after reading them a 
little, exclaimed, u Oh, you have exposed the most secret parts of our Shastras ! we have 
never seen such things before ; better keen them to yourself, and do not show them to the 
public.” On being asked why they required such privacy, they answered, " Because these 
two maps, as wc see by reading them, exhibit tiie theories on which all the Hi /mantras, or 
the principal incantations, are founded •” and they pointed out some of the Mantras on the 
maps, requesting us at the same time to beware of pronouncing them, on account* of our 
being by caste a Sudia. The history of the maps is as follows: the late Babu tiimga 
Gobinda Singlia, a wealthy native, residing in a village near Murshedabad, spent the greater 
part of his fortune in making researches into the Hindu Shastras. Not satisfied with the 
Pandits of his own village, he came to reside in Nuddea, the famous seat of Sanskrit 
learning in g Bengal ; by the assistance of the Nuddea Adhy&pakas, lie was enabled to drink 
deep at the fountain of Sanskrit lore; but alter a time he found Acir knowledge too shallow 
to serve all his purposes. Hence he invited several Pandits from the Upper Provinces, the 
original seat ol Hinduism. It was by a set of these Pandits, known bv the name of Daudus, 
that, the originuls of those two maps were drawn, according to the principles of the Tantms, 
expressly for the use of their employer. A few' months ago these originals fell into the 
hands of a native gentleman of our quarter, also a very diligent explorer of the Hindu 
Shastras, who gave them to us lor inspection ; wc caused them to be copied by a Brahman ; 
and these copies we now present to our leaders, rather as specimens of the wisdom of the 
Hindus on anatomical subjects, and of the ino-t hidden parts of their Shastras, than for any- 
thing interesting in themselves. 

Now it may be asked what do these two theories of the human body treat of? l)o they 
treat, of the bones, muscles, arteries, veins, nerves and ligaments ? Do they describe the 
several organs of the huntpn body, external ami internal, such as the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the lungs, the stomach, the liver, the intestines, &c. ? No ! These are common-place tilings, 
and therefore they are left to the observation of the vulgar. The Tan trie theory, on which 
the well-known yoga, called Shat-chakra-bheda is founded, supposes the existence of six 
main internal organs, called Chakras or Padmas, all having a general resemblance t.o that 
famous flower, the lotus. These are placed one above tin* other, and connected bv three 
imaginary chain.', the emblems of the Ganges, the Jumna and the Saraswati. Mere we take 
only a cursory view, referring to Plate III. and the note, for a more minute detail of the 
theory. The first Chakrj (A), called Muladhara Chakra, has four petals, ami is placed in 
the pelvic cavity. The >econd ( B ), called Linga Chakra, is said to have six petals, and 
supposed to be in the middle of the intestines. The Chakra ( O ), placed under the navel, is 
called the Nabi Chakra, and Ims 10 petals. The fourth Chakra (D), seated at the heart, 
and containing 12 petals, is called the Hrit Puclnin. That placed in the thoracic c avity ( K), 
containing 1G petals, is known by the name of Kantha Chakra. The sixth or last Chakra 
<P>, is seated in the forehead, and called the Atnui Chakra. The small circle marked (a), is 
the scat of the moon in the navel, and that marked (b), is the seat of the sun.* 

Such 


* VVe luive hern favoured bv a friend with the following literal translation of all the writing «»n the ori- 
ginal drawing, of which Plate III. is a copy. It gives a full explanation of this really curious sketch : — 

J . After the perforation of the? six wheels (the mantra is) shuwtang o mahmhetang ; after that (it is) knttnka ; 
after that the real work of jap (or repeating the name of some deity). 

2. While contemplating form, taste, smell, touch, &c., the establishment of these by meditation is effected. 

F. In the brow is the atrtui chakra (wheel of the soul) ; in that locality are (two petals designated b; r ) two 
letters ka and ksha, of golden colour. There flow the three streams Unarm, Jammu and Sarmwati . 

E. The kantha chakra (wheel of the throat) has 16 petals, and is like a white water lily. The (presiding 
dehat as deities/ are Mahadcva (Shiva), Wuujamti and Shakti • The petals are designated by the 16 vowels 
having the chandrabinda attached to each, viz. ang, &ng, ing, ing, ung, ting, ring, ring, ling, ling, eng, uing, 
ong, aung, ang, angh. Its corresponding mantras arc kurchchah , may a . 

6. The Hritpadtna , or water lily in the region of the heart, has 12 petals, and is of blue colour. The pre- 
siding deities are Bhagamn (Vishnu), Lakshmi, Shakti . In the hand of Bhagav&n are the shangkha, the 
chakra, the gad& and the padma (the conch, the discus, the mace, the water lily). The corresponding mantras 
are Kama and Lakshmi . The (petals arc designated by) 12 letters, from ka to tba inclusive, viz., ka, kha, ga, 
gha, gnua, cha, chha, jo, jha, gnia, ta, tha. 

C. The ndbt chakra, or wheel of the navel, has 10 petals, and is of red colour. Its petals are designated 

by 10 letters, from da to pha inclusive, viz., da, dha, ana, ta, tha, da, dim, na, pa, pha. The presiding deity 

is Bramka, and the mantra is chamiti hijang . There is the position of the moon and others, as it is said. 

Beside the navel is the moon, beside the moon the Lord of day. 

Beside whom flows the air, and in front of the air is the [dace of the mind. 


B. Tlie Linga chakra lias six petals designated by six letters, from ba to la inclusive, viz., bo, hha, tna, ya, 
ra, la. The presiding deity is Kandarpa, without bodily form. The corresponding mantra , kdma-bijang. 
There are 108 japs. _ 

A. The lowest chakra has four petals designated by the four letters from wa to sa inclusive, viz., wa, sha, 
aha, sa. Its face looks upward. The presiding deities arc Maha Vishnu and Ganesha . In this place Shakti 
baa a spiral form, and is resplendent as Bramka . it encircles two and a half times. * 

In the posterior region of Merit, on whose head are the moon and sun (in the region of the spine, on which 
** supported the Iran, confining the two eyes), are the left, the right, and middle naris (veins or arteries). 
Bn tiie left are the Shihanirteries, resembling fire. On the right are the Viahnu-artcries, resembling sunshine. 

(20. App.) 3 n 4 In 
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, Such are the main outlines of the first of the two great theories of the human frame, according 
to the Hindu Shastras. With regard to the six Chakras or Pad mas, it should be remarked, 
that they are even to this day believed really to exist within the body of every individual. 
Wliat then are we to think of’ those who could believe such absurdities ? We nave already 
had the Vedas, and the PurAnas, and now we have the Tantras before us. We find them ail 
much alike ; imagination is the foundation of them all, and truth has little share in any. 
It would be idle waste of time to point out the errors and absurdities contained in this 
theory ; but such is the obstinacy with which the Hindus adhere to these erroneous notions, 
that even when we show them, by actual dissection, tlic non-existence of the imaginary 
Chakras in the human body, they will rather have recourse to excuses revolting to common 
sense, than acknowledge tile evidence of theic own eyes. They say, with a shamelessness 
unparalleled, that these Pudnms exist as long as a man lives, but disappear tbc moment he 
dies. Those who will not believe their own senses, what can be said by us to convince 
them ? 

The second theory, which is a mixture both of anatomy and phrenology, is still more 
grand. Its main doctrine is, that the seats of all mental faculties, passions and feelings are 
within the great trunk of the body ; and that each of the faculties and passions has its 
respective material organ by which its function is carried on ; so that the brain, which is the 
real seat of all the mental faculties, is altogether put out of the question. Here, therefore, 
we have a sort of compound absurdity. Iu the first place all the mental functions are made 
the result of matter, for material organs are assigned to them ; and in the second place, not 
one of these organs is placed in the head. This latter circumstance does strongly incline 
us to believe that the ancient anatomists of Hindustan possessed no brain at all. It is not 
our business to refute, in this place, the doctrine of Materialism; allowing it to be true, the 
absurdity of the theory is not in the least diminished. 

But this is not ail. In the middle of the lowest extremity of the trunk of the body is 
placed a tortoise (A), as will be seen by referring to Plate II. Above this, we see a small 
serpent ( B), the representation of the great Ananta. Above this is a Chakra (C) of four 
petals, called the Adli&ra Chakra, the seat of Ganesha. Then in regular gradation, one 
rising above the other, we have the following wonderful objects : (D), the Adhisht&n Chakra 
of six petals, the seat of Brahma; (ft), the -navel, like the Roman figure XX; (P), the 
gastric fire; (G), the Padmn, called Manipura, where Vishnu is said to reside; (H), the 
Mahasha Chakra, the seat of the mind; (I), the An&hata Chakra, the place of Shiva; 
(J), the Bishunda Chakra, the 6eat of life; and (K), the Triganti, three small circles, the 
meaning of which we do not know. In the head, under the eyes, are the Agyankhya Chakra 
on the right, and Balaban Chakra on the left side ; and in the forehead is placed the king of 
the birds, the Goose (L). Within the cranium is the Karpara Chakra, at the top of which 
is the Brahma-Rundra, the passage through which the souls of virtuous men are said to 
ascend to heaven. All these unheard of and unseen objects, the tortoise, tile serpent, the 
gastric lire, the Chakras, the goose, are believed literally to exist within the human body, of 
which we have received several testimonies from the mouths of the Brahmans. If this be 
not fanaticism, carried almost to insanity, we know not anything in the world more 
nppropriately deserving the name. 

As for the interna! organs, by which the faculties of the mind are said to be manifested, 
wc give here a translation of their names, referring to Plate II. for the corresponding 
numbers: — 


1. Covetousness. 

2. Envy. 

3. Wickedness. 

4. Irreligion, or Impiety. 

5. The waking state. 

6. The faculty leading to geek the Supreme 

Being, or Spirituality. 

J. Compassion. 

8. Good sense. 

9. The love of one’s own religion, 

10. The mind. 

11. Religious penance. 

12. Anger. 

13. The dreaming state, 

14. Goodness. 

15. The vowel a. 

16. Bramha. 

IT. Pedantry. 

18. Intelligence. 


19. The place of the mind. 

20. Fire. 

21. The state of profound sleep. 

22. Passion. 

23. The vowel u. 

24. Vishnu. 

25. False ostentation of wisdom. 

26. Attention. 

2T. The place' of intelligence. 

28. Water. 

29. Orjya. 

30. Ignorance, or darkness. 

31. The letter m. 

32. Shiva. 

33. False ostentation of bodily accomplish 

ments. 

34. Egotism. 

35. The place of life. 

36. The air. 

37. Bramha 


In the middle are tin Bmmha-arteries, at excessive splendour. As regards the rules for performing the n* 
wed* (which are effected by the recital of magical texts, vis., killing, infatuating, enthralling, expels®^* 
exciting animosity and privation of faculties), and other similar performances;— -by the left (the Shiba-artenes/ 
may be effected, hilling, disease, the destruction of enemies, expelling, deprivation «f famuties and the Mna 
yoga and other acts of austerity, by which victory over the senses b obtained; by the right ((he VWt#®“ 
arteries! subjection to control, and every species of work can be effected ; by the middle (or Brahma-artenesJ 
everything mentioned above can he effected; atyd by the middle one of the Bmmha-arteries can be attained 
the perfection of intellect. The middle arteries are of a white colour; the left and right are red. 
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37. Bramha randra. 

08. Karpara Chakra. 

39. The goose. 

40. Triganti. 

41;- Bishunda Chakra. 

42. Anfehata Chakra. 

43. Manasha Chakra. 

44. Mani pura. 

45. Gastric fire. 

46. The navel. 

47. Adhishtan Chakra. 

48. Adhara Chakra. 

49. The endless serpent, Ananta. 

50. The tortoise. 

51. Salokya. 

52. Sohangpada. 

53. Mfirddhni. 

54. State of childhood. 

55. Leanness of body. 

56. Happiness. 

57. The enjoyment of visible objects. 

58. The family state. 

59. S&uupya. 

60. Tangpada. 

61. The heart. 

62. The state of youthfulness. 


63. Obesity. 

64. Misery. 

65. The enjoyment of imaginary objects, 

66. The state of a mendicant. 

67. Sarupya. 

68. Tatpadu. 

69. The belly. 

70. Old age. 

71. Karanadcha. 

72. Birth. 

• 73. The enjoyment of optional objects. 

74. Brahmach&ri. 

75. Sayujya. 

76. Devotedness. 

77. Useful knowledge. 

78. Wisdom. 

79. Discrimination. 

80. Death. 

81. Charitableness. 

82. Pride. ^ 

83. Ignorance. 

84. Want of knowledge. 

85. Self-conceitedness. 

86. The habit of reproaching. 

87. The fruits of virtue. 

88. The fruits of vice. 


Having taken this brief view of the two main anatomical theories contained in the Tan tins, 
we next turn our attention to some isolated notices on the same subject, found in the 
Vedas. 

The Vedas maintain that in the heart of every person there is a corporeal being, of the 
size of the thumb, called Linga Sharira ; this is the whole man in miniature, and at death 
goes out through an arteiy, called Shusamnsi. The Vedantists try to evade the absurdity 
of supposing the existence of this little man in the heart of every body, and, to escape 
detection from actual dissection, they assert that it does not remain in it? place after death — 
a sophistry too common among the Hindus, who always attempt to explain one absurd 
supposition by another; yet they have every reason to say that the existence of the Linga 
Sharira is as true us the Chakras, the tortoise and tlu; serpent. 

Moreover, the Vedanta Sutras say, “ A hundred and one arteries issue from the heart, 
one of which passes to iho crown of the head.” Nothing can be more flatly contradictory to 
truth and observation. 'Let the Vedantist but once enter the dissecting room of the medical 
college, and there he will find a practical refutation of his opinion. We see only two 
arteries, the great aorta and the pulmonary artery, issuing from the heart; by the former, 
and its ramifications, the blood is conveyed to the extremities of the body ; by the latter, 
and its branches, it is carried over the lungs, that it may be aerated or purified in that 
organ. Besides, instead of one artery, several are known to enter the crown of the head. 

The Vedanta Sutras* furnish as with some further notices on two very important functions 
of the animal frame, the processes of assimilation and respiration. u When nourishment,'* 
say they, u is received into the corporeal frame; it undergoes a threefold distribution, according 
to its fineness or coarseness. Corn, and other terrene food, becomes flesh ; but the coarse t 
portion is ejected, and the finer nourishes the mental organs. Water is converted into 
blood; the coarser partis ejected as urine. Oil, and other combustible substances, deemed 
igneous, become marrow; the coarser psrt deposited as bone, and the finer supplies the 
faculty of speech.” (Brahma Sutra, 2 . 4 ^ 9 .) 

From this physiological extract, it sufficiently appears how much the sages of Ilinuustan 
rely merely on external appearances, aud draw their inferences from these alone. Jt contains 
nothing more than such easy guesses as would occur to the most vulgar and untutored 
mind: solid food is turned into thick flesh, water into liquid blood, and oil into the greasy 
substance, marrow. Is not this natural enough to strike the fancy of the most ignorant and 
careless observer? 

But natural as it is, there is not the least trace of truth in it. Whatever substances an; 
taken into the stomach, they arc all dissolved by the action of the gastric juice, and con- 
verted into one uniform pulpy mass, called chyuie. Here, we may as well remark, that 
there is no such thing as fire in the stomach. What the Hindus erroneously take for fire, is 
iu reality the gastric juice, which is secreted from various small glands placed between the 
coats of the stomach. Chyme next passes through the pylorus into the intestines, where, 
after undergoing some changes by the action of the bile and the pancreatic juice, it becomes 
capable of affording a fluid, somewhat resembling milk in appearance, called chyle, winch 
is, in fact, the reaf blood. This fluid, after several processes, becomes red blood, which 
supplies nourishment to all the parts of the animal frame. Thus we see the error of the 
Vedantists, who suppose different kinds of substances to nourish different parts of the body. 
What they mean, when they declare that the finer particles of water und oil severally 
support the breath aud the faculty of speech, it is impossible to say. It is, however, au 
affirmation which, notwithstanding the absurdity it implies, “ is in exact harmony with 
(20. Apr.) 3 0 the 
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the mode of guessing at the operations of nature, admired as philosophy among the 
Hindus,” , r 

There is another point in i)\e physiology of the Vedas that deserves some attention : it 
respects the process of respiration. The account is as follows: — “ Respiration is a vital 
act, and comprehends five such. 1st, Respiration, or an act operating upwards. 2d. In- 
spiration, orie operating downwards. 3d. A vigorous action, which is a mean between the 
foregoing two. 4th. Expiration, or passage upwards. 5th. Digestion, or circulation of 
nutriment throughout the corporeal frame/’ Numerous are the errors contained in this 
account of the process of respiration, of which we shall mark only one or two. Respira- 
tion is confined only to the action of the lungs, and has no connexion whatever with 
any other functions of the internal organs. • But the Hindu philosophers would make it 
a compound process, consisting of different operations, which have no connexion with 
one another. But the grossest of all the errors commit ted by them on the subject is the 
supposition by which the processes of digestion and the circulation of nutriment are reck- 
oned as parts of the action of respiration. We need not, however, dwell any longer on 
this point. If the opinions of the Hindus are found to be erroneous on subjects which a 
mere child can understand, how can we expect them to he accurate in describing such a 
difficult process us respiration? 

Here we bring our subject to a close. We have examined in order the Geography, Astro- 
nomy, Chemistry, Botany Anatomy and Vhysiology of the Hindus, ami we have Ibuml them 
abounding in errors of every description. We have not even met w»th any isolated point 
belonging to anv of these sciences, as treated among the Hindus, which is altogether fh e 
from mistake. Now, we turn against the defenders of Hinduism, the Brahmans and others 
w lio so strenuously uphold that system, and ask them, do they know wlmt they are doing? 
“ What! ” they reply; “ we are doing nothing, but maintaining the Shastra* of our fore- 
fathers, and defending our own faith.” 4< And in so doing,” we say, “ you are fighting 
against truth, and heaping on your heads the responsibility of corrupting the minds of your 
children and your fellow-creatures, by leading them ill the dark, and storing their minds 
with nothing but errors and falsehood.” 

Again we ask them, “Is this the boasted religion of their forefathers t fs this the best 
of all creeds in the world ? Is this the faith, every part of which is said to be received by 
inspiiation of Heavt n ?” It will not do now to say to us, “ What vou know of the Hindu 
religion that you come to decide upon its merits ?” Though we may not be able to under- 
stand your dark metaphysics, your intricate logic, and your obscure religious dogmas, yet 
we have discovered in your religion many tilings which can be brought down to the level of 
the understanding of a mere boy. Your SI ultras interfere with scientific subjects, of which 
we possess the best knowledge, and in these we find them blunder in a most ridiculous 
manner. We take not your metaphysics, or logic, or religious doctrines, but your science 
only, to falsify your religion, and lay the axe to the root of its claim to divine origin. 

\Vc may now perceive the policy of the Hindu sages in having prohibited all men, except 
the Brahmans, the brothers of the same fraternity, from reading die Sluistras. The doer 
was kept close shut, lest Lir.uT should enter in and discover what is within the closet. But 
the bar is broken, aud we have got into the room. The golden days of the Brahmans have 
passed away. Hindus have now begun to think for themselves. The sun of knowledge 
has begun to shine over the night-brooding soil of Hindustan. Light has begun to e nter 
into the minds of her children. Neither the Brahmans nor their Sliastras are now held 
peculiarly sacred. Men have begun to ask for evidence. What is then to become of its 
defenders— of the Hindu religion itself ? But we must stop here. All beyond is dark. 


Appendix Ii. 

(Referred to in the Evidence of the Rev. Alexander Dl t ff, Quest. 6247, page 84.) 

EXTRACTS from the Madras “ Cu escent.” &c. &c. relative to the Value of 
Religious or Bible Instruction in Native Education. 


From the Madras “ Cre&cknt,” 13 December 1851. 

One of our members of Council is thought by the natives to be ill-disposed to the diffu- 
sion of European education among them, and so perhaps may be Sir Henry Pottinger, but 
his avowal has gone its far as that of Sir Henry Young, “ the placing within the reach ot 
the people the means of having their children taught the elements of knowledge and ot 

morals.” i - i | 

He has not indeed encouraged the course of education pursued at the High fccnooi, 
neither have the Court of Directors ; but those who have discouraged it the most are the 
natives themselves, all along, by declining to send their children in any respectable number ; 
anti latterly, by the few who are sent attempting to monopolize the instruction to the 
castites, and the extrusion of those who are without caste. ^ ' 
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How far our Governor inajr be blameworthy for riot having yet introduced the provincial 
schools, for that course of inferior instruction of which lie has declared his approval, it i» 
impossible for us to say: Ins hands may be tied up by orders from the Court of directors, 
or he may not be cordially supported in the matter by hut colleagues ; one of whom, as we 
have remarked, is said to be adverse to the education of the masses ; and another, probably, 
declines to interfere unless permission to read the Bible is made one of the regulations. To 
this permission wc were opposed, when the Minute of Lord Tweeddale made it apparent 
that convertisui was duecily looked for us its contemplated and intended seoucnce, and 
while we thought it would have the effect of keeping away the scholars; but as the High 
School has not increased, but declined in number ever since the advent of Sir lleury 
Pottingcr, whom no person will suspect of having missionary predilections ; and as Mr. 
Anderson’s schools, where the study of the Bible is compulsory, are unable to meet the 
eagerness of the natives for the attainment ol western, information, we no longer see any 
sufficient reason to oppose a measuie which would conciliate the conscientious feelings of 
the honourable member last alluded to, and induce the many influential persons who have 
adopted the same opinion as himself to co operate in the work which is certainly calculated 
to ameliorate the condition of the natives, but who, having shown such utter disregard to the 
education of the High .School, whence the Bible has been sedulously excluded in compliance 
with their prejudices, have no longer any claim to consideration cm the score of those pre- 
judices, with regard to whatever system of instruction the Government may think it prudent 
to adopt, short of enforcing the study of the Scriptures with a view to their conversion. 


From the Madkas “ At hen a; cm,” 15 December 18ftl. 

If a cause which has been abandoned, and a belief which has been renounced within 
the iast few days, by our cotenipornry of the B< Crescent/’ had never been taken up and 
avowed by him, a great deal of mischief and misconception might have been avoided. At 
the end of many years’ energetic labour, he lias given up the hope of defeating the clibvts of 
his countrymen to truly enlighten the Hindus. 

I le has long been in the condition of a general without an army, a leader without any creden- 
tials from the party whomjic claimed to repiesent; but how many, both in India and at home, 
were induced to believe that it was the l< Hindus *’ and not the “ Crescent” that held the 
missionaries in such intense abhorrence. ! We proclaimed, more than three years’ since, the 
real character of the agitation against Bible teaching, that it. had no basis in the national 
opinion, and now a frank admission of its hollowness is made to the world. The disgusted 
Hindoo is a myth, but his place is occupied by a disgusted European, who, sick of all 
creeds, and disliking all races of mankind, must needs take refuge in the u Eremite’s cell,” 
and become the Timon of the 19th century. 

1 he “ Crescent” mav complain, with Ko.ssulh, that he has been deserted by those whom 
lie trusted, but vve are unwilling that he should arrogate to himself the credit of conducting 

the only paper/’ through whom the alleviation of their (/. c. the Hindus) trod den-down 
condition has found an advocacy in Madras. 

If attempts to promote the material prosperity of the country, and to urge the Govern- 
ment to carry out plans of useful reform, have any thing to do with the labour in question, 
we think the 'honour may be divided at least with a couple of his cotemporaries. 


From the Madras “ Spectator/ 1 17 December 1851. 

We are glad to see that the “ Crescent/’ resting on the preference shown for missionary 
schools, has abandoned his opposition to the use of the Bible as a class-book, for those 
who are disposed to use it. 


From the Madras “ Spectator/ 1 24 December 1851. 

Tire progress of the Scottish Free Church Schools, as evinced by the statistics brongh* 
forward at their examination last week, is exceedingly satisfactory. It proves how untenable 
are the fears of those who dread converting influences on the natives of the country, and how 
safely the Bible may be brought into contact with the rising generation of the heathen, as a 
hook of religious instruction. 

While the Government High School, with all its ofllicial recommendations and prospects, 
numbers a handful of scholars sea ~dy increasing, the Free Church Seminaries boast of a 
roll which includes 2,300, and this prosperity is unaffected, at least permanently, by the mis- 
sionary successes of the teachers. In former years we have had the pleasure of recording 
the encouraging experience of those agents with refen nee to male converts, and cun now 
speak as favourably of their endeavour on behalf of female pupils. 

Before June last, when several baptisms took place, the number of these was 160. 

After those events the withdrawals were so many that the attendance declined to 34, 
but the rise of scholars was so rapid that they now amount to 210. Indisputably, therefore, 
the missionary schools have grown in favour rather than diminished under the circumstances 
of conversion. 

There are also other indications of the acceptance which they find among the heathen. 
(20. Aw.) ' 302 We 
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We are told that natives come in to listen to the preaching in their own tongues, on the 
premises of the Free Church ; that they show no repugnance to the instruction given, which 
is avowedly directed to their proselytism. 

This is highly satisfactory. When scholars abound, notwithstanding that fact, it is clear 

that scriptural tuition creates no obstacle of moment, and that it may safely be introduced 
as a voluntary element into the Government school. 


Extract from Report to the A/jra Government, March 1844, 
by II. C. Tucker, Esq., C. S. 

The Bible is read (in the J uonpore Free School) at certain hours by such boys as are 
willing. Those who have scruples as to reading it sit down. It is not compulsory. 

This appears to me the turning point of the system, which brings it within the scope 
of Government patronage. In directly missionary schools, when the perusal of the Bible 
is compulsory upon all the pupils, it may admit of a doubt how far Government ought to 
interfere. But when this is not the case, where it is entirely optional with the boys to read 
the Scriptures, suid where a good secular education is given, 1 do not sec why Government 
should not give some support to those who are working out its object, in the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the people. The principle is conceded bv para. 7 of the letter 
of the Court of Directors, No. 3, dated February 23d, 1842, in which they say: “The 
Court considers the circumstances of Assam eminently favourable to the introduction of 
civilization and religion” and “ do not think that in encouraging efforts for its accomplish- 
ment to the extent proposed a grant, of land to the Moravian missionaries' ) the Govern- 
ment in any degree violates its engagement , i?tuul or implied, to any class of its subjects. 
As far, therefore, as regards the ennsiderati jj of the most effective means for extending 
civilization in Assam, the views of Mr. Robertson and Captain Jenkins have our entire 
concurrence.’' “ We shall be prepared to sanction a grant of land of the description pro- 
posed, as an experimental trial.' 9 Still stronger precedents are supplied by the Cawnporo 
Free School, and Jyo Nurain’s school at Benares, which are supported mainly by Govern- 
ment, and yet carried on by clergymen on a strictly Christian basis. With reference to the 
latter admirable institution, the orders of Government, dated March Oth, 1819, were to the 
following effect : “ The Governor-general in Council, approving the laudable objects of the 
institution, and ‘ anticipating the beneficial consequences which it is likely to produce, has 
resolved to afford public encouragement to the undertaking, by authorizing you to apply, 
on the behalf of Government, a monthly donation of Its. 252. 12. towards the expenses of 
your school/ ” 

I would, therefore, respectfully beg to propose that 100 rupees per mensem, with any 
other assistance in books, apparatus, &c. &c. &c. be granted by Government to the Juonporc 
Free School, on the following conditions : 

1st. — That the study of the Bible, and direct Christian instruction, he limited to 
certain fixed hours. 

2d. — That attendance upon such instruction be strictly voluntary, and dependent 
on the permission of the parent or guardian. 

3d. — That. Government have the power of inspection. 

Hereafter, as the school improves in numbers, attainments and usefulness, the allow- 
ance may be increased. 

The principle of affording Christian instruction during a fixed portion of 
evert day to all who do not OBJECT to it, involved in such a grant, is a deeply 
important one, and worthy of the most serious consideration. It appears to me just and 
equitable, and what a professedly Christian Government is bound to adopt. As bearing on 
the subject, I may mention, that Mr. Barron, M. P., states, that in the great model school 
at Frankfort-ou-the-Mniiie, where both Protestants and Jatholics are educated, the former 
are taught religion in the school at specified hours, and apart from the other children, who 
go to their own religious instructor rhree times a week. 

Were the Bible admitted into all the Government Schools, but its perusal limited to the 
half hour previous to the general meeting of schools, and no boys admitted whose parents 
or guardians objected to their attendance, I do not think that either Hindoos or Mahonic- 
dans could reasonably object. Half an hour so spent every morning would give quite a 
different tone and character to our instructions, and obviate the reproach of irreligion to 
which they are now deservedly subject. 

Such a Bible class should, perhaps, under present circumstances, be optional to the 
master, as well as to the scholars ; as no good could be expected from Bible reading under 
a master whose heart was not in the work. 


Opinion of J. Kerr, Esq., Principal of the Government College, Htigly, 
in his Account of Government Education, Bengal. 

The question of introducing the Bible as a class-book appears to me to turn upon 
another question, viz., whether such a measure would be acceptable, or at least not positively 
unacceptable, to the natives. .. 
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All that I have observed from personal intercourse with the students leads me to believe 
that the introduction of the Bible, in a quiet and unostentatious manner, would in the 
present day create very little alarm. The more intelligent students would view it with, 
satisfaction, and welcome it as a new means of improvement. 

But would not the parents be alarmed and dissatisfied ? The parents, if left to them- 
selves, would look on with- a feeling of indifference. Few of them would be aware of the 
change, or feel any interest in it, unless pains were taken to excite their prejudices. 

By introducing religious instruction, two objects would be gained, to which the Govern- 
ment might lend its support, without being blamed for an undue desire to propagate the 
Gospel. First, the students would be supplied with the means of forming a correct estimate 
of tne Christian religion, which has exercised such an undeniable influence upon the 
progress of society* Secondly, the introduction of religious instruction in a suitable manuer 
might be expected to improve the moral character of the students. 


Sir Emerson Tennknt, in his recent work oil Christianity in Ceylon, in bearing testi- 
mony to the Tarnul schools and boarding institutions of the American missionaries in Jaffna, 
clearly shows how little prejudice there is in the native mind against the study of the Bible. 

u Tlies'e/’ (Tarnul schools, &<\) says he, “ were begun in 1830, and it is evidence sufficient 
of the influence which had been already attained by them, and of the appreciation in which 
their labours were held by the people, that they found themselves in a position not only to 
enforce the payment of an annual fee from the pupils in their English schools, but to main- 
tain, with a firm hand, but without any discouragement or diminution of their numbers, a 
discipline which is essentially and avowedly Christian. No profession of Christianity is 
required as a preliminary to admission ; but oner; enrolled as a scholar, the little Hindu 
must show such an outward respect for the religion to whose charities he is so deeply 
indebted, as to lay aside for the moment the distinguishing symbols of his own idolatry. 
He is riot permitted to enter with the mark of ashes on his forehead; and every pupil, 
whether heathen or converted, is obliged not only to attend public worship on the Sabbath, 
but to join in tin? daily reading of the Scriptures, and the study of the first principles of 
Christianity. 

u Strange as it may sfeeni, their parents entertain no apprehensions of this course, and they 
urge no objection to the rule. And it is u fact suggestive of curious speculation as to the 
genius' and character of this anomalous people, that in a heathen school, recently esta- 
blished by Brahmans, in the vicinity of Jaffna, the Hindu community actually compelled 
those who conducted it to introduce the reading of the Bible as an indispensable portion of 
the ordinary course of instruction/' 


From a Correspondent at Madras. 

Madras, July 1852. 

I am anxious that you should be fully apprised of all that is going on here in the question 
of education. I will tell you briefly how the question now stands. It is proposed, as right 
in principle, that the Government should aid private institutions, giving religious instruction 
or not. It is submitted further to the Court, that the Government should make grants in aid 
to missionary schools giving a superior secular education, sucli as the Government would 
give. 

Further, the Board of Governors of the Madras University are prepared to establish an 

optional Bible class: Mr. has retired on this ground, and the Government has 

accepted his resignation from the Presidency of the Board. This settles the question, so far 
as this Presidency is concerned, for lie is the representative of the old opinions; and the 
Board by whom he is out-voted is the only one which could be found to act with him, and 
there is no •* saint " upon it, but one, of the East India community among them. 

Further, it is not so clear that the Government is prepared to support and apply its funds 
to education, though superior,' where the little that is useful is mixed up with very much that 
is otherwise ; t. g . the Nowaub proposed to establish, at. his own expense, a school, to give a 
superior, but purely Mahometan education, and asked Che aid of Government : it is 
declined. 

From this you will see we are here in advance of vour proposals, and 1 would earnestly 
-advise that you do not bring us down to the level of JBombay or Calcutta views. Sir Henry 
Pottinger has originated and proposed every point, but the Bible class, and he will sanction 
that ; and surely Tie is not chargeable with religious enthusiasm. The real point about him 
is, that he knows the native mind thoroughly ; and knows well, therefore, that all the objec- 
tions urged, and supposed to be against Bible instruction, are not native, but European pre- 
judices and figments. 

This progress with us is now in our records, which must be in England three or four 
months hence. 

We stand chiefly in fear of prejudices reigning at the Board of Control, and it is to that 
quarter you should direct your attention, that we may not be thrown back by Anglo-Indians 
of a generation back; and ask the good folks to let us follow out, at Madras, our plans, 
though they may not be suited to the Calcutta babcos and the Parsee community. 

I think you would do well to advert to Lord Hardinge’s Order, of 10th October 1844, 
suppressed practically by the Council of Education iu Calcutta ; and do not overlook schools 
(20. Are.) 3 0 3 for 
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for t km females, for which the Government make no provision, but private Christian schools 
do. For if the women of the country are left in Asiatic ignorance, do they think the country 
can advance in the social position ? If the female mind is untouched, the country must 
remain senii-harburous, as the rest of Asia; and can the woman of India be raised to her 
just, social position and elevation as woman, by science and Shakspeare, tuul the course of 
instruction followed in the Bengal Institutions ? Assuredly not. What, then, is proposed 
to be done for them? Again, is caste and class-exclusiveness to be put down by scientific 
■ and literary attainments i They can only do so, as they tend to un-Hindooize, if I may use 
the term ; and what is this but to strike at the religion of the people, and to leave them 
sceptics and heartless infidels ? They must be this, or Hindoo caste remains in all its force; 
and whence can there be national and social progress if caste remain i 


Extract Letter from a Gentleman high in the Madras Civil Service. 

But now 1 come to another and the most important point. The present system of 
Government education shuts out the truths of the. Bible, and practically proscribes the New 
Testament and the light of God’s truth from ever penetrating a Government institution. 
By its instruction in Western learning, the present Government education uproots to the 
very core Hinduism and every faith from the human heart, and leaves the highly-educated 
man without one restraint of conscience, ora knowledge of true morality : it leaves him with- 
out a guide for his moral nature, and, in reality, he is as uninformed of, and as uninfluenced 
by, truth, as far as his moral duties and obligations are concerned, as the least educated and 
darkest amongst his countrymen. And what is this but to half educate a man, if his intellect 
alone is cultivated and his moral character uncultivated r What is the tendency of such an 
education? Blink at it as we will, its tendency is to make men, as the .Duke of Wellington 
forcibly expressed it, “ Clever devils.” 

But thus, whilst I entirely condemn a system which proscribes, as the only book not to be 
tolerated in a Government institution, the Bible, Ido as fully and heartily condeiuuany coer- 
cion of the Hindu or Mahomcdan conscience. My view is, that the Government should leave 
it perfectly optional with every scholar to read the Bible or not, as he chooses; but tor a 
Christian Government to overthrow the faith of the Hindu and Mahomcdan by Western 
science and literature, and then place its brand upon the Bible as ( u proscribed book, is, I 
think, at once a grievous error — a gross injustice to this people, as well as an opprobrium to 
Christianity. 

Let. the statements of Lord Tweed dale’s minute on the subject be met one by one, and then 
overthrow it: it has been assailed through thick and thin : but that is a matter of course : 
no truth but must go through this, if it is to stand at all, and put down error and old pre- 
judices, which, as you know, has upheld and patronized for years, polluting Hinduism 
with caste and all its debasing influences. 


Sir Henrv Pottimskr’s Opinion respecting the value of the Bible in Native Education. 

His Excellency the Governor, in January 185:1, after distributing with great kindness the 
prizes to the deserting pupils of the Free Cliuich Institution, in the various classes, spoke 
as follows : — 

u Pupils and Boys, — From what 1 had formerly heard, I will not deny that f came heie 
with somewhat high expectations ; these, I am bound to add, have been more than exceeded. 
I am not only gratified, I am surprised, by what I have now heard. Such an education I 
was not prepared to meet with in any school of this land. I congratulate Mr. Anderson 
and his coadjutors on their success. I rejoice to learn from Mr. Anderson’s communica- 
tions about the branch schools, that the Bible and other good books are not only well but 
enthusiastically received in various parts of this Presidency. 1 rejoice that you have been 
taught the Bible; prize it above all other books : 1 trust you will continue to study it, for 
this is the best book to show i/on tk: path of life . I may not be present at another examina- 
tion of this institution, but l hope that in future years the results of your labours will be as 
great as in years past. To yourself, Mr. Anderson, 1 must say I cannot go down stairs 
without expressing my high satisfaction with what 1 have seen and heard. Your pupils 
answered fairly every question put to them ; there was no evasion of difficulties in any of the 
classes : in every department examined, they were perfect. 1 congratulate you, and all who 
have assisted you in this great work, on the results of your labours ; I trust you will go on 
and prosper. Though in a short time 1 shall l>e far removed from you, yet I will always 
remember whut I have heard this night, and will ever regard your efforts with deep interest. 
Be pleased to convey to the monitors and gentlemen who have assisted you my deep respect 
lor them. 1 pray that God may bless you ami your labours/’ 

Loro Willi am Benttnck’s Declaration in favour of Religious Education in India. 

In a letter addressed to me after his return from India, dated Frankfort, August 27, 
18:>5, the ex-Governor-gencisil of India thus expresses himself: — “ I have always considered 
the Hindu College as one of the greatest engines of useful purpose. that had been erected 
since our establishment iu India; but that institution, in point of usefulness, can beat no 
comparison with yours, in which improved education of every kind is combined with religious 
instruction/’ 

Appendix 
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(Referred to in the Evidence of Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, 
Quest. 6G25, page 152.) 


EXTRACT from the Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
of the Presidency of Fort William in .Bengal, for the Year li£35. 

This year constitutes an epoch in the history of our Committee. In the early part of it> 
a well-defined principle of action was, for the first time, prescribed to us; and the remainder 
of it was occupied in bringing the system, with the superintendence of which we are 
entrusted, into gradual conformity with that principle. Our arrangements for this purpose 
are now nearly completed, and we propose to commence this Report by describing the Go- 
vernment system of Education as it is at present organized. 

The General Committee consists at present of 17 members, one of whom (the Secrotary 
to Government for this Departments is so ex 'officio ; two are elected in rotation by the 
native managers of the Hindoo College, and the rest are appointed by Government, indis- 
criminately from among the society of the capital: none of them are paid. The Secretary 
alone receives a salary of f»(M> rupees a mouth. 

The General Committee seldom meets : its usual course of proceeding is for the Secretary 
to note points which require decision in a blank book, which is circulated among the 
members, and the majority decides. 

The transaction of business is very much expedited by the appointment of Sub-committees 
chosen from among the members of the General Committee. There is a standing Sub- 
committee for the management of our finances, another for the selection of books and other 
instruments of instnictipn, another for the selection of schoolmasters, and one for each of 
the colleges at and in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, besides others which are 
occasionally appointed for temporary purposes. The members of the Sub-coni mittecs are 

members of the General Com- 
in person, and they send up their 
opts or rejects them as they think 
proper. Tin; Sub-committees seldom consist of more than three members, who are selected 
with a particular reference to their own wishes and means of information. The President 
and Secretary are members of all the Sub-committees. 


occasionally appomteu lor temporary purposes, me menu 
generally proposed by the President, and approved by the 
inittee. *They usually transact their business by meeting ii 
recommendations to the General Committee, which adopts 


The following Seminaries were established previously to the year 1835 : — 


Calcutta - 

Maulmain. 

Hoogly.* 

Mooishcdabad. 

Bhaugulpore. 

Benares - 

Saugor. 

Allahabad. 

Agra. 

Delhi 


(Hindu (Anglo-Indian) College. 

Mahomodan College. 

I Sanskrit College 


j English Seminary, 
j Sanskrit College. 


/English College. 
1 Oriental College. 


The following were established in the year 1835 : — 

Medical College, Calcutta. 

Poorce. 

Gawahati. 

Dacca. 

Patna. 

Gliazeepore. 

Meerut. 

And the following are now in the course of being established, and will be reported on at 
the beginning of next year : — 

Hnjshahi. 

Jubbulpoor. 

lloshungabad. 

Furrnckabud. 

* Bareilly. 

Ajmere. 

Being in all 27 institutions : aud it has been resolved to establish another at Sehore, il the 
(20App.) 3 04 neighbouring 
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neighbouring Native States will consent to bear half the expense* The positions of the- 
different seminaries will be seen by a reference to the accompanying map, executed by Sree 
Nath Ghose, a student of the Hindu College. 

Each of these institutions is under the charge of a Local Committee, selected from among 
the European and Native gentlemen of the place, who take the greatest interest in the cause 
of education. In all the recently-formed Local Committees, the duties of secretary, which 
are very light, are performed gratuitously, and we hope that this arrangement may soon be 
made general. The officers of the seminaries are in every respect under the orders of the 
Local Committees, and the Local Committees are in every resp*ct under the orders of the 
General Committee. Copies of circular instructions will be fo\ J in the Appendix, which 
will give some idea of the kind of control which ’ s exercised by us over the whole system. 
It will also be seen that, with the double view* of stimulating exertion and providing ourselves 
with a certain test of the progress of the pupils, we have desired that the two best essays 
and translations may be regularly forwarded to us after the annual examination; and we 
assign to the authors such pecuniary rewards as they may seem to deserve. A Sub-committee 
will probably be appointed from among our number, for the purpose of accurately examining 
these exercises. 

In extending our operations we endeavour to keep two objects simultaneously in view. 
We try to widen the foundations of the system, at the same time that we consolidate and 
improve it. It would be our aim, did the funds at our command admit of it, to carry the 
former process on, until an elementary school lor instruction in the vernacular language 
should be established in every village in the country, and the latter, until a college for 
Western learning should be endowed at the principal town of every Cornmissionership, or 
circle of two or three zillahs, and ultimately in every zillah. 

When a school at any principal station has been established for a sufficient time, it will 
become our object to engraft a College upon it; for this purpose, when circumstances admit 
of our effecting it. a qualified person is appointed on a handsome salary, who holds the 
united office of ki Principal and Professor/’ In the former capacity he is charged with the 
entire control of the institution, subject to the authority of the Local Committee, and in the 
latter he gives personal instruction to the more advanced pupils in some branch of know- 
ledge. As the necessity arises, and means are found available, more professors are appointed. 
We consider it of importance that both masters and professors should reside in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the institution, and for this purpose we arc always ready, when we 
have funds at command, to build houses tor thorn, which they occupy rent-free. 

The first lectureship which we shall always wish to sec established, as the studies of the 
youths in our institutions become more advanced, is one on “ English Composition and 
Literature/’ The object of this is not merely to enable the young men in the senior classes 
to acquire a good style of English composition, but also to give them a general acquaintance*, 
before they leave college, with the extent and nature of the existing English literature. We 
expect by these means to increase tlieir taste for reading, at the same, lime that we enable 
them to select proper subjects for study in after-life. In order to serve as a class-book for 
these lectures, we have induced the School Book Society, by offering to take half the 
impression, to undertake the publication of a Book of Selections from the English Poets, 
from Chaucer downwards, ill the order of their dates, and we shall shortly commence the 
preparation of a corresponding volume in prose. 

As another incans of enabling the pupils to cultivate and indulge a taste for reading, we 
have resolved to annex a good library to each institution. A supply of entertaining and 
instructive juvenile books has been ordered by us from the United States of America, part 
of which has already arrived ; and we have prepared with great care a list of standard 
works, which will form the staple of these libraries. Raja Bejai Govind Sing’s donation of 
*20,000 rupees has been appropriated to this object; and a bookseller at this place has con- 
tracted to supply us with from 6 to 14 copies of each book included in the list, at about the 
Loudon cost price. A copy of the list and of the circular which wc have issued to the Local 
Committees, prescribing rules for the management of the libraries, will be found in the 
0 Appendix. Wo are in great hopes that the libraries will receive many accessions from 
donations of books by persons anxious to promote the spread of knowledge in this 
country. % 

Next in order to a Professorship of Literature, wo conceive it to be desirable to proceed 
to establish at each of our institutions a Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy. Law would occupy the third place ; but at present this branch of instruction 
is attended with many difficulties, arising from the number of conflicting systems of 
law which prevail in this country, and the various languages in which they are em- 
bodied. The labours of the Law Commission will, wc; hope, soon supply a condensed 
body of Anglo-Indian law in the English and vernacular languages, and it will then be 
proper to adopt measures to procure qualified legal instructors for each of our more im- 
portant seminaries. We conceive that great advantages must result to the judicial 
administration from encouraging the best educated, who are also, we hope, the most moral, 
and upright of the native youth, to seek employment in it. 

We arc anxious to give a liberal degree of encouragemcut to the study of surveying. 
Practical surveyors of respectable character and attainments arc much required, both m 
the Judicial and Revenue Departments, particularly in the Lower Provinces. The expe- 
rience of some of our members leads us to believe that every Ziila and City Judge’s Court 
should possess one, if not two, such surveyors, capable of making a field survey, and 
of furnishing an intelligent and scientific exposition of any points dependent upon personal 
inquiry. In the Revenue Department, also, wc are informed that there is not a greater 

^ desideratum 
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desideratum than a set of Surveyors of scientific acquirements, respectable character, and 
unconnected with the Native Ainla, to conduct the very extensive field operations which 
are continually, in progress, and to secure the interests of Government in resumed and 
purchased estates. As yet, surveying is taught only at two of our institutions, the Hindu 
and Mahoinedau Colleges at Calcutta; but we are very desirous that the study should 
be commenced at some of the others. Until this takes place, it will be impossible to 
raise up an achmiatc supply of Surveyors, who will be content with moderate rates of 
remuneration. The exertions of Mr. Rowe, the Teacher at Calcutta, have been very suc- 
cessful, of which the Map which accompanies this Report is one proof. 

The Sub-Committee for the selection of books is now employed in revising the class- 
books used in our different institutions. U is not intended to impose strict limits on the 
discretion of the Local Committees in this respect. Our object is to bring to their notice 
the best works on each branch of education, and to prevent the loss of time vhich often 
arises from the use of inferior books ami methods at places far removed from the sources 
of information. 

As yet no uniform system of elementary instruction has been prescribed to our school- 
masters. Wo thought that, there was danger in insisting upon uniformity at so early a 
period in a matter which is only beginning to be understood in this country. Had we done 
so, inferior modes might have Ijeen enjoined by ns, and many improvements, which have 
arisen nut of the comparative freedom with which our schoolmasters have been left to pur- 
sue their own plans, would never have been suggested. We intend shortly, alter full com- 
munication with the Local Committees and the professors and masters of the diilerent semi- 
naries, to draw up a plan for general guidance. 

As we have often had reason to complain that prizes have been given with a degree of 
profusion which in a great measure counteracted their object., we issued a circular, of which 
a copy will be found in the Appendix, directing that only 011 c prize be given in each depart- 
ment of study in each class. As the annual prizes consist, for the most part of books, they 
offer an attractive mode of communicating a great deal ut‘ valuable information to the most 
intelligent portion of the rising generation, ami it is therefore a great object to select for the 
purpose t lie most entertaining and instructive books procurable. We should be glad if the 
Local Committees would undertake this duty tin nisdvo, and the expense of the books might 
be defrayed out of tlic\ # pi*oduce of an annual subscription to he opened for the purpose on 
the spot. We have neither the necessary leisure nor information 10 enable us from time to 
time to seh'Ct appropriate prize books lor all the 27 institutions under our charge: and thi- 
is also une of those fluctuating expenses which it i* very desirable should be defrayed, t.o as 
great a i\» extent, as possible, from local resource*. 

We are deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultivation of the vernacului 
language*. We do not conceive that the order of the 7th of March precludes u* from 
doing this, and we have, constantly acted on this construction. In the discussions which 
preceded that order, the claims of the vernacular languages were broadly and prominently 
admitted by all parties, and the question submitted for the derision of Government 
only concerned th« relative advantage of teaching English on the one side, and the 
learned Eastern languages on the other. We therefore conceive that the phrases 
“ Hu rope an literature^ and science,” “ English education alone,” and “ imparting to the 
native population a knowledge of English literature and science, through the medium of the 
English language,” are intended merely to secure the preference to European learning, 
taught through the medium of the English language, over Oriental learning, taught through 
the medium of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as regards the instruction of those 
natives who receive a learned education at our seminaries. These expressions have, as we 
understand them, no references to the question through what ulterior medium such in- 
struction as the. mass of the people is capable of receiving is to be conveyed. If English 
had been rejected, and the learned Eastern tongues adopted, the. people must equally have 
received their knowledge through the vernacular dialects. It was, theiefoie, quite unne- 
cessary for the Government, in deciding* the question between the m«d languages, to take 
any notice of t.he vermicular tongues; and, consequently, we have thought, that nothing 
could reasonably be inferred from its omission to take such notice. 

We conceive the formation of a vernacular literature to be the ultimate object to which uli 


our effort* must be directed. At present, the extensive cultivation of some foreign language, 
winch is always very improving to the mind, is rendered indispensable by the almost total 
abstinence of a vernacular literature, ami the consequent impossibility of obtaining a tole- 
rable education from that source only. The. study of Ihighsh, to w Inch many circumstance- 
induce the Natives to give tlic preference, and with it the knowledge of the learning of the 
West, is therefore daily spreading. This, as it appears to us, is the <ir<t stage v\ the ; ay- 
eess bv which India is" to be enlightened. The Natives must learn before they can teach; 



ood books wide i may be brought out in the native languages bv adoptin 


them extensively in our seminaries. . , . , r 

A teacher of the vermicular language of the province is already attached to several of our 
institutions, and we look to this plan soon becoming general. We have also endeavoured 
to secure the means of judging for ourselves of the degree ol attention which is paid to tilts 
important branch of instruction, by reuniting that the best translations. Irun Tmglish into 

(20.APP.) 3l> t!,! 
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Appendix L ^ le vernacular language, and vire versa, should be sent to us after each amnia) cxamina- 

tion, and if they seem to deserve it, a pecuniary prize is awarded by us to the authors of 

them. 

The improvement of the vernacular literature, however, is most intimately connected with 
the measure of estublidiing a system of really national education, which shall in time 
embrace every village in the couni ry. Should the series of reports on wdiidi Mr. Adam is 
now engaged lead to such a plan being even partially acted upon, the demand tor improved 
-school-books in the vernacular languages will then he such as to call for our utmost exer- 
tions to supply them. We have already received propositions from Delhi, Agra and Saugor, 
for establishing village schools ; hut we considered the agitation of the subject at present 
premature. Before we can successfully adopt ;wiv plan for this pm pose, much larger moans 
must be placed at nor disposal, and a much larger number of qualified schoolmasters and 
translators must be raised up. The first of these desiderata does not depend upon us; hut 
the last, is every day approaching nearer to attainment. Our existing institutions form tin; 
nucleus of a. much more general system of education, and they will ere King become capable 
of being extended to any degree that may be desired, by the formation of district schools in 
connexion with them. 

The superior education imparted at the Government, seminaries ought to he made avail- 
able to the fullest practicable extent for the improvement of the Revenue and Judicial 
administration, and it is obvious that the patronage of Government, would re-act upon 
the seminaries, and stimulate the students to increased exertions. What is at present 
most required is, the establishment of some regular channel through which the most 
distinguished students could obtain admission into the public service, without having to 
go through the ordeal of a long attendance at the Courts of Justice and the Revenue 
Offices, winch may oblige them to court the favour of the ministerial officers, and often to 
become dependent oil them. The plan adopted at the Mahomed an College at Calcutta, and 
more lately at tin? Agra College, appear* to us well calculated to answer the purpose, and we 
hope it will hr; generally had recourse to. It is to circulate among the neighh'iiiring 
functionaries, after each annual examination, a list of the students whom the Committee 
can recommend for appointments, with the necessary explanation* on the character and 
qualifications of each, m order that those who have the disposal of tin? public patronage 
may have an opportunity of providing for deserving students. 

Some information will he expected from us regarding the manner in which the abolition 
of stipends has worked, tlu; simplest way of furnishing winch will be to show tin* increase 
and decrease of pupils at each institution at which stipends are allowed since the new 
rule took effect. The following statements, therefore, include all, both stipendiary and non- 
stipendiary. 

The most complete return on this subject lias been received from Delhi. The following 
is the average monthly attendance of the pupils in each department «*f study at that place, 
for eight months beforu and after the order of the 7 th March Js:>5 

From September 1834 to April 183. 5 : 

English - - - - - - - - - - 1 !)H 

Arabic - -- -- -- -- - 15 

Persian - - - - - - - - - I :s 2 

Sanskrit ------- GO 

From Mav to December 1835 : 

English - - - - - - - - - Hi? 

Arabic - -- -- -- -- - 47 

Persian - - - - - - - - - - 111 

Sanskrit --------- - GO 

(n the Agra College, the students in the different departments stood as follows, at the 
t wo last annual examinations : — 

On the 31st December 1831: 

English ---------- 3(5 

Arabic: - ------ go • 

Persian ---------- 205 

Sanskrit - - - - - - - - - -11 :> 

On the 3 1st December 18:55: 

English ---------- 75 

Arabic ---------- 25 

Pcrs-an - - - - - - - - - -102 

Sanskrit - - - - - - - - - -113 

In the Sanskrit (-ullcge at Benares, there were 281 students at the end of 1834, and 
282 at the end of 18:55. 

At the Benares Seminary, in which English is principally studied, the students have 
increased from 80 to 13(5. 

At the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, they have fallen off from 181 to 135. 

At the Mahoiuedan College, the number of stipendiary students in the Oriental De- 
partment has diminished, by the lapse of stipends, from 85 to (52; but the number of 
those who do not receive stipends, of whom from GO to 70 are generally ill attendance, 
remains much the same as before. Although stipends have been prospectively abolished, 
the students of this college still possess some advantages which the others do not, such 

as 
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as free quarters and a certificate oil leaving college, which enables many of them to obtain 
employment in the Judicial Establishment. In the English depart.ii.onf of the college, the 
students have increased from 31 to 13 4. 

At the Hindu College, where only 10 stipends are given, the number of pupils has increased 
from 310 to 407. 

Stipends are also allowed at the Medical College and the Bhaugulpnrc School ; but ns it 
is done in those instances with a view to pariicutur objects, we do not consider it necessary 
to do more than advert to the. fact. 

Stipends are not allowed at any of our other institutions ; while at the Hindu College, 
with the exception of the 10 stipends above mentioned, an exactly opposite practice is fol- 
lowed, money being there demanded from the students for their education, instead of theii 
being paid to accept of it. We conceive this to be the correct principle; and we shall keep 
the general establishment of it in view. As a preliminary step, we hope, with tiff assistance 
of the Local Committees, to he able soon to require that every boy must pay for the hooks 
used by him. We are satisfied that after these changes shall have been effected, the advan- 
tages of our seminaries will he more highly appreciated, more regular attendance will be 
secured, and the means at our disposal for improving; and extending our operations will be 
greatly augmented. Justice also seems to require that each individual who avails himself of the 
benefits 'afforded by the public seminaries for the education of his children should contribute 
as much as he is able to their support; and that what cannot be supplied from this source 
should alone be paid out of the general revenue. 

Persons of all ages, religious opinions and castes, are admitted as pupils in all our insti- 
tutions, except the Hindu, Muhomcdun and Sanskrit Colleges at Calcutta, and the ^anskiit 
College at Benares. No inconvenience of any kind lias been found to result from this rule; 
while the contrary one has encouraged the prejudices which it was meant to conciliate. 
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Tin: people or imha. 

ClIAf. VII. 

The Voiitivnf Tendency of the d ff)een f System* uj hid neat ion m use in India. 

Thick ac can bo no dispute as 1o what our duly as tin* ma r.. «.f India requires us to do. 
Hut it hits lu*v‘U said, and mav he said again, that what- v« r our duty mav hr, it. js nut our 
policy t«» enlighten t.lu # natives of India; flc.it. the sooner they grow to man's .\<l:te, the 
so..nci they wdl he. able, to do without ns; and tbal. by giving them knowledge, we are 
giving them power, of which rlu-y will make the lirst. use a- aiusr. ouixdvc*. 

If our interest, and our duty were really opposed to each other, c\rry good man, every 
honest. Englishman, would know which to prefer. Oyr national experience has gi\cn u-» 
too deep a sense of the true ends of Government, to allow iis to think of carryi’ig on the 
administration of India except for the benefit of the people of India. A nation which made 
so great a sacrifice to redeem a few hundred thousand negroes from slavery, w« uld slmddci 
at the idea of keeping a hundred millions of Indians in the bondage of ignorance, with all 
Us frightful consequences, by moans of a political system supported by the revenue taken 
from the Indians themselves. Whether we govern India ten or a thousand years, we will 
do our duty by it: we will look, not to the probable duration of our tiust, but to the 
satisfactory discharge of it, so long as it shall please God to continue it to us. Happily, 
however, wo are not on this occasion called upon to make any effort of disinterested nn.g- 
nanimity. Interest and duty are never really separated in the affairs of nations, any more 
than they are in those of individuals; and in this case they ale indissolubly united, as a 
very slight examination will suffice to show. 

The Arabian or Mahomniedan system is based on the exercise of power arid the indul- 
gence of passion. Pride, ambition, the love of rule, and of sensual enjoy men t, are called 
in to the aid of religion. The earth is the inheritance of the Faithful: all besides are 
infidel usurpers, with whom no measures are to be kept, except what, policy may require. 
Universal dominion belongs to the Mahommedans by Divine right.. Their religion obliges 
them to establish their predominance by the sword ; and those who refuse to conform are 
to be kepi in a state of slavish subjection. The Hindu system, although less tierce and 
aggressive than the Maliommedan, is still more exclusive: all who are not Hindus are 
impure outcasts, fit only for the most degraded employments; and, of course, utterly dis- 
qualified for the duties of government, which are reserved for the military, under the 
(20. App.) 3 p 2 guidance 
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App endix K. guidance of the priestly caste. Such is the political tendency of the Arabic and Sanskrit 

— systems of learning. Happily for us, these principles exist in their full force ouly in books 

written in difficult languages, and in the minds of a few learned men; and they are very 
faintly reflected in the feelings and opinions of the body of the people. But what will be 
thought of that plan of national education which would revive them and make them 
popular; would be perpetually reminding the Mahommeduiis that we arc infidel usurpers 
of some of the fairest realms of the Faithful, and the Hindus, that we are unclean beasts, 
with whom it is a sin and a shame to have any friendly intercourse. Our bitterest enemies 
could not desire more than that we should propagate systems of learning which excite the 
strongest feelings of human nature against ourselves. 

The spirit of English literature, on the other hand, cannot, but be. favourable to the 
English connection. Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, the Indian 
youth almost cease to regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men with the 
same enthusiasm es we do. Educated in the same way, interested in the same objects, 
engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves, they become more English than Hindus, just 
as the Roman provincials became more Romans than (hulls or Italians. Wlmt is it that 
makes us what we are, except living and conversing with English people, und imbibing 
English thoughts and habit' of mind ! They do so too: they daily converse with the best, 
and wisest Englishmen through the medium of their works; and form, perhaps,, n higher 
idea of our nation than if their intercourse with it were of a more personal kind. Admitted 
behind the scenes, they become acquainted with the principles which guide our pro- 
ceedings ; they see how sincerely we study the benefit, of India in the measures of our 
administration; and from violent opponents, or million conformists, they are converted into 
zealous and intelligent co-operators with 11s. They learn to make a proper use of the 
freedom of discussion which exists under om government, by observing- how we use it mir- 
selves ; and they cease to think of violent, remedies, because they are convinced that there 
'3 no indisposition on our part to salidy every real want of the country. Dishonest and 
bad i tilers alone derive anv advantage from the ignorance of their subjects. As long as we 
study tin; benefit of India in our measures, the confidence and affection of the people 
will incfearc in proportion to their knowledge of us. 

But this is not all. There is a principle in human nature which impels all mankind to 
aim at improving their condition ; every individual lias his plan of, happiness : every com- 
munity has its ideas of securing the national honour and prosperity. This powerful and 
universal principle, in some shape or other, is in a state of constant activity; and if it bo not. 
enlisted on our side, it. must be ai rayed against, us. As long as the natives are left to blood 
over their former independence, their sole specific for impsoving their condition is, the imme- 
diate und total expulsion of the English. A native patriot of the old school has no notion of 
anything beyond this; his attention has never been called to any other modi* of restoring 
the dignity am! prosperity of his country. It is only by the infusion ot European iden>, that 
a new direction can be given to the national views. The young men, brought up at our 
seminaries, turn with contempt from the barburou- despotisms under which their ancestors 
groaned, to the prospect of improving their national institutions on the English model. In- 
stead ot regarding us with dislike, they court our society, and look upon us as their natural 
protectors and benefactors: tin* summit of their ambition is, to resemble us; and, under nm* 
auspices, they hope to elevate the character of their countrymen, and to prepare them by 
gradual steps for the enjoyment of a well-regulated and therefore a secure and a happy in- 
dependence. So far from having the idea of driving the English into the sea uppermost in 
their minds, they have no notion of any improvement but such as rivets their connection 
with the English, and makes them dependent on English protection and instruction. In 
the re-establish m vnt of the old native governments they see only the destruction of their 
most cherished hopes, and a state of great personal insecurity for themselves. 

The existing connection between two such distant, countries as England and India, can- 
not, in the. naime. of tilings, be permanent: no eflbri of policy can prevent, the natives from 
ultimately regaining their independence. But there are two ways of arriving at this point. 
One of these is, through the medium of revolution; the other, through that of reform. In 
one, tlie forward movement is sudden and violent ; in the other, it is gradual and peaceable. 
One must, end in a comp etc alienation of mind and separation of interests between ourselves 
and the natives: the other iu a permanent, alliance, founded on mutual benefit, and good-will. 

The only means at our disposal for preventing the one and semiring* the other class ol 
results is, to set the natives on a process of European improvement, to which they are already 
sufficiently inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim at. independence on the old 
Indian footing. A sudden change will then be impossible; and a long* continuance of our 
present connection with India will even be assured to us. A Mahratta or Muhommedan 
despotism might be re-established iu a mouth ; but. a century would scarcely suffice to pre- 
pare the people for self-governmimt on the European model. The political education of a 
nation must be a work of time ; and while it is in progress, we shall be as safe as it will be 
possible for us to be. The natives will not rise against us, because wo shall stoop to raise 
them; there will be no reaction, because there will be no pressure; the national activity 
will be fully and harmlessly employed in acquiring and diffusing European knowledge, and 
in naturalising European institutions. The educated classes, knowing that the elevation ot 
their country on these principles can only be worked out under our protection, will naturally 
cling to us. They even now do so. There is no class of our subjects to whom we are so 
thoroughly necessary as those whose opinions have been cast in the English mould : they 
are spoiled for a purely native regime; they have everything to fear from the premature 
establishment of a native government ; their education would mark them out for persecution ; 
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the feelings of independence, the literary and scientific pursuits, the plans of improvement, in 
which they indulged under our government, must be. exchanged for the servility and prostra- 
tion of mind which characterise an Asiatic court. This c lass is at present a small minority, 
but it is continually receiving accessions from the youth who are brought up at the different 
English seminaries, it will in time become, the majority; and it will then be necessary to 
modify the political institutions to suit the increased intelligence of the people and theii 
capacity for self-government. 

The change will thus be peaceably and gradually effected ; there will he no struggle, 
no mutual exasperation; the natives will have independence, after first learnimj: how to 
make a good use of it; we shall exchange profitable subjects for still more profitable allies. 
The present administrative connection benefits families, but a strict commercial union 
between the first manufacturing and the first producing country in the world, would he a 
solid foundation of strength and prosperity to our whole nation. It this course be 
adopted, there will, properly speaking, be »«» separation. A precarious and temporary re- 
lation will almost imperceptibly pass into another far mure durable and beneficial. Trained 
by us to happiness and independence, and endowed with our learning and our political institu- 
tions, India will remain the proudest, monument of British benevolence; and we ^hall long 
continue to reap, in the affectionate attachment, of the people, and in a great commercial 
intercourse wit h their splendid country,* the fruit of that liberal and enlightened policy which 
suggested to us this line of conduct. 

In following this course we should be trying no new experiment. The Romans at once, 
civilised the nations of Europe, and attached them to their ride bv Romanising them ; or, 
in other words, by educating them in the. Roman literatim*, ami arts, and teaching them to 
emulate their conquerors instead of opposing them. Acquisitions made by superiority in 
war, were consolidated by superiority in the arts of peace; and t lie icinembranee of the 
original violence was lo^t. in tlmt. of the benefits which resulted from it. The provincials of 
Italy, Spain, Africa and Gaul, having* no ambition except to imitate the Romans, and to 
share their privileges with them, lemnincd to the last faithful subjects of ihe empire; and 
the union was at last dissolved, not by internal revolt, hut by the shock of external violence, 
which involved conquerors and conquered in one common overthrow. The Indians will, 

I hope, soon stand in the same position towards us in which we once stood towards the 
Homans. Tacitus inforipa ns, that it was the policy of Julius Agricola to instruct the sons 
ol the leading men among the Britons in the literature and science of Rome, and to give 
them a taste for the refinements of Roman civilization. + We all know how well this plan 
answered. From being obstinate enemies, tin- Britons sunn became attached and confiding 
friends; and they made more strenuous efforts to retain the Homans, than their ancestors 
had done, to resist their invasion. It will be a shame to us if, with our greatly superior 
advantages, we also do not make our premature departure lie dreaded as a calamity, ft 
must not be said in after ages, that “ the groans of the Britons’* were elicited by the 
breaking up of the Rouvin empire ; and the groans of the Indians by the continued existence 
of the British. 

Wo may also take a lesson from the Mahominedans, whose conquests have been so exten- 
sive. and so permanent. From the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, Arabic was established 
as the language of religion, of literature and of law; the vernacular tongues were saturated 
with it; and the youth of the conquered countries soon began to vie with their first instructors 
in every branch of Mahoiniucdan learning. A polite education was understood 1o mean a 
Mahoimnedan education ; and the most, cultivated and active minds wore, everywhere engaged 
on the side of the Mnhommedan system. The Emperor Akbar followed up this policy in 
India. Arabicised Persian was adopted as the language of his dynasty ; and the direction 
thereby given to the national sympathies and ideas greatly contributed to produce; that 
feeling of veneration fur the family which has long survived the loss of its power. This 
feeling, which in Europe would be called loyalty, i c common to those who have been 
brought up in the old learning, but is very rarely found in connection with an English 
education. The policy of our predecessors, although seldom worthy of imitation, vva- both 
very sound and very successful in this respect. If we adopt the same policy, it will be 
more beneficial to the natives in proportion as English contains a greater fund ot true 
knowledge than Arabic and Persian; and it will be more beneficial to us in proportion us 
the natives will study English more zealously and extensively than they did Arabic and 
Persian, and will be more completely changed by it in feeling and opinion. 

These views were not worked out by reflection, but were forced on me by actual observa- 
tion and experience. I passed sonic years in parts of India, where, owing to the comparative 
novelty of our rule and to the absence of any attempt to alter the current of native 


* The present trade with India can give no idea of what it is capable of becoming; the produc- 
tive powers of the country are immense ; the population ot British India alone, without including 
the native States, is more than three times that of al 1 the rest of the British Umpire. By governing w ell, 
and promoting to the utmost of our power the growth of wealth, intelligence, and eim.rpri.se in its 
vast population, we shall be aide to make India a source of wealth and sirengh to our natimi in 
time to come, with which nothing in our past history furnishes any parallel. 

t The words of Tacitus arc, 4C Jam vero principum tiiios liberal! bus ambus erudire, et ingenia 
Britannorom studhs GulIori.nn anletcrrc, ut qui mndo lingmmi lloinanam abnuebaut, eloqucntiam 
concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus nostri honor rt trequen* toga. I'aulatimque discessuin 
ad delinimenta vitiorum, purlieus et balnea cl conviviormn eleguntiam ; iclqtic squul imperitos 
humanitas voenbatur cum pars scrviiutis esset.” 
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Appendix K. fecliiiir, the national habits of thinking remained unchanged. There, high and low, rich and 

poor, had onlv one idea of improving their political condition. The upper classes lived 

upon the prospect of regaining their former pre-eminence; and the lower, upon that of 
having the avenues to wealth and distinction re-opened to them by the re-establishment of 
a native government. Even sensible and comparatively well a fleeted native's hud no notion 
that there was any remedy for the existing depressed state of their nation except the sudden 
and absolute expulsion of the English. After that, I resided for some years in Bengal, and 
there I found quite another set of ideas prevalent amor.tr the. educated natives. Instead of 
thinking of cutting the throats of the English, they were aspiring to sit with them on tin* 
grand jury or on the bench of magistrates. Instead of speculating on l’unjah or Nopaulcse 
polities, they were discussing the sidvantuces'nf printing mod free discussion, in oratorical 
English speeches, at debating societies which they had established among themselves. The 
most sanguine dimly looked forward in the distant future to the establishment of u national 
representative assembly as tile consummation of their hopes — all of them being fully sensible 
that these plans of improvement could only be worked out. with the aid ami protection of 
the British (Government by the gradual improvement of their countrymen in knowledge and 
morality; and that the. re-establishment of a Mahomimdan or any other native regime would 
at once render all such views impracticable and ridiculous. No doubt, both these schemes 
of national improvement, suppose the termination ot the English rule; hut while that event 
is the beginning ot one, it is only the conclusion of the other. In one, the sudden and 
violent overthrow of our government i* a necessary preliminary ; in the other, a long con- 
tinuance of our administration, and the gradual withdrawal of it as the people become lit 
to govern themselves, me equally indispensable. 

Our native army is justly regarded as the pillar of our Indian empire ; and no plan of 
benefiting either the natives or ourselves can be worth anything which does not rest, on tin* 
supposition that, this pillar will remain unbroken. It is therefore of importance to impure 
how this essential element of power is likely io be nlleetcd by the cmirsi*. of policy which has 
been described. The Indian army is made up of two entirely distinct, parts ; tlm English 
office) s, and the native officers and men. The former vvili, under Any circumstances, >tm;a 
linn to their national interests; the latter will be animated b\ the feelings of the class n| 
hocietv fit in which the\ are dinwn, except so far as those feelings may he modified by pi.»- 
f< shoo a I interests and habits. 1 lit? native officers rise from the tanks; and the ranks an* 
recruited from the labouring class, which is the last that will he n flirted t>v any system < \ 
national education. Not rum in fiw hundred of the hoys who are in -true led in the Z;;h!i 
seminaries will enlist, in the nunv. If the sepoys are educated anywhere, it must he in tls 
village schools ; and t lie organisation of tlm.-e schools will be the concluding laeMMiio of tlr 
series. The instruction giwii to the labmiring class can never be more Mian men !\ 
elemental v. They have not hisniv lor more. But, Mich as it. i*. I hey w ill in' indebted (io 
it. tons; and as it will form part of a .system established and superintended bv onrseive-, 
vve shall take care that it. is of a kind calculated to inspire •. fedinufs of attachment to f !i«- 
British connection. After this the yr ung men wh«» enlist in the army will become imbued 
with i he military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience. I leave toother- 
Io jud<.:e uhcthVr lliis training is calculated to make better and moie. attached, or woiv-.: 
and more disaffected, s.»ldi;rs limit the state of entire neglect, as regards their moral oi.- : 
iiit.ellei-t.ual improvement., in vv Inch the w hole class an? at present left. I never heard tlun 
the education given m the national schools unfitted the common people of Emjlatnl for the 
ranks i f the annv: although ihc inducements to honourable and faithful service, which sn.- 
open to them alter they enter the army, are much inferior to those which are held out 1- • 
our sepoys. 

ib ligioijs instruction forms no part, ol the object, of the Govermnriit; seminaries. It would 
be impossible for the State to interfere at all with native education on any other condition : 
ami this is now so well understood, that religious jealousy otters no obstruction to oui 
success. The. umieial favour with which English ed ucai ion is regarded, and the multitudes 
who flock to our schools, piove this to he tin? case. The Brahmins, it is true, ruled supremo 
over the old system. It was moulded for the express purpose of enabling them to hold the 
minds of men in thraldom ; and ages had lived the stamp of solidify upon it. # Upon thi> 
ground they were unassailable. But popular education, through the medium of the English 
language, is an entirely new element., vvilli which they are incapable of dealing. It did not 
enter into the calculation of the founders of their system; and they have no machinery to 
oppose to it. Although they have been priest-ridden for ages, the people of India are, l°r 
all purposes of improvement, a new, and more than a new, people. I heir appetite f°i 
knowledge has been whetted by their long-compelled fast; and aware of the superiority 
the new learning, they devour it more greedily than they ever would^ have done Sansknt 
lore, even if that lore had not. been withheld from them: they bring to the task, vacant 
minds and excited curiosity, absence of prejudice, and an inextinguishable thirst for in- 
formation. They cannot return under the dominion of the Brahmins. 'Ihe spell has been 
for ever bioken. Hinduism is not a religion which will bear examination. It is so entirely 
destitute of any thing like evidence, and is identified with so many gross immoralities and 
physical absurdities, that it gives way at or.ee before the light of European scion* e. 
Aluhomnicdanism is made of tougher materials ; yet, even a Muhommcdan youth who ha> 
received an English education is a very different person from one who has been taug 
according to the perfect manner of the law of his fathers. As this change advances, India 
will become quite another country: nothing more will be beard of excitable religious 
(cc lings : priestcraft will no longer be able to work by ignorance : knowledge and 
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will pass from n dominant, caste to the people themselves; the whole nation ^ ill co-operate 
with us in reforming; institutions, the possibility of altering which could never have been 
contemplated if events had taken any other course; and many causes will concur t/» intro- 
duce a more wholesome state of morals, which, of all the changes that can take place, is the 
one in which tin? public welfare is must concerned. 

There has been a time at which each of the other branches of the public service has 
particularly coiiiiuauded attention. The comineicial, the political, the judicial, the revenue 
departments, have in turn been tin? subject of special consideration : and decisive steps 
have been taken to put them on a safisi'actury fooling*. Mv object will be xiillicientiy 
altaincd if J succeed in producing; a conviction that the time has armed fur taking up 
the question of public instruction in tlu? sayu* spirit, and with the same drift munition to 
employ whatever means may he requisite for a< compli-hing* the object in view. The 
absence of any sensible proof that increased taxation is attended with anv propel innate 
benefit to India, has long- been cxlremcl y disheartening: both to the natives and to the 
European public nllicers serving in that country.* The entire abolition of tin* transit 
duties, and the establishment of an adequate system of public instruction, would Cm nidi 
this proof, and would excite the wannest. gratitude of everybody who from any cause feels 
interested in the welfare of India. The interest of a . single million sterling,!- in addition to 
what is already expended, woidd be suiluieut ro answer every present purpose as tar as 
education is concerned. Even on the narrow ot view of national interest, a million could 
not be? bolter invested. It, would ensure the moral and intcliectiial eriancipaiiun of the 
people of India, and would render them nt. once attached to our rule and woi thy of •„ur 
alliance. 


A r im:\ di \ L. 


KelVind to in i he Evidence of Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, 

finest. 0794, p. 187. 

EXTRACT front the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Oai.m tta Bhslk 

Association. 

The Scriptures obtained from the Depository during 1 the pa<t. vear have been in the 
English, Bengali, Hindustani, llindui, Orissa, Italian, French, Fortuguese, and Hebrew 
languages, but by far the greater proportions have been in Euglt-h and Bengali. 'I !m 
iinTcused demand of the native's for the Scriptures in English has doubtless been in a great 
measure caused by the advancement, of education in that language —the pupils of the 
various, colleges and schools can take home a copy of the Bible «>r Testament m English, 
without, exciting those fears on the part of their relatives which the sin.e books m the 
native languages would be likely to excite. The English schools and cnll< gvs may be 
instrumental in preparing the mind of the natives for the uppiecintmti of irinh, and so far 
may prepare lor the reception of the (.Jospel : the Committee iherefon* conceive it t » be 
their duty to embrace the opportunities now afforded for supplying the New Testament in 
English to those institutions in which that book is customarily read, and of fiinushii.g the 
same to the pupils of other schools wheiein the New Testament i* not admitted, who manifest 
a desire to search the Scripture for themselves. 


* A hug'? proportion of the him! in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies is held tax-free : hut although 
nothing can be more unreasonable than that persons who benefit by the protection ot the fiovcm- 
meiif should contribute nothing to its s'ippnit, and dircnv the wfiole bun cn on the rest, it is 
impossible at present, to induce the natives to view the subject in il ls light. 'Iluir invariable 
answer is, that wlnle is is certain that some will he worse off, they see no reason t<» suppose that 
they will themselves he. better ntf if the exempted lands are brought under contribution. 

t The Parliamentary assignment of ten thousand pounds a year still remains to be accounted !or 
in the Committee of l/tibhc Instruction, from July ]S]:j to May 1*^1, with compound interest up n> 
the date of payment. 
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Appendix M. 


Appendix M. PAPERS given in by Sir C. Trevelyan, relating to the Testimonial to the 

late Mr. Donnelly, from the Young ‘Men selected by him from the Dacca 

College for Employment in the Abkarree Department. 


The following copy of a letter from Brojo Sounder Milter, the Dacca Abkarree Superin- 
tendent, to Mrs. Donnelly, widow of the late Abkarree Commissioner, is worthy of beij,-.*, 
placed on record, in justice to the Hindoos, and as an encouragement to persons in authority 
who may be disposed to be of service to (hem. Mr. Donnelly was remarkable for In* 
patronage of the young men educated at our seminaries, whom he almost exclusively employed 
under him m the management of the business of his Commissionership ; and this lettc! 
a (fords interesting proof of the honourable and grateful feeling which this conduct ha, 
produced on the part of those benefited by him. 

My dear Madam, Dacca, 33 February Ida,;. 

1 have much pleasure to inform you that, to commemorate the name of our late lamented 
patron and your beloved husband, Mr. A. F. Donnelly, Abkarree Commissioner, Dan .i 
Division, we, his native subordinates, have entrusted to Dr. Mount., Secretary to tie* 
Council of Education of the Bengal Presidency, a sum of 500 Company's Rupees, for the 
purpose of awarding, by the interest that would accrue thereon, *;n annual prize, to he 
called “ The. Donnelly Prize,' ” to the best student of the. College at Dacca, the scene of 
his actions* 

l beg al*o to add, that we, the Native suboulinutes, intend to erect a tablet to your iat ■ 
lamented hu^bamrs memory, at a conspicuous part of the above college. 

Extracts from the Reports of the Council of Education for 184!)- 50 and 1850--51, a- 
also from the speech delivered by the Honourable the late Mr. J. E. D. Bcthime, Presidmi 
of the Council of Education, at the Dacca College, on the 30th December 18-11), on llsc 
occasion of awarding scholarships and prizes to the meritorious students, are. herewith 
transmitted for your ladyship’s information. 

I remain, Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 

• (signed) Bkojo Soonder Mitteh, 

Dacca Abkarree Superintendent. 


EXTRACT from a Speech delivered by the Honourable the late Mr. J. E. D. Beth ini 
President of the Council of Education, at the Dacca College, on the 30th of Decembei 
18-19, on the occasion of awarding Scholarships and Prizes to the meritorious Students <.»! 
that College. • 

Tii f. other clement of success, of which I have spoken as being pre-eminently found in 
this college, is the great encouragement given to merit by the manner in which effect ha?* 
been given, far more completely, as it seems to me, in this district than in any other, to Lord 
Hardinge s promise in favour of the educated natives. An impulse has been given in the 
right direction by one who lias been a great benefactor to this college, whose premature 
death \\c had to lament last year, and shall have to record in our forthcoming Report. 
I need hardly add that I refer to the late Mr. Donnelly, whose generous exertions in favour 
of the educated young men of Bengal ought never to be forgotten by them, or thought on 
without feeling* of the deepest gratitude, lie openly avowed and acted on the principle <4 
ct lining to tin* college tor every situation in liis power to bestow or to influence the disposal 
of; and the success of his experiment, if it may be so called, was so remarkable, that 1 
inn.st detain you while 1 lead a few passages from his correspondence with the Council of 
Education. 1 have often been met, when endeavouring to exert my influence in favour of om 
young students in Calcutta, by the remark that what is wonted is not one who is conversant 
with Milton and Shakespeare, but one who understands business. Such men do not seem to 
comprehend how rapidly the same intellect, which is able to muster the difficulties ol a 

foreign 
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foreign literature, con become familiar with the easy details and routine of that which they 
term business ; they undervalue the higher tone of feeling and greater grasp of comprehen- 
sion which is possessed by those whose minds have been refined and' opened by a liberal 
education. Now it is precisely to this question that Mr. Donnelly’s experience hears ample 
and valuable testimony. 

JUr. Donnelly says, in a letter to the Secretary to the Council of Education, 3 1st July 
184(1. 

i( I had the honour to forward a statement, showing* the number of candidates said to 
u have received an English education in India, who up to that date had held appointments in 
** this office.*'. In the year preceding the ifate of the letter, the yearly emoluments of the 
4i offices of this Commissioncrship, filled up by young men born and educated in this country, 

* € was 31,620 rupees. I have great pleasure in staling that I have reason to Tic satisfied 
u with the conduct of the students generally ; they have done their work well, ami l am 
“ glad 1 have made the experiment of employing them. It must be borne in mind that i 
“ have not. from iny position here at a distance from Calcutta, been enabled in every case to 
44 train up the best young men in my office. The students of the Hindoo and Hooghly 
“ Colleges prefer u far smaller amount of salary in Calcutta, and do not appear inclined to 
M commence on a low salary in the hope of future promotion.” 

This remark corresponds with what T have sometimes myself observed. You young men 
are eager to begin at the top instead of the bottom, and do not show sufficient alacrity and 
readiness to prove yourselves worthy of employment in higher situations, by faithful arid 
'zealous service in lower ones. This must in fairness be stated as one obstacle lo vour 
receiving appointments; it is a great mistake on vour part, and you will do well to profit by 
this notice of it. Mr. .Donnelly continues: — 

“ I returned last year from circuit, after an absence of two months. My return was not 
44 expected, for a letter, which I had sent from Piilmu to announce it, did not reach this 
44 station till after my return. I came to office at 12 o’clock, and immediately requested 
44 the Principal to come over and judge for himself how the young men had acted during my 

“ absence. I forward a copy of Dr. Wise’s letter: — 

* 

44 Dr, Wise says : — i It must have been very satisfactory to you, on your unexpected 
“ 4 return from your circuit after an absence of more than two months, to find t hat the work 
‘‘ * of vour office had been proceeding with as much despatch and efficiency as when you are 
44 4 present, and it was highly gratifying to me to find youni: men, only a few mouths ago 
44 4 students of the Dacca College, carrying on the duties of a complicated office with the 

4 correctness and punctuality of an English banking establishment. I was equally grati- 
44 1 fied and surprised at so remarkable an example of the advantage the natives of this 
44 4 country derive from the system of training pursued in the Government colleges, when 
41 4 assisted by such an excellent system of forming^ business habits as is followed in your office/ 
44 The annua! saving of 6,240 rupees lias been solely caused by the employment and train* 
lt ing of educated young men in my office, for, had I not always two or more officers qualified 
44 to take charge of a district, I should be forced to employ two Superintendents instead of 
“ one in each district, to guard against the chance of injury lo the public service, by the 
44 indisposition of tluj officer in charge, aud the appointment of ail inexperienced person, who 
44 might cause great loss while he was learning his duty. At present 1 can from my office 
44 despatch at a few hours' notice u man fully qualified to carry on the business of any dis- 
44 trict subordinate to me. The Council will not, 1 hope, suppose that I am an advocate for 
44 restricting the amount of pay ; I think, on the contrary, that each man ought to be. paid 
44 in proportion to his work, aifd I take every opportunity of recommending an increase, when 
44 I can do so with propriety ; but 1 also think that, if the employment of young men edu- 
44 cgjU’d in the country enable a public officer to decrease expenditure, till they shall have 
44 fairly canted an increase by good service, he lias an additional reason for employing them. 
44 A saving in establishments would bo prejudicial instead of useful, hud their efficiency been 
44 impaired. My Report to the Board and the Government will show that, tested in this 

i4 manner, ’the new system has not anything to fear . 9 

$ * 

You sec that Mr. Donnelly very properly did not look oil the pecuniary saving which he. 
effected as his primary object; at'the same time he very reasonably refers to it as an addi- 
tional recommendation ol Ids system. Now 1 make this public protestation, that it is uot 
iny fault if Mr. Donnelly’s noble example is not followed every where with equal zeal 
l lose no opportunity, of which 1 can avail myself, of holding it up for imitation. 


In the conclusion, Mr. Bethune announced the special prizes offered for the ensuing 
year, among which he said that he felt particular pleasure in announcing that the native 
officers employed in the Abkurrrc Department had requested permission to oiler a prize ol 
100 rupees, to be called ‘‘The Donnelly Prize,” in token of their gratitude for that lamented 
gentleman’s services to the cause of education. 
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Appendix M. 


liXTRACT from the Rbi'obt of the Couscu. of L'.mh'ation of 1849-50. 


• 4 * At (lie last distribution of prizes and scholarships in the Dacca 
College, 1 offered, on the part of the ollicors of the Ahknrrcv Depart men I, 
a prize of 100 rupees under the name of ‘ The Donnelly Prize/ to he 
awarded, at the eloso of i lie present session, to tlie first •student, in any of 
the subjects of the senior tel mlui ship examination^ which the Principal 
might determine upon. With a view to this object, I now have the 
honour to send, thiMiigli Lko Principal t»f the College, the sum of rupees 
(300) tli roe hundred, being the amount- of the subset Iptions made t«> do 
honour to the memory of the lamented Mr. A. F. Ihmnelly, real i zed vijj 
to tills date. 

■* lint since there is ^Jill hope that an equal amount may In; colheted 
within the next uciuieiuical year, iuy brother idfiems have requested me 
to suggest, for tin* ci.o»sMera(i'i;i and order* of the Council, that the 
value of the promis'd prize for the present year may he i\ diu *d to oO 
rupees, ronvorted to u m'Iut medal, Jo he called 4 The Donnelly -Medal/ 
with a view to the application of the balance to the purchase of a (io- 
vcriimeiil. promi ssory note, in case ihe expected contributions shall have 
been realized before .mother year passes away. A pcrinanciit annual 
prize of the value of not less than : 15 rupees may then, it is expected, be 
founded, to perpetuate the name of one who was so devoLed a friend in 
the cause of native education. Should these hope- be frustrated, the 
balance of rupee* ( JA0) two hundred and fifty, may, after the expiry of 
the year in questieu, he rubpeied to annual deduction-, not exceeding 
•VI lupei.-s, ibr tlie. value o]' a silver medal, till th« whole is expended. 

"lam further rmpi.-stcd to suggest that € The Donnelly Prize’ or 
nud.d may Ins awarded to the best native .student in history or tlriigaH 
(•■f the .senior or junior scholarship examinations, according as the value 
of the prize may be AO or -o rupees), the award being withheld should 
ilvt candidate fail to obtain 30 or at least To percent, of the number of 
mark:-: attached i:-» the .subject of examination.” 


A munificent present of 300 rupees from 
the native Abkarrcc officers in the Dacca 
^vision. The terms on which this hand- 
some donation was made are recorded in the 
1 otter from Baboo Issur Chundcr Milter, 
noted in the margin,* and wcjre considered 
so creditable to the parties concerned us t«» 
have been brought to the special notice of 
the (Government. The Honourable the Du- 
puty (Governor of Bengal directed the Coun- 
cil to inform Baboo Issur Chundcr Mitter 
and the native officers of the Abkurree De- 
partment, that his Honor had perused with 
interest the account, of the liberality and 
public spirit manifested by them oil the oc- 
casion. The prize will be awarded in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the donors. 


EXTRACT from the Rki’okt or the Council of Education of ISoO-.Yl. 

11 Tin-: Donnklly Mkdaij.” 

I n the lust annual Report nf this College, it was stated tliat “ the officers employed in the 
“ Abkanee Department. of Dacca subscribed 300 rupees, which they hope to increase In 
“ .“ CO, that the interest may give a perpetual prize of 2o rupees, to be entitled i r I lie Dou- 
“ i.cllv Prize/ This hope, the Principal is now happy to state, ilia officers of the Ahkanv.: 
Department of Dacca have been able to realise. A Donnelly prize of 50 rupees having been 
promised to the College for the last distribution by these officers, the Honourable Mr. H«- 
ti ill uc, as soon * s he was informed that they were endeavouring to raise si fund for a per- 
petual prize, presented this 50 rupees from his own purse. 

(True Extracts.) 

(signed) Brojo Soondck Mittbh. 
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PAPER, delivered in by William Wilbkkforce Biro, Esq. 


GENERAL RE J ’OUT on Public Instruc tion in the Lower Provinces of 

the Bengal Presidency for 1843-44. 


C O IV T E JV T s. 


pa or. 

Pranaicr of Educational Institutions in the 
North-Western Provinces to the AgniGovern- 
ment, anri.thc separation of Accounts between 
the two Divisions of the Presidency of Fort 
William ------- 402 

Vernacular (-)iiss Bonks - - -41)2 

Inspection of Schools - J1K1 

Ukpoikt of the Council of Kiii'cation : 


PACK 

Sanscrit College ------ 507 

Calcutta MiV.lrissa - - - - -510 

Medical College ------ 513 

Hooghlv College, and its subordinate Institu- 
tions ------- A2.*i 


He ports on the Colle«ks and Schools under the 

(•OVKKN51F.XT of KkNOAL: 


Introduction - 

- 

- 41)4 i 

Dacca College 

_ 

- 

- 

- 5:17 

Advocate -gene ral'a Law Lectures 

- 

- 40:; i 

Jessy re School 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Scholarship Examination'* - 

- 

- 48)5 | 

Chittagong School 

- 

- 

- 

- 541 

Apparatus — Normal School 

- 

- r.z ! 

i Cmimiilluh School 

- 

- 

- 

- 54:; 

Conduct of Principals — Governor ol 

r Azei 

1 

| B.iulcrth School - 

- 

- 

- 

- 545 

beejau ----- 

- 

- 407 ! 

(’attack School 

- 

- 

_ 

- 547 

Books IVorn Kgy pi - 

- 

- 407 

Mid i i,i pore School 

- 

- 

- 

- 548 

Boutros* Principles of Legislation 
Employment of Scholarship Holders 

- 

- 407 

Guwahatty School 

- 

- 

- 

- 541) 

- 

407 

Sibsaugur School 

- 

- 

- 

- 552 

Hong lily College Visitation 

- 

- -m 

Assam Sell no is - 

- 

- 

- 

- 552 

New Scholarship Rules 

- 

- 400 

llumrire School - 

- 

- 

- 

- 558 

Vernacular Studies — Putshalla 

- 

- 500 

Mourshcdahad Nizamut College - 

- 

- 554 

Report on ditto - 

- 

- 500 

Pat mi School 

- 

- 

- 

- 551 

Calcutta Mudruss.i 

- 

- 501 

Bhagulpnrc School 

- 

- 

- 

- 557 

Rules for leave of absence - 

- 

- 501 

Ditto Hill School 

- 

- 

- 

- 558 

Messrs. R. N. L ust and Scion Karr 

- 

- 501 

Moulincin School 

- 

- 

- 

- 51 >8 

iMWVAtf Re routs: 

Hindoo College - 


- 501 

( ■heylmssa and Chota Nagpoor Schools 

Sylhet School - 

llurrisuul Probational School 

- 5851 

- 582 

- 

Pautahahi - - - * - 

- 

- 500 

Baucoorah Seliool 

- 

- 

- 

- 585 

School Society’s School 

- 

- 5tm 

; 

Russupogia School 

— 

• " 

• 

- r,m 
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APPENDICES to the Ubfort of the Council of Education. 

Law Examination Quest ions, and Answers by Issimhunder M it ter. oft he Hindoo College 

|..„_jE XA iHiiMtinu Quentins* of the Senior and Junior Scholarships in the English and 
Oriental Dapartments - - - - “ “ " ~ 

\ Answers of Anuntlkissen Bose, Rajnurain Bose ami Jogcsohuiider Gliose, Students of the 

J Hindoo College, to the Scholarship Questions- -also Prose Essay of Peaiyehurn Sircar, 
upon the Effect of Steam Communication - - . - 

\ Questions of Examination for proficiency in Adam Smith’* Moral Sentiments, and Answers 

of Anuiidkissen Buso and J luma rain Bose, of the Hindoo College. Essay on Steam 
Communication by Nohinelumder Duss, and IU*p lies to Scholarship Questions by 
Students of the llooghly College 


i»aoi: 
50 7 

570 
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APPENDICES to the Ukpokt of tins Mopc&sil Institutions. 

1 .— Circulars issued from the Education Department, from the 80th April 1048 to the 

2 of Number, Caste, Ac. of the Students of tlie Colleges and Schools in the 

Bengal Presidency, on the Mill April 1844 - - - - ; - . “ 1 

3 Balance of Scholarship; in the last Report and those gamed in the year 11144-44, aJst> 

the Seholai'ships available for 1844--45 - * - - - - “ ” 

4 —Statement, of Receipts and Disbursements mi account of Book Allouame, us per (. lr- 

cular No. 24 of 1042 - “ hU; 

- Letter from the Cndcr- Secretary to the Oovernmeiit of Bengal to the Commissioner 

of Assmn. ivpmliiiK tlu- Appointment of ;ui Inspector of Schools in that Proviiieo t!I4 

ij Vljslrai't StnRwnt i f the Roetipte anil Dislmisemrnls of the Kriui-atinn J.tepartJnont, 

from 30th April 18U! to 30th April 1044 7 ‘ 
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Appendix N. 


GENERAL REPORT, &c. &c. 


The control of the educational institutions in the North-Western Provinces having, in 
pursuance of the Resolution of the Government of India, dated 29th April 1843, been trans- 
ferred to the Agra Government, it became necessary to assign for the support of those 
institutions a fixed annual payment out of the General Education Funds, which, together 
with the separate funds belonging to the Agra, Dclhie and Benares Colleges, and all local 
resources, should be at the exclusive disposal of the Lieutenant-governor; and also to effect 
a separation between the accounts' of the EdncUtion Department in the two Divisions of the 
Presidency of Fort William. With this view, the allotment proposed by the late General 
Committee in 1840, on the occasion of applying for further assistance from the Government 
of India, was assumed as the basis of a calculation, by which the annual sum of 
Rs. 1,23,991. lo. is now set apart out of the general funds in favour of the North-Western 
Provinces, in addition to the separate and local funds specially available for the purposes for 
which they were originally assigned. The resources of the department in the Lower Pro* 
vinces are now as follows : — 


Interest of General Fund 
Parliamentary Grant 
New Grant - 


Deduct in favour of N. W. P. 

Separate Grants - 
Interest of Local Funds - 
Schooling (estimated) 
Miscellaneous Receipts (ditto) 


Rs. a . p. 

24,155 1 - 

- 1 , 06,666 10 8 
- 1 , 49,740 12 - 


2 , 80,552 7 8 

- 1 , 23,991 10 - 


Rs. • a . p. 


1 , 56,560 13 8 

88,885 5 - 

49,107 9 - 

38.000 - - 

10.000 - - 


Total 


Rs. 


3 , 42,553 11 8 


exclusive of the expenses of the Medical College, which are not provided for by any assign- 
ment of the Education Funds, but form an item of the general expenditure of tne State. 

An application for assistance towards establishing a school at Mymunsingh was submitted 
by a Committee of the Public Officers at that station, who had associated themselves for the 
purpose. It was stated that donations to the amount of 1,818 rupees had been promised, 
and a monthly sum of 179 rupees for the first year, and 78 rupees for subsequent years, had 
been subscribed, but the Government was unable to appropriate any .funds in support of the 
undertaking. A similar application was made by the native inhabitants of Rugonathporc 
in Manbhoom for the establishment of a vernacular school at that place; and on the 20th 
July the Judge of Rajshahie forwarded a petition from some native youths at Pubna, praying 
that the Government would establish a school in that district ; but the state of the Education 
Funds precluded compliance with either of these requests. The magistrate of Nudtlea 
reported that 3,600 rupees had been collected towards the establishment of au English school 
at Kishnagur, and requested that as that sum was insufficient for the purpose, a special 
grant might be made from the Education Fund. The magistrate stated that there was already 
an English school at the station, conducted by a clergyman in the employ of the Church 
Mission Society, containing 00 or 70 pupils, which would suffer by the establishment of 
another; and that a majority of the subscribers had consented to a transfer of the fuuds to 
the missionary, should Government decline to interfere: uuder these circumstances the 
request was not complied with. 

The want of a definite set of rules, prescribing the terms on which leave of absence would 
be granted to masters, and regulating their acting and travelling allowances, having been 
much fell, a draft of the same was laid before the Council of Education ; and the rules, as 
approved by them, and passed by the Government on the 28th February 1844, will be found 
in the Appendix. 

Some modification has been made in the manner of conducting Scholarship Examinations 
at the colleges and schools in the interior, and the award of Scholarships is now entrusted to 
the several local Committees, subject to the approval of Government. 

On the 4th September 1843, the Council of Education were called upon to report the 
success which had attended the adoption of the plan recommended by the late General 
Committee, and sanctioned by Government on the 2d February 1842, for the preparation of 
vernacular class-books. In reply, the Council entered into a detailed account of their pro- 
ceedings since that date, the most important of which are adverted to in their Report for 
1842-43. The duty of providing for the preparation of a scries of vernacular class-books 
has now devolved upon the Government, and measures have been taken in communication 
with the Government of Agra to promote this most important object. Translations nito 
Gordon and Hindoo will, in future, be prepared under the superintendence of the Agra 
Govommmt, and into Bengali, Oorya and Burmese under that of Bengal. 

The Gordon translation of MarshmaiTs History of India, by Mr. J. Muir, alluded to at 
page 28 of the General Deport for 1843-44, has been approved, and is now introduced as a 
class-book into the institutions in those districts of which that language is the vernacular. 
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Mr, Marsh man, on being called upon to state what progress had been made in the prepa- 
ration of the English and Bengalee works which he had agreed to provide, expressed much 
regret that other engagements, apparently of more urgent necessity, had interfered with the 
accomplishment of the charge entrusted to him by the late General Committee ; he had, 
however, been gradually collecting the materials, and would now allow as little time as pos- 
sible to elapse before their completion. The translation of the History of Bengal into Ben- 
galee is nearly finished, and the other works will be furnished in the following order — 1st, 
the History of India; 2d, the History of England ; 3<1, the Wonders of Art and Nature in 
India. Dr, Yates has completed the Bengalee Reader which he undertook to prepare, and 
the book has been introduced into several of the schools under the Government, On the 
11th March a circular was issued to the different institutions, authorizing the admission of 
boys for instruction iu the vernacular language alone. 

The Principals of the several Colleges were directed to inspect and report upon $oine of the 
Zillah schools, according to the following distribution : 

Mr. Seddon, Principal of the Nizamut College — Patna, Bhagulpore and Bauleah. 

Mr. Ireland, Principal of the Dacca College — Burrisaul, Commillah and Chittagong. 

Mr. Sutherland, Principal of the Hooghly College — Midnapore. 

Mr. Kerr, Principal of the Hindoo College — Jessore. 

The result of the inspection of each of the above-mentioned schools will be found in the 
Special Reports. The other institutions, by reason of their great distance, could not be con- 
veniently inspected. 

The Council of Education, on the 30th April 1844, was composed as follows: 


MEMBERS: 


President, the Honourable C. H. Cameron. 


The Honourable F. Milt/ett. 
F. J. Haluday, Esq. 

J. Edwardes Lyall, Esq. 

C. C. Egerton, Esq. 


Baboo Russomoy Doit. 
Rajaii Raduakant Deb. 

F. J. Mouat, Esq., m.d., See. 


The ReporL of their proceedings during the year is subjoined at length : — 


The Honourable W. W. Bird, Governor of Bengal. 

Honourable Sir, 

Our last Report contained a narrative of our proceedings for 1842-43. 

2. Our present Report will comprise the matters which have occupied our attention from 
the 1st May 1843 to the 30th of April 1844; and consist of general introductory remarks, 
the Special Reports of the Hindu, Sanscrit, Medical and Hooghly Colleges, with that of the 
Calcutta Madrussa, and such documents, in an Appendix, as may be necessary to illustrate 
the state and condition of the institutions referred to during the past year. 

3. The changes in the constitution of the Council, with the removal of the office to the 
Medical College, and alterations m the system of business referred to in paras. 4, 5 f (J, 7, 8, 
1), 10 and 11 of our last Report, have all been duly carried into effect. 

4. During the past year we have to regret the loss, by death, of Mr. J. O. C. Sutherland, 
whose long and valuable services in the Education Department, combined with his profound 
acquirements as an Oriental scholar and intimate acquaintance with the manners, habits and 
prejudices of the native community, rendered him an able and efficient member of our body. 

The departure for Europe of Major J. W. J. Ouseley, likewise :m eminent and talented 
Oriental scholar, has deprived us of his services as Secretary to the Calcutta Madrussa, and 
Examiner of our Oriental Scholarship papers, in both of which capacities his assistance has 
always been of great value to us. Our Secretary has been directed to officiate iu the former 
capacity, pending the appointment by Government of a permanent Secretary. 

Mr. J. li. Lyall, Advocate-general, has been added to our body, and from his ability and 
advice we hope to derive much valuable aid in the discharge of our duties. 

6. With reference to paras. 41, 42,43, 44 and 45 of our last Report, respecting the advan- 
tages of affording leeal instruction to the more advanced pupils of our institutions, we have 
the sincere gratification of reporting that such instruction has not only been given, but lias 
begn attended with the best and most satisfactory results, as we shall presently proceed to 
show. 

Mr. J. Edwardes Lyall, Advocate-general, having offered his services to Government to 
deliver Lectures upon Jurisprudence in the various forms in which it is administered * in the 

Courts 


* Extract from u Letter addressed to his Honor the Deputy Governor, by Mr. Lyall, dated 4th August 
1843 : « 

4 | I believe; it has luvn for some time past the nnxunia wish of the Government, and the Council of Edu- 
cation that a professional chair should be established at (he lliudoo College, for the purpose of instituting a 
regular course of lectures on the luwr in the various forms on which it is administered in this country. 

4< I understood, however, that some obstacles had arisen to the immediate adoption «>f any particular plan, 
and I resolved, after some consideration, to volunteer such services as it might be. in my power to render in 
furtherance of this object. I have been induced to make this oiler from tile interest l take in the promotion 

(20. Apr.) 3 q 3 ot 
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Courts of this country, commenced his course on the 12th of October 1843, by n general 
introductory discourse, which was attended bv his Honor the Deputy Governor of Denial, 
the Council of I Education, Sir Henry Seton, and a large number of gentlemen of the Civil 
anil other services. The course was continued subsequently once a week, and attended by 
the pupils of the senior classes of the Hindu and Hooghly Colleges, ax well as by Rome of 
the students of the College of Foit William. 

The Deputy Governor having entrusted to the judgment and intimate knowledge of the 
subject possessed by the Advocate-general the entire arrangement of a plan of instruction, 
practical in its nature, and suited to the attainments of the pupils as well as the eircum- 
stauces of the country to\vliicli their knowledge is hereafter to be applied, that gentleman 
forwarded to us, on the 27th of March 1844, the following Report upon his first course of 
lectures, winch we are anxious to present without curtailment, as a document of much interest 
upon a subject of considerable importance : — 

“ On the '12th of October 1843 these lectures were commenced, and they have been con- 
tinued in a regular course until February last. 

“ The students of the Hindu and Hooghly Colleges assembled at the College of Fort 
William every Saturday at II a. m., and the lectures generally occupied from one to two 
hours in the delivery. 

44 Although the object was from the first to render thorn as practical as possible, it was 
absolutely necessary, before entering on a detailed consideration of any particular branch of 
the subject, to begin with some outline of the Law of Nature and Nations, of the general bis- 
toiv of Jurisprudence, and of the. different systems prevailing in British India. 

“ After a low mornings had been devoted to this introductory \ie\v, the subsequent, lectures 
wore mainly concerned with the English law of personal property, and more especially with 
that purl <>f it relating to Commerce and Navigation. A knowledge of this branch was well 
calculated to attract the attention of the native students, as it is not only most interesting in 
itself, hut. exercises a powerful influence over -the pursuits of the nutiwi community in Cal- 
cutta. 

44 A connected view of the Mercantile Law, which is derived from so many sources, and by 
which property is so variously affected, naturally embraced rather a wide field of investiga- 
tion. incliulinir the leading principles of the Law of Partnership, of Principal and Agent of 
Shipping and Insurance, as well as the law relating to negotiable instruments and other 
contracts, which the custom and convenience of merchants lias rendered familiar to the tri- 
bunals of most, civilized nations. 

u In England it is deemed the best plan to commence u legal education with the study of 
the law of real propci tv ; but in India it appeared to me that this order should be inverted, 
at all events with regard to the English law of real property, which is peculiarly local in its 
character, and based on reasons which can only be deduced from a close research into the 
early history of the country. The commercial law is, on the contrary, for the most part, 
founded on reasons of utility, which are more readily perceived and appreciated by the mind ; 
and it may also he said that, so far from being of merely local influence, its principles arc 
generally recognized among all nations. 

“ The punctual attendance of the students at the lectures, their manifest attention, and the 
interest they appeared to take in them, has afforded me the greatest satisfaction, and led mo 
to believe that, notwithstanding the novelty and difficulty of the subject, and the want of a 
propel* supply of books, they would be found, at the termination of the course, to have made 
as much progress as could have been anticipated under the circumstances. 

u On the 20th and 21st of February last, an examination took place, and the result has 
fully answered tlmse expectations. The papers were, at my request, submitted by the Council 
of Education to Sir llenrv Scion, who kindly favouied them with his opinion of the know- 
ledge and ability displayed by the students who had undergone examination. 

14 The three following students of each College were selected as having acquitted them- 
selves with the greatest cicdit : — 

HINDU COLLEGE. 

Isscrclmnder Mittei ; Anumlkissen I3ose ; Jogeschunder Ghose. 


HOOGHLY COLLEG K. 

Nowrutton Mtdliek ; Hurry uiohun Chatterjec; Gooroo Churn Doss. 

“The most. di>tiugm-hed was Isscrclmnder Mitter, to whom the Council of Education 
propose to award it gold medal. Several other students appear to me deserving of great 
praise, and the examination generally has fully satisfied me with the success of this experi- 
ment : 


of a Round ami systematic education among tlie natives of this country, and from my earnest desire, .during; 
in v* residence in India, t«» devote to the public service nil the time and attention I can bestow, consistently 
with 7»y official and professional duties. It lias been a greut gratification to me to find this offer has been 
welcomed by yourself and by others in the spirit in which I intended to make it, and hoped it might be con- 
sidered. It only remains for me to express my readiness to cuter upon a course of lectures with all con- 
venient. expedition, mid to request that I may be made acquainted with any views the Government may 
entertain in connexion with this subject, as 1 etuinot but feel anxious on every account to see the propose** 
objects carried out in the most efficient manner." 1 
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merit; and I feel persuaded that the students of the Hindu and Hooghly Colleges only 
require due encouragement, to attain hereafter to a very considerable proficiency 'in these 
studies. 

ts It was the express wish of the Government that the students of Fort William College 
should also attend the lectures, and, considering the necessity of some acquaintance with 
law to those members of the Civil service whose piincipal duties are of a legal and judicial 
character, I could nor hesitate to fmlher an objirt of such paramount importance by any 
means in my power. As, however, the rtfeumince was :;t my request made optional , and as 
the students of hurt. William have only a limited time allowed them for tlio.-e studies which 
art* obligatory, few, if any, could reasonably have been expected to attend. A very strong 
sense of its importance could alone induce them to undertake so difficult a pursuit,' 'in addi- 
tion to their other labours Messrs. Cast ami launders have, however, attended regularly, 
as well as Messrs. Mactier and Struchey, <imin:r the. lime they were in Calcutta. With 
reference, however, to the wishes of the Government, so stivngjv expressed on this j oint. [ 
submit tlial a knowledge of law being admitfed t»» be. of such consequence to a larae portion 
of the Civil servants, it is for the Government lo consider whether more decided measures 
should not be? eiilertained, with a view to the nonlimnncc here of those legal studies which 
are so properly commenced at l lay ley bury Colles-e, 

u Many other persons have expressed a desire at diilercnl times to be present at the lec- 
tures, but it has been thought; prudent to routine them entirely to the students, in order that 
their benefit, might he alone regarded, belli as to the .-el -lion of the matter, and tin; best 
method id treating it; 1 have nog tlmu loiv, alio ■■veil luvscli' to be. diverted from the original 
purpose of the. holmes by any desire to make them popular to other persons, or by any 
object, of an incompatible description. 

“ What the* : Indents childly require, is a good Law Library for reference, and adequate. 
t« j xt books Ibr their pii rate use; and, from the well-known 1 L eraiity of many leading mem- 
boi s of t he native community, I should hope these are wants which will not long continue to 
be i: It. !. mention the uatico community, because it i- on their account alone that these 
lectures have been instituted ; and, judging from tip c«n vernation 1 have had with several of 
them, there is no reason to doubt; their cordial assistance and co-operation in this undertaking. 
T!o v sec . u aware of the great value and importance oi’ such pursuits to the rising generation, 
and to h.< 1 that they are deserving of encounigcme.it, not merely as an intellectual exercise 
and accomplishment, but as opening a new ami profitable held for their energies and abilities. 
It. cunn-it, indeed, be objected to legal studies, that, they hu\o no other tendency than to pull 
up tlio*i- who follow them with ridiculous aspirations, or exaggerated notions of their own 
superiority ; m my opinion, such an objection never can be with justice alleged against any 
well-directed system of education, which, although it. may have nothing for its object beyond 
the improvement of the mind, is nevertheless of inestimable value. The acquisition of know- 
icgr, for its own sake, is a positive good of the. most unequivocal description. That kind of 
self-respect, which lias been called the main-spring of all virtue, it may engender ; but it. 
must be a striingely-perverted system, indeed, which should produce only vain philosophers, 
dbcoiiU'uted politicians, and conceited men of letters. iSnt even if this objection were tenable 
in some cap-os. it is wholly inapplicable here. Jurisprudence is a study which calls forth the 
highest powers of the mind, the judgment and the moral sense, as well as the memory and 
inventive faculties ; it is, moreover, of grear practical utility. Then? is no reason why it 
should not be pursued as a profession by the native community with the same advantage us 
the science of medicine, which has proved in every inspect so great a blessing to this country. 
They are variously employed, as Deputy Collectors, Moonsills, Sudder Amcctis, Pundits and 
Vakeels, in the iNative Courts, and could not fail to execute their functions more efficiently, 
it they had some acquaintance with the principles of law. They might also fairly expect to 
participate in the practice of the Supreme Court itself, which is quite as frequently employed 
in adjudicating on their rights and properties, as on those of any other class of Her Majesty's 
subjects.” > 

At the request of Mr. Lyall, the Honourable Sir II. Seaton, one of the Judges of the 
•Supreme Court, kindly undertook to examine the answers of the candidates as mentioned 
above, and reported to us, that “the result of the examination, particuhulywix.il reference to 
the novelty of f lic subject, and the necessarily limited means possessed by the students of 
acquiring in formation 'respecting it, was highly creditable lo them, and that the examination 
of It&crchunder Mitter , of the Hindu College, appeared to be of the greatest merit..” 

In consequence of the above, a gold medal has been awarded to l sserc.hu rider Milter, and 
a certificate of creditable proficiency to Nowruttou Muilick, of the College of Mahomed 
Mohsiu, at Hoogldy. 

The lectures are now delivered at the Hindu College, and we have already brought to 
vour notice our opinion respecting the attendance of tile students of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, which we respectfully deemed likely to lie attended with great advantage to those 
gentlemen, as nothing is more absolutely necessary Ibr the proper and efficient ad ini lustra- 
tion of justice to the natives of this country than an ex ■ ended kuowlodge of the general 
principles of jurisprudence* with their special applications to the regulations, and the Acts 
of the SupremG Government of Iudia, as well as the Hindu aud Mohamudan Jaws. 

The Jaw examination questions, aud the answers of Isscrcliuuder Mitter, to whom the 
Gold Medal was awarded, will be found in Appendix (A.) 


Appendix N. 


(j. In- August 184-3, our Secretary was directed to draw up a special report respecting the Scholarship Exami- 
systetn of conducting and reporting upon examinations which had obtained up to toat time, nations. 

(20* AVP.) 3 Q 4 a * 
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Appendix N. as the diminished number of the (council rendered it inconvenient for the members of that 

body to devote the amount of time required, for the due and efficient discharge of one of the 

most important duties connected with education. 

The following extract from the report referred to will exhibit the changes proposed, which 
were approved by Government, and carried into effect. ■ • 

u During the early years of the existence of the lute General Committee of Public 
Instruction, the duty of conducting the public examinations of the schools arid colleges 
under the immediate control and superintendence of that body, devolved upon the Secretary* 
and the results were detailed in special reports furnished by that officer. This continued m 
force until July 1 8isG, when Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland, the Secretary for the time being, pro- 

I iosed a change in the system, from the increasing and heavy amount of his duties preventing 
lis performing that of Examiner with the degree of efficiency required. He submitted two- 
propositions to the Committee, that a paid examiner should be appointed, or that the duty 
should be distributed among the members composing the Committee. The latter plan was 
adopted and approved by Messrs. T. B. Macaulay, Trevelyan, Young, Cameron, Shakspear,, 
Sir Ed. Ryan, Sir Benjamin Malkin, and Captain R. J. 11. Birch. 

" The only modification since introduced has been in tiie preparation of written questions 
for scholarship examinations, which are transmitted to every college to be opened and 
answered on a fixed clay, in order to prevent the possibility of intercommunication or 
collusion. 

“ The Council now beg to propose that the examinations for Junior Scholarships shall be 
conducted, and the papers entirely examined and reported on by Messrs. Sutherland and 
Kerr, Principals of the College of Mahomed Mohsin and the Hindu College; and that, 
while the students at the Hindu and Sanscrit Colleges, as well as the Calcutta M^drussa, 
are answering the questions, a member of the Council shall assist with his presence, the 
duty devolving upon the members in rotation ; and that the same duty shall be performed at 
the Hooghly College by the Secretary to the Council. 

i{ With respect to the Senior Scholarship students, the Council determined that the papers 
should be examined and classified by Messrs. Sutherland and Kerr, and the results reported 
to the Council, and that they should, in addition, select the most advanced and proficient 
candidates for further examination before the Council, specially convened for that purpose. 
That, with a view to determine the amount of ready information possessed by each of the 
superior and selected pupils, a fixed number of viva voce questions should be asked upon the 
subjects of the written examination*, and replied to bv each pupil separately ; tlm results 
being duly registered, for the purpose of enabling the Council to determine to whom the 
Scholarships should be. awarded. 

“ The general examination of the classes in the English departments, and the special exa- 
minations of holders of Scholui ships to test that they have made the reasonable progress 
required to entitle them to retain the same, arc to be conducted by the appointed Examiners, 
and the results reported 4o the Council. vv 


Scholarships. 


7. In other respects the examination for Scholarships was conducted upon the plan men- 
tioned in para. 74 of the Report for 1840-41 and 1841-42, with the exception of the ques- 
tions being printed, with e\ cry precaution to prevent their publicity, instead of being litho- 
graphed in the Secretary’s office, as obtained upon the occasion referred to. 

The questions will be found in Appendix (B.), and were drawn up by the following 
gentlemen, some of them not connected w ith the Council, who kindly undertook the task at 
their request. 

Senior Scholarships. 


Literature - 
History 
Mathematics 
Natural Philosophy 


The Honourable C. II. Cameron. 
The Honourable Sir H. Seton* v 
Rev. J. M'Queen. 

Dr. Mouat. 


Junior Scholarships. 


Grammar - 
History 
Geography - 
Oriental Translations 


The Honourable F, Millett. 
Dr. Mouat. 

Ditto. 

J. C. C. Sutherland. 



ORIENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 

Major J. W. J. Ouseley ; Captain G. T. Mershall ; J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. 

fcpcefol Scholarship 8. The special examination of selected candidates was held in the Hindu College on 
Examination. Friday the 22d of December, by the Honourable President, the- Honourable F. Millett, and 
Dr. Mouat, and of this as well ns the general result* of the other scholarship ordeals, the* 
detail* will he found iii the special report of each college. We will only, observe here, that 
there was a very satisfactory agreement between the results of the vivd wee and of toe- 

written examinations. , 

0 . With* 
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IK With respect to the preparation of vermicular class-books, no steps have been taken Vernacular Claav 
by us since the publication of our last annual Report, as the matter has been removed from hooks, 
our control aud superintendence, by your Honor, and transferred to the Government of 
Bengal. 

10. We have received private information from the Right honourable Sir Edward Ryan, Apparatus, 
that the apparatus referred to in para. 3u of our last Report will be selected by himself, in 
communication with Sir John Tlerschell and Professor Babbage, and transmitted for the 

use o onr colleges with the least possible delay. 

11. The building adjoining the Hindu College, designed for a Normal School, is nearly Normal School, 
completed, but we regret that we have not "vet been aide to furnish the scheme referred to 

in para. 23 of our last report, quoted in the margin * for readier reference. 

Our Secretary is now engaged in drawing up a plan upon the subject ; but much incon- 
venience has been experienced from tlie absence of the .published European works of refer- 
ence mentioned in para. 77 of the same Report; viz. 

Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the state of Education in 
England and Wale9, from 1834 to 1838 : 

Cousin’s Report to the French Government on Education in Prussia. 

Ditto ditto in Holland. 

Hudson’s Account of Dutch and German Schools. 

Quarterly Journal of Education. 

12. With the Principals of the College of Mahomed Mohsin and the Hindu College we Conduct of Pria- 
have every reason to be satisfied, and have much pleasure iu recording our high sense of the ci l ,a hs &c. 
valuable services of Messrs. Sutherland and Kerr, whose ability and zeal in the discharge of 

their responsible duties and eminent acquirements, have been of continued service to the 
institutions under their control and management. 

From the Hindu College management, the Council of the Medical College and the Secre- 
tary to the Mudrissu, we continue to receive every assistance in the discharge of our duties ; 
and during our periodical, as well as unexpected visitations, the state of those Institutions, 
with the exception of die English department of the Calcutta Madrussa, has been found to 
be generally satis factory, and reflecting much credit upon the officers immediately iu charge. 

All details respecting each of them will he found in their special reports. 

13. The books referred to in para. 7* of our last Report, have been forwarded to His Royal l Vince Guyrmwr 
Highness the Prince Governor of Azerbeejan, through the Government of India. For their ot Azerlx-cjan. 
selection we were indebted to the kindness of our late colleague Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland, 

Major J. W. J. Ouseley, and Captain (I. T, Marshall. 

14. Iu para. 79 of our last Report, it was mentioned that certain Arabic works printed at Books from Kgvpk 
Cairo, were shortly expected for the use of the Oriental Colleges under our control. These 

reached us in July last, and consisted of the following works : 

Pathology, by Mahomed Herawee. Treatise on Descriptive Geometry, by Mahomed 
Bagunii. Geography, by Leich Untie all Beduioe. Biography of Celebrated Philosophers. 

Physio, Abregc de lTlistoire Ancienne, Physical Geography, Traite d* Agriculture, Tables des 
Logarithmes, Geomctrie de Legendre, Legignc de Dannarsais, Hygiene, Algebra. 

The late Mr. Sutherland undertook to examine and report upon them for our information 
and guidance; but his death having prevented the execution of this design, the task has 
been kindly undertaken by Dr. Aloys Spretiger, an Arabic scholar of some repute in Europe, 
who has recently arrived in this country in the medical service of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

15. Mr. Boutros, Principal of the Delhie College, having compiled from the works of Boutros' Principlet 
Bentham and Dumont, an elementary treatise on the Principles of Legislation, forwarded it of legislation. 

to us, for introduction as a class-book into our colleges, should it be approved of- It was 
accordingly carefully examined by the Honourable Mr. Cameron, who recommended it for 
the purpose, and copies have been supplied for the use of the senior classes in the Hindu 
and Ilooghly Colleges, and English Department of the Madrttssa. 

Hk In January last the Government directed us to take into our consideration, and report Employment of 
our opinion as to whether any objections existed to such a modification of the present Scholarship St attest, 
system, as would allow senior scholars in the Government Institutions to hold their Scholar- 
ships simultaneously with other employment, subject to the prescribed annual examination. 

The following extract from the Government letter exhibits the reasons assigned for, as 
well as the cause of the reference : 

“ It is not clear that any precise orders on this subject have ever been passed either by 

the 

»‘Wo are not at present, however, in possession of sufficiently detailed and specific information as to the 
exact method in which it would be most advisable to organize and conduct a Normal School of the nature 
and for tlie objects required ; but as the subject is one of great interest aud importance, it shall receive our 
earliest and best attention, when furnished with the necessary documents from Europe regarding the systems 
of primary instruction adopted iu Prussia and Switzerland, with the modification of them that has been more 
recently introduced and followed in England. By means of these, we hope to be able to suggest a plan 
especially adapted to the peculiar state and wants of education in this country.'* 

(20. App.) 3 R 
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Appendix. N. the Government or the late General Committee of Public Instruction ; and though the 
acceptance of employment has been commonly held to vacate a scholarship, yet the expe- 
diency of this practice in regard to senior scholarships appears to his Honor deserving- of 
careful deliberation, and whatever be the result arrived at, it may be at all events advisable 
to lay dow.n a definite rule for the future.” 

“ By the rules in force Senior Scholarships are tenable for six years, subject to an annual 
examination, for the purpose of testing whether the incumbents have or have not made during 
the preceding year a reasonal progress in their studies. 'W£hat the requisite degree of com- 
parative proficiency may be, has never been, and perhaps could not easily be defined, and is 
properly left to the discretion of the examiners; but it may be a subject of reasonable ques- 
tion how far it is advantageous to the scholar or to the public, that lie should be obliged to 
acquire that proficiency by a constant attendance at the school or college, rather than by a 
artial attendance, or even by prosecuting his studies whenever it may be most convenient for 
im to do so. 

“ 86 long as a senior scholar is enabled to prove at the annual examination that bis 
studies have not been neglected, and that he has made during the year sufficient progress 
to enable him to retain his scholarship, it would appear to be of at least equal ad vantage, 
that the rest of his time should be devoted to active employment without, rather than to 
inaction within, the walls of the college; and if he fails to evince the necessary progress, 
the argument would still more forcibly apply, for the rules prescribe no intermediate test; 
and as they contain nothing to prevent a scholar from spending a whole year after the exa- 
mination in doing nothing, why, it might be asked, should they be held to prevent him from 
spending the same interval in useful and profitable pursuits ! The result at the ensuing 
examination would probably not be less favourable in the latter ease. 

“ It frequently happens, as the Council must be aware, that the junior masters of the 
Government schools are obliged, by sickness or other causes, to be temporarily absent on 
leave from their duties. Their places could on these occasions be most readily and fitly 
supplied from among the most successful students of the colleges, who would, while so 
employed, be acquiring experience most useful to them and to the public in the profession 
of teaching, to which they are, in many cases, eventually to belong. But no scholar will 
give up a stipend which he knows he can, with ordinary exertion, retain for a certain number 
of years, for a salary of slightly greater amount, which iu all probability he will not be able 
to retain for as many months. It is, therefore, necessary to look to" an inferior class of 
students for filling up temporary vacancies, as well as those permanent teachcrships, of 
which the salaries are not higher than the stipends of senior scholars. 

“ A ease of this description has very recently occurred, and has given rise to the present 
reference.” 

Wc reported, that as Scholarships were instituted for the express purpose of enabling 
students to devote themselves entirely to literary pursuits, and thereby attaining a higher 
standard of acquirement than they could or would otherwise do, it was feared that the appli- 
cation of scholars to other subjects would tend in a great measure to defeat the object for 
which their Scholarships were bestowed. At the same time we were of opinion, that the 
rule might be relaxed without injury, in the case of Scholarship holders performing the duties 
of junior masters in the institutions to which they belonged; the more especially as these 
would always be only acting appointments, and for a limited period. In all other respects, 
it was deemed desirable to adhere strictly to the regulations now in force.. 

Jlooghly College 17. In August, our Secretary was directed specially to visit and report upon the state of 
Visitation. the College of Mahomed Mohsin at llooghly, and its branch institution. An abstract of 

the Visitor’s remarks will be found ill the Special Report of the college to which they refer. 
In consequence of the state in which the Oriental Department was found, it was deemed 
advisable to introduce a plan for greater regularity and duration of attendance, as well as a 
graduated system of study. Upon the recommendation of the head Mouluvees, the follow- 
ing scheme was adopted experimentally by the Council, and the Principal of the college has 
been directed to forward a Special Report of the results of its introduction, when it shall 
have been in force a sufficient length of time to enable him to judge of its effects. 

r 

1 st tirade, Soonnee Law. 

Ilidayah, Touzceh, Tulmoch, Moosullum and Dair. 

1st Grade, Shia Law. 

Mafatech Shurhi Loom Sharaya, Zubdatool-Usool Maalunooloosool. 

Books. 

1st Grade, common to both Soonnee and Shia Head Mouluvees. 

Sudea, Shumsbazgah, Shura h Chughuminee, Mootnubbee, Qazee Moobaruck, Mootoul, 
Hindoollah, Tareekh Tymooree, Mybizee Qoothee, Zahidya. 

2nd Grade, Books common to two Mouluvees. 

Ashbah, Soolum, Mookhtasaremanee Qootbee Narool Anwar, Shark Viqaya Tuhreer, 
Ooqlidis, Kholasatoolhisab, Tymooree Traez. fake 


Specification of 
Books for the classes 
in regular gradation. 
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Books to betavyht by the two Mouluveesof the 3 d Grade. Appendix N. 

Qualuqool Shurhi, Tulrzeeb, Shurhi, Waqaya Nooroolanwur, Nafatoolyaman, Nimut Khan 
Ali, Zoohooree, Qusayied, Oarfier. 


Books to be taught by the four Moutuvees of the 4th Grade. 

Ajaeb ul oojab, Mirzan, Munteg, Shurah Moo! la, HidayetuI noho, Hafiqa Toosool Akbaiy, 
Tlufnutool yaman, Bidaya, Clami Abassce, Hvdayet ul Suruf, Akhowan ul Suffa Allamee, 
A Bool Joomool, Tutimma Shurh Iinal, Anwar Soheilee. 


Boohs to be taught by the three Assistant Teachers. 


Muzan, Moonshaub, Tusricf, Kholosutool-towareekh, Dastoorool, Sikunder IV amah, 
Yewsufzelukha, Grhulistan, Boastan, Akhlay Mohsinec, Roushun Ali NamiHag Pundnamah. 
Hie Alphabet. 


18. In April last a second visitation took place, partly in consequence of a riot which had Second visitation 
occurred in the Oriental Department, when the Council directed the following address to be *n April, 
read to the students in Hindooslanec. for the purpose of expelling those who were mentioned, 
and deferring others from banding together to interrupt the harmony and discipline of the 
institution. Dr. Mouat reported that he assembled the Mouluvees and scholars, and thus 
addressed them : — 

4 * The Council of Education have heard with much regret and unqualified disapprobation, 
that a disgraceful riot has occurred in the Oriental Department of this college, produced by 
direct and wilful disobedience of their orders, on the part of certain evil-disposed and 
unworthy students. It appears from the ample evidence which Iras been afforded to the 
Council, that several students attempted to pass out of the college gales before the proper 
time for doing so had arrived, and on being prevented by the Durwan, they afterwards 
united with others in considerable numbers, and assaulted the man in a cowardly, unmanly, 
and highly insubordinate manner, being neither checked by the active remonstrances of 
Mouluvce Akber Sha, nor the passive presence of the other Mouluvees, for whose position 
no proper respect, or deference was exhibited. 

“ The Council cauriot deprecate in too strong terms such improper proceedings, and, to 
show their firm determination to check and crush all insubordination and disobedience of 
their orders, hate authorized me publicly to expel those who have been convicted of taking 
part in this transaction ; viz. 


Ghoclam Mahboob, 
Faizelut Hossen, 
Athar Ali, 

Syud Abdoollah, 
Sheik Abdoollah, 


Syud Aman (Jllah, 
Mahomed Hossein Kermani, 
Ahmedlii, 
llyder Alee, 


as utterly unworthy to remain longer within the walls of this college, which they would dis- 
grace by their presence. A similar punishment will be hereafter inflicted upon any others 
who may be convicted of being implicated in this, or any similar riotous and unscholar-like 
proceeding. To tyfouluvee Akber Sha I am directed by tire Council to return their best 
thanks, and to express their high approbation of his proper and spirited interposition in 
favour of the Durwan, who was illegally assaulted in the faithful discharge of the duties 
entrusted to him. With respect to Meer Mohomed and the remaining Mouluvees, the 
Council regret that they cannot approve of their conduct upon the occasion, in having pas- 
sively witnessed so discreditable a proceeding, without exerting at onee their authority in 
repressing it, and assisting Mouluvce Akber Sha. 1 he duty of the teachers in every insti- 
tution, is not only to instruct the classes entrusted to their care, but to exercise a moral 
control over the pupils, and assist the heads of the establishment in maintaining strict order 
and discipline. The Council trust they will never again have to complain of any hesitation 
or want of proper spirit, in the due and efficient discharge of all their duties on the part of 
the Mouluvees in this Madrussa. 

“ In conclusion, I am ordered by the Council distinctly to declare, that they will never 
hesitate to punish every dereliction from duty, and support the authority of the Mouluvees 
and Principal in maintaining good order and discipline, and that they will use every means 
in their power to procure the punishment of all who are found to encourage the students of 
this Madrussa in resisting their authority and control.” 

10. The Scholarship rules heretofore in operation, and contained in pp. 206 to 211 of the New Scholarship 
Report of the late General Committee of Public Instruction for 1830-40, having been found Regulations, 
in many respects unsnited to the present state of our institutions, and generally too indefi- 
nite, we have drawn up, in communication with Mr. Beadon, Under Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and Messrs. Sutherland, Ireland and Kerr, a complete and new code of 
regulations upon the subject, applicable to the Mofussil institutions, as well as to those under 
our immediate control, which is at present under consideration, and will be submitted at an 
early period for your Honor’s approval. Our best attention has been directed to 'the framing 
of such rules as shall provide against many of the difficulties inseparable from every system 
of examination, as well as raise gradually the standard of knowledge acquired by the pupilB 

h ^connexion with this subject, we directed the Principals of our colleges to introduce 
into their «enior classes the systematic writing of themes and essays as a distinct branch of 

(20. Apr.) 3 k 2 ■Mr 
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study fur dll pupils who nre candidates for senior scholarships! upon the following plan; viz. 
that a fixed period for writing and presenting essays be adopted y so ns to interfere as little as 
possible with the other studies of the students, that the subjects selected be such as will 
tend to exercise the mind of the students in reasoning generally, as well as enable them' to 
acquire a pure style of composition, and that a few of the best essays be occasionally for- 
warded to the Council for their perusal, and to enable them to judge of the degree ofatten- 
lion bestowed upon the subject, as well as the progress of the pupils. The themes are 
intended to be prepared at their own houses by the students, with free reference to all acces 
sible authorities, so that when called upon to compose an essay in the Scholarship examina- 
tion, they may be prepared to do so, with a knowledge of the best mode of treating any 
subject generally, with order, method and perspicuity. 

20. Our attention has been specially directed during the past year to the state of vernacu- 
lirr 7 studies in our schools, particularly as respects the causes of the decline of the Patshala. 
These were found to arise from the daily decreasing demand for vernacular information in 
Calcutta and its vicinity, the raising of the fees for studying in the Patshala, and the with- 
holding of admissions to the Hindoo College at a more advanced age than our rules permit 
of, to the most proficient pupils of the Bengalee school. With a view to obviate some of 
these difficulties, and at the same time give the greatest possible amount of encouragement 
to vernacular studies consistent with the present general system of educutiou pursued in our 
institutions, we called for reports from the Hindoo College management, and the Principal 
of the College of Mahomed Mohsin. 

The primary objects contemplated in the establishment of the Patshala were to u pro- 
vide a system of national education, and to instruct Hindoo youths in literature, and in the 
sciences of India and of Europe, through the medium of the Bengalee language.” To carry 
out these objects, the school was placed under the control and direction of the Hindoo Col- 
lege management.. When the school began to decline, with a view to raise its importance in 
the estimation of the native community, an application was addressed by the management to 
the Council of Education to relax the 37th rule (quoted in the margin # for readier reference), 
but the Council would not sancion the proposal, as it was never contemplated that the 
Patshala should form a stepping-stone to the college, with exclusive privileges contrary to 
general rules ; besides which, the very different designs of the two institutions rendered 
such a proceeding incompatible with the professed objects of either. 

The management reiterated their proposal, on the grounds that the system of vernacular 
tuition pursued in the Patshala required at least five years to make tolerable progress ; that 
no native of Calcutta would consent to give his children Vernacular to the detriment English 
education ; that under the operation of the 37th rule, a boy educated in the Patshala, 
allowing time to make reasonable progress, was not admissible to any of the Government 
Englsh schools ; that the middle and lower classes of native society were hardly sensible of 
the importance of a superior system of vernacular education at a higher rate than that charged 
in the indigenous village schools, and that consequently, unless specific inducements were 
held out, they would not send their children to the Patshala. The inducement proposed, 
was the modification of the rule above quoted, substituting ten years for eight, and the 
bestowal of five free admissions to the Hindoo College as prizes to the most successful stu- 
dents. Unless this were done, it was reported that the institution would cease to exist. 

'Our opinions upon the matter remained unchanged ; but, to encourage the acquisition of a 
good vernacular education, we called for information as to the actual amount of vernacular 
knwledge now generally possessed by candidates for admission to the English departments 
of the Hindoo and Ilooghly Colleges, for the purpose of elevating, if necessary, the standard 
of Bengalee acquirement, at the limitations of age at which applicants are now admitted, in 
conformity with our regulations. Our late colleague, Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland, together with 
Baboo Prosoono Coomar Tagore, reported as follows : — 

“ In pursuance of the resolutions of the managing Committee, we attended at the college 
to investigate the attainments of the younger el&ves of the institution in their vernacular 
tongue. 

44 We examined six boys of the lower school, all of whom, except one, had been recently 
admitted, and with the exception of that one, their ages are those of seven or ei^ht years. 
The age of the other boy alluded to is tight years, and lie belonged to the 1st division of the 
4th class. 

4t We also examined three pupils of the Patshala, the age of each of whom is eight years ; 
some of them had been two years attached to the institution. 

u The attainments of the examined boys of the Hindoo College in Bengalee were very 
indifferent. The younger read with much difficulty passages from iEsop’s Fables in Ben- 
galee, composed in an easy style. The lad aged 12 years was also an indifferent Bengalee 
scholar. On the other hand, the examined boys of the Patshala read with fluency and 
explained with accuracy, and appeared to be well grounded in granimur as far as they had 
read. 

u It thus appears that the Bengalee instructions received by children in the houses of 
their fathers is very limited and indifferent. 

44 We are of opinion also, that the system of Bengalee instruction in the Hindoo College 
is imperfect. The teachers complain of want of class-books, a complaint which ought to 
have been before made and remedied. * . 

“We 


9 No boy, whose age exceeds eight years, shall l>e admitted, unless he can read correctly, and with a good 
pronunciation, the Second Number of the English Reader of the School-book Society, 
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“ We recommend that, ill the junior department, the time devoted to writing and reading ,\ ppemiix N. 
Bengalee be increased. 

“ With the exception of a Bengalee Dictionary; we believe class-books can be procured, 
and it only wants the encouragement of the Council of Education to supply the want of a 
dictionary. We understand that such a work has been compiled by Gopal-loll Mittre, ami 
that competent native judges have approved of it. 

li We also recommend that the Bengalee teachers whose classes are ill taught, after warn- 
ing, be removed. The diligent teacher may be encouraged by increase of salary. 

“ We recommend that no candidate, whose age is that of eight years or more, be admitted 
in the college unless he can fluently read the Niihi Kotha or Aisop's Fables, and write from 
a copy.” * 

This report was not adopted by us, because the standard already fixed by the rules of thjj * 

Hindoo College is higher than that recommended. We, however, increased'' the lijj ’ 
allowed for studying Bengalee, directed the necessary text-books to be supplied, and a n# 
strict surveillance to be exercised over the Pundits, in order that any found guilty of inatjfci>t 
tion or neglect of duty should be at once dismissed. In addition to this, to compel o»flr\ 
pupils not only to keep up their Bengalee studies, but to advance to a higher stage tli^j 
they have yet attained, we have in our new rules determined that eveiy candidate for 4\\ 

Senior Scholarship shall write an essay in Bengalee, upon some subject which will oblige him 
to convey European information through a vernacular medium. These measures will, we 
trust, prove adequate to arrest the growing neglect in this city of vernacular studies. 

In the college of Mohumed Mohsin, the state of the Bengalee classes was found to be 
perfectly satisfactory, and no change of standard required. 

21. In the English department of the Calcutta Madrussa we have, under the orders of Calcutta Ma<luu*a. 
Government, effected several important changes, the details of which will be found in the 

special report of that institution. 

The dismissal of Mr. G. W. Baulev, the late Second Master, for inefficiency and gross 
neglect of duty, together with the other means adopted for stimulating the Mohamedan 
pupils to the acquisition of a sound English education, will, it is hoped, meet with a greater 
degree of success than we have heretofore succeeded in obtaining. Wc have not yet been 
able to overcome the prejudices of the higher classes of Mussulmans to European know- 
ledge, the causes of tlicii’opposit'on to which are too well known to need repetition here. 

One of the chief drawbacks to their entering our English class, is the rule which precludes 
their admission after the age of eight years, unless they possess a certain amount of informa 
tion, which none of them acquire at that early period. The children of the higher classes 
of Moslems seldom leave the parental roof before the age of 10 years, and their parents are 
unwilling to allow them, in public institutions, to associate in the same classes with those of 
inferior rank. These circumstances have been represented to ns by Hafiz Ahmed Kubeer, 
and their accuracy is coincided in by the other Mouluvces of the Madrussa. We shall, 
therefore, direct our best attention to the subject upon the appointment of a permanent suc- 
cessor to Major Ouscley. 

22. A new code of regulations for leave of absence, and travelling and acting allowances Rules fur leave, &c. 
to Principals and others employed in the education service, have been forwarded by Govern- 
ment to us, and adopted in the institutions under our charge. 

23. During the past year, Messrs. R. N. Cust and Setou Karr, of the Bengal Civil Sit- Messrs R. N. Oust 
vice, presented certain sums of money to be bestowed as prizes to the students of the and Seton Kan*. 
Sanscrit and Hindoo Colleges, in the manner detailed in the special reports of those insti- 
tutions. Our best thanks were returned to those gentlemen for their liberal encouragement 

of education, and we were directed in addition to communicate to them the satisfaction with 
which your Honor witnessed, on the part of two of the most distinguished students in the 
College of Fort William, a disposition to advance the cause of native education, which 
reflected the highest credit on themselves, and afforded the most gratifying evidence that 
their minds were already imbued with a just sense of the obligation imposed upon them, of 
promoting to the utmost of their power the happiness and welfare of the people. * 

Having thus concluded our general introductory remarks, we proceed to lay before your 
Honor the Special Reports of the various institutions under our management, arranged as 
on previous occasions, and exhibiting an abstract of the proceedings of the year. 


24. HINDOO COLLEGE.— 28th Year. 


Managing Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 


The Honourable C. H. Cameron - 
Maharaja Mahatab Chunder, Bahadoor 
Baboo Prosonno Coomar Tagore - 
The Honourable F. Millett - 
F. J. Mouat, Esq. - 
Baboo Radhamadub Bauetjee 
Rajah Rad.bakanl Behadoor 
Baboo Ram Comul Sen 
„ Sree Kissen Singh - 
„ Dwarkanath Tagore 
„ Russomoy Dutt 
(20. App.) 


- President. 

- Member and Hereditary Governor. 

Ditto - - ditto. 

- Member. 

- Ditto. 

- Ditto. 

- Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and Secretary. 

3 R 3 Establishment 
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Mr. J. Kerr, M.A. 
Mr. V. L. Rees - 
Mr. J. Rowe 


Establishment on the 8 Oth April 1644. 

----- Principal. 
----- Professor of Mathematics. 
----- Professor of Surveying. 


Senior Department. 


Mr. G. Lewis (Mr. Halford acting) 

Mr. R. H. Halford (Mr. Brennan acting) 
Mr. R. Hand, jun. - 
Baboo Ram Chundcr Mitler 
Pitumber Bhuttacharjea - 
Ramnarayen ditto - 


Head Master. 
2d ditto. 

3d ditto. 

4th ditto. 

1st Pundit. 

2d ditto. 


Junior Department. 


Mr. R. Jones - 


- 

- 

Head Master. 

Mr. T. Sturgeon 

at 

• 


2d 

ditto. 

Baboo Iswer Chunder Saba 

- 

- 

- 

3d 

ditto. 

„ Ram Tonoo Labory 

- 

- 

• 

4th 

ditto. 

„ Horo Chunder Dutt - 

- 

- 

- 

5th 

ditto. 

„ Gopee Kissen Mitter 

- 

- 

- 

6th 

ditto. 

„ Bissonath Sing 

. 

- 

- 

7 th 

ditto. 

„ Coylas Chundcr Bose 

- 

- 

- 

8th 

ditto. 

Mr. A. Guise - 

- 

* 

- 

9th 

ditto. 

Brij Joy Gopal Set 
„ Sreenatli Bose 

- 


- 

10 th 
11th 

ditto. 

ditto. 

„ Horo Sunker Doss 

- 

• 

- 

12th 

ditto. 

Juggomohun Bhattacharjea 

- 

- 

- 

1st Pundit. 

Callydoss Bhattacharjea 

- 


- 

2d 

ditto'. • 

Gouri Churn ditto 

- 

- 

- 

3d 

ditto. 

Luckhinarayen ditto - 

- 

- 

- 

4th 

ditto. 

Bachamm Goopto 

- 

• 


5th 

ditto. 



Establishment of the Patshala on the 30 th April 1844. 


Baboo Khetromohun Dutt 
Roininanalh Surmono - 
Jloronath Nyarutton - 
Neniy Churu Dey 
Bissonath Gooplo 
Soojokanth Surmono - 
Treporaro Goopto 
Benymadub Dass 


Superintendent. 
1st Teacher. 

2d ditto. 

3d ditto. 

4th ditto. 

5th ditto. 

Oth ditto. 

7th ditto. 


Establishment of the School Society’s School, on the 30th April 1844. 


Baboo Radatnadub Dey 
„ Greesh Chunder Dey 

„ Saroda Persad Biswas 

„ Tarac Chundro Ghose 

„ Benylajl Mittro 

„ Mudhusudon Mullic 

„ Sreenath Ghose 

„ Brejolall Mittro 

„ Khetro Chunder Sicdar 

„ Radhicapersad Goopto 

„ Sreenath Dntt 

„ Mutfellall Mittro 

„ Oma Chum Banerjea 

„ Klietro Chundro Dhara 

,, Gopal Chundro Ghose 

„ Gopal Chunder Ghose 


- 

. 

Head Master. 

- 

- 

2d 

ditto. 

- 

- 

3d 

ditto. 

- 

• 

4th 

ditto. 

* 

- 

Sth 

ditto. 

- 

- 

6th 

ditto. 

- 

- 

7th 

ditto. 

- 

- 

8th 

ditto. 

- 

a. 

9 th 

ditto. 

- 

- 

10th 

ditto. 

- 


Uth 

ditto. 

- 

a. 

12 th 

ditto. 

*. 

- 

13tll 

ditto. 

-• 

- 

14 th 

ditto. 

- 

- 

Supernumerary Master. 

- 

- 

Librarian. 


25. Since the publication of tile last Annual Report, the following changes have taken place 
in the instructive establishment of the College; viz. 

Captain D. L. Richardson, the Principal, resigned on the 19th April 1843, and has pro- 
ceeded to Europe. 

Mr. J. Kerr, M. A., the late Head Master of the Senior Department, was promoted to the 
situation of the Principal on the same date. 

Mr. 
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Mr. G. Lewis, late Head Master ot the Allahabad School, was appointed Head Master of 
he Senior Department on the 1st September last. 

Mr. E. Lodge, the Professor of Political Economy, having been appointed Principal of the 
Agra College, his place in this institution remains vacant, and with the last-mentioned 
exception, tine instructive establishment is complete and efficient. 


26. The construction of the two new buildings, or lecture rooms, is in a state of for- 
wardness • 

; Co.'s Tin. 

The estimate of the cost sanctioned by Government amounts to j 19,597 15 10 
Funds on hand, and advance to the Civil Architect, amount to - j 18,700 14 10 


Unprovided for - - - Co.'s Its. 

Exclusive of 4he additional estimates for erecting 
two covered passages for easier communication 
between the old and the new buildings - Co's Its. 491 - 8 

And for digging the foundation deeper, in conse- 
quence of the very bad ground on the eastern 
range? of the buildings - - - - 05 - - 


897 1 - 


Total unprovided for - - - Co.'s Its. 


566 - 8 


1,453 1 8 


27. Tlie report of the Principal as to the regularity, cleanliness and general conduct of the 
students of the Senior Department, is as follows: — 

u The boys in general behave well. In the book kept for t.!io purpose ol recording serious 
instances of misconduct, only 10 names have been entered during the year; and of these, 
the greater part are entered for fata Its arising more from thoughtlessness than deliberate 
insubordination, or wilful neglect of duty. Some of the cases occurred during the absence 
of the Head Master. It rarely happens, as far as I have observed, that the students, when in 
the class-room, under tin? eye of their teacher, arc otherwise than most obedient and 
attentive.” 


28. In the Junior Department the Head Master reports, “ The boys are in general clean, and 
neatly attired. The general conduct of the students during the past year has been very 
good.” 

it may be observed, that no decrease has taken place in the annual amount of collection 
for tuition ; on the contrary, the present year has a slight advantage over the past; the 
amount realized being in 1842-43, Us. 27,354. 13. 9. ; and in 1843-44, lis. 28,872. 8. 6. 

In all the classes the interrogative system is followed. In no other way, the Principal 
thinks, can the attention of the students, more particularly of the younger classes, be effec- 
tually kept alive day after day, or so much knowledge be acquired in an equally short rime. 
It is not, however, followed without deviation, so as to exclude every other method. As the 
students advance to the higher classes, they become more capable of deriving benefit from 
instruction conveyed in the form of lectures; and this method is in fact adopted to a consi- 
derable extent in the fisst class, in the subjects of law, political economy, general literature 
and mental philosophy. The Principal is at present engaged in delivering a course of 
lectures on the last of these subjects, treating it under the following heads: — 

1. Origin of our ideas. 

2. Of Memory. 

3. Imagination. 

4. Reason. 

5. Association of ideas. 

6. The distinction between the affections and the intellectual faculties. 

Up to this time he has gone over the first three heads, each requiring for its full exposition 
three or four lectures, exclusive of revision by question and answer, which occupies several 
hours more. 

29. On the last-mentioned subject the Principal remarks, u During the absence of 
Principal Richardson, on leave for four months, and the subsequent vacancy, for about the 
same period in the office of Head Master, Messrs. Halford and Giblin, in particular, exerted 
themselves strenuously to support the. efficiency of the institution. I feel it to be due to 
Mr. Halford to take this opportunity of stating, that his abilities, long service, and 
enthusiastic attachment to his profession, point him out as peculiarly deserving of promotion 
when a suitable vacancy shall occur/’ 

30. There is every reason to believe that the institution continues to be held in the highest 
estimation by the native community. 

31. The conduct of the Scholarship holders is reported by the Principal to have been 
perfectly satisfactory. 

(20. App.) 
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Appendix N. 32. The Scholarship and Annual General Examinations of the Senior Department took 
place under the immediate superintendence of the under-mentioned gentlemen : — 


For Senior Scholarships. 

Literature, superintended by - - The Honourable C. II. Cameron. 
History - - - - ditto - - - J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. 

Geometry - - -J 

Algebra - - - -.ditto - - - C. C. Egerton, Esq. 

Trigonometry - -J 

Natural Philosophy, ditto - - - J. Kerr, Esq. 

Essay - - - - ditto - - ■« The Honourable C. II. Cameron. 

For Junior Scholarships . 

Grammar, superintended by - - - C. C. Egerton, Esq. 

History - - ditto - - - - F. J. Hailiday, Esq. 

Geography - ditto ... - Baboo Kussotnoy Dutt. 
Arithmetic - ditto - - - - G. Lewis, Esq. 

Translation - ditto - - - - J. C. C. Sutherland, Esq. 


* The Hon. C. II. Cameron. 
I*’. Milh'tt, 10>quiiv. 

F. .!. Muum, Ks‘|uire. 

•J* ]. ?1 U2I£0«1 IslllKltll Roy. 

2. JssiirrluituliT Mittro. 


33. The Junior Department was examined by Messrs. J. Kerr and G. Lewis, the Principal 
and Head Master of this institution. 

The Scholarship Examination Papers were examined by Mr. J. Kerr, Principal of this 
institution, and Mr. J. Sutherland, Principal of the Hooghly College, and they reported as 
follows : — * 

“ In this college there were 01 candidates for Senior Scholarships, including the gainers 
of those awarded last year. Two have left the college, and the rest arc entitled, on the 
principle then recognised, to a renewal of their tenure, having attained considerably above 
a third of the highest aggregate number assigned to the set of papers ; so that, according to 
that rule, none are forfeited. Chundichurn Singh and Clnindronath Moitree, as will be seen 
by reference to the numbers attained by them, have acquitted themselves least creditably of 
the holders of Senior Scholarships S this is owing, probably, to their not having regularly 
attended ; one has been absent 07 days of the past year, when the college was open to study, 
or exclusive of all holidays, an absence for which he pleads sickness; Chundronath Moitrec, 
73 days, on leave obtained from the managing committee. 

M Although no Senior Scholarships are forfeited unless the Council should otherwise 
decide, two have been vacated during the year ; one of 30 rupees a month, by Gobind- 
chunder Dutt, who has left college, .and one by Nobinchunder Gliose, ditto ditto, of 12 rupees 
a month. 

u These, we would propose, subject to the decision of the Council, to award thus : To 
Juggodishnath Roy, that of 30 rupees ; to lssurchunder Mitire, that of 12 rupees. The 
superiority of Juggodishnath Roy is so marked, and under the circumstances so very 
creditable, that we feel bound to bring it prominently before the Council. 

“ This youth is the holder of a Junior Scholarship, and yet he lias attained a number 
that places him next to, and very nearly on a par with Pearychurn Sirkar, who is first among 
the candidates for Senior Scholarships, and has held one for two years. 

“ Of the holders of the last year’s Junior Scholarships, Bissumbhur Banerjea has not 
made the reasonable progress required, and therefore that assigned to him is forfeited. One 
Scholarship is vacant, and another will be vacated bv Juggodishnath Roy's advancement to 
a Senior Scholarship, should the Council concur in our award ; so that three will have to be 
filled up of the value of eight rupees each ; these we propose to award to — 1. llarogobind 
Sen; 2. Kcdarnalh Son; 3. Callyprosunno Dutt, who have attained numbers considerably 
above the standard required." 

After a special examination on the 22d December 
1843, by the Members of the Council of Education, 
named in the margin, 4 of eight pupils named in the 
margin, ^ who attained the highest number in the 
Scholarship Examination, ihe Council of Education 
lias awarded the appropriation of the vacant Scholar* 
ships as follows : 


3. Kitisubchundcr Gliose. 

4. Nobinchunder I’aulit. 

.5. Nihurtdub Mookeijoa. 

G. ShibehundtT Dutt. 

7. Shuinaehum Bose. 

0. Coylasehuader Mookerjea. 


Senior Scholarships. 


1. Rujnarayeu Bose, holder of Senior Scholarship of 30 rupees for 

two years, promoted to the one vacated by Pearychurn Sirkar, 
of rupees - - - - - - * - - -40 

2. Dinnobundoo Day, ditto, ditto, ditto, by Madubchunder 

Rooder, rupees - - - - - - - - - 40 

3. Juggodishnath Roy, holder of a Junior Scholarship, promoted 

to Senior Scholarship, vacated by Gobinchunder Dutt, rupees 30 
4# lssurchunder Mittro, vice Rajnarayen Bose, promoted, rupees - 30 

5. Chundronath Moitree, holder of Senior Scholarship of IS 
rupees, for two years, promoted, vice Dinnobundboo Day, 
rupees - - - - - - 30 


Carried forward 


140 
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0. Kessnbchuuder Ghoae (Gopeemohun Deb’s), vice Chundronath 

Moitreo, promoted, rupees - - - - - - -18 

7. Nobinchundro Paulit (Joykissen Sing’s), vacated by Nobin- 

chundro Ghose, rupees - - - - - - -12 

Rs. 200 

Junior Scholarships. 


1. Horogobindo Sean, vice Juggodishnath Roy, promoted, 

rupees - - - *- - - - -8 

2. Kiddei nath Sen, vacated by Rajendernalh Mittro, rupees - 8 

3. Callvprosunno Dutt, vice Bissumbhur Banerjea. failed to 

make reasonable progress, rupees - - - - 8 21 


Co.’s Us. 224 


so that all the Scholarships allotted to the institution continue to be filled. 

34. Certificates under the printed rules are to be given to the four Senior Scholarship 
holders, viz. — 1. IV.irychund Sircar; 2. Madlmhchunder liooder; 3. Goviuchunder Dutt; 

4. Nobinchunder Ghose, who have left the college. 

35. On the examination of the Junior Department the. Examiners report: first class 
Reading and Explanation, very good ; Grammar, generally correct ; Geography, rather retro- 
grading; Arithmetic, good ; and “ on the whole in a highly efficient stale, creditable alike 
to the industry and intelligence of its immediate teacher, Air. Hand, and to the able super- 
intendence of the Head Master, Mr. Jones.” 

Second class, first division, very creditable, and u great equality of attainment; a result 
which reflects great credit on the system pursued by its teacher, Baboo Rume bunder 
M litre.” 

Second class, second division, also very creditable, and 41 has been systematically well 
taught.” Third division, \\ marked difference as regards progress between this and the 
second division, and pronunciation defective. 

Third class, first division, satisfactory, the exertions of its teacher, Issurclmuder Saha, 
are spoken ot favourably. 

Second and third divisions, not systematically examined. 

Fourth class, first, second, ihird, and the fourth divisions good, and in good training. 

30. In vernacular, the students of the Junior Department were examined by Premchand 
Turkobugish and Kamgobindo Sceromony, Pundits of the Sanscrit College f and they report 
that the third and fourth classes have given more satisfaction than either the first or the 
second ; that no Bengalee class-book is used in cither of die two last, and the hoys are 
made to leurn only by means of translations from i lie English works they read, a system 
which the Examiners recommend to be avoided, and the reading of suitable class-books 
introduced. This has been remedied, and the first and second classes will receive, like 
the other classes, combined instruction in vernacular, by means of translations and reading 
of class-books. 


37. The library has, during the year, been increased by the addition of several valuable 
works, among which are Whewell's History of the Inductive Sciences, and Aharon Turner** 
Sacred History of the World; the latter presented to the library by the Honourable the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal. 


38. With reference to tbe 39th para, of the letter 
from the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
No. 1,635, dated 30th October 1840, to Government, 
noted in thq margin, 1 22 students, named in the 
nuurgin/t’ offered themselves as candidates to be exa- 
mined for the prize ; but they have not been exa- 
mined this year in consequence of the candidates 
having expressed their wish not to he examined until 
after the Scholarship examination had been concluded, 
when there was neither time to arrange the manner, 
or select the matter, required for such an ordeal. 

39. Mr. Seton Karr, of the Civil Service, has for- 
warded a donation of 50 rupees, to be bestowed in 
a prize or prizes to one or more meritorious students 
of this institution, at the discretion of the Council of 
Education. The Council has resolved to let the ap- 
propriation stand over until next year. 


• 39th. Wo propose to award to the most deserving student who 
has made the greatest advoucement in general knowledge, durin'* 
the year, from the use of the library hooks, a gold i.taial to eaefl 
college, and a silver medal to each preparatory school at the animal 
examination. 

First Class. 


f 1. Siunaelifirn Hose. 

2. Kctfsiibchundro (those. 

3. Raj lift rain Dose. 

4. Isscrclwndro Doss. 

I ssu roll under Mittre. 

6. Gopnllall Hoy. 

7. Greslich under Ghose. 


8. Coy las Clumdor Mokerjee. 

9. Nohoconnmr Singh. 

10. Sltibchundro Dutt. 

11. Kesscnchundro Ghose. 

12. Chundronath Muitree. 

3 3. J uargoi 1 isli nath Roy. 

14. Oinushfhundro Bose. 


Second Class. 


15. Srrekisscn Dutt. 
JO. Nundolall Day. 

17. Hurry doss Dutt. 

18. Obhoyclium Dose, 


19. Greshrliundcr Hose. 

20. Guiigadhur Cormocur. 

21. Dwurkimuth Day. 

22. Boikantnath Sen. 


40. The finance of the institution continues in a healthy condition, the collection of 
schooling enabling the Committee to meet the disbursements without drawing on Government 
to the full extent of tbe assignments allotted to the college. 

(20. App.) 3 S 
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Law Lectures. 


Prize for proficiency 
in Adam Smith’s 
Moral Sentiments, 


PAIJTSHALA. 

41. The number of students on the roll in the month of September waB*174, and on this 
day (30th December 1843), 185; average attendance from 1st October 1842 to 30th Sep- 
tember 1843, 150. The establishment has been proportionably reduced. 

42. The students were examined by the two Pundits of the Sanscrit College named above 
and they remark that all the classes have acquitted themselves very satisfactorily, which 
indicates that the teachers have diligently performed thpir duties during the past year. 


SCHOOL SOCIETY'S SCHOOL. 


43. There were on tin? roll of the school in the month of September 1843, 469 students- 
pay 153, and free, 306 ; and on this date (SOtli December 1843), pay 182, free 283; total, 
465. Average attendance from 1st October 1842 to 30th September" 1 843, 897. 

44. This school was examined in General Literature, &c. by Mr. Halford and Mr. Giblin, 
sec«»nd and third Masters, senior department of the Hindoo College ; and in Mathematics by 
Mr. Rees, Professor of Mathematics, ditto. 

45. Mr. Halford examined the 1st, 2d, 3d, 11th and 12th classes, and reports, “My 
examination of the 1st, 2d and 3d classes consisted of oral rending (for which 1 selected a 
passage from Irving's Sketch Book, and another from Thomson’s Seasons), a set of dictated 
questions on the meaning and grammatical constructions of two other pieces, the one from 
Brougham’s Miscellanies, and the other from Covvper’s Poems, and a set of questions on 
history and geography. 

u The result was quite satisfactory to me as respected the general intelligence of the 
pupils; but the oral reading of most of them was very defective, and their handwriting 
more slovenly than 1 expected to find it. A remarkable exception, however, to these defects 
requires particular comment. The papers given in by Srecnath Bose, a little boy of the 
2d class, were models of neatness and correctness (especially when his standing is considered), 
both in regard to handwriting and mode of expression, while his manner of reading was 
excellent, though inanimate. 

• i 

46. *' In examining the two junior classes which fell to my slime, 1 found their reading 
and spelling, apart from idiomatic faults of pronunciation, very fair, and was struck with the 
remarkable equality of the greater pm lion of boys in each of these classes/' 

47. Mr. Giblin examined tile 4th, 5 , 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th and 14th classes, and 
reports, [ examined the b.»ys in reading, with e\|iki nations in geography, English grammar 
and parsing, spelling, &c. as the. enclosed papers show ; and in general the replies were very 
satisfactory to myself, and creditable to bot h teachers and boys : much pains have evidently 
been taken with them. Their pronunciation in reading is somewhat deficient.’ 9 

48. Mr. Rees examined the 1st, 2d and 3d classes in Mathematics, and reports, I have 
much pleasure in reporting generally of the slate of advancement in mathematics. 

u Knowing Baboos lladhamadub Dey and SSaradapersad Biswas to be. superior scholars 
in mathematics, 1 proposed much more difficult questions than i should otherwise have 
done; but l was agreeably sui prised when, on examining the papers, 1 found all the 
questions nearly and correctly answered not only by the first class, but by many of the 
second. 

“ 1 regret my inability to give expression in th language it deserves of the merits of the 
two above-named teachers.” 


49. With reference to the 91th para, of the Report for 1842-43, submitted to Govern- 
ment by the Council of Education (vide page 48 of the last Annual Report) on the subject 
of erecting a building for the school-house on the ground belonging to the Hindoo College, 
the Government has agreed to advance 3,000 rupees for the purpose, to be repaid by 
monthly instalments of 50 Company’s rupees, provided private subscription to a similar 
amount could be raised, fhe private subscriptions up to this period amount to 1,720 Com- 
pany’s rupees, and the managers have no hope of obtaining much more, if any, so that 
it will be necessary to apply to Government for an increase of advance to the amount, of 
of 4,000 or 4,500 rupees, repayable as conditioned, in which the managers anticipate no 
difficulty, out. of the surplus schooling charges. 

50. The senior students of the college have, during the past year, had the advantage of 
attending a course of lectures on law, delivered by the Advocate-general once a week, 
between the months of October 1843 and February 1844. 

51. An examination of the students of this institution who attended these lectures took 
place on the 19th and 20th February last. The answers to the questions were examined by 
Sir 11 . Seton, who adjudged the prize of a gold medal to Issur Chuuder Mittro. 

52. The prizes for proficiency hi Adam Smith’s Moral Sentiments, given by the President 
of the Council of Education, were contended lor at this institution on the 1 1th March. 

53. The answers to the questions were all written in the presence of the President 
without reference to books or other assistance. 


64. The 
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64. The answers were examined by the President., and he awarded the «old njedal to 
Anmuidkissen jgfyae, and the silver medal to Rajuaruin Hose, w hose papers will be found in 
Appendix (C.) 


66. SANSCRIT COLLEGE.— 23d Year. 


Conducted by the Council of Education. 


i 


Establishment on tjie 30 th April 1844. 


Rnssomoy Diitt - 
Kamchandar Bidyabagcesh - 
llaranath Tarkabhusen 
(Gangadhar Tarkabagccsh Acting) 
Gangadhar Tarkabagccsh - 
(Prancrishna Bidyasagar Acting) - 
Bamgovind Gosye - 

Joy Gopal Tarkalankar 
Premchandar Tarkabagccsh 
Yogadhan Misra - 

Joynarayan Tarkapanchauan 
Bharetcliandar Seromoni 


- Secretary. 

- Assistant ditto. 


-1 

-J 


Professor 1st Grammar Class. 


:} 


Ditto, 2d ditto. 


Ditto 3d ditto. 

Ditto Snhitya ditto. 
Ditto Alankar dito. 
Ditto Jyotish ditto. 
Ditto Nyaya ditto. 
Ditto Smrite ditto. 


Russiclall Sen 
Syamacluun Sircar 


English Department . 


- Head Master. 

- Second ditto. 


Ramdhone Gangnoly 
Madbu lino 
Narain Josrc 
Kumraton Cliutterjee 


Office Establishment. 

- English Writer. 

- Librarian. 

- Devnagree Writer. 

- Bengulli ditto. 


5(5. The instructive establishment of the institution is complete and efficient, with the 
single exception of the class of Ancient Literature and History of the Hindoos, which was 
established last year on the abolition of the Vedant Class ; lmt it not. having succeeded so 
well as was expected, on the death of its Professor, K uiulak ant, on the 8th October last, 
no successor to him has been yet appointed. 


The number of students on the roll this year amounts to more than the last : at present 
(81st December) there are in the Grammar classes — 


1st 

2d 

3d 


Sahitya Class 
Alankar Class 
Nyaya Class 
Smriti Class 


23 


33 


81 

24 

10 

9 

19 


Total - - - 140 


Total on the roll on 30th September ----- 134 
Average attendance between 1st October 18 12 to 30tli Septein- 
* her 1843 --------- - 89 

In the English Department there arc 75 students on the roll at. present (31st December)* 
and on the 30lh September last there were 69. The average attendance during the period 
above-mentioned has been 55. 

57. The three grammar classes were examined hy the Assistant Secretary, Kumclmnder 
Bidyabageesh, and the result is reported to be satisfactory. The Scholarship Examina- 
tions were conducted by Captain G. T. Marshall and the Assistant Secretary, and they 
report as follows : 

u Of the candidates for Senior Scholarships, the first 14 in the tabular list submitted, are 
qualified ; among these again, the acquirements of the first five on the list are of a dis- 
tinguished character. 

11 Of the candidates for Junior Scholarships, the first 16 on the list have, in our opinion, 
established their claims. 

“ With reference to the general performances of the students examined by us on this 
occasion, we beg to state our opinion, that their acquirements are very satisfactory, and 
reflect credit on themselves and their teachers, and there is every reason to hope that this 
institution, if favoured with a share of attention and encouragement, will, by the joint 
(20. App.) 3 8 2 operation 
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Appendix N. operation of its two departments, Sanscrit and English, turn out men eminently fitted to 

— become connecting links between the European and the Hindoo, and worthy channels of 

conveying a correct knowledge of the sciences, the literature, and the philosophy of the one 
to the other/’ 

The Scholarships have been all taken up this year, with the exception of two of the 
Senior and one Junior Scholarship. One of the Junior Scholarships has been gained by an 
out-student. A list of the names of the Scholarship-holders is annexed. 

58. The English Department was examined by Mr. George Lewis, the Head Master of 
the Hindoo College. 

The 1st class was examined in History, (Grammar and Geography, and the Examiner 
reports, “ l think both master and pupils deserve credit for having effected so much as has 
been done in so short a space of time.” 

Of the 2d class the Examiner reports, u The studnnts are grown-up young men, and 
have only recently commenced the study of English. They attempted to explain in English 
what they read to me, and succeeded but indifferently. Their parsing was also unsatis- 
factory ; nevertheless, l am fully aware, that more could not have been effected by the 
master in the time, and under the circumstances referred to.” 

The circumstance alluded to by the Examiner is the difficulty of the class-books, botli 
in this and the first class, which lias been remedied. 

Of the third class, the Examiner remarks, “ I observed with pleasure, that these were 
nearly all younger than the pupils of the senior classes/’ 

“ They read more correctly, with reference to accent and pronunciation, than those 
youths, but they were unable to give answers in English to the questions I put to them.” 

The studies of the fourth, fifth and sixth classes being merely elementary, the Examiner 
says, “ They explained in the Bengalli with facility what they read before me. These 
lads also pronounced what they read with considerable correctness.” 

And in conclusion, the Examiner remarks, u On the whole, I am of opinion, that as 
much has been achieved by both the teachers and pupils of the English Department of the 
Sanscrit College, considering the very brief period of its existence, as could reasonably 
have been expected/’ 


59. Mr. Gust, of the Civil Service, having been present at the examination of the students 
of this institution, was much pleased with their performances, and generously placed 
102 rupees in the hands of the Council of Education, to be distributed among the pupils 
according to the under-mentioned scheme, viz. : — 


English first class - No. 1 
,, „ No. 2 

Second class, No. 1 
No *> 

H n ilU. « 


Best Sanscrit Essay - 
Best Bengalli Essay 


Ms. 

- 16 
- 12 

- 14 

- 10 

;V2 

- no 

- 20 
50 


Ms. 102 


Captain Marshall kindly offered to undertake the special examinations on the Sanscrit 
and Bengalli Essays, and it was Mr. Cast’s wish, that the prizes for English should be 
awarded according to the result of the examination by Mr. Lewis. 

Captain Marshall examined seven candidates on the 29th December 1843, in Sanscrit 
Essay, and 10 candidates, on the 2d January 1844, in Bengalli Essay; and awarded the 
Sanscrit prize to Xeclmadliub, and the Bengalli prize to Srishchundur. 


The English prizes are awarded in accordance with the result of Mr. Lewis’ exami- 
nation : — 


First Class - No. 1 to Dwarakanath 
„ No. 2 to Joygopal - 

Second Class, No. 1 to Srischundur 
„ No. 2 to Priyanath 


lis. 

16 

12 

14 

10 


00. On the 3d January 1844/Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland, Secretary to the Law Examination 
Committee, Sanscrit Department, held an examination of candidates for law diplomas, under 
Regulation XI. of 1826. Two students (Biswanath and Ramcliunder) and two ex-students. 
^Sumbooiv.itli and Kahdas) underwent the examination. They were tried by a scheme of 
10 questions : the answers of Biswanath were adjudged to have entitled him to a diploma. 
There were 16 students on the Roll, of the Smriti Class, on the 31st December 1843; but 
the reading of Biswanath and Ramchundur only entitled them to challenge examinations for 
diplomas. In conclusion, the Examiner remarks, u It is expected, that next year the can- 
didates will be more numerous/’ 

61. List 
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61 . List of tbe Scholarships swarded to the Students of the Government 

Sanscrit College, 1844 . 

I is. Rs. 

1. Dinobund hu (promoted) 20 

2. Srishchunder ------ 20 

40 

3 . Hurischunder ^ 15 

4 . Chundramoliun ^ j5 

6. Bholanath (retains) 15 

0. Priyanath ----- (promoted) 16 

7 . Mudhusudtin ------ yy 15 

8. Joygopal - -- -- -- - i5 

0. Kedurnath - -- -- -- -15 

10. Kalicumar - - - - - - - - 15 

120 

11. Tarasunker ------ (retains) 8 

12. Judunath - -- -- - w - 8 

13 . Brojomohun ----- - Jf - 8 

14 . Kaliprusunna ----- - „ - 8 

15 . Janukcynath „ 8 

16 . liurinuth - -- -- - „ - 8 

17 . Svamacliurn ------- - 8 

18 . l£hetrolall - -- -- -- - 8 

19 . Madhubchunder ------- 8 

20. Jadubchumler - -- -- -- 8 

21. Madhusudun -- ----- - 8 

22. Hambrama - -- -- -- - 8 

23 . Ram go pal - -- -- -- - 8 

24 . Kaincrishna ------- - 8 

25 . llullodluir (out student) ------ 8 

120 


Co.'s Its. 280 
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62 . The Honourable Mr. Bird was present at the distribution of prizes at the Hindoo aud 
Sanscrit. Colleges, and delivered the following speech : — 

" Although tli ere is nothing particularly calling for remark in the operations of the past 
year, yet I do not like to break up this assembly without expressing, generally, my satisfac- 
tion at the result of these operations, and my warm and sincere acknowledgments to the 
gentlemen under whose superintendence they have been conducted. 1 am quite sure that 
much good has been done, as much as under existing rules and regulations was practicable ; 
and I am satisfied that, under the able direction of the President, Mr. Cameron, whose ser- 
vices in the cause of education, as well as government, I am happy to announce, has been 
secured for another lustrum, everything will be done to render the Hindoo College what it 
should be — an institution for promoting, in the utmost possible degree, the mental enlighten- 
ment and the moral regeneration of the native youth of Bengal. 

“ In one particular connected with the operations of the past year, I am, I confess, a little 
disappointed — l mean in regard to vernacular education. In the Patsala, which was established 
expressly for this purpose, the scholars, as appears from the Report, have fallen off from 252 to 
158 , without any reason assigned. But this is not all : the expectation entertained that the 
Sub-Committee would, before this time, have succeeded in compiling vernacular class-books, 
has been disappointed ; I have, however, taken steps which I hope will accelerate this 
desirable object. You are all, of course, aware that, the Supreme Government have trans- 
ferred the superintendence of native education to the subordinate Governments of Bengal 
and Aura; and l have consequently made arrangements with the Lieutenant-governor for 
the preparation, under his superintendence, of vernacular class-books in llindee and Oordoo, 
for the Prdvinces under his government, leaving only class-books in Bengallce to be compiled 
here. By these means, the Object in view will, I hope, be speedily accomplished. 

“ I must now advert, on the other hand, to two circumstances which I think can only be 
viewed with gratification. The one mentioned in the report, namely, the lively interest 
taken in these institutions by two young gentlemen of the College of Fort William, Mr. Seton 
Karr and Mr. Cust. There is something peculiarly pleasing in the? disposition thus evinced 
by the European students to promote the welfare of India, in the appropriation of a portion 
of the rewards earned by them for distinguished proficiency, to the encouragement of similar 
distinction amongst their native fellow-students: it may be said of this, as has been said of 
mercy, * It is like the gentle rain from heaven falling on the place beneath.’ The other cir- 
cumstance, which is not alluded to in the report, is the offer of the Advocate-general, 
Mr. Lyall, to deliver lectures on law for the benefit of the Hindoo College. I am able to 
state on his authority, ihut the students are apparently profiting greatly by the lectures, and 
that their eagerness and application a fiords the learned Advocate the highest satisfaction. 
Such disinterested efforts to benefit our native fellow-subjects are highly creditable to the 
parties concerned, and are worthy of all commendation. 

“ 1 will now, gentlemen, detain you no longer. I will only add, that the deep interest 
I feel in the welfare of India will always incline me, wherever I may be, to hear with plea- 
( 20 . App.) 3 S 3 sure 
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sure of your proceedings, calculated as they are to disseminate truth and eradicate error, and 
to direct the mind of the rising generation to those pursuits which can hardly fail, in process 
of time, to raise the character and promote the happiness of the population at large/' 


63. CALCUTTA MADRISSA.-*-20th Year. 


Detailed Establishment of the Calcutta Madrissa on the 30th April 1844, 


Arabic Dejmrtment. 


Dr. F. J. Mount, M. D. 
Hafiz Ahumud Kubeer 
Moiovy Mohomrncd Wujeeh 
Molovy Bushcerooddeen 
Moiovy Noomol Huq 
Molovy Mohomined Ibrahim 
Moiovy Khadem Hossen 
Molovy Mohurnud Muzliur 
Molovy Ahmud Hossen 
Moiovy Hubeebuon Nubbee 
Molovy Abdoor Ruheiu 
.. Loke Nath Roy 

Molovy Ajeeb Ahmud 
Hafiz Ahmud Kubeer 
Mohomed Qudir 
Molovy Mohomed Saweed 
Hajee Mohomed Mahmood 


- Officiating Secretary. 

- Native Assistant Secretary. 

- Principal. 

- 2d Preceptor. 

- 3d Preceptor. 

- 4»h Preceptor. 

- 1st Preceptor. 

- 2d Preceptor. 

- 3d Preceptor. 

- 4th Preceptor. 

Professor of Regulation*. 

- W riter. 

- Librarian. 

- Khuteeb. 

- Mouzzin. 

- Pensioner 

Ditto. 


English Department . 


Mr. A. Y. Martin 
Mr. F. C. Van. 'ban - 
Mr. J. E. Clinger 
Mooktaiam, Pundit - 
Juggut Chunder Roy 


- Head Master. 

- 2d Master. 

- 3d Master. 

- Bengalee Master. 

- Librarian. 


64. The course of study for the past year in the Arabic Department of the Madrissa, has 
been the same as usual. Lectures have been daily delivered from 8 a. m. to 2 p. m. on the 
following subjects, viz.. Law, Rhetoric, Logic, Mathematics, Algebra, Natural History, 
General Literature, Grammar, Arithmetic, and the Regulations of Government. 

The Principal Molovy, Mohomed Wajeeh, gave lectures on Logic and on the higher Law 
Books ; the Logic Class attached to the Professor consists of 32 students, and the Law Class 
of 16. The 2d Professor, Molovy Bushcerooddeen, lectured daily in Rhetoric to 22 students, 
on the Initiatory Law Books to 10 students, and on General Literature to 14. The 3d Pro- 
fessor, Molovy Noorool Huq, lectured on Philosophy to 25 students, and on the Elementary 
Law Books to 13. The 4th Professor, Molovy Mohomed Ibrahim, gave lectures on Asool, 
or Principles of Law, to 41 students. Molovy Khadeem Hossen, 1st Assistant Professor, 
instructed 15 students in Geometry and in the Law of Inheritance, Molovy Mohummed 
Muzhur, 3d Assistant Professor, instructed 43 students in Arithmetic and Algebra. Molovy 
Hukeetn Ahmed Ilossen taught 30 students in General Literature, and 14 of the junior 
students in Logic. Molovy Hubecboon Nubbee taught Arabic Grammar to 18 students, and 
the Law oflnheritance to seven more. Molovy Abdoor lluheem lectured on the Regulations 
of Government to 20 students, and on General Literature to eight of the more advanced stu- 
dents in that department. The Assistant Secretary, Hafiz Ahmed Kubeer, occasionally gave 
lectures on General Literature, Law, &e. 

05. The number *>f students attached to the Arabic Department of the Madrissa is 165: 
of this number 31 competed for Senior, and 20 for Junior Scholarships, at the late examina- 
tion. Eleven succeed rd in obtaining Junior Scholarships on that occasion. 

Fourteen students having completed the period of study, obtained certificates, and have 
left the college. . . 

The English Department consists of three divisions, containing 102 boys. 'The senior divi- 
sion, containing 17 boys, is instructed by Mr. Martin, the Head Master; the 2d, containing 
27 boys, by Mr. Vaughan, the 2d Master ; the 3d, containing 59 boys, by Mr. Clinger, the 
3d Master. 

In consequence of the reports of the Head Master and Dr. Mouat respecting the state 
of the 2d division, the Council of Education considered it necessary to dispense with the 
services of the 2d Master from the 30th September. His place has been supplied by 
Mr. Vaughan, late Head Master of the Chittagong School, and there is every reason to expec 
a speedy improvement in this division. 

66. The 
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1 fi ;. T i! e „ eXamination f° r ^ C ^°^ ar8 * , jp s >« the English Department was held in September, . v 

and the following are extracts from the Examiner's report . f A,u.eao« >■ 

“ In this institution tliere are only three candidates, as per margin, for Senior Scholarships, A l«lool Lllterf 

not one of whom comes up to the required standard. Abdool Luteef and Wuheedoon Wul.«-c.l 

IMubbee retain their Junior Scholarships.” Nuzur AU-*. 

In the Mudrnsa there are only two candidates for Junior Scholarships, neither of whom » ou =i lw>n A . PI . 
come, lip to the required stamUml. Moht™aMS»«HHi. 

87. I he general examination of all the students aUachctt to the JVIttdriitttfi took place in 
July last. Examination of the Arabic Department was conducted by Hafiz Ahnnid Kubeer, 

Mooftce Waics Alee, JVIolovy Moliomud Wuieeli, Molovv Biislieerorddeeii, Molovv Nooiool 
Huq, Molovv Ajceb, Molovy Wares Alee, Moulvce Huhecboon Nulibce, Molovv Yihooiam 
Mr Kere ^ &eCrCt “ ry; thut ol ‘ t,Mj 1 ''"g ,lsh Department by Dr. Mount, assisted by 

6sJ. Ihe following is the report forwarded by Dr. Mount upon the subject: — 

1 have the honour to report that, pursuant to instructions Horn the Council of Edu 
TZ\ C01 !, 1 UCtW ! tl,e exan, inntion of the English Department of the Madrissa onSaturdat 
re -*-i , and l uesday the 25th days ot July, the examination in both instances extending' 
over ie gieater part ot the day. On the latter occasion 1 requested the assistance of 
. .*• J ‘ *^ err > 1 nucipal of the Hindoo College, which was kindly utVorded, as I did not con- 
sider my acquaintance with mathematics sufficiently extended” to enable me to elicit the 
actual amount of information on those subjects possessed by the pupils of the first class.” 

The following is an abstract, of Mr. Kerr's report to 

l lie first class consists of the six students, whose 
names are given in the margin. * Only five, however, 


lav 


were examined, one ot them, Roushan Alee, being 
absent. 


me : — 

Stur/critg. 

A Mul Lutie(’. 
Waliccriiml) N ulicc. 
Nuzur A lie. 

Mnlu >m me<1 Ilosseit. 
Mahainooil. 

Hourimii Alee. 


Uie first two in tin* list, who ure holders of Scho- 
larships, are quite silica 1 1 of the rest of the class. 

Abaul Luteef in particular passed a most creditable 
examination. Ik- demonstrated with threat readiness 
two propositions ot the Third Hook of Euclid, and two deduction- from Euclid of moderate 
dillicullv, besides answering rt.rreetlv several questions in simple equations of algebra, and 
m tract io, is and proportion of arithmetic. In these same subjects, geometry, algebra and 
arithmetic, Waheedoon iNuhbce, though inferior to Abdool Luteef in quickness, and also, as 
lar ns 1 could judge, in real proficiency, is very much in advance of the other three. Indeed 
these three know very little of arithmetic, and Kcaivch anything of geometry and algebra. 

In hisi.osy, geography and grammar, there is not the same irregularity among the 
students. In the first of these branches, Nnzzur Alice is at least equal to any of the others, 
and even Mahomed II ns sen and Mali amoral, though decidedly the most backward of the 
class, gave very intelligent, answers in this branch, as well as in geography and grammar. 

44 l* 1 natural philosophy only a few questions were proposed on the general properties of 
matter, the mechanical powers, vision and the construction of the eye. The answers were 
for the most part correct. 


Subjects of Instruction, 
History. 

miK try (ft Rook* of Euclid.) 
Altfchra (Simple and Quadratic 
Im (nations.) 

Arithmetic. 

Natural Philosophy. 

<-Je« igraphy. 

(rrmuinar. 


u As the pupils of the above Hass arc about to con- 4 Mournim liosru. 

■ .. . * . u .l . i II* i 


Abdool Walled. 

Frit toy Khan. 

I Veil Mahomed. 
Wiiris Alee. 

Amee.n Oothleen. 
Moliomed *lan. 

Man Khnn. 

Abdool Uttiiieed 1st. 
Ahdnol liauieed 2d. 
Kdoo. 

Asalut Khan. 


tend for Scholarships, none of them tire eligible or re 
commended for prizes. Of the pupils of the second 
ciuss, 12 in number, us per margin,*- - -of whom two 
were absent. War is Alee and Iman Khan — I regret 
that L am unable to give so favourable a report as 
I could wish. Part of the deficiency exhibited by 
the pupils was doubtless due to the prolonged illness 
aud absence of the Head Master, Mr. Martin. 

In the History of England none passed a particu- 
larly good examination, their knowledge being confused and defective, and their pronuncia- 
tion generally bad. In Euclid, in which they had only learnt as- tar as the 16th Proposition 
of the First; Book. Mo homed Jan was very perfect, Abdool I lamed second, and Mouzzurn 
Hosen pretty good, the remainder being all more or less deficient. In arithmetic, Abdool 
Hamad first and second, and Edoo, were very lair— the rest indifferent. In geography, none 
were above mediocrity: in grammar, Ameen Ootid cm and Abdool Hawed first were the 
only gnod ones ; m dictation, Mouzzurn Hosen was the best, Mahomed Jan , Abdool flamed 
first, J Kdoo and Asalut Khan good, and the rest bad. 

44 The Lessons on Objects were of too trifling a nature and extent to demand the record 
of any judgment. With respect to attendance, Mahomed Jan and A mem Onddeen had each 
obtained 12 tickets, or one for every month in the year, and 1 beg therefore to recommend 
ihem for prizes. Deen Mahomed had obtained 11 tickets, and is therefore deserving of 
being mentioned with praise; Asalut Khan had nine tickets. The attendance of the rerpaimicr 
°? 4 the Hass was most unsatisfactory. In Euclid, I consider Mahomed Jan entitled to a 
Prize, and in dictation Mouzzurn Hosen ; the proficiency in other branches I do not deem 
sufficient to taititle auy pupil to any disiinctioiu. Abdool Waheed, a pupil aged 17, who has 
been in the institution since 1838 without making auy progress, and is reported lo be dull, 
X 2 ®App.) 3 s 4 


S u hjftcts of [ n strnction . 
History of F.n<*l:unl. 
tiiidiil, .10 Propositions. 

Aril lunet ir, Prop, a/ul Practice. 
GcOfjTiipby — i i ruin mar. 
Dictation. 

Liissnns on Objects. 


■tile 
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Appendix N. idle and inattentive, I consider unworthy of being retained, there being little chance, from 
failure after so long a trial of his turning out well. 

“ With the second division, composed of the third and fourth classes, and consisting of 27 
boys, I was not at all satisfied ; their pronunciation was defective, their information limited, 
even in the books which they had read, and their general progress by no means creditable 
to the master by whom they were taught. I cannot attribute this deficiency to the lads 
themselves, some of whom appeared to be naturally sharp, intelligent, and quite capable of 
retaining instruction had they been properly and efficiently taught. 1 can only therefore 
suppose it to be due to the carelessness and incthcient method pursued by their teacher. 


MicMlay 

Dliumin. 

Imdad Khan. 
Neaanr Ahmud. 
Doornail Klmn 
Abdool Quuseiru 
Volayet Hoscn. 
Nowab Jan. 
Noor Alice. 
Mphur Alec. 
Kurrum Alee. 
Abdoollah. 


Subject# of Instruction . 

History of Bengal. 

Lonnie's Grammar. 
Geography, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

Lessons oil Things. 
Arithmetic — Rule of Three. 
Dictation and W riting. 


to be given. Nassir Ahmed 
not consider them entitled to 


u Of the third class, as mentioned in the margin,* in the 
History of England, Nttsscrahmud alone passed a fair examina- 
tion ; in grammar, none were above mediocrity; in geography, 
Nowab jan only was tolerably proficient; in arithmetic, none 
were deserving of favourable mention, nor did auy excel in 
dictation and writing. The lessons on objects they were 
better acquainted with, but their progress was not sufficient 
to deserve any testimonial. The attendance of the class 
was irregular, only one lad, Abdool Qusern , posspssing 12 
tickets ; to him, therefore, I recommend the attendance prize 
and Nowab Jan alone deserve favourable mention, but I do 
a prize. 


1. Goolam Wahcd. 

2. Ahdoolteh. 

3. Zumcerooddecn. 

4. fthccr Alee. 

A. Sunaoollah. 

Sultan Alec. 

7. Glioolam Usajud. 
it. Kyaxh Khan. 

9. Abdool Ifullccm. 

10. Mohamed Saber. 

11. Pi •er Mohomed. 

12. Na»w*(T(K)doen. 
lit. Nooroollah. 

14. IMbenooddeen. 
IT*. Munur Khan. 


Abdool Busef. 
Nooroollah. 
Fuzloor ltuliim. 
Ityhanooddeen. 
Wares Alee. 
Nujeerloo A lab. 

J ameer Khan. 
Fai % Alee. 
Ommore. 

Dost Mohomed. 
A Wool Ghofloor. 


Subjects if Instruction . 

Reader, No. fl, 44 pages. 
IiCiinie's Grammar. 

Clift's Geography, Asia and 
Europe. 

Spelling, No. 2, Four Syl- 
lables. 

Arithmetic. 

Single and Compound Rules. 
Dictation and Writing. 


“ The fourth was somewhat better than its predecessor ; it 
consisted of 15 boys, as noted in the margin,* of whom the 
last-named died of cholera during the past year. 

“ In reading, none were deserving of mention ; in grammar, 
the progress of the class was only middling; in spelling, 
none were very perfect; in arithmetic, Ghotam Waked was 
very good, and deserving of a prize. Sunn Oollah was very 
fair, and the rest good, with three exceptions, Sheer Alee, 
Abdool Ilallem and Nasser Ooddeen. In dictation and writing, 
the result was only middling. Abdbol Kill alone obtained 
12 tickets of attendance, and is entitled to a prize for the 
same ; three lads in the class, viz. Sheer Alee , Abdool Hal lent 
and Alooroollah, appeared so deficient in industry and capacity, 
as to be unworthy of being retained in the college or class. 


Subjects of Instruction. 

Geography, Asia and Europe. 
Mapping. 

Grammar. 

Reader, No. 1, page 21, 
Arithmetic. 

Compound Addition. 
Dictation. 


u With the Junior Department [was well satisfied, the boys, 
with very few exceptions, being quick, intelligent and evi- 
dently well taught. The fifth and sixth classes, consisting of 
11 boys, as noted in the margin,* were generally well ac- 
quainted with most of the subjects taught, but their studies 
were of too elementary a nature to need any particular detail. 
Fuzloor lluhi/n , Jamsheer Khan and Faizallce arc deserving 
of prizes, but none merit any such distinction for regularity 
of attendance ; two only, Dost Mohomed and Abdool Ghoffoor , 
possessing 10 tickets. 


a The last class, consisting of 47 boys, whose ages varied from 5 to 10, is a very promising 
collection of lads, ulmost all of whom I consider likely to turn out well. Their studies were 
so perfectly elementary as to admit of no special report, nor am 1 able to point to the best 
two or three as deserving of prizes. This, I think, from the result of the examination, had 
better be determined on the report of the master, as to whom he considers best entitled to it 
from general good conduct and promise, their amount of information, as far as they have 
been taught, being so nearly equal, as to make it difficult for me to decide.” 

69. The Bengalee classes consisted of 24 students; the Pundit instructs them # from half- 
past 6 until half-past 10 A. m. daily. The general proficiency of this department is consi- 
dered satisfactory by Captain Marshall, who examined it. 

Major J. YV. J. Ouscley having embarked for Europe on furlough, Dr. Fred. J. Mouat 
was authorized by Government to officiate as Secretary, pending the appointment of a per- 
manent incumbent to the office. 

By the demise of Sreenauth Roy, the Bengalee Master, on the l«5th June 1843, the office 
became vacant, and wa9 filled up on the 26th of the same month by the appointment of 
Mooktaram, a Pundit in the Junior Department of the Hindoo College. 

Abdool Wiihud, the Mouzzin of the Madrissa, having absented himself without leave for 
three months from his duties, was dismissed by order of the Council of Education, and 
Mahomed Quader 9 a pupil in the Arabic Department, appointed to succeed him from the 
1st of May, 

70. His Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal presided at the annual distribution of 
prizes and diplomas to the students of the Madrissa, and, in consequence of the unsatisfactory 
state of the English Department, directed a communication to be made by the Secretary -to 
the Government of Bengal to the Council upon the subject, of which the following extract 
will exhibit the tenor and purport : — 
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^ Tb6 Oriental Departm«ht ir in^ait respects very satisfactory, and highly creditable to Appendix if; 

Major Ouaeley, the Superintendent, to* whom his Honor requests that the Council of Educa- 

iioxx will have the goodness to express in suitable terms the acknowledgments of Government 
for bis zealous amt; successful exertions in the cause of Mahomedan education. 

‘^The .Eiiglwh Department is not so satisfactory. There are only five students 'in the 
college who attend both the Oriental and English Departments. ’There is only one pay 
student;, and the majority of the boys appear to be the sons of petty shop-keepers, who 
scarcely, allow them to remain long enough at the college to acquire any thing beyond a very 
elementary and imperfect knowledge of English, The remainder are the sons of moonsiffs, 
pleaders, moulvees and writers in public offices. 

u Not one of the pupils, his Honor understands, is likely to turn out a superior English 
scholar, so that the object originally in view, namely, to afford a sound English education 
to the Mahomedan community, is in danger of being iWsight of, and the sum of 8,00ttt upecs 
per. annum, which is laid out for the accomplishment of this object, is most unprofitably 
expended. 

•* His Honor directs me to draw the attention of the Council of Education to the Rule passed 
by the late Committee of Public Instruction on the 6th of October 1838, which prescribes 
that pupils whose object is merely to obtain a smattering of English, and whose views in life 
do not extend to the attainment of a sound English education, shall not be allowed to attend 
gratuitously at the English school, unless they belong to the Arabic Department of tiro 
Aladrissa, and he hopes that this rule in future will be undeviatingly adhered to. 

u His Honor would also wish the Council of Education to consider whether, in conjunction 
with a more rigid enforcement of the rule above cited, English instruction in the Madrissu 
might not be placed on a less expensive, as well as on a^more efficientfooting; at present the 
expenditure is very large, no proportionate good is effected by it, and bis Honor is rather 
inclined to apprehend that the system, as hitherto carried on, is making but little progress 
in reconciling the higher orders of the Mahomedan people to the advantages of an English 
education/* 

71. Dr. Mount was directed by the Council of Implication to examine into the subject, and a 

report the result to the Council for the information of Government, which was accordingly 
done on the 8th of April, the whole of the English Department of the Madrissa haying been 
specially assembled and examined for the purpose. 

The following is an abstract of the report referred to, which was adopted bv the Council 
of Education, forwarded to Government for information and orders, approved of, and directed 
to he carried into effect without delay : — 

* 4 1 found that in the Senior and junior Departments there wore five students exempt from 
payment from studying in both the Arabic and English Departments, and amongst them the 
only pay scholar in* the institution. Thirty-nine were willing to pay, according to their cir- 
cumstances, from 1 to 3 rupees each ; and the remainder, 56 in number, were both unable to 
pay and unfit to remain in the institution, as their object was evidently only to acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of English to enable them to accept menial employment in European 
families; I therefore directed their names to be struck off the rolls. 

1 have no doubt that, this measure will be attended with much ultimate good to the school, 
although it. has reduced the number by more than oue-lialf already. 

“ 1 enclose, for the information of the Council, copies of the muster-rolls of the pupils, 
together with lists of llmse who are willing to pay, and the sums they can afford for the 
purpose. I fear that if a fixed scale of payment be adopted, the numbers in the school will 
be still move considerably reduced, and that a sliding scale of from 1 to 3 rupees each, 
according to the means of the parents or guardians, is the best adapted for this institution. 

“ Iu consequence of the present decrease in the number of pupil.', I beg leave to propose 
that the School be divided into two divisions, and that the first consist of the 18 most advanced 
lads, and the second of the remaining 26, to be arranged in two classes each, according to 
their relative proficiency. 

* This will enable the Council to dispense, for the present, with the services of one master, ^ 

and thus materially reduce the expenditure of the department. As Mr. Martin, the Head 
Master, has,- however, proceeded to sea on sick certificate for 12 months, it remains for the 
Council to decide in what manner the reduction can be best effected/ 9 

Mr. Martin, Head Master of the English Department, having again become unable to 
discharge his duties from illness, was granted leave of absence for 12 months on sick certi- 
ficate, and Mr. Vaughan directed to take charge of his classes. No new master has been 
appointed, in consequence of the decrease in the number of scholars above mentioned. 

The triennial repair of the buildings having become due, has been ordered by Government 
to be effected by Ine CiVU Architect under the direction of the Military Board. 


72. MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 9th Year. 

• -.?■ - * 

College Council on the 30 th April 1844. 

H. H. Goodeve, M. D. - - - - - Professor of Anatomy and Midwifery. 

£. W. W. Raleigh - - - - - - Bilto - Surgery. 

^ - - - - - Ditto - Medicine. 

- - - Officiating ditto Botany.' 

^fed.J. Mduat, M.D., Member, Secretary and ^ 

TWprtfeer - - - - - . Ditto, Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

^aq v App.) 3 T Established 
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Appendix N. 


H. H . Goodeve 

F. J. Mouat * 

J. Jackson - - - 

W. Raleigh - 
W. Griffith - 
R. Q’Shaughnessy 
Allan Webb - 
Mr. Robertson 

G. Daly 
J. Wood 

Modoosooden Goopta 
Sib Chunder Kurmokar - 
Prosuniyj Coomar Mitter 
Dwarkantktb Bose - 


Established on the 30 th April 1844. 

- Professor of Anatomy, ic. 

- Ditto - Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

- - - Ditto - Medicine; 

- Ditto - Surgery. 

- Ditto - Botany. 

- Demonstrator. 

- - - - Curator. 

- Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

- - « - Apothecary and Surgeon. 

- Staff Serjeant. 

• - - - Superintendent of the 2d School. 

- Teacher - - - 2d ditto. 

- - Resident Surgeon, &c. 

- . Assistant Curator. 


Daily Average per Month of Attendance of Students, from 1st of May 1843 to 

30th of April 1844. 


May - 1843, Vacation --------0 

June - „ from 1st to 1 5th Vacation - - - - 60 

July - „ S9 

August - „ - ,r ------- 52 

September „ Vacation ------- 62 

October „ - 57 

November „ --------- 66 

December „ --------- 63 

January 1844 - - - - - - - - 52 

February „ ------- - - 56 

March - 57 

April „ - - - - - ■ -i - 67 


73. Surgeon C. C. Egerton, Medical Member of the Council of Education, having been 
appointed by Government to succeed Dr. Grant as Examiner to the College, assisted by Sur- 
geons Nicolson, Garden, Cameron, Forsyth, Thomson, Johnston, Stewart, Finch, ami Chap- 
man, as Assessors, conducted the annual general examination for certificates of qualification. 

The following is a List of the Students who presented themselves for final examination, 
viz. : — 



names. 


Age. 

Caste. 


Length 

of Time in the 

College. 

Number of 
Day* 
Absent 
during the 
la*t Year. 

Character. 

1. 

Stipendiary Students : 
Kally Kisto Nundy 


25 

Telly 


Yrs. 

6 

Mths. 

7 

Days . 

• 

Dull, but well disposed 

2. 

Uzair Khan - 


19 

Mahomed - 

‘ 

4 

0 

3 

Sharp, but inattentive 

3. 

Dwarkannuth Cbatttijft - 


20 

Brahmin - 


4 

0 

None 

Good - 

4. 

Purraesser Shaba - 

- 

21 

Banniah - 

- 

4 

0 

Ditto ~ 

Unexceptionable 

6. 

Dinnobundoo Day 

• 

21 

Banker 


3 

il 

Ditto - 

Ditto, a very auperior 

6. 

m 

Kally Churn Lahory 

- 

t 

! 

21 1 

| 

i 

: Brahmin - 

1 

i 

3 

11 

Ditto - 

lad. 

Good and attentive 

7. 

Rusnick Loll Dutt - 

« 

21 

, Writer Caste 

„ 

5 

11 

Ditto - 

Ditto . 

ft. 

Dhunnodoss Bow - 

- 

20 1 

Ditto - 

- 

3 

11 

4 

Very good indeed 

9. 

Free Student* 

L. IPSouza - 

- 

i 

i 

20 

Chriatian - 

. 

4 

b 

4 

Bather more attentive 

10. 

E. Lazarus - 


19 

Ditto - 

_ 

3 

10 

1 

Very good 

11. L. Weygesingbe - 

- 

22 

Ditto 

- 

1 3 

5 

None 

A steady, good student 




i 


• 

and 3 years 
in Ceylon. 




REMARKS. 


(joined certificate of honour. 

Clinicil Clerk 2 months and 
Dresser 2 months ; gained 2 
prices of 100 rupee* and 32 
nip**- 

Ditto 2 ditto, ditto 2 month*. 

Ditto 6 ditto, ditto 4 ditto, Mid- 
wifery Hospital 4 month*. 

Ditto 10 ditto, gained a prize of 
160 rupees, and a circlet of 
merit. 

Ditto 2 ditto, and Drewer * 
month* 

Ditto 2 ditto, ditto 2 ditto. 

Ditto 2 ditto, ditto 2 ditto. 


Ditto 6 ditto, and Vrtstct 2 
months. 

Ditto 9 ditto, ditto 5 ditto. 

Ditto 4 ditto, ditto 2 ditto. 


74. The Examiner reported, that , il according to the established custom of the college, the 
first day was occupied by the candidates in writing a paper on v twb subjects submitted to 
them, the one to test their proficiency in medicine, and the other in surgery. From these 
papers it is satisfactory to observe, that they all appear to possess sufficient knowledge of 
the English language to express themselves neatly, readily and clearly; the only exception 
being Kally Kisto Nundy, whose paper is remarkably defective in construction and spelling* 
In the annexed sheet, the result of the several examinations from day today itf socoip- 
pletely given, that ic needs but a few words to point out those candidates who were con- 
sidered qualified to receive the letters testimonial of the coUegei arid those who were rejectw^ 
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Of the rejected, there are four, and of these Kally Kiato Nundy , Uzair Khan aud Dwar- Appendix N. 

hanath Cmttefjee failed upon nearly all subjects ; but when it is considered that they began 

their education at the college only four yours ago, there is no reason to despair of tlieir 

passing a very good examination next year. The disappointment they have experienced 

upon the present occasion will be a stimulus to greater exertion, and the advantage they will 

receive from a five years* education, instead of four, will very probably have the happiest 

effect upon their future career. The fourth rejected was Kaly Churn Lahory, who got on 

pretty well upon most subjects, but broke down in surgery : lie has scarcely been four 

years at the college, and may resonably be expected to pass a very good examination next 

year. * • 

75. “ The following arc those who are deemed qualified, and their names are given in tlu? 
order of their respective merit : — 

Purmessor Shahu. L. De Souza. 

Dinnobundoo Day. Durniodoss Bose. J* 

K. Lazarus. Russickloll Dutt. 

L. Weygesinghe. 

u The two first passed excellent examinations: it would be difficult to say which was the 
better of the two. The next four passed very good examinations ; and the last, Russicklall 
Dutt, a very fair examination ; and had he not been ill and nervous, would, no doubt, have 
passed a better. 

“ The excellent examinations passed by Purmessor Shaba and Dinnobundoo Day prove 
most satisfactorily that the means of acquiring knowledge are to be found at the "college, 
and, therefore, that when students are deficient in their acquirements, it must arise from a 
want, of application on their part, or from a want of capacity to leant, or from a want of 
sufficient 1 tine to acquire a requisite degree of knowledge, and J,he last is, probably, the 
true cause, four years being a very short time in which to acquire proficiency in theheal- 
ing art. 

“ With regard to the last day’s examination on practical anatomy and surgical operations 
performed on the dead body, it may be stated that several exceedingly neat dissections were 
made in a very short space of time, namely, of the neck, of the axilla, of the fore part of the 
thigh, of the parts of hernia, of the sacrosciatic region, and Glissen’s capsule; and with 
regard to the surgical operations, that, the students appear to be gradually becoming more 
familiar with tire mode of using surgical instruments. If there were but a hospital containing 
any tolerable number of surgical cases, so that the students might witness operations more 
frequently, there is no reason to doubt that they would air quire the usual facility of operating 
that students attain to in the hospitals of Kuropc." 

76. Since the. last annual report, no changes have occurred among the Professors. In the 
buildings, many alterations have been and are being carried into eflcct, which will add 
materially to the completeness and efficiency of the institution. The new operating theatre, 
has been completed, and is in occupation, both for the special objects ior which it v*a$ 
designed, and as a lecture-room. The building for the Ceylon pupils will be ready for occu- 
pation in a few weeks : that for the House Surgeon and Staff' Serjeant is in the course of 
erection, and now dissecting-rooms have been commenced, as well as certain out-ln>uscs, 
which were much required for the comfort and convenience of the pupils. 

The Secretary to the' College now resides on the premises, and exercises (in conformity 
with the regulations sanctioned by Government), a general superintendence over the in ten utl 
economy of all departments of the college, us well as the out-door dispensary, aud li.is 
succeeded in putting a stop to most of the irregularities and uuil-pructices heretofore com- 
plained of. In, the large central quadrangle a garden has been laid out, containing a con- 
siderable ■ number of medicinal and other plants, which serve for the instruction of the pupils, 
as well as improve the appearance and neatness of the compound. 

During the past session, the general good conduct and regularity of attendance of the 
great majority of the pupils have been satisfactory, many not having been absent once 
during the whole period of study. At the same time the College Council regret being com- 
pelled to report that, among a few of the idle and ill-disposed students — all junior in the 
institution — a spirit of quarreling, contention and neglect of their studies has occurred, which 
has been reported to and punished by the Council of Education/ Two of these pupils, Nil- 
comul Mitter and Callychurn Doss, "have left the institution, and their places have been 
supplied by others at the examination for the admission of candidates to fill up vacancies in 
the stipendiary class. The Council trust that they will not again have to report any miscon- 
duct or breaches of discipline on the part of the students, means having been taken to 
enforce proper obedience, put a stop to irregularities, and ensure regularity of attendance 
and diligent attention to tneir studies. 

77. In the classes of Anatomy, Demonstrations and Dissections, Medicine, Surgery and 
Midwifery, no special record is required, the general condition of the classes being satisfac- 
tory, while the plan of instruction followed, and all other details, arc in accordance with the 
reports already published. 

In the classes of Chemistry and Materia Medica, the Professor has reported, that, in cou-£ 
sequence of bein«* unable, in the short time allowed, to complete the former course without 
Neglecting the latter, he entrusted the second division of it to his assistant, Mr. Andrew 
Robertson, Vha cheerfully and willingly undertook this extra duty, and performed it with 
his -accustomed zeal, ability and success, as ascertained by the results of the general 
( 20 . APP.) ' 3 t 2 examination. 
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Appendix N. examination. The Professor is particularly anxious to place on record bis high sense of the 

— — value of this excellent officer’s services to the institution, by the aid of which the pupils 

have received, during the past academic session, an average of five lectures a week upon 
Chemistry atid Materia Medica. The former course, in compliance with the instructions of 
the Council of Education, has been strictly confined to the relation which chemistry 
bears to medicine, with the occasional introduction, incidentally, of such subjects as are 
important in the arts and manufactures of this country. The second division of the course 
of Materia Medica was concluded, but in a more hurried manner than the Professor could 
have wished, from the limited number of lectures allowed; 16 instead of 12 per month bein'? 
deemed the minimum in which justice can be done to so extended and complicated a subject 

v 78. The officiating Professor of Botany has forwarded a detailed report of the class, 
system of instruction pursued, anti a general view of the subject, which the College Council 
are anxious to present without curtailment, as they deem it an important document upon a 
subjec^of much interest in this country. 

78. Mr. Griffith states that, “ In the class of Botany, the system of instruction followed 
was that published in the Rules and Regulations of the Medical College, section 2, in which 
the main object in view was to ascertain how far the students could profit by a course of 
philosophical botany, for it was presumed that general principles constantly and systemati- 
cally presented to them would be of much greater interest and utility to them, than isolated, 
unarratiged, and dry details of partial forms and partial properties. 

“The course having been completed early in October, a lew lectures on Physiology as ap- 
plicable to Horticulture were given, and the course ended with a general view of the 
relations in sturcturu and properties of the families w hich had been lectured upon. 

“ The system proposed in the rules was likewise followed up in the application of that part 
of the grant of money available for the class of Botany ; and copies of Litulley’s Elements, 
Introduction to Botany, Introduction to the Natural Orders, and the article Botany ia 
the Library of Useful Knowledge, were placed in the Library. 

“ The attendance upon the whole was regular, that of the senior students especially so ; so 
were likewise their weekly visits to the gardens, from which they returned witli two or more 
specimens for examination and description in writing, which were submitted to my remarks 
on the ensuing visit. . 4 

“ The result has been decidedly satisfactory. Two of the candidates* * * § for diplomas have 
exhibited great proficiency; and three other students, + who will be candidates for diplo- 
mas at the end of the next session, promise then equal proficiency. 

“ Of the last-mentioned set of students, the oral were more satisfactory than 1 lie* written 
examinations. This I attribute entirely to want of time to answer so many difficult questions 
on many subjects in one day, and to the students naturally' preferring to answer those first 
and with most care which related to the more immediately necessary branches of their edu- 
cation. There was also remarked a general deficiency in knowledge of the character of the 
natural families, attributable to their not being able to visit regularly these gardens, the visits 
being confined, formant of sufficient conveyance allowance, to those who exhibited throughout 
the greatest proficiency, and who were candidates for diplomas. On this point l may 
express a hope that the students will soon begin to feel that kind of enthusiasm that will 
inspire them to overcome difficulties, and make the most of their means, however limited, 
by visiting the gardens in the most economical way of travelling, namely, in dinghies. 
Such sacrifices of comfort in pursuit of knowledge, l would take as an earnest of future 
eminence on the part of the students. 

“ The state of this class is nevertheless to be considered as very encouraging, and the 
number of proficients and of those who promise proficiency is not inconsiderable, when 
compared with the results of the sessions of even large botanical classes in England. It is 
the more encouraging to me because the duties were altogether novel to me, neither had I 
ever been accustomed to such u class of natives; more encouraging still, because the students 
had never before been able to attend a complete course, and because up to a late period of the 
course they had no books to consult, J nothing in fact to depend on but the lectures them- 
selves. 

“ Moreover, the number of illustrative diagrams on my taking charge of the* class was ex- 
tremely limited, and the means of the class altogether insufficient. As a proof of this, I may 
state that, on the first visit of ihe students to the Botanic Gardens, I ascertained that no.one, 
not even one of the passed students, § knew the distinctive characters of monocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous plants ; not one of them had a definite idea of the fundamental parti 
of botanical science. • 

“ Now, I have grounds for considering Denobundoo Day and Dhurmodoss Bhose as com- 
petent to explain any axiom i/i Lindley’s Elements of Botany, to detect in most instances 
anomalous structures, and to reduce them to the ordinary type: and to refer in most 

3 3 instances 


* Dcuobundhoo Day ; Dhurmodoes Bwe. 

* + Tariick Chundw Isshory ; Hurronath Mitre ; Bholanath Bose. ' .. 

j Rather one, which they had, the Bengal Dispensatory, is, ia the pwrt relating to Botany, fwl of blun- 
ders and inaccuracies, besides being generally inefficient. * « 

§ Of the powd student* here alluded to, both have generally distinguished themselvovniid one nw 
gained the first botanical prise*. In justice to them, I must state, thty eXmhited proficiency equal to any 
the rest, but circumstances prevented them from attending the whole of my conm.' ' 
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instances plants to their natural families, giving, at the same time, their probable medicinal 
or economical properties. 

" My pl&ns for the next session, from which I anticipate increased benefit, are — 

“ 1st. The organization of a botanical museum, for which the needful space has Wen 
allotted. 

9i 2d. *\\\e completion of an extensive set of diagrams, explanatory of structure. 

“ 3d. The weekly illustration of the lectures by the solar microscope, presented by 
Mr. J. W. Grant, Bengal Civil Service. 

M 4th. The careful preparation of a manual, expressly adapted to Indian students by having 
all its illustrations taken from Indian plants ; and by having general principles constantly 
brought to bear on practical points, such as medical and economical properties. 

" 5th. The completion of a general systematic garden,* arranged according td the 
natural method in the Botanic Garden, to correspond with which there wi[JL be a natural 
medicinal and a natural economical garden. By tnc plan on which these gardens will be 
laid out, the three grand divisions of the vegetable kingdom will be seen at oiyec, and their 
relative numbers and relative importance to the arts and sciences will be also exhibited. In 
contrast with these will be presented a Linnaean garden. 

u My plans go further, for they embrace the laying out of a garden, in which the Flora of 
Bengal Proper will be arranged according to the natural method, on the same plan precisely 
as that of the natural gardens just enumerated ; the whole numbered and referred to in a 
printed catalogue of the plants in the Botanic Gardens, to be supplied at the gardens to all 
who may visit them for the purpose of acquiring information. 

u But they do not end here ; for Government having wisely recognized the value of practical 
instruction, by insisting on the students visiting these gardens, and on their making botanical 
excursions, it becomes the duty of the superintendent not only to see that these gardens 
possess intrinsic means of instruction by possessing systematic gardens, which, since 1817 f 
they have not had, but to provide for those botanical excursiohs by the preparation ot a Flora 
of Lower Bengal, thereby placing in the hands of each student, as well as of those of the 
amateurs of Calcutta, independent means of determining any plant, indigenous to this part of 
India, and consequently of determining its affinities and properties. Such means are ac- 
knowledged to be necessary to the complete organization of a botanical claiss. That great 
teacher, Dr. Lind lev, prepared one expressly for his own class, because all the Floras of 
England were arranged by the artificial method. The same is the case with the Flora 
ludica of Dr. Roxburgh, which is, besides, by the progress of discovery now incomplete ; 
and as the operations of the Medical College extended over India, it would equally become the 
doty of the.suptrinteiident of these gardens to prepare a more general Flora of India, therein 
keeping always in advance of the wants of his class, which would, if he managed properly, 
still consider itself as his class, though no longer confined within the walls of the college. 

It is only by the completion of these things, which would entail pleasant duties, that the 
great desideratum of a set of men well grounded in botany diffused over India can be sup- 
plied; and considering the very deficient state of our knowledge of the vegetable products 
of India, even those which contribute largely to the revenue, and the acknowledged import- 
ance of a full investigation of the medicinal and economical plants of a country,') - 1 can 
imagine few things more likely to be beneficial to the State at present than the dissemina- 
tion of such a set. Each individual would become the investigator of a particular part: 
there would be laid the tzrouud-work of so many Floras of so many districts; their medi- 
cinal and economical products would be. explored, the plants that produced them identified, 
and doubts and difficulties that now encumber botany would cco.se. Moreover, from the 
diffusion of physiological knowledge of botany, its application to horticulture might lead to 
■considerable improvement, among the cultivators of each district. % , 

To ensure so desirable an end, the students, however, inquire to be put in possession ot 
the meaus of carrying on their observations after quitting college. It was with the view ot 
supplying an essential part of these means that I took the liberty of addressing Dewan llam 
-Cornul Sen, on the great advantage that would accrue from substituting microscopes tor the 
gold medals he had so liberally presented for a period of three years. I have the pleasure 
of stating that Dewan Ram Comtil Sen was only prevented from adopting this advice by 
the fafct of the medals having all been struck off. I would venture to suggest that, on the 
part of Government, a microscope f and several volumes of standard works § should be 
presented to the two best students among those who are to receive diplomas, bo tar as my 
own class goes, I have reason for believing that a microscope or books would be preteireu 

to medals. _ . . , . . . , * 

“ On reviewing the whole business of the course, its popularity with the senior students, 

their evident aptitude to the acquisition of this kind of knowledge, and the philosophic 

spirit of some of their remarks, I am urged to express a hope that the Council of Education 
r mav 


t It°fa^rid^°by P thrHnt^ authorities that even in countries such as Great Britain, the 

Floras of which ara well explored, the application of those plants to the arts «>d sciences “> n ^“ 
imperfectly known. How much more necessary, then, investigation lie in India, a country ot such 

ft- fe. — 
In.— » **»* 

to the Natural Families and flora Medico, all purchasable for 9 /. 10 *. 

(20.APP.J , 3*3 
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Appendix N. may be pleased to recommend to Government the attaching of the best student of this year 
— ~ to these Botanic Gardens, principally for the purpose of opetiing a school of instruction in 

application to horticulture and arboriculture for the \lalees and apprentices, and all natives 
anxious to acquire such knowledge. The importance of theoretical knowledge in leading 
directly to the best modes of practice, is now fully acknowledged in Europe ; it still remtfuns 
comparatively unacknowledged in India, and the plan suggested seems to me the best mode 
of supplying it. The amount of information among M alecs is at its lowest <ebb, more 
especially in these gardens, where Ihey have not the same stimulus of pecuniary profit that 
many other Mtilees have; and so long as they possess cnly a most confined amount of 
empirical knowledge, it. will be hopeless to expect to get them to adopt improved plans, 
hopeless to expect ^tensive propagation of any plants but those of the most hardy kind. 
The plan, if found successful, might then be extended to Seharunpore ami Bombay, and, 
subsequently, to all the Government gardens in India, either alone or in conjunction with 
ordinary employment, as the Government might deem proper.” 

79. The lectunes on minor surgery to first- class students have this year extended to four 
months, and were 32 in number. The increase of time allowed to the course, as compared 
with last year, has been occasioned by Mr. Webb’s following up cadi demonstration by 
practical exercises on the part of the students themselves, in order to ensure the greatest 
accuracy and precision in their execution of the several operations and mechanical adapta- 
tions. Mr. Webb has reported his satisfaction with the manner in which these were per- 
formed by the students, and with the knowledge and manual dexterity displayed by them. 

For the military class, a translation into Oordoo has been effected by Mr. Webb of such 
narts of his lectures as more especially concern them. This, it is hoped,* will materially 
assist them in their studies, and in the practice of his instiuctions during the ensuing year.' 

80 . At the recommendation of the College Council, the first annual general examination 
of all the students of the military class, was held in the month of May last. Seven were 
found qualified for admission to the service as native doctors, and the general progress and 
attainments of the remainder ascertained and placed on record. 

Several applications have at various times been made to the college authorities for native 
doctors to takftcli&rge of emigrants to the Mauritius, which in three or four instances only 
they were enabled to comply with ; but as the demand for this class of practitioners lias 
greatly extended, and is likely to become of some importance to the State, the Council ven- 
ture to recommend an extension of the school, sufficient to enable it to meet all the exigen- 
cies that may arise. It is also deemed worthy of suggestion as to whether a body of Ben - 
galee Native Doctors, educated in their own vernacular, might not profitably, and witlt a 
large amount of benefit to their fellow-countrymen, be scattered over the provinces of Ben- 
gal and Orissa — in unhealthy districts, w here the expense of a sub-assistant surgeon could not 
he afforded. I hey could be educated w ithout, much additional expense to the State, and 
would go far to produce confidence in European remedies, and prove of very great service 
in those periodical outbreaks of cholera, fever and other dangerous tropical diseases, which 
occasionally depopulate whole villages, and are always more or less destructive to human 
life. 

81 . The following extract from the Report of the College Council, w ill best exhibit the 
present state and*future prospects of the school : — 

“ Although the state of the school was found on the whole to be satisfactory, the attendance 
of the pupiis to be more regular than during any previous year, and their orderly deport- 
ment, regular habits, and the nearly total absence of riot ami insubordination, deserving of 
the unqualified approbation of the Council, there are many points in which much room for 
improvement exists, and for which the College Council request the sanction of the Council 
of Education, to the remedial measures they beg to propose. 

u The method of instruction adopted by the masters does not appear calculated to commu- 
nicate the greatest amount of’ information to the pupils in the time allowed. Instead of 
lecturing upon the subject dwelt upon, it would be desirable that they should simply leach 
w the various departments of medicine, with which a native doctor is expected, when in the 
service, to be acquainted : and for this purpose the school should be divided into classes, 
according to the relative standing of the pupils, gradually proceed from elementary to prac- 
tical subjects, as in the Medical College. 

u For example, the first-year pupils should be diiected to confine their attention to anatomy, 
and such a simple elementary knowledge of chemistry as will be necessary for understanding 
the nature, properties and modes of preparing the various articles of the Materia Medica, 
which are found in the Pharmacopeia, or used in regimental and civil hospitals. In the 
second year, thf?y should be taught physiology, Materia Medica, and mpre especially prac- 
tical pharmacy and compounding, of which they are at present almost entirely ignorant, 
and w’hich forms one of their most’ important and responsible duties as Native Doctors. 
During the third and fourth years, they should attend the practice of the hospitals, be taught 
medicine and surgery, embracing a general practical acquaintance with their various duties 
w p hen in the services. At present, very fow Native Doctors are sufficiently acquainted with 
these matters to be trusted oil detached field duty to act as efficient field assistants to regi- 
mental surgeon*, or to do any duty not under the immediate control and superintendence of 
an European medical officer, who is more often embarrassed by the ignorance and warn of 
skill of his Native Doctor than assisted by him, a matter of very great consequence in 
Native Corps, where only one medical officer is allowed, whilst in action many urgent cases 

*• • '* ipriay 
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may be brought in requiring immediate attention. The Native Doctor, instead of being a Appendix N. 

mere compounder, as at present, should be capable of affording such assistance; and it is to 

raise his qualifications to the required standard that the College Council venture to suggest 

the changes above mentioned in the method of teaching. From the instructions to be given 

in the various operations of minor surgery, by the Curator of the Museum, the Council 

anticipate that much practical good will result to the school, and are of opinion, as before 

specified, that it should be confined to the senior students, and perhaps a- few of the junior 

lads, who may be considered sufficiently advanced to profit by such lessons. 

“ With respect to the musters, it is deemed advisable that they should be brought more 
immediately under the control and personal supervision of the college authorities — that the 
time and division of their duties should be more clearly defined than at present — that their 
attendance and mode of conducting their duties should be registered and repealed — and 
that, in addition to the monthly visitation of the Council of Education, a member of the 
College Council, selected in rotation for the duty, should constantly visit, inspect, and, in 
communication with the Council, suggest any beneficial changes in the working of the 
system of instruction adopted, or report anything which he may consider worthy of 
observation. 

lt In the late examination, it was elicited that too much of the amount of information exhi- 
bited by die students was the result of mere learning by rote, and much too little acquired 
by practical information with the particular subject. 

41 This was apparent in many instances, of which the following may serve as examples : — 

One lad was able to describe with considerable accuracy almost any bone in the human 
body; but when the bone was placed in his hand, was quite unable to point out its different 
rocesses, articulating surfaces, prominent marks, or indicate to which side of the body it 
elonged. Very many were able to specify the properties, mode of preparation and action 
of various drugs, which they were uuahle to identity when presented to them. In this 
respect they were generally so utterly deficient as to call for the marked displeasure and 
disapprobation of the College Council ; most of them pleaded in excuse that t.hc objects 
had b*:t once or twice been presented to them; and as the specimens of drugs in the college 
are only sufficient for the purposes of the students in the English department, if. was pro- 
posed, if sanctioned by the Council of Education, to obtain an order from Cover) mien t that 
the Medical Board be i^eq nested to furnish from the stores of the Honourable Company’s 
Dispensary a small specimen of every article of the Materia Medica used in the civil and 
regimental hospitals of the Presidency, enclosed in a phial, sealed and labelled, and pre- 
served in the college for the sole use of the students of the secondaiy school, to which they 
may at all times have access, for the purpose ?f becoming familiar with their appearance 
This has since been done. 

u With respect to their knowledge of compounding medicines, and capability of reading 
prescriptions, the College Council regret to be compelled a third time to bring their extreme 
ignorance to the prominent notice of the Council of Education. 

u The dispensary attached to the college is not sufficiently extensive to make them all prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject ; and with a view in some measure to supply the desi- 
deratum, it was proposed that Mr. George Daly, house surgeon and apothecary to the male 
hospital, should be directed to give in IJindoostanee, for which he is quite qualified, a short 
course of practical instruction to these pupils, illustrating his remarks by performing the 
various operations of pharmacy in their presence. 

41 This could not fail to be attended with beneficial results, although it is by no means 
intended that it should supersede the practice of compounding by each student in turn. 

%i With reference to their inability to read prescriptions, the Staff Serjeant, who has at pre- 
sent but little to occupy liis time, might be profitably employed in instructing them for an 
hour, two or three times a week, in learning to read English letters and words, so that when 
acquainted with them they might pass on to a knowledge of the names of various drugs, 
and before their departure from the school, possess sufficient ability to read any prescription 
presented - to them. For this purpose an extended knowledge of English would not be 
necessary, and the information would be hereafter of much use. During the late examina- 
tion, one lad, named Bissessur Sing, was not only able to read prescriptions, but likewise to 
write them in a fair, legible hand, and as no one else in the whole school exhibited the same 
capacity, the College Council recommend that a reward of l(f rupees, or some small prize, 
be presented to him. 

14 In concluding this report, the College Council have only to remark, that the school lias 
become so popular in the service, and the students so satisfied with the arrangements made 
for their comfort and convenience, that, notwithstanding the exercise of a very strict super- 
intendence, on a recenfcccasion, 43 candidates, from various parts of India, some of them 
sons of native officers of high caste and rank, presented themselves as competitors for one 
supernumerary vacancy, of which the monthly stipend is Its. -2. 8. Should the Govern- 
ment, therefore, at any time consider it advisable so to increase the school as to supply 
from it the whole establishment of Native Doctors required for the Bengal Army, there will 
be no difficulty in collecting almost any number of lads of good family and education.’*^ 

Most of the suggestions contained in this report were approved by the Council of Edu- 
cation, sanctioned by Government, and are now being carried into effect. Baboo Modoo- 
soodeu Gooptu has been appointed Superintendent; the school is re -organised, divided into 

* 1 * 1 surgery and pharmacy, and the 

of the improvement contemplated. 

The 


classes, inspected by a monthly visitor, laugnt practical 
pupil* are affording good promise of rcsthsing the prospect 

<20. Arp.). 3 t 4 
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The senior students now, for the first time, dissect, and take quite as much interest in so 
doing as the pupils of the Upper School. 

■?S* 

82. In September last, the Honourable Mr. Bird, Deputy Governor of Bengal, placed 
at the disposal of the Council of Education, a handsome gold medal, to be given to the 
most proficient student in Materia Medica and Therapeutics. This subject was selected on 
account of its great difficulty, extent and importance in the practice of medicine, and with 
u view to encourage among the pupils of the college a scientific knowledge of the remedies 
used in combating diseases, as well as to induce them to sick from the indigenous riches of 
their own country efficient substitutes for the more costly and valuable drugs of>Europe. 

The examination was conducted in the usual manner, and in strict accordance with the 
wishes of the honourable donor, consisting of a written paper, and a practical trial of the 
power possessed by the students of identifying various chemical and medicinal substances, 
one hundred in number. Five candidates presented themselves,* four Native and one Euro- 
pean free pupil, all of them known to be possessed of good "characters, and to have been 
assiduous in their attendance upon the lectures. 

The Examiner (Dr. Mouat) reported that he considered the result to have been satisfac- 
tory in every point of view, both as proving that the Native is capable of competing on equal 
terms with ins European fellow-students, and as exhibiting the ultimate good that may rea- 
sonably be expected from their intimate knowledge o( the nature, properties and* uses of 
medicinal agents. 

The medal was awarded, with some difficulty, to Dinnobundoo Dey; the paper of Dhur- 
modoss Bose being so nearly equal in merit as to have been placed in the second rank, 
mierely on account of its being somewhat inferior in style «md composition. 

S3. The examination for the Itustomjec medal was conducted by Professor Goodeve and 
Mr. O'Sh&uglinessy, and consisted "of a written paper, with the dissection of an important 
surgical region of the body. No student was allowed to contend, who had not acquitted 
himself creditably at the general examination. The candidates were live in number ,+ and the 
palm borne off by Doyal Chund liysach , a third-year student, who was superior in both 
trials; his written replies being the most ample, clear and correct, and in his dissection every 
part clearly displayed, evincing not. only great facility in the use of the scalpel, but a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. Some of the other dissections were goo(^ but all much inferior 
to Doyal Chund’s. 

84. The special Botanical examination for the WuUich medal, was conducted by Professor 
Griffith, who has reported that it consisted of u twelve written questions relating to structural, 
physiological and systematic botany, and the application of the natural system to medical 
botany; nine kinds of plants were presented to them for determination and description of 
their probable medical properties, and seven diagrams of theoretical botany had to be 
explained.” 

The candidates were three in number/!' and the result stated to be decidedly satisfactory. 
Tarrock Chunder Luhoory, a third-vear student, acquitted himself creditably, the answers 
of the two others being very successful. The medal was awarded to Dinnobundoo Dey; hut 
the merit displayed by Dhurmodoss Bose was so great, and his whole course of study so 
promising, as to induce the Examiner to present him with the works of Dr. Lindiey as a 
prize. 

85. In the Museum important improvements have been made, equally conducive to its 
utility and security. Rules have been instituted for its regulation, having for their object to 
render it as efficient as possible for every purpose of practical instruction. 

The additions during the last tuo years derived from the college and other hospitals in 
and around ‘Calcutta, have doubled the number of specimens it contains; those chiefly 
relate to morbid anatomy, of which alone 150 specimens have been added during the last year. 

The Museum is therefore rapidly becoming a most important institution, illustrating, m an 
especial manner, the medical and surgical pathology of India. In order that it may .become 
more universally known as a central depot for whatever is rare or instructive in this depart-* 
incut of science, a catalogue raisoune is now in progress of publication by Mr. Webb, illus- 
trated by original cases. His descriptive account of the greater number of those specimens, 
which have reference to the medical pathology of the Museum, has been submitted to the 
Council of Education, and forwarded by them to the Medical Board, with a view to obtain 
morbid or other specimens from the civil and military hospitals under the control of the 
Board. In the account of this portion of the Museum, the different preparations are com- 
pared together and made hiutually to illustrate each other; whilst the whole of them, as well 
as the cases, are connected together and commented on in a familiar tnd practical munner. 
The work, when completed, will fqrm ft useful manual of practical pathology for the student,, 
and has been conducted by Mr. Webb without any expense to Government. 

8(5. During the past year, the Library has been much frequented by tbp student!# and 
received an addition of nearly (500 volumes, chiefly from the allowance of 70 rupees per men- 

sent# 


• Diunobundu Dey ; Dhurmodoss Bono ; L, W. Lazarus ; Humuiauth Mittcr ; Purmossur Saha. . 
f Doyulchund Bysauk ; Oblioychum Neugec ; llurronath Mittro; Bholanajth Bosu } Taruckchunder 
Lnliory. ft 

t Dinnobundoo Dey ; Dhurmodoss Bose ; Taruck chunder L&hory. 
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sera, which has been spent in procuring the most recent and ftuteemed iyorks in every depart- 
ment of medical science ; and in part from the Medical Board, m . Medical and Physical 
Society, and Baboo Rarngopaul Chose, to all of whom the college has been indebted for 
valuable donations of hooks. ,v* 

In December last, Dew'iin Ram Oomul Sen addressed a communication 'to the Council of 
Education, offering a sum of 1,000 Company’s rupees, to be bestowed us a prize or mdzes fwr 
the best translations from standard English works into Bengalee, upon the subjects of 
Anatomy, Materia Medica, and a populur account ofthe chief diseases to which natives of 
tins country are liable, together with directions for treating them. The communication is at 
present under Consideration. 

r lhc following is a list of the students to whom prizes wore awarded 


1 


NAMES. 


Purmessur Shaha 
Dinnobundoo Dev - 

Ditto - 

Dlmrmodoss Bose 
Doyulcliiind By sack - 
llurronauth Milter - 

.Doynlchund Uysack 
Tnrruck Chunder Lahory - 
Bholuuath Hose 
liuiTonuth Mi the 

Tamer/. Khan - 

Mr. Keane - 4 - 

Mr. Vos - 

Mr. Andrce - 

Mr. K. Lazarus 


of Prizemen, Session ]Hi3 
prizes. 


Gold Modal .. - 

Hon. Mr.tBird's Gold Medal 

Ramcomul Sen’s Gold Medal 
Professors' Prizes 
Rnstomjec Medal 
120 Co.’s Rs., from Dvvarka- 
nauth Fund. 

00 Co.'s Rs., liorn ditto 
00 Co.’s Rs., from ditto - 
50 Co.’s Rs., from ditto 
1st Gold Circlet of Merit 

2d - ditto - - - 

1st Ceylon Prize Silver Medal 
2d Ceylon - ditto - 
Clinical Prize - 
Dresser’s Prize - 


44. 


SLBJKOTS. 


Gene ml profi c icnc y . 
Proficiency in Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 

Botany. 

Botany and Materia Medica, 
Anatomy. 

General proficiency. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

General good conduct, and re- 
gularity of attendance. 

- - ditto. 

General proficiency. 

- - ditto. 

Best Clinical Clerk, 

Best Surgeon’s Dresser. 


87. In Janiuuy last, an examination was held by the Secretary to the Council of Educa- 
tion, of candidates for admission to the stipendiary and free classes of the Medical College, 
for tin* purpose of filling up all vacancies in the former, and of affording the benefits of a 
complete medical education to as many of the latter as chose to avail themselves of the 
privilege. 

Forty candidates presented themselves, and of these ten only were found qualified and 
recommended for admission. In consequence of this, and on account of the standard of age 
heretofore fixed being .considered too limited to procure candidates possessed of the requisite 
qualifications, the Council of Education resolved that, in future, applicants for admission 
shall be received from the ages of 10 — 20, instead of 15 — 18 as before. 

A second examination was then held by Dr. Mount, occupying two days, at which 
17 competitors attended, of whom five were selected, and the remainder rejected as incom- 
petent. ■ 

From the North-West Provinces two pupils have been sent down to study in the college asr 
Robertson Scholars, upon the stipend fixed in the regulations upon the subject ; one of them, 
named Kliyratee Khan, from Futtvgurh* a Mahomedan, 1 i) years of age, whose qualifications* 
being considerably below the standard, has been allowed to study for one year in Dr. Duff’s 
school to qualify himself, and should he at the end of that time be still found deficient, he 
will forfeit the Scholarship, and be returned to the place from which he came. 

Another lad from Loodeanah, a native of Hyderabad, aged 17, lias also bevn admitted, 
and permitted to study for the same length of time in Dr. Duff's school ; he is an active, 
intelligent, industrious lad, and very nearly qualified for admission at present. 

The two remaining vacancies will, it is anticipated, be filled up by pupils of the Agra 
College. ’*'■ 

88. The Honourable Mr. Cameron, President of the Council of Education, has announced 
his intention of presenting, during his stay in India^aii annual prize of a capital case of' 
lnstmments to the most proficient pupil from Ceylon in each general examination; the same 
to be decided ancLspecmlly reported by tho College Council. 

Four new pupils ’from Ceylon, arrived on the I8th of April 18 J4 for the purpose of study- 
ing in the college, and have been accommodated with quarters in ihc building specially 
designed for them within the college compound. 

The period of four years heretofore allowed for all pupils to qualify themselves for admis- 
sion to the service of Government us Sub-Assistant Surgeons, or for obtaining the college 
certificate of qualification, having been deemed too limited to admit of their acquiring the 
requisite amount of practical knowledge for independent practice, it was recommended by the 
(20, Apr.) 3L‘ Council 
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Council of Education to be increased to five complete sessions, which has been ordered by 
Government to be carried into effect fiom the next annual examination. y 

During the latter part of the past session, on account of the prevalence and fatality of 
small pox, temporary hospitals were established by Government, in which the duties were 
performed by passed students of the college, under the superintendence of European medi- 
cal officers. 

89. In Appendix (E.) to this Report are contained the annual returns of the cases treated 
in the various hospitals attached to the college, exhibiting the practical means of instruc- 
tions afforded to the pupils, which the .College Council regret are not sufficiently extended 
for the growing wants of the institution, clinical instruction on an extended scale bemo- 
an object 8f the greatest importance in evety school of medicine, and more so in this 
country, if possible, than in Europe. A correspondence has taken place with the President 
of the Fever Hospital committee upon the subject of expending their funds in establishing 
a central Fever Hospital in connection with the college, which it is hoped may terminate in 
the attainment of so very desirable an object, as it will not only be of the greatest service 
to the native community in epidemic outbreaks of diseases, but afford a valuable extension 
of the clinical means at'the disposal of the professors for the instruction of their pupils. 

no. The following Reports of the Government Dispensaries have been received from the 
Medical Board, and contain an abstract of the case# treated in those institutions 'during the 
last six months of 1843. Detailed Reports have already been published by Government in 
a separate form. 

Bowakipore. 

Dr. Strong - - - - - Superintendent. 

Callachund Day ----- Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients. — Remained, none; admitted since, 11 ; cured, 11. 

Out. Patients. — Remained, 111; since treated, 2,828; cured, 2,084; relieved, 648; no 
better, and incurable, 5; ceased to attend, 190 ; died, 2; remaining, 101. Several surgical 
operations, mostly of a simple nature, were all successfully performed by the native medical 
officer, amounting in ail to 33 in number; these were cataracts, excision of tumours, &c. 

* 

MoollSHEDAIIAD. 

* 

Dr. Kean ------ Superintendent. 

-Punchannun Sreemony - - - - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients. — Remained, 2 ; admitted, 73 ; cured, 20 ; relieved, 1 ; absconded, 9 ; 
died, 37 ; remaining, 2. 

Out Patients . — Remained, 74; since treated, 3099 ; cured, !,975; relieved, 729 ; ceased 
to attend, 437; died, 1 ; remaining, 31. A branch dispensary, situated in a popular part 
of the town, has been temporarily set on foot by the Superintendent, and it remains to be 
seen whether it will prove useful. The plan and. estimate of a permanent subsidiary dis- 
pensary will shortly be laid before the Government. 

Poorer. 

‘ Dr. Cumberland ----- Superintendent. * 

Neel Money Dutt ----- Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Jlonse Patients. — Remained, 49; admitted, 159; cured, 09 ; absconded, 19; died, 73; 
remaining, 47. 

Out Patients. — Remained, 45 ; treated since, 493 ; cured, 361 ; ceased to attend, 144; 
died, one: nothing more of sufficient interest deserving of remark in the report of this 
Dispensary. The deaths were chiefly from bowel complaints of long standing. 

Chittagong. 

J)r. Duncan - - - - • - Superintendent. 

Rajkristo Chatterjee - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients.— Remained, 0; admitted, 33 ; cured, 21 ; relieved, 6; absconded, 2; 
died, <! : remaining, 5. 

Out Patients. — Remained, 1 38 ; treated, 2,509 ; cured, 1,110; relieved, 1,000 ; incurable, 
and no better, 37 ; ceafced to attend, 403 ; died, 3 ; remained, 88. 


. Dacca. 

Dr. Taylor - - - - - - Superintendent; 

Nobinchuuder Paul - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients.— -Remained, 9; admitted, 54; cured, 20; relieved, 24 ; died, 13; re- 


maining. none. 

Out Patients. — Remained, 40 ; admitted, 2,809 ; cured, $#435; relieved, 141 ; no better, 
and incurable, 41 ; absconded, 246 ; died, 28; remaining, 25. . ■ 

A good number of surgical operations were neatly and successfully performed by the Sub- 

Assistant. Surgeon. ’ . _ 

. ■ Patna 
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Patna. Append!* N. 

Dr. Davis ------ Superintendent. 

Ramessor Awostie ----- Sub -Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients . — Remained, 8 ; admitted, 22 ; cured, 21 ; died, 1 ; remaining, 8. 

Out Patients . — Remained, 243 ; treated since, 3,892 ; cured, 3,472 ; relieved, 201 ; 
incurable, and no better, 14 ; ceased to attend, 140 ; died, 24 ; remaining, 278. 

A goodly number of surgical operations had been performed; those of the eye have 
induced a better class of people to throw aside their prejudices, and they are now found to 
resort pretty generally, and with confidence? to the dispensary. The new building to be 
occupied by this charity is reported to be in a great state of forwardness, and will, in all 
probability, be ready lor occupation very shortly ; it is placed in a convenient afid com- 
manding situation. 


Benares. 

Dr. Butter - - - Superintendent. 

Issurchunder Gunnoolee Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients, — Remained, 14 ; admitted, 134; cured, 121; incurable, 2; died, 5. 

Out Patients,-— Remained, 57 ; admitted, 8,155; cured, 5,375 ; relieved, 354; incurable, 
and no better, 183; absconded, 2,174; died, 35 ; remaining, 91. 

A few minor surgical operations, one or two of an important character, were undertaken 
by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, and cleverly performed. The surgical cases generally were 
very similar at the several dispensaries, varying only in numbers. 

Allahabad. 

Dr. Marshall ? - Superintendent. 

J ad ub Chundcr Dharah - - Sub-Assistaut Surgeon. 

Remained, 113; admitted, 3,319; cured, 2,357; relieved, 719; incurable, and.no better, 
47 ; ubs- corn! ed, 228 ; died, 25; remaining, 26; of the whole number treated, 96 were house 
patients. The same remarks apply to this dispensary. The limit but to eight beds, or that 
number of cases as house patients, is considered prejudicial to the welfare of ihe natives, 
and ought to be increased to double that number; not only for the resident sick poor, but 
for the benefit of pilgrims, who resort for religious purposes from every quarter of Hindoos tan 
to Allahabad. 


Cawnporb. 

Dr. Wood - - Superintendent. 

Ramuarain Doss - Sub- Assistant Surgeon. 

IJ^Ou&e Patients . — Remained, 16; admitted, 150; cured, 90; relieved, 9; absconded, 12 ; 
died, 41 ; remaining, 14. 

OutPatients.— Remained, 46; admitted, 2, J 51 ; cured, 2,008 ; relieved, 19 ; absconded, 
124; remaining, 40 ; surgical operations as at other dispensaries. 

A case of stone in the bladder was operated on by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon successfully. 
The stone was madfe over to the College Museum. 


Fuhbuckaiiad. 

Dr. Hunter ------ Superintendent. 

Sadoochurn Mullick - - - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Remained, 85; treated since, 1,678; cured, 1,104; relieved, 381; absconded, 212;. 
remaining, 63. In a short time a building will be erected for the reception of in-door 
petients. 


Agra. 

Dr. Shaw - Superintendent. 

Samachurn Sett Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients^— Remained, 4; admitted, 29; cured, 18; relieved, 3 ; incurable, and no- 
better, 3 ; died, 7 ; remaining, 2. 

Out Patients . — Remained, 64 ; admitted, 2,863 ; relieved, 2,861 ; remaining, 54. Ampu- 
tation ot a limb by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon ; other minor operations likewise by him. 
This dispensary, as* others, continues to work satisfactorily ; there is also a branch dispen- 
sary which has not worked so favourably as in former half years. 

(20. A#p.) 3 u 2 


Mutura 
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* * 

Apptadi* Hi Mutiira. 

Dr. M'Rae ------ Superintendent. 

Mohesch under Nun - Sub- Assistant Surgeon* 

House Patients . — Remained, 8; admitted, 79; cured, 55; relieved, 5 ; no better, l; 
absconded, 9; died, 13 ; remaining, 4. 

Out Patients . — Remained, 44 ; admitted, 2,325 ; cured, 2,028 ; relieved, 200 ; no better, 3 ; 
absconded, 9 ; died, 4 ; remaining, 05. " 

Surgical operations ; three cases of lithotomy by Sub-Assistant Surgeon ; calculi made 
over to the College Museum. 

Barieij.y. * 

Dr. Balfour ------ Superintendent. 

Joydub Chumlcr ----- Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients. — Remained, 0; admitted, 48; cured, 31; relieved, 5; absconded, 0; 
died, 5 ; remaining, 7. 

Out Patients. — Remained, 153; admitted, 5,799; cured, 3,105; relieved, 1,189 ; in- 
curable, 1; absconded, 1,180; died, 32; remaining, 145; lithotomy, cataracts, Sec., in' 
the surgical way. * 

Dkliji* 

Dr. Ross ------ Superintendent. 

Chinum Loll ------ Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients . — Remained, 4; admitted, 77; cured, 00; relieved, 1; absconded, 0 ; 
died, 4. 

Out Patients.-- Remained, 02; since treated, 2,917; cured, 2,525; relieved, 372 ; ceased 
to attend, 45 ; no death. 

A considerable number of sick above that in the previous half year have received relief. 
Ten operations for the removal of stone in the bladder performed by the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon successfully, who is likely, from the number off-such cases that yearly present Utcui- 
, -elves at the dispensary,. to become in time a very expert lithotomist. t An apprentice educated 

at this institution has lately been raised to the grade of native doctor^ a further proof of the 
ii-ofuln jss'of these institutions. 

MoRAi>AiiAn. 

Dr. Thomson - - - - Superintendent. 

Tuna Clmnd Pyne - Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients. — Remained, J4; admitted, 101; cured, 83; relieved, 12; absconded, 
J] ; died, 9 ; remaining, 12. 

Out Patients.— Remained, 73 ; admitted, 2,353; cured, 2,579; relieved, (52 ; absconded, 
H5. Nothing; of further importance worthy remark. The arrival of a Sub-Assistant. Surgeon 
at Monululv.ul has caused an increase of applicants for relief ; he is reported to be an able 
and industrious se rvant of the Government. 

■f 

Jl'BBULPORK. 


Dr. Griffith - - - - Superintendent. 

Sama Chum Dutt ----- Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

House Patients. — Remained, 0 ; admitted, 78; cured, 53; relieved, 4; incurable, and no 
better, 3 ; absconded, 2 ; died, 14. 

Out Patients. — Remained, 8G ; treated since, 2,3(50 ; cured, 1,594; relieved, 307; no 
better, and incurable, 19 ; ceased to attend, i(5; died, 9. Certain minor and other important 
surgical operations have been performed by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon. Nothing of further 
interest in this report: the Sub- Assistant Surgeon is an active and careful man, and lus 
abilities are of first rate order, which remark applies equally to the rest. 

In Appendix (l\) are contained statements of the conduct and character of the various 
pupils educated in both departments of the college, who have been transferred to the public 
service. To the. -e documents the Council have much pleasure iri referring, as exhibiting so 
very satis fat: lory wild indisputable a proof of the good characters and superior qualifications 
of the pupils brought up in the Calcutta Medical College. * 

91. The Honourable W. W. Bird was present at the distribution of diplomas and prize?, 
and delivered tlu j following speech : — 

“ It was my earnest hope that the 'Governor-general would have presided at this meeting. 
Knowing as I do the deep interest which he takes in the institution, and his desire to see 
its beneficial effects extended to the utmost degree throughout the country, l deeply regret 
that he is not hero public! v u» declare the same, and to infuse into our proceedings that 

vigour which characterizes all his undertakings. Matters, however, of the highest im- 
portance have rendered his absence unavoidable ; but you may depend upon it, that, whether 
present or absent, the Medical College wifi always find in his Lordship one of its most 
effectual supporters, so long as it holds out the promise of continuing, what it has ^ow 
become, a blessing to the country at large. 
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“ In his Lordship’s absence, it has once more fallen to my lot to have to preside at these 
anniversaries, and to remark upon the peculiar circumstances bv which the operations of the 
preceding year have been distinguished. On the present occasion the results are very satis- 
factory, and highly creditable to the talent and perseverance of the Native student, who has 
been found capable of competing successfully even with the European. Great progress has 
been made, under the able superintendence of Mr. Griffith, in the study of botany, a 
knowledge of which is so necessary to the medical practitioner, while there has been no 
.* falling off in other attainments. Jt is true that the number of students declared qualified 
for the public service is fewer than last year; but this may be accounted for by the 
absence of students from Ceylon ; and however desirable it mav he to qualify as many 
as possible, it would be a great mistake ty pass any one without the requisite qualifi- 
cations. It the examiners consult the interests of Government, the reputation of the 
institution, and the welfare of the community, they will never pass a single KlqjJcnt who 
is not equal to discharge! in the fullest degree the duties which will devolve on him. 

“ i ain happy, however, to be able to sav, that, as far as experience lias yet gone, 
the Sub- Assistant Surgeons continue to bear the highest character, and that they are 
eagerly sought after in every department of the service. You have already seen, in the 
published Report of '1842, how highly they are spoken of as useful practitioners, and 
hoiv extensively the dispensaries in .which they have been generally employed, are gaining 
the confidence of tl:e native ronnminity. Blit the report of the first half-year of '1H4» has 
just been put into my hand, and shows, in a manner which leaves not the slightest doubt of 
the fact, the increasing utility of these institutions, the progressive advancement in pro- 
fessional knowledge oi the Sub- Assistant Surgeons in charge. of them, and the facility 
which they have attained in the expression of their sentiments in the English language. 
It also shows that thousands of natives in various districts have been cured by these 
medical officers, that skilful and difficult operations have been performed by them, and 
that, they have berm discharging their arduous duties in a manner which merits the highest 
a p| Jobation of Govoi mneiit and the gratitude of the people. This report I strongly 
recommend to the attentive, consideration .of those who feel an interest in the progress of 
medical science ic_ this country. Uonu; parts of it contain very curious informal ion of a 
pr:!cs-*u--iial nature, and of the habits of the people, which rolled $ the highest credit on all 
•the Sub-Assistant Surgeons concerned, especially on Callaelumd Doy, ufthc Hhowunipore 
Ubpcnsary ; Kssur ClniYid Gungoly, of the Benares Hospital and Dispensary ; and Jadub 
Gimr.der Dhara, of the Allahabad Dispensary- From the report of the Agra Dispensary 
it appears, so much are the Sub- Assistant. Surgeons rising in general estimation, that they 
are consulted, not only bv the more respectable Natives, but bv Europeans. 

- Ha ving drawn your attention to these most interesting and valuable rcpoits from 
the native practitioners, formerly educated at this institution, it only remains for me to 
say to die students now about to leave college, gu and do likewise; go and do your duty 
in that, state of life in which it hath pleased God to call you; go and reflect credit on 
the iustimtion in which you have been brought up; go and gain the confidence of the 
native community. And to you whose turn of study is yet incomplete, let me say, make 
the most of your time ; endeavour to qualify yourselves for pursuing' the same creditable 
course, so that on future occasions the public authorities who will haui in this place to 
perform the duty which I am now discharging, may bo able in like manner to record your 
liaises on the list of those who are rising to professional eminence, and w ho are the chosen 
instruments in the hands of a humane and paternal Government, for dispensing amongst 
its subjects benefits of the highest value, which, with the blessing of Providence, are calcu- 
lated in the greatest degree to promote the welfare and happiness of every part of the country 
to which they may be extended.” 


92. COLLEGE OF HADJI MOHAMMAD MOILSIN, AT HOOGHLY— 7th Year. 


Under the. immediate Superintendence of tlie Council of Education. 


Establishment on the noth April 1844. 


.English Department : 


J. Sutherland, F*sq. - 
>■ L. Clint, Esq. --- 

M. Roch fort, Esq. - 
Baboo Essencliunder Banorjee* 
Mr. J. G. Bean land 
Mr A. Ure - - 

Baboo Sliamlall Shome - 

Mr. T. W. Clermont 


Principal. 

Professor. 

Head Master, U. S. 
ml Master (now acting 2d). 

4 ill ditto (now acting ad). 

5 ill ditto (now acting Master of 4 ill Class, Sec. A.) 
MagLer of 3d Class, See. A. L S. (now acting 
Master of 4th Class, Sec. B. U.S.) 

Head Master L. S. (1st Class, Sec. A.) 

Baboo 


* These acting appointments arc consequent on Mr. Kelly, die Second Masters absence— two years sick 
leave froirf April Itua—saactioncd, together with the temporary promotions, in Council a Letter, No, IN), 
dated 7tli March 1843. 
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Baboo Madhubchunder Dutt - 

Moheschunder Banorjee 

Srenauth Dutt 

— Bolloram Biss was 

Mouluvee Attawur Rulimati 

Baboo Samachurn Mookerjee - 

Banec madub Banorjee - 

Kristochunder Shah 

Kristomohun Sing 

Mr. J. Vogel - 
Mr. L. P. Vernieiix 


Baboo KunjoobeharryChakrobutty, Assistant Librarian. 

Muhammadan Department : 


Master of 2d Class, Sec, B. (now acting Master 
of 1st Class, Sec. B.) 

Master of 2d Class, Sec. A. 

Master of 3d Class, Sec. B.(now acting as Master 
of 2d Class, Sec. B.) 

Master of 4t.h Class, Sec. A. (now acting as 
Master of 3d Class, Sec. A.) 

Master of 3d Class, Sec. C. (now acting as 
Master of 3d Class, Sec. B.) 

Master of 4th Class, Sec. B. (now acting as 
Master of 3d Class, Sec. C.) 

Master* of 1st Class, Sec. B. (now acting as 
Master of 4th Class, Sec. A.) 

Master of 4th Class, Sec. B. 

ditto ditto C. 

Writing Master. 

Drawing Master and Librarian. 


Mouluvee Mohammad Akber Shah - 

— Meer Mohammad ------ 

Khadim liossein - 

Munsur Ahmud - 

Ghokuu Mukdhoom - 

Mohanuiiud Mustaqim •- 

— Ruinzan Alice - - - - - 

Furrghut Alice - - 

Mohammad Taqi - - - - - 

Tolutfuff Hossein - 

Baboo Itamtarrack ltoy - 
Mouluvee Nusscer Ooddecn - 

Besharut Oollali - 

Mohammad Moddesser - 

Abdul Ali ------- 

Mirza Mobarack Ali ----- - 

Bengalee Department : 

Obhoyachurn Turkopunchanun - 
Gobindclmnder S$rnmojnee - - , - - ■ 

Bhuggobanchunder Bisarad - 
Kasseenautli Turkobhooshun - 
Htirrochunder Turkobagish - 
Gobindclmnder Bisarad - 
Gopaulchunder Beedyaneedhee - 
Juggoinoliun Chowdhoory - 

Ramclmndcr Mishro ------ 


Head Mouluvee (Sunee). 

Ditto (Sheeah). 

2d Mouluvee. 

3d ditto. 

4t.h ditto. 

1st ditto L. S. 

2d ditto, Sec. A. 

Ditto, Section B. 

3d ditto, Section A. 

Ditto, Section B. 

Teacher of Govt. Regulations. 
4 tli Mouluvee, Section A" 
Ditto, Section B. 

Ditto, Section C. 
Librarian. 

Drawing and \V r riting Master. 

Superintending Pundit. 

Head Pundit, IJ. S. 

2d ditto. 

Head Pundit, L. S. 

2d ditto. 

3d ditto. 

4th ditto. 

1st Arithmetic Teacher. 

2d ditto, ditto. 


Hooghlv Brakcii School. Establishment on the 30th April 1844. 


English Department : 


Baboo Khettermohun Chutterjee* 

— — Pearychum Sirkar - 

— Srenauth Banorjee - 

— — G iris fichu nder Ghose 
■ — Prosonochuuder Sirkar + - 


Second Master, now Head Master. 
2d Master. 

3d ditto. 

Master of 4th Class, Section A. 
Ditto Section B. 


Oriental Department : 


Mouluvee Asud Ali - 

— I smut Oollah 

Sere ram Scromonee - 
Srenauth - 
Hullodhur Surma 


Head Mouluvee. 

2d ditto. 

Head Pundit. 

2d ditto. 

Arithmetic Teacher. 


Hooghly Infant School. Establishment on the 30th April 1844. 


Mr. T. M. Gomess 


Nobocoomnr Gnpto 


English Department; 


- Head Master. 


Bengalee Department ; 


- Pundit. 


Sb&tapore 


* Baboo Vorbmty Churn, the late Head Master, died on 1 1th November 1843. 

+ Baboo Bbuggobuttych u m Mullick, the former Junior Master, transferred to the SupernumeTaiy Class at 
college, on 1st August 1843. 
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Sektapore Branch School. Establishment on the 30th April 1S44. 

English Department : 

Baboo Srenauth Somadar - Head Master. 

Bhobaneechurn Mullik - - - - 2d ditto. 

Bengalee Department : 

Neersinghodeb Seromonee ----- Head Pundit. 

Nundcooniar Banorjce ----- 2d ditto. 

Ummorporf. P Horatio nal Sciiool. Establishment on the 30th April 18,44. 

English Department : 

Baboo Pearymohun Banorjce - - - - Head Master. 

Khettennohun Banorjce - - - - 2d ditto, 

Bengalee Department : 

Kaylashch Bidvaneedhde ----- Pundit. 

The proceedings of the past year are arranged, us usual, under the heads, Number and 
Discipline of the College, Progress of Study, &c., and more in detail m the documents 
appended to the Report! 


93. The following is the Return of the Number of Admissions and Withdrawals, and 
Daily Average Attendance since the 1st May 1843, the Grand Total on the Rolls at that 
Date, and on the 1st May 


5k 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Christians. 

Mahoin- 

medans. 

Hindoos. 

Total. 

184.1. 

1844. 

College: ■ 







! 

\ 

Number of admissions - 

- 

• 


0 

2 

187 

■ 

Ditto, of dismissals 

- 

- 


o 

5 

72 

\ 

Ditto, of withdrawals 

- 

. 


0 

4 

40 

i 

Ditto on the Rolls, ending 1st Mav 

1843 

. 


12 

IS 

342 

572 ' ! 

Ditto, ditto 1st May 1841 

- 



10 

11 

Oil 

- - 

(132 

Daily average attendance 485J. 







! 

Branch School ; 







i 

i 

i 

Number of admissions - - ' 

- t 



l 

1 

53 

i 

i 

Ditto, of dismissals - 

- 



2 

1 

11 

| 

Ditto, of withdrawals 

- 


- 

- 

1 

29 


Ditto, of promotions 

- 


- 

- 

- 

11 



Ditto on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1343 



3 


242 

250 


Ditto, ditto 1st May 1844 

* 



4 

,2 

24 4 

- 

250 

Daily average attendance 2001. 









Infant School: 









Number of admissions - 

- 


- 

- 

* 

24 



Ditto, of dismissals - 

- 

. 


1 

- 

4 



Ditto, of withdrawals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

19 



Ditto, of promotions - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7 



Ditto, on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1813 

- 


2 

2 

44 

.4$ 


Ditto, di\to 1st May J8-14 

- 

- 


1 

i ! 

38 


40 

Daily average attendance 30. 









Sect a pare School : 









Number of admissions - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 


Ditto, of dismissals - 

- 

- 


1 

- 

ar> 


Ditto, of withdrawals 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 


Ditto on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1843 

- ; 


1 

7 

134 

135 

Ditto, ditto 1st Mav 1844 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 00 

” 

10U 

Daily average attendance SO J. 








Umorpote. School: 








Number of admissions - - ■* - 

- 

- 



- 

4S 

! 

Ditto, of dismissal* - 

- 

- 



- 

10 


Ditto, of withdrawals - - 

- 

* 


i 

- 

44 

. 

Ditto, of promotions 

- 

- ; 


. | 

i 

* 

. 

Ditto on the Rolls, ending 1st May 1843 

- 



i 

120 1 

120 

Ditto, ditto 1st May 1844 

- 

- 

m 


! - 

102 

102 

Daily average attendance 82. 






i 

: 

Grand Total on the Rolls, on 1st May 1843 



20 

23 

1,082 j 

1,123 ; 

Ditto, ditto on*lKt Mav 1844 

- 



rr> 

14 

1,095 | 

- - ; 

1,131 

Ditto, of the daily average attendance 884 J. 

\ 

4 

1 

! _j 

I 

i 

j 


These returns exhibit a decrease of one in the grand total on the rolls on the 1st May 
1843 as compared with 1st May 1844. 
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Appendix N. In the English Detriment of the College the returns show an iuci^ttso of no less than. 

(50 during the year, the. greater part of which augmentation has taken place since July 
last. 

The maximum number for tho Branch School has, since. 1843, been considered 250, that 
being all the portion of the building assigned to the English Department of this school can 
conveniently contain, the excess having been accommodated in a close and inconvenient 
out-house. The reduced number has been fully kept up without difficulty. 

The applications for admission every month are as numerous as ever ; out the strict limi- 
tation of age, and the rules as to admission into the higher classes, compel us to reject many 
candidates. ' 


Order and Diwipliuc . 


94. The order and general discipline of the Classes, though favourably reposed on last 
year, have since improved, The attendance, which had not been quite satisfactory during 
the year IS 43, lias been much better since in the college. In the Branch School it lias 
always been good. In the Sectaporc and Utimrpore Schools there has not been so much 
regularity. The rolls of each ela*s of the College and Branch Schools are submitted to the 
Principal every month, and those who have been very irregular, are struck off. As they 
cannot be re-admitted without the sanction of the Council, which is not given without good 
cause, the dread of forfeiting their education has a most salutary effect in checking irre- 1 
gularity ; and, in the whole college, the number reported irregular in any one month does 
not exceed eight or ten.*. In tiie. Branch School some three or four. 


Annual Kxamina- 95. The annual examination of the Senior Department of the college was conducted, le 
tiona. usual, by the establishment, except as to the first class, which is taught, in its two sections, 

by the Professor of Mathematics, the Head Master and the Principal. The whole of this 
class competes for Senior Scholarships, The Kxamiuers of the other classes of the Senior 
Department, were the Professor of Mathematics and the Principal. The Junior*. depart- 
ment was examined by the 11 tad Masters of the two departments, Messrs. Kochfort and 
Clermont, and other instructors, whose names arc attached to the respective examination 
papers. The first class of the Branch School by the Professor of Mathematics ami the 
Principal, the other classes by the head and other masters of th$ . college. The Infant-School 
was examined by the Principal. The Sectaporc School by Baboo Moheschunder Bagiorjec, 
second Master of the Junior Department. The IJniorport* School by Mr. Bean lurid, the 
third Muster of the Senior Department. The Bengalee examinations* were conducted by the 
Superintending and Senior Pundits. The detailed annual examinations commenced on the 
11th of June, and ended on the fcth July 1813. The half-yearly general examinations 
commenced on the 9th and ended on the 23d of December. 


90. The results of the detailed examinations of July are shown in the examination papers, 
and, on a review of the whole, may be considered satisfactory, although there are, as will 
generally be expected in so large an establishment, sftime exceptions to the remark. Liven as 
to these exceptions of some classes, however, it is satisfactory to find, that the half-yearly 
examination in the latter end of December last, exhibited a marked improvement. 

Law Lectures 97. The Advocate-general having been so liberal as to give his permission, the .students 

of the first class of the college iHgularl v attended that gentleman's lectures, commenced in 
November last, the Government having authorized the disbursement of the charge of boat- 
hire for this purpose. As the lectures took place on Saturday, and Friilay is a half holiday 
at this college, the students attending the Law Lectures lost by going down only one day of 
their -regular studies, which was more than compensated bv the valuable instruction they 
received in a most important branch of knowledge. > 


College — English 
Studies. 


Supcnuuneiary 98. In AprH 1843, the Principal proposed to establish a supernumerary class, to occupy u 

Class. vacant room in the Junior Department.. The Council declined to incur the expence of 40 

rupees a month for an additional master, but gave their sanction to the establishment of the 
class if it could be made to pay its expenses. It was doubted at first whether a sufficient 
number of paying candidates to meet the charge would offer themselves, but on the 1st 
August the class was opened with 32 young boys, paying altogether the sum of 3d rupees. 
It lias since had as many as 50, reduced on the 3 1st December last to 45 by promotions, and 
has subsequently been increased to 60, the number now on the records. Baboo Bhujgo 
buitychni Mullick, formerly a student of the college, and lately a Junior Master of the 
Branch School, was appointed to the Supernumerary Glass, and receives as salary the 
amount of the charges for education levied thereiu. The class thus pays itself, and is no 

charge to Government, except for the use of elementary books. 

*¥ ' 

A&eumeoc Students. The Assamese students referred to in the last Report, having been found to make no 

progress, and being, in consequence of their advanced age, not likely to be qualified in. time 
* to admit of their being entered at the Medical College as intended, were ordered to be sent 
back to Assam, and took their departure in September last. 

Branch &'hool. 100. Before the usual report of progress under this department is entered ou, »t is our 

painful duty to record the melancholy event of the death of Baboo Paibjj^tycburn 8irciir> 
which occurred on tFie 11th November last. lie was for upwards of six years^at tlie head ol 
this school, and discharged the duties of his situation with great ability: and ;-.i*^WGrtigahln 
zenl. By his death the education service has lost a valuable in^wtol^^The Council 
expressed their great regret for this sad occurrence, and their high sense of late Babo> * 

‘ ' ■ service^ 
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services, in a letter, the contents of which were communicated by their desire to his widow 
and relatives. 

Last year, although the general result of the examination was favourable, the first class 
was far from having satisfied the Examiners. At the detailed annual examination of July 
last a marked improvement was exhibited, and especially in the important studies of 
Geography and Arithmetic, lhis favourable result is in pait owing to the number ami 
nature of their studies having been brought more within the range of their time and capa- 
city, but chiefly to the exertions of the late Head Master, Baboo Parbuttvchurn Sircar. The 
other classes are, with one exception, improved ; and the general discipline of the school 
reflects great credit on the deceased, who hud well deserved the praise bestowed on him in 
the Examiners report, for the systematic ne.ituL-ss and order of his class rolls, registers, copy 
books, and of every record of the Institution under his control. 

101. A considerable improvement has taken place in this institution, and though there has 
been no increase of the number on the rolls, the attendance and general discipline of the 
school are very creditable to the Head Master, Mr. Gomess, whose system appears lo be 
good, and whose rolls and records exhibit great neatness and order. 

An appeal has been made to the Council by numerous inhabitants of Chinsurah, to have 
the Infant School removed to that place near the college, the neighbourhood being much 
more popul6us. To this change the inhabitants of Ilooghly are naturally opposed; and on 
this account the Council have abstained from interference ; but there can he no doubt that 
the school would have many more students at Chinsurah, although as none arc now per- 
mitted to enter after they are five years old, it is possible that none would come from any 
considerable distance. 

102. Although the Examiner's report of the annual examination in June was, on the 
whole, favourable, the school does not appear to be going on so well as it might be expected 
to do, and this may be in part ascribed to the absurd manner in which the classes were 
arranged. 

This had previously been pointed out by the Principal, and was rectified soon after the 
July Examination. Since then it will he seen by the present returns, the number on the rolls 
has considerably fallen off, so that there is still less reason than there was before for any 
complaint of want of sufficient instructors. The general half-yearly examination of Decem- 
ber last, does not, however, show any improvement ; but it is right to observe, that the 
attendance has fallen off much lately, owing to the prevalence of cholera in the neighbour- 
hood. Out of 102 on the rolls, only 75 were present at the last examination. 

The general result of the annual examination of July was favourable, though there 
are some exceptions, and the same remark applies to the half-yearly examination in the past 
month. In the junior classes there are a number of boys far too old to succeed in English, 
and Mr. Beanland, the Examiner, suggests that these should he consigned to the Putsala, 
attached to the school, and that some support in Bengalee books should be given to the 
former institution, the students in which do not seek to acquire English. In the annual 
icport of July an apprehension was expressed, that the Umorpore School would be given up, 
but the liberal proprietor, Baboo Kallykincur Pan lit, continued it entirely at his own 
expense, with exception to the trifling aid aflbrded him by Government for the purchase of 
hooks up to the date of his death in December last. It was then found that his estate was 
bankrupt, and that there wore no fund* to carry it on. The Head Master, Baboo Peary- 
niohun Banorjee, however, carried on the school for some time at his own risk, and without 
pay, and the second Master is now trying to keep it together on a reduced scale, and con- 
templates ail application to the Council to continue to him the former monthly allowance of 
20 rupees for books. The Head Master has left the school to seek employment, and the 
Pundit has been appointed, at the Principal’s recommendation, to the Baulia Government 
School. 

104. In this branch of study the examination papers of the various classes show a most 
satisfactory progress, which reflects great credit on the Superintending Pundit and his sub- 
ordinates, and on the students. With a view to encourage the attention of the latter to 
this important study, the promotions of ihose who were found deficient in this department 
of knowledge, have, during the past year, been stopped, which lias had a good effect in 
stimulating their application. 

105. The Committee of Masters referred to in the last Annual Report, have completed 
jhe labour of revising the rates of charge throughout the institution, and the result is an 
increase on the average of last year, of Rsu 31). 6. 8. 

In the Branch School the average amount of the monthly collections for the past, 
compared with that of the present year, shows an increase of Jis. It). 9. 4. 

In the Seetapore School the average monthly collections, out of 100 students, are only 
17. 11. 8. 

The Committee’s duties are now chiefly confined to cases of appeal, and to regulating the 
totes of newly admitted students. Mr. Clermont, the Head Master of the Junior Depart- 
ment, is now President of the Committee, instead of Mr, Rochford, who has been relieved 
from this extra duty. 

In connexion w ith the subject, the last Rt port suggested the propriety of fixing the number 
j>f those educated gratuitously, as is done in the Hindoo College. There are now on the free 
list of the Colleua 2(50. It was suggested that the number might be gradually brought 

(20. App.) 3 X *>wn 
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Attendance of the 
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down to 150, by admitting no more free students, save occasionally, as an exception to the 
general rule of payment, until the required reduction should be brought about. This sug- 
gestion has been approved of by the Council, and the limit proposed will be attended to in 
future admissions. 

10G. In the college there are no changes to record; but in the Branch School a vacancy 
occurred, owing to the appointment, on the 1st August 1843, of Baboo Bhuggobiittvchum 
Mullick, teacher of the junior class, to the supernumerary class in the college. Bhuggo- 
buttychuru’s place is supplied by Buboo Prosonoehunder Sirkar, formerly a student or the 
Hindoo College. Another vacancy was caused by the lamented death of the Head Master, 
Baboo Parbuttychurn Sirkar. The vacancy has been filled up by the promotion of the 
second Master, Baboo Khettermohun Chatterjee, who had performed hia duties most 
creditably since lie was attached to the school. To Baboo Khettermohun Chatterjec’s place, 
a brother of the deceased Baboo Pearychurn Sirkar, a young man, who held a Senior 
Scholarship for two years in the Hindoo College, has been appointed. 

107. Th§ number of admissions and withdrawals, and daily average attendance during 
the past year, and the grand total on the rolls on the 1st May 1843 and the 1st May 1844, 
are us follows : 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Christiana. 

Mahoraadans. 

Hindoo*. 

• 

Total. 

1843. 

1844. 

Mudrassa of JIadji Md. M oh sin . 







Number of admissions - 



73 

6 



Ditto of dismissals - 


- 

36 




Ditto of withdraw als - 


- 

8 

1 



Ditto on the rolls ending 1st May 1843 


- 

223 

2 

22f»* 


Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 


• 

252 

7 


259 

Daily average attendance, 1 86. 







Mnktub at Hootjlily. 


! 

i 


• 



Number of admissions .... 


m m 

28 

4 



Ditto of dismissals - 


m » 

13 




Ditto of withdrawals 


m •» 

15 

*> 



Ditto on the rolls ending 1st May 1843 

m 


52 

4 

56 


Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 



52 

6 

- - 

58 

Daily average attendance, 30. 

j 






Mudrusm of Se etapore* 

i 






Number of admissions ... 

i 

- 


15 




Ditto of dismissals - 


mmmm 


i 



Ditto of withdrawals 


. 

16 

1 



Ditto on the rolls ending 1st May 1843 


- 

41 

- 

41 


Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 


. 

40 



40 

Daily average attendance, 35. 







Grand Total on the rolls on 1st May 1843 

. 

i . 

316 

G 

322 


Ditto - - ditto - 1st May 1844 

- 

- 

344 

13 

- 

357 

Ditto of daily average attendance, 257. 








These returns exhibit a slight increase in this department, although 40 have been struck 
off the rolls during the year for irregularity of attendance. 

The discipline of this department will be more particularly adverted to hereafter, in 
reference to the Visitor’s report. It inay be enough here to state that measures have been 
adopted for its improvement, though the system of study among Maliomadans does not 
admit of very efficient chocks. One change fins been introduced, however, which has secured 
better attendance. The class roll of each class is now submitted to the Principal every 
month, and the names of those who are very irregular are struck off, which has produced ft 
better attendance. 

The examination of this department was conducted by the Hafiz of the Calcutta Mudrnssa, 
assisted by Mouluvees Abdurralmn and Mohammad Ujhi. 

108. The Mouluvees have been regular in their attendance. The head professors, 
Mohammad Akber Shah and Meer Mohammad, have laboured assiduously in their depaitr 

meius, and have shown a disposition to aid the Principal on all occasions, in introducing 
' rules 


* The total number in the Mudrussa in the printed Report of April 1843, was stated to ho 387 ; but that is 
a mistake which arose from the names being taken from tne class roils, in which they are frequently repeated 
several times, owing to many of the students being in several classes. The number should have been, as 
above, 225. 
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rules and changes intended to check irregularity, and the Mudderrasin generally have been 
attentive to their duties. 

During seven years that Mouluvee Mohammad Akber Shah has been attached to ibis 
college, he has been absent only a few days of study, and that owing to sickness and 
unavoidable causes. Mouluvce Meer Mohammad, the head Shccah Mouluvec, who has now 
been four years in the college, has also exhibited exemplary regularity in his attendance. 
He obtained leave in April last for five* months, to go to Lucknow on urgent private 
affairs. 

109. The examination of the Branch School was conducted by the Head Mouluvces, and 

their report is favourable. # 

110. The examination of the Seetapoor Mndrussa was conducted by Mouluvce Moham- 
mad Akber Shah, and exhibits reasonable progress. The Examiner has recoinmelTded the 
following students for prizes : 

1. Mohammad Tyaz. 

2. Mohammad Hashed. 

3. Moojeeb Ooddeeu Ahmad. 

4. Abdool Mabood. 

5. Gholam Snfdar. 

6. Quin Rnddecn. 

111. Mouluvees Tofozzul Ali, Teacher of Regulations, died ou the Kith of August last ; 
he was well qualified for his office, but his health had been long very delicate. Several 
candidates wore examined for this appointment by the Principal, on questions sent, to him 
for that purpose by the Council, to whom the answers have been returned. These papers 
having; been submitted to Mr. Hawkins, Register of the Sudder Court, who had prepared 
the questions, his decision was in favour of llamtarak Roy, whose answers were far the best, 
and the Council accordingly awarded the appointment to him on the 30th December 1813. 
Mohammad ] drees, a student of the Mudrtissa, had officiated in the meantime, drawing half 
the allowance of the situation with the sanction of the Council. 

The Principal had, in a letter of the 2d April 1843, suggested the abolition of the regu- 
lation class, with reference to the circumstance of one of the Mouluvees being allowed an 
addition of 20 rupees to his pay for tlic express purpose of teaching regulations ; but on 
further consideration, as there were a number of Hindoo students in the regulation class, 
who could not be brought into one of the regular classes of the Miulrussa, he. was induced, 
on being called on by the Council, to give his opinion against this measure. 

In the acting appointment of second Mouluvce of the Branch School, referred to in the 
last Report, Mouluvce Ismut Oollah was eventually confirmed in June 1843. 

Mouluvce Asud Ali, the head Mouluvee of the Branch School, applied for and obtained 
in November last, three months leave of absence on sick certificate. Seeraj Ooddeen, 
a student, of the college, proposed by Mouluvee Asud Ali, and pronounced duly qualified 
by the Head Mouluvees, was permitted to act for him during his absence. 

112. On the 12 tli February last, his Honor the Deputy Governor of Bengal, the Pre- 
sident, and several members of the Council of Education, went up to Hooghly, to distribute 
the Scholarships and Prizes awarded during the past year, llis Honor first distributed the 
prizes of the Hooghly Branch and Infant School, and then proceeded tp the college, where 
the distribution took place in the large hall, in presence of a numerous audience, to whom, 
at its close, his Honor addressed a brief and emphatic speech, which terminated the 
proceedings, and is appended to this Report. 


7. Abbas Ali. 

8. Hosool Bukhsh. 

9. Syud Hyjut Oollah. 

10. Najecb uddeen. 

11. Tummeczooddeen. 


The following is a return of the Scholarships awarded in the past year in both depart- 
ments : 


Senior English. 


Renewed . 

1. Noruttun Muliick, third year, 40 rupees. 

2. Hurrymohun Chatterjee, third year, 40 

rupees. 

3. Gungachurn Sirkar, third year, 40 rupees, j 

4. Dcgamber Biswas, second year, 30 ru- 

pees, 

5. Nobinchunder Doss, second year, 30 

rupees. 


Awarded . 

0. Jadobchumicr Bose, first year, 30 
rupees. 

7. Gooroochurn Chatterjee, first year, 30 

rupees. 

8. Gooroochurn Doss, first year, 30 rupees. 


The cases of the three last candidates being somewhat doubtful, they were subjected, in 
addition to the usual test of written questions, to an oral examination before the Council, 
which took place on the 28th December last. 

These are all the Scholarships assigned to the Senior Department of this college, including 
the one open to general competition, for which there was no out competitor. Of the three 
• awarded 


* Under the former rules os his application was made before the new regulations were promulgated. 
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Jteor English. 


awarded this year, one is that which fell vacant by the death, in April 1843, of Shamkristo 
Paulit, as mentioned in the last Report. 

Junior English, 1 ■ 

Awarded. 

4. Baneemadhub Bose, 1st year, vice Hur- 
rochunder Bose forfeited, 8 rupees. 

5. Mothoormnhuti G hose, 1st year, vice Ka- 
darnath Bisswas forfeited, 8 rupees. 

,6. Kaliprosono Clialterjce, 1st year, vice 
Bhoobun MohunSen forfeited, 8 rupees. 

Zcmindary Scholarships . 

7. Gopalehunder Bundo, 1st year, 8 rupees. 
| 8. Shamuchurn Ghose, 1st year, 8 rupees. 

Of the Scholarships awarded, the three first fill up vacancies caused by forfeiture for not 
having made reasonable progress. The two last are Scholarships of 8 rupees each, respecting 
which some explanation is necessary. Tiiese do not form a charge to the Government; 
they will bo paid out of the interest of the balance of about 5,000 rupees of the fund sub- 
scribed for building the Zemindarry, or, as it is now called, the .Branch School at Hooghly. 
The interest was for several years paid in sums of two, three and four rupees to poor deserving 
students, recommended by the Principal, to enable them to continue their studies. The 
Committee of the Zemindarry Fund, however, having proposed last year that the interest 
specified should be applied to meet the charge of two Scholarships, to he called the 
c 1 Zemindarry Scholarships,” the Council assented to the proposal, and the money has been 
available for that purpose since September last. 

A condition of the award of these Zemindarry Scholarsbips'was, that when Branch School 
and College competitors coming up to the required standard were found equal, the former 
should have the preference ; but the successful candidates this year belong to the College, 
though two Branch School students, Hurronautli Mittre and Koylashch under Chatterjee, 
stand very high, and had none of the other candidates been superior, pould have had Scholar- 
ships awarded to them. 

The Scholarship assigned to this institution was gained last year by Isserchunder Dass, 
since promoted to the college ; and as he has made the reasonable progress required, he is 
entitled to a renewal of his tenure. 


Renewed . 

1 . Jodoonath Doss, 3d year, 8 rupees. 

2. Satcowry Roy, 2d year, 8 rupees. 

3. Juggesser Ghose, 2d year, 8 rupees. 


1L3. The following is Major Ouseley’s report on the examination for Senior Oriental 
Scholarships : — 

“ On the ltfth and 20th ultimo, I examined the candidates for Senior and Junior Oriental 
Scholarships at the Hooghly College. 

“ The number of candidates for Senior Scholarships was 28, including 10 who obtained 
Scholarships last year, and who, by the terms of their appointment, were required to undergo 
examination on the present occasion. The number of candidates for Junior Scholarships was 
47 similarly, including 10 (ten), the scholars of last year. 

4< On a careful comparison of the papers performed by the various candidates, I have the 
honour to recommend the following 11 students for Senior Scholarships; viz. — 


1. Abdoor Rub man - 

2. Feyzoollah - 

3. Fuzelut Hossein - 

4. Mohammad Idrees 

5. Vukeel Uddeen - 

and 

6. Ghoolam Mebdhy 

7. Mohammad Ismail # 

8. Abdool Moojeed - 
0. Ghooluin Sufdar - 

10, Mohammad Rushed 

11. Seraj Ooddeen 


1 For Mohammad Mohsin’s Scholarships 
J of 50 rupees each per mensem. 

t For Scholarships of 20 rupees each per 
mensem. 


(Scholarships of 15 rupees each per 
f mensem. 


“ Six of the students above named are senior scholars of last year. Abdoor Ruhman held 
a Scholarship of 20 rupees, Mohammad Idrees and Vukeel Ooddeenof 15 rupees each, and 
Mohammad Ismail of 20. The three first deserve promotion, but Mohammad Ismail seeins 
to have fallen off, ami is only entitled to the 3d (third) grade of Senior Scholarship, instead 
of the 2d, which lie obtained last year. 

u The four remaining Senior Scholars of last year have so decidedly failed in the perform- 
ance of their exercises, that I am reluctantly compelledt or ecommend that their Scholarships 
be forfeited. The failure of Ameer Mohammad, who received one of the first-class Scholar- 
ships 


• The Council did not sanction this renowal of a Scholarship of inferior grade to Mohammad Ismail, as it 
is opposed to the principle on which the Scholarships are conferred, according to which, falling short of tne 

ppiiiiSivi] ntniirinrA mvnlvi'H forfeiture. 
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ships of 50 rupees last year, is so egregious, that it is quite evident he must have obtained 
unfair assistance at last year s examination, notwithstanding all the precautions taken to 
prevent it. His performances on the present occasion do not entitle him even to a 15-rupee 
Scholarship. The names of the unsuccessful stipendiaries who ought to lose their Scholar- 
. ships are, 1. Ameer Mohammad ; 2. Allee Akbur; 3. Ghoolam Nuiuf; 4. Zoolfokar Alee; 
the first receives 50 rupees per mensem, the remaining three 15 rupees each. 

u the Junior Scholarships ot the present year, l beg to recommend the under-mentioued 
16 students as the most deserving ; viz. — 


1. Inamool lluqq. 

2. Mohammad llossein Kerin ani. 

3. Acnool Islam. 

.4. Hilal Ooddeen. 

5. Sliekh Abdoollah. 

6. Ghoolam Akbur. 

7. Alee. Asghur. 

8. Ghoolam Punjutiun. 


0. Rosool Bukhsh. 

10. Sukliawut llossein. 

11. Sevud Ainan Oollah. 

12. Zuhooral llossein. 

13. iNoor Mohammad. 

14. Seyud Kliadim Hussein. 

15. Wuzur All. 

1G. Ilyder llossein. 


u I have assumed that, including the Junior Scholarships opened to public competition, there 
are 16 Junior Scholarships available; nine of the above list are Junior Scholars otlast year: 
only one has subjected himself to a forfeiture of his Scholarship; his name is Sutdar Alee. 

u The Arabic examination papers of both Departments, Senior and Junior, are tiansmitted 
for the inspection of the Council of Education.’' 


114. On the 24th of August last, Dr. Mouat, the member appointed to visit and report on 
the College, went up to perform this duty. The Visitor examined the muster rolls, registers 
of attendance of masters and students, &c. ; went through the whole college, and examined 
several of the classes, especially those of the Senior English Department; lie afterwards 
wont through the Oriental classes. The Visitor expressed himself highly satisfied with the 
“ excellent order and method” of the English Department, and with the result of his exami- 
nations of the classes. 

With respect to the Oriental Department, the Visitor reports, that from the answers he 
received from the Mouluvees, he judges that they prefer a great variety of works and super- 
ficial showy knowledge Ho solid instruction, and is of opinion, that although their attendance 
is generally good, the institution will turn out few good scholars, while the present lax system 
of study and of attendance of the students prevails. 

With reference to these remarks on the Oriental Department, a new course of study, some 
change of discipline, and some more stringent rules of attendance, especially as respects the 
Scholarship students, were proposed by the Principal, in concert with the head Mouluvees, 
and sanctioned by the Council, and these have led to improvement as to the points noticed, 
though it is to be feared that the regular discipline of the English Department is cjuite 
incompatible with the habits of Mahommadan students, and the circumstances of those in 
this Mudrussa. 

It should be observed, that, in spite of the defects referred to, the Mudrussa has made no 
inconsiderable progiess, if the results of the Scholarship examinations may be considered a 
test; and that in its discipline, such as it is, it is probably equal to any institution of the 
kind, though one exception of a very flagrant nature, the first, and it is to be hoped the lust 
of the kind, has now to be recorded. 


115. The breach of discipline here referred to was so outrageous, that it has been found 
necessary to visit it with the severest measures. 

The new rules of attendance required all thc^students of the Mudrussa to come at 11 and 
remain till 4, when the college breaks up for the day. Some of them having violated this 
rule, the Principal ordered the gates to be closed, and desired the Durwans to bring to him 
anyone attempting to go out without a pass. In March last several students, in defiance of 
these orders, attempted to force their way out, and in consequence of the Durwan's com- 
plaining of them, they, with a number more, committed a cowardly and riotous assault on the 
Hindoo Durwan, for refusing, in the regular discharge of his duty, to allow them to go out 
before the proper time. The ringleaders identified by the Durvyau were handed over to the 
magistrate, and all who appeared to his summonses sentenced to imprisonment. One, 
Ghoolam Malibood, who attacked the Durwan in presence of the head Mouluvees, Akbnr 
Shah and Meer Mohammad, and several other Mouluvees, to three months, the others to two 
months each. Two of the rioters identified were not arrested, having absconded. The Prin- 
cipal having also investigated the matter, and made bis report to the Council, it was decided 
that our Secretary should visit the college, and announce the decision to which we hud come, 
after considering all the information placed before us on the subject. 

Dr. Mouat accordingly went up, and the students of the Mudrussa being all assembled, 
he addressed to them a speech, in which he emphatically announced to them the sense the 
Council entertained of such flagrant breaches of discipline, their determination to repress 
them by the severest penalties, and their decision that the following students be igno- 
-Ruinously expelled the college : 


Ghoolam Mahbood. 
A man Oollah. 

Syud Abdoollah. 
Sbekh Abdcllah. 
llyder Ali. 

( 20 . App.) 


Athur Ali. 

Ahmuddi. 

Fyzeelut Hossein. 

Mohammed Hossein Kermani. 
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Appendix N. Mohammad Hossein Kermani’s expulsion had been previously ordered, for sending direct 
to our Secretary (which is in itself a violation of the Rules) a false and insolent petition 
against the Principal and the Head Mouluvee Akber Shah, in reference to the riot. Ghoolam 
Mahbood had also forwarded a petition, to which he had affixed the names of many students 
who were altogether ignorant of the petition and its contents, thus adding the offence of for- 
gery, including that of carrying away books belonging to the college, which he pledged to 
some one in the town, to his other misconduct. 

The Visitor’s address also conveyed the high approbation of the Council of the spirited 
conduct of Mouluvee Akber Shall, in rebuking the rioters, and endeavouring to protect the 
Durwan, when both were surrounded by a body of excited students, all apparently eager to 
attack the latter. The Visiting Member also*intiinated the dissatisfaction. of the Council 
with the conduct of Mouluvee Meer Mohammad, the chief Shea Professor, and other 
Mouluvees who had witnessed the transaction, and made no efforts to protect the Durwan, 
and support the discipline of the institution. 

These measures of just severity will, it is hoped, effectually prevent the recurrence of any 
such disgraceful conduct as that above recorded. 


Libraries. 


Allowance for Docks 


Students who have 
obtained employ- 
ments. 


Encouragement 
afforded by Public 
Functionaries to the 
Students. 


11H. The reports of the books of the English and Oriental libraries, and of their condi- 
tion, will be found on the whole satisfactory, and reflect credit on the librarians and on 
I he students of both departments. Some books, have been taken away by students, but of 
these several may be recovered. Great use is made of the library both by masters and 
students, and of course many of the books are now considerably worn, but not more than 
might be reasonably expected. 

Mr. Vernieux, the Librarian of the English Department, obtained six months' leave of 
absence from the 20th of November last, on sick certifica te. His place has been filled 
during his absence by the Assistant Librarian, Koonjobehary Chukrobutty, whose conduct, 
has always been highly satisfactory, and who is quite capable of performing the duties of 
Librarian. He is assisted by Ramchundur Goopto, a steady young man, recommended by 
one of the Pundits. 

1 lie allowance of hooks for this institution has been found insufficient in the Oriental Depart- 
ment (requiring as large an expenditure for books as the English, or larger), a feature of this 
institution which seems to have been overlooked when the same amount only of book money 
was fixed for the Hooghly as for the Hindoo College. This subject having been brought to 
our iiQticc, an addition of 35 rupees to the allowance of J80 per month, making the aggregate 
allowance for the college and subordinate institutions up to 215 rupees, has been awarded, 
and the whole is to he considered available for all or any of the institutions as required, the 
accounts of each being kept distinct. 

1 IT. The following is a return of students who have left the college during the year to 
accept the employments indicated : 

Girishcliundur Cluitterjee Second Master of the Bhaugulpore School. 

Mothoorunath Banorjee Abkaree Darogah at Sulkenh, 24 Pergurmahs. 

Judoonath Set - - Darogah of Salt Chokee at Goburdangah, under Hooghly 

Collec torate. 

Khetrermohun Banorjoc Second Master, Umorporo School. 

Modhoosooden Ghosal Second Master, Bansbarca School. 

J unmil joy Dass - - Third Master of the Azimghur School. 

Kfiliuath Mookorjee - Hospital W riter in Her Majesty’s 2l!th Regiment. 

John Curdozo - - Clerk in the office of Rustomjee Cowasjee, Esq., at 

Calcutta. 

Delawur Ali - - Mahonnnadan Law Officer in the Civil Court oLSylhet. 

Mohammad 1 drees - Mohafiz in the Hooghly Collectoratc. 

Vokeel Ooddeen - Professor of Law in the Government School at Corn- 

mil I ah. 

Momtuz Ali - - Mohurrer in the Hooghly Collectorate. 

Hamtarak Roy - - Mouluvee of the Regulation Class in the Mudrussa of 

this College. 

The following have passed examination for Moonsiffs, and obtained diplomas : 

Degain her Bisswas. 

Hamtarak Roy. 

Laila Chuneclall. 

11 *. Mr. Donnelly, the officiating Commissioner of Abkary, has taken great interest in 
the stmh iits of this institution. He. has employed one of them, and promised, when vacancies 
occur, to take others into the ser vice in his department, and to provide for them all as oppor- 
tunities offer, if they will qualify themselves. In a letter addressed to our Secretary, 
Mr. Donnelly remarks, that the “ great obstacle to the appointment of most native lads 
educated at the several public institutions is, that they cannot read written Bengalee 
with fluency, that they are much better acquainted with English than their own lan- 
guage,” and that f< unfortunately most of them are unwilling to uudergo the drudgery 
of learning official duties in the subordinate grades of service.” As respects the inability 
to read and write Bengalee fluently, Mr. Donnelly's remark does not apply to the 
llooghly College. 'Hie objection to enter the service in the subordinate grades may partly 
arise from an aversion to the drudgery required in them, but is, perhaps, chiefly caused 
bv the difficulty of giving the pecuniary security exacted. For a Darogahship in Mi. 
Donnelly's department, for instance, the incumbent must give a security in Company s 

rupees 
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rupee* for 1,000 rupees; a great majority of students in the Ilooghly College, would find it 
impossible to comply with that condition. 

B extreme poverty of the greater number in this institution induces many to accept 
situations of junior masters, or any other, even on smaller pay, and thus to leave the col- 
Jege long before their education is completed, whence an erroneous and unfavourable judg- 
ment is somettmes formed of the nature and value of the education received in the college. 
All who. can, endeavour to remain to qualify themselves for employment in the public 
service. 

119. Mr. D. J. Money, the officiating Collector of Ilooghly, has also manifested a areat 
desire to encourage the meritorious students of this college, by appointing them to tilt up 
vacancies in his department. Several whose names are given above have been so appointed 
conditionally on the approval of Government, and more are likely to be, if those already in 
office perforin their duties creditably. The senior class of the English department have 
expressed their grateful sense of Mr. Money’s preference, and it is very generally appreciated 
in the college, and likely to operate as a stimulant to the good conduct and diligent appli- 
cation of all the students in order to merit such favour, to which, they have been apprised, 
that character and ability alone can give them a claim. In his letter to the Principal, 
announcing Mobamnuid Idrees* appointment as Molrafiz, 3Vlr. Money observes: — 

iC The. public good, as well as the Government interests, are best consulted by the disposal 
of appointments in the local courts as rewards for high distinction obtained ill the public 
seminaries of Government. The most responsible appointments have been too long held by 
men of low attainments, and, what is of more serious consequence, by men whose education 
has not been such as to impose upon them sufficient restraints against moral delinquency. 

# * # # " * # 

u I would request you to explain to Mohammad Idrccs, upon his leaving the Mooghly 
College, the great responsibility attached to this his first appointment, and to impress upon 
him the necessity of exerting himself to the utmost in the duties in which he will be em- 
ployed, and of remembering always that it is not talents alone, but the fear of God, which 
will enable him to perform those duties, as well as all others throughout his official career 
in which he may be engaged, with satisfaction to himself as well as the Government he 
serves/’ 

120. The time devoted to this study is short, and the number of those disposed to culti- 
vate it, or exhibiting any natural talent for it, is few. The English class consists only of 
eight. These seem to have made a reasonable improvement, considering their means and 
opportunities of study . 

The Oriental Class, which is taught by the Koosh Navish, Mirza Mobarak Ali, only com- 
menced in July 1 842. It consists of nine students, only three of which are Moosulmans and six 
Hindoos, who prefer the Mirza’s instruction. The progress of the students has been reason- 
able; but among the Mahonimadana we cannot expect the cultivation of this study to be 
much extended, except as to the* delineation of objects of inanimate nature. It is a matter 
of surprise to find even the few in this class drawing human bodies and features. 

121. The College and Branch and Infant Schools are all in good condition ; the two latter 
only required the usual slight annual repairs, which were made during the Dusseruh vacation. 
The Umarpore School has been kept in repair by the late proprietor. The Seetuporo School 
has been repaired ip January lust. 

The College Ghaut was damaged in January last by the periodical boars, but was 
repaired under the superintendence of the executive engineer. t. has been again under- 
mined in another part, by the tides, and is now about to be repaired by the same 
department. 

122. In conclusion, on a revision of the proceedings and returns of the past year the 
results may be considered satisfactory. All the Scholarships assigned to the English Depart- 
ment, both in the College and Branch School, have been gamed. In the Oriental Depart- 
ment 10 out of 14 Senior Scholarships, and the whole of the Junior Scholarships (10) have 
been also awarded, while the examinations, with few exceptions, show improvement, and espe- 
cially in the vernacular department, to which so much importance is attached. 

The grand totals of students of all sects in the college and subordinate institutions, as 
borne on the books at the termination of the years 1842-43 and 1843-44 respectively, were 
as follows * 

1st May 1843 - 1,447* 

1st May 1844 ------- 1,481 

These numbers exhibit during the past year an increase, and in the English Department, 
though there has been a falling off in the subordinate institutions, that has been more than 
counterbalanced by the large augmentation , of the numbers in the college, the classes of 
which are, in fact, all full, as are all those of the Uooghlv Branch School. A further proof 
that there is no decline in the demand for education in inis district, is afforded in the circum- 
stance of two more private schools having been established, one at Bausbaria, about 10 
months ago, referred to the last Report as about to be set up, which was visited by tlie 

. Priiicip.d 


* This number m the Report, as printed, was J,609, owing to the mistake in the Oriental Department 
already pointed out. 
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Appendix N. Principal (at the request of the proprietor) in December last., when it had 135 students, and 

— ■ — was flourishing ; and another at Chinsurah, whicli commenced only about three months ago, 

and already numbers about 1 If) students. This last is conducted by an cx-studcnt of the 
college, and is supported entirely by the charges paid by the sludcnt*. 

123. At the annual distribution of prizes, the Honourable W. W. Bird delivered the 
following speech : — 

“ When I was last here I did not expect to be present at another Annual Meeting, but 1 
am triad that, it has happened otherwise, as an opportunity has been thus afforded me of 
marking the progress for a still further period of an institution in which L feel, and always 
have felt, the deepest interest. Although it has not been so long in existence as the Hindoo 
College, and cannot be expected to be so far advanced as an educational establishment, yet 
it is not perhaps doing less good in proportion to its means, and nt one respect it possesses 
an advantage over that institution, inasmuch as it does not confine itself to diffusino- 
instruction to one class only of the native community, but imparts it to all, whether Hindoo 
or Mahomedan, and in various languages, namely, English, Arabic, Persian, and the Vernacular 
— like u fountain in a desert land sending forth its streams, through different channels, to 
impart new life unci new vigour to everything capable of cultivation in the surrounding country. 

“ In one respect, indeed, the Hooghly Institution appears to be in advance of the Hindoo 
College, l mean as regards vernacular education. The report says, that in this department 
the examination papers of the various classes show most satisfactory progress, which reflects 
great, credit mi the Superintending Pundit, and his subordinates, and on the students. This 
is us it should be. But observe the consequences when vernacular education is neglected. 
Mr. Donnelly, a gentleman high in theCivil Service, who takes great interest in the improve* 
mciitof the natives, has remarked in a letter addressed to the Council of Education (a 
remark w hich I am happy to find does not apply to the Hooghly College), that 4 the urea t 
obstacle to the appointment of most native lads educated at the several public institutions is, 
4 that they cannot, read written Bengallee with fluency, and that they are much better 
4 acquainted with English than with their own language/ The same gentleman also remarks, 
4 that unfortunately most of the young persons so educated are unwilling to undergo the 
1 drudgery of learning official duties in the subordinate grades of the service/ The former 
of tln .-e defects is easily remedied by paying the same attention in other institutions to the 
study of the vernacular languages as is done in this. The latter is a matter of grave con- 
sideration for the Council of Education, to whom I commit, the care of devising some effec- 
tual moans for overcoming so serious an evil. 

“ Let me not, however, be misunderstood. Do not imagine for a moment that I think 
lightly of English education : far from it. 1 look to English education, not merely as the 
channel lor conveying to the natives at large a knowledge of European literatim* and 
science, but also as the means of bringing them to the bar of public opinion, and of leading 
such as are in official employ to consider not only what Government think of I heir proceed- 
ings, but wluit is thought. of them by the public; for I am convinced, that until they feel 
and think as English ideas alone can enable them to feel arid think, and are capable of 
appreciating duly the advantage of public, praise, and the shame of putrfic disgrace, it is 
vain, in the absence, of higher motives, to look for much moral improvement. But at the 
same lime, it is superlatively absurd to see a native inflated with his English knowledge, 
unable to read or speak with correctness and fluency his mother tongue. Such a man, whatever 
may be his acquirements in English, must be a laughing-stock to his follow-countrymen, 
while unable to impart to them in tlu; only language they can comprehend the knowledge 
on which lie so highly prides himself; and l can tell him that he will never be deemed 
qualified for the service of Government unless lie is fully acquainted with both. 

“ It has gratified me extremely to read in the report, that the students of the first class 
regularly go down to Calcutta every week, to attend the Advocate-general’s Lectures on 
Law . It evinces zeal for the acquisition of usef ul knowledge highly creditable to the college, 
and I feel it my duty again to thank Mr. Edwurdes Lyall for his disinterested and laudable 
exertions in the cause of native education. 

u In conclusion, it only remains for me to express my sincere conviction, that under the 
continued superintendence of the eminent persons to whom the care of the institution has 
been entrusted, there is every reason to believe that, with the blessing of Divine Providence, 
it will be the means of effecting, in a far greater degree than ever was contemplated by the 
founder, the real and substantial good of his fellow-creatures, and of perpetuating hisowir 
fame, as well as that of the British Government, from generation to generation/’ 

124. In conclusion, w r e beg to express a hope that our proceedings for the past year will 
be approved of, and that we >hall be deemed by your Honor to have spared no 'effort in 
our power to advance the important interests entrusted to us. 

‘ We have, &c. 

(signed) C. H. Cameron. 

F. Millei t. 

Frjed. Jas, IIalliday. 

C. C. Egerton. 

Russomoy Dutt. 

Kadhakant Deb. 

Fred. J. Mouat, Member and Seer*. 

Council of Education, July 1st, 1044. 
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'■'■ v Esq., Civil and Session Judge. 

/w-'j G- CaropbelbE^ ■* 

Cpopcr, li^. f Officiating Magistrate. \ 

• ;; : f..V’’';ov ^Taylpr^ Citfil Surgeon . • 

v'-V,foVjr-.Jl*'-R» Shepherd* Chaplain. 

, ; v - ; . .-^v^ .- • !*«i-ly*. Eeq-* Principal- Sadder Ameetu ^ 

;‘. ;': J, .i\ Wise, Esq., Indigo Planter. 

" rV \ JSkiublishmeft. 

jjf Ireland, Esq., Principal and Secretary Local Committee. 

Mr. W, Sinclair/ Head Master, Senior Department. 

. *•; >JMr. E. Pell, 2d ditto ditto. 

Mr. M. M. Chill, 3d ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. W. Watson, 4th ditto ditto. 

Horro Chunder Pundit. 

Mr. T. Harris, Head Ma-ter, Junior Department. 

% Baboo Soorjo Coomar Mookcrjee, 2d ditto ditto. 

„ Ranmarain Seal, 3d ditto ditto. 

„ Khodcram Chund, 4th ditto ditto. 

„ Kassub Lull Chund, 5th ditto ditto. 

Mr. B. Demetrius, 6th ditto ditto. 

Goluck Chunder Surma, 1st Pundit, 

Nilmony Borat, 2d ditto. 

Rnnunaniek Sine:. Librarian. 

Petiimber Dog*s, Writer. 

The examination of the coll* ge took place in the month of September. The number of 
admissions since the previous examination had been 110, at tin average age of eight years 
and a half, while, on the other hand, 37 hud left, 4 hud died, and 35 hud been expelled 
for irregular attendance. The -.ictual number of boys belonging to the college had increased 
from 344 h> 378, of whom 06. formed the Senior, and 282 the Junior Department. 

The Senior Depart incur was divided into four classes. The first, consisting of 17 pupils, 
whose ages vary hum 25 to 15 years, had read portions of the works -*>f Shukspeure, 

Addison aud P pc, from Richardson's Selections, and some of Bacon's Essays. They had 
studied the History qf Runic, from Marahnmn's Brief Survey, and of Italy from Taylors 
Modern History. They had mul a considerable portion of Woolhiston’s Physical Geo- 
graphy, und were able to sketch maps of parts of the. continents of Europe and Amu. Iu 
M athematics they had read the four first hooks of Euclid, and Algebra as far as Quadratic 
Equat ions. The remainder of their studies consisted of vernacular reading and translation, 
book-keeping, and original composition on different subjects. 

The second class, of ID pupils, also varying in age from 25 to 15, had read the Poetical 
Reader, No. 4 ; Prose Header, No. 6 ; Goldsmith’s History of .England, to the reign of 
Henry .VII L; Clift's, aud a portion of Goldsmith's Geography ; Geometry to the end of the 
First Book of Euclid, and Algebra to Simple Equations. They bad received instructions in 
popular Mechanics, Astronomy and Book-keeping. They hud also read and compose^ in the 
VerhacuUr, and translated therefrom into English, and vice vena. 

The thud class, containing 25 pupils, from 23 to 12 years of age, had studied the Poetical 
Reader; Mb* 3, Prose Reader ; No. 5, the History of Rome to the Commonwealth, and 
Geography,^ with, reference to the globes. They had read to the 30th proposition of the 
First Book of Euclid* -with vulgar aud algebraic fractious, vernacular reading and grammar, 
with .Gont|X/^ition> complete the extent of their studies. 

35 in number, from 20 to 13 years of age, were reading 
the iFriose Ifteiuler, No. 2, and the Poetical Reader, No. 2, with Lennie’s Grammar. They 
had read the History of Greece and part. of that of Rome from the Dniyeraal History, and 
were ac5queietfe<i with itie Geography of Europe, Asia and Africa. Their studies in tnatbc-. 
matiV4 We^Whfitted'^'td vulgar fractions anq algebraic division. In the vernacular they 
need With reference to grammar, translated and composed on various subjects. 

. Tlie j umor Department was divided ifttd four clusses; the first consisted of 38 boys, 

Whdsi ^ varied from -their studies did not come up to the standard 

prescribed by the rules ; the seebh dxlass &mtei ned 42 boys, from 10 to 17 years of age ; 
the tbi^dclass was sdbdivftledTnfaTat^^^^ft^ one of 53%nd the other of 51 boys ; their 

ageWtaried from 7 to 17 yeaiwj 'the Aiurilt 0laes consisted of 98 boys, from 7 to 13 years of 

• ' • •;'»*. • /•: . • *' * 

attendn nee oF-pijpii*',in botfj departments during the year, was 217; m >re, 
by peritjd; tttt strflrbueh below the due proportion, 

>■ The Cpinrjiittee weie df opinion, that though there was room tbr iniproveniettt, yet mu(:h 

■-.viitsiv 
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Appendix N. good bad been done ; and that the pupil* had; on the ff 

during the period embraced in the Report The number* of odwfeioaft _ rf 

' ‘ •* was considered by the Government a satisfactory proof ffiat the college ws# gaining ground 

" $ in public estimation, and the general improvement in the qualificationB ahdconductdf the 
BMkwfuag* • 9 pupils was thought to answer Uie highest expectation that Could have, been formed firpiu . the 
UunT ru* . * 2 P rev '°. us . condition of the college. The principal was directed tonpply himself: to cotTect 
• nmi the evils in the system of instruction heretofore pursued, and especially to take care that the 
no pupils of the Junior Department were well grounded id the fitet principles of grammar and 
arithmetic, which had evidently been heretofore neglected. 5 The practice of teachers; in giving 
an undue share of attention to the pupils at the head of a class, and neglecting those who 
were more backward, was reprobated as uujiTst towards the Ik>vs themselves, and injurious 
to the character and usefulness of the institution. The Committee were likewise desired 
to take measures for relieving the junior classes of the numerous adults who now attend 
with little benefit to themselves, and manifest detriment both to, the morals and. the intellect 
tual progress of the younger boys. ; 

Four Senior Scholarships of so rupees a mouth each, were awarded to the following students: 
1. Juggobundhoo Mukerjea ; 2. Kishn Chunder Sein ; a. Rajkiato Paul; and, 4; Kistosunder 
Ghose. 


Bissumber Doss, An und Chunder Doss, Kalee Churn Ghose, and Bhugwan Chunder 
Bose were considered entitled to retain their Junior Scholarships: and those held by Raj* 
kisto Paul and Kisto Sunder Ghose were awarded to Bungo Chunder Chuckerbutty and 
Bhugobuttcc Churn Gangoolee. The papers of the successful competitors for Senior 
Scholarships were submitted to Government, and thought to evince considerable knowledge 
of the subjects on the part of the students. ... ,. 

To meet the complaint of .the Principal and Masters, that the number of scholars had 
exceeded the ability of the existing establishment to teach them, the Government sanc- 
tioned the entertainment of two additional English Masters, Mr. E. Fell, formerly second 
Master of the Patna School, and Mr. J. W. Watson, a Graduate of the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, on salaries of 150 rupees, and 100 rupees a month respectively, and the transfer to 
the Junior Department of Soorujkoomar Mukerjea, who had previously been employed in 
instructing the senior classes, a duty for which he was not properly qualified. The Com- 
mittee were likewise authorized to entertain an additional teachqr whenever the increase of 
pupils might render it necessary to form a new section. 

The. Committee have passed certain rules for the purpose of ensuring a greater degree of 
regularity in the attendance of the pupils, which it is Imped will have the desired effect. 
They were enjoined to persevere in the use of vigorous measures for. this purpose, and u» make 
known to the pupils that absence without leave would be u bar to the acquisition of a 
Scholarship. 

The Government expressed a desire that steps should be taken to introduce gradually 
and cautiousfy the system of making the pupils contribute towards the expense of then- 
education, and with that view the Committee were requested to report on the propriety of 
fixing a limit to the number of free students in each department, and*demanding a payment 
of not more than one rupee per month from others in the Senior, or eight annas in the 
Junior Department. An attempt made by the Committee during the past year to' exact 
payment for books, See., supplied out of the college store to the pupils, though obstinately 
resisted for some lime, was in the end completely successful. 

The students are represented to avail themselves largely of the means of information 
afforded to them by the college library, to which an addition of nearly 500 volumes has 
been made during the past year, and from which 009 volumes were issued during the same 
period to the senior students for private* study at home. The Committee were informed that 
the library medals were still open lo competition on the terms sot forth in paragraph 39 of 
the Hite General Committee’s letter, dated the 30th Oetpber l»40, and that it would afford 
much satisfaction to the Government lo learn that any 'of the students had been thought 
deserving of reward. •< 

The 1'rincipal reported that the new building in course of erection, which, it was mentioned 
at page 131 of the last Annual Report, had been sanctioned on a plan and estimate sub- 
mitted by the Military Board, was unsuited to the purpose for which it was designed, and 
that some alterations and additions would be necessary before.it could be pccuped as a 
college; The form of the building being a square with an open space in the centre, and the 
staircase being atone of the angles, it would he netmssary for a boy to pass through aff we 
rooms on two sides of the building before he could reach the class-room. at .the opposite 
angle. In the opinion of the Principal, the rooms were all of too . small dimen8iops, aa(l 
neither lighted nor ventilated in a proper manner. The Committee thought that it’ would 
be more advantageous to alb*w the building to be finished before proposing any altefafipP *' > 
but it was considered by the Government obviously preferable to eaill upon tbffjSilUw 
Board to take at once into their consideration the Principal’s objections; to the;j^fild».Pg*;i® 
order that if necessary a remedy. for the faults complained of might. Be applied;, 
too late. The CtwumiUee were likewise directed to place themselves 
the Executive Officer on the- subject. : 

; The proposal of Baboo Ramlochnn Ghose to establish,’ in . 

college, a ratsalah for prompting the study of correct Bengalee in the ctiy.*ttd.ffi»hMl o f 
Dacca, in furtherance of which he ottered. to contribute 8,000 rupe^Bj 
the charge upon the education fund would-be large, c-- 1 **— 
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ih« Pat^alah to llindoos of certain castes. It was also thought AunuudU N 
- tf^ instruction, in the college had been already provided. 
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'."■ V- '■..' \ Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

B.Bentall, Esq M Judge. 

■v J. Anderson; Esq., Civil Surgeorif. 

' ' 3$. Hampton, Esq., Officiating Magistrate. 

E. H. Lushmgton, Esq., Joint Magistrate. 

Boroda Kant Ray, Rajah. 

G. Scott, Esq., Merchant. 

Mo u la vie Katiiu^ 1st Principal Sudder Anieen. 
Muftee Lutf Hoosin, *2d - - ditto. 


Establishment . 

Mr. J/ Smith, Head Master. 

Baboo Takor Doss Chuckerimtty, ?d Master. 
Two Monitors. 

Anund Ch under, 1st Pundit. 

N Union y, 2d ditto. 


At the annual examination 74 hoys were present out ol* 120, the number of which the 
school was represented to consist. These were divided into eight classes, aBin the margin, 
and the following is a statement of their respective studies and proficiency. 

1st Class . — History of Greece to page 136. History of England to page 15. Physical 
Geography to page 15. Poetry, No. III. to page 66. Geometry, Euclid, Book I. Arith- 
metic, all the simple and compound rules. Use of the Terrestrial Globe, 12 problems. 
Algebra to Involution, translations, Byacurn. 

3 d Class. — Marshman’s History of India to page Jlfl. Murshman’s Brief Survey of 
History, io the end. Poetry, No 1 to page 67. Lonnie’s Grammar to page 101. Clift’s 
Geography to page 55. Arithmetic to Vulgar Fractions. Geometry, Euclid, Book 1., 20 Pro- 
positions. Truncations. Dictation. Byacurn. Gyunnarnuba. Rea. cr. 

4th Class. — Marslumm’s History of India to page 95. Azimgliur Reader to the end. 
Lcnnie's Granmier to page 19. (/lifts Geography to page 55. Arithmetic to the Rule of 
Proportion. Poetry, Nq. 1 to page 27. Dictation. Byacurn. Gyaiinarnuba. Reader. 

6th Class. — Marsliman’s History of Bengal, the whole. Azimghur Reader to page 57 
Lenmc’s Grammar towage 16. Arithmetic to the Rule of Proportion. Clift’s Geography to 
Africa. Byacurn. Munorunjuu. Reader. 

iith Class . — Reader No. II. to page 73. Murray’s Abridged Grammar to page 21. 
Clift’s Geograpy to page 16. Arithmetic to Compound Addition. Munorunjuu. Reader. 

1th Class. — Reader. No. 1. to page 40. Geography to page 5. Murray’s Spelling to 
page 34. Arithmetic to simple Division. Neetee Cotha, No. i. 

8 th Class. — Murray's Spelling to page 29. Neetee Cotha, No. II. 


First of - 
Second of 
Third of- 
Fourtli of 
Fifth of - 
Sixth of - 
Seventh of 
Eighth of 

Total - - 


The Local Committee had taken upon themselves to admit boys of all ages without 
reference io their qualifications, or to the rules which prescribe them. But, notwithstanding 
this, and the practice of retaining the names of boys on the list until they had been absent 
ftotu the school for six months, the gross number had decreased from 144 to 120, and tlu- 
number present from 84 to 74. The examination, however, of these was repiesented to be 
satisfactory, and creditable to the zeal and assiduity of the Head Master. A strict observance 
of the admission rules, as modified by Circular No. 38 of 1843, was enjoined upon the 
Committee, and they were also directed to take measures for checking the irregular atteno- 
ancewhich prevails m this school to a greater degree even than usual. The Committee 
subsequently suggested the formation of a Bengalee class in connexion with the school, and 
V requested authority to entertain a Sirkar on a salary of eight rupees a month for the purpose 
of instructing it; but there being two Pundits already on the establishment, the expense 
could liot be sanctioned. 

Kfehuo Chunder Mojundar was considered entitled tef retain his Junior Scholarship until 
the ..iiexi annual examination, and another J unior Scholarship, available by the abolition 
Tribany Scl idol-, was awarded to Sham Churn Mukerjea, under the usual conditions. 

^he s^ppl was inspected in the month of February 1844 by Mr. J. Kerr, Principal 6ftl:e 
whose report was, on the .whele, favourable. . 

^ h^^Vst ciass, except those boys who had been recently promoted, read anti explained a, 
passage jeliMted from the Poetical Reader, No. 3. Their pronunciation was rather defective. 
AjheyjK^ Te^d Goldsmith’s History of England to the reign of Charles I. and of Greece to 


35 

12 

8 

a 

8 

5 

18 

74 
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Appendix N. ; The proficiency of the ^und class Vusconsidere^ 

'•— . .. ' branches of instraetiom except /arithmetic. In History and Geography, however, their 
answers were frequently gfiven m-dtoVe^ bOo& M 

entered the school in i S41 and 1842. i; v.;L''= ■. <• -:L • 

The studies of the third and fourth classes were quite element?^ fbrther, the 

Examiner observes, — “ 1 1 is gratifying to find that some of the boys in ihis/dlass, though so 
young, have begun to take hooks from the library* and to make a good Mse 6f them. . They 
gave me some information in geography which is not contained iti their 1 Class. Book (Clift),, 
but which they hove obtained, they said, from n copy of (Goldsmith's (Geography belonging 
to the library. They are nice intelligent boys, and afford ground to hope that (hey ivill 
benefit largely should they remain long enough at school, to get into the highest class. They 
told me that on obtaining Scholarships they .would willingly coine to the Hindoo College, or 
to Hooghly, to complete thei^ education.” ’.. . . . ' 

The fifth and sixth classes (the lust of which is divided into three' sections), consist of 
boys who could do little more than read and spell. 

The Examiner noticed niv irregularity on th$ part of the Head Master, who allowed certain 
lads too old to be regularly admitted to attend the school, though their names were not in 
the register, “lie hus not,” observes Mr, Kerr, “the heart to exclude them , which be 
thinks would be tantamount to depriving them of every- chance of obtaining" an English 
education, there being no other English school in the district. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that every, instance of such deviation has a tendency to neutralize the general good 
effects which the prescribed rules are intended tb promote.” Means have been taken to 
prevent the continuance of this practice. 

The want of an additional Pundit for the junior classes being . muck felt, the Examiner 
remarks, “In the event of local subscriptions not being forthcoming, a sufficient sum to 
meet this inconsiderable outlay might, one would suppose, be raised by introducing on a 
small scute, the pay system, a mode of contributing to the support of the' School, which has 
pot yet been tried at Jessore, none of the pupils, though some'of them can well afford it, 
having ever paid asingle pice for the valuable education they are receiving.” 

The prevailing irregularity of attendance is ascribed to the distance at which many of the 
boys live from the school, to their poverty,' and to the unheulthiness of the district, which 
sometimes readers it necessary to close the school. The Examiner, however, considers that 
even under these unfavourable circumstances “ the introduction of the pay system, and 
strictness in dismissing those who arc frequently absent without leave, might produce some 
improvement.” * 

The second English Master hud been compelled by sickness to leave the station, add was 
absent on that account for several weeks. No competent person had been found to Supply 
his place, but one lias since been appointed. The two Pundits were represented by the 
Examiner to evince ninch reluctance to teach the. mere rudiments of the vernacular language. 

In regard to the removal of Scholarship-holders to the Central College, Mr. Kerr observes, 
** Amitn) Moluin Mozumdnr, who obtained a Scholarship in the Jessore School in 1341, having 
preferred forfeiting bis Scholarship to going to Hooghly, as the rules required, I was most 
anxious to ascertain, by inquiries on the spot, whether this was likely to be a permanent 
obstacle. I found that Annuud at the same lime that he held a Junior Scholarship of 
eight rupees, derived eight rupees more as remuneration for his services in the school as a 
monitor, which latter sum he would have lost liy removing from Jessore. .It cannot therefore 
be concluded from this peculiar case that other Scholarship-holders will evince the safae 
unwillingness to comply with the condition in question. . 

“ On putting the question directly to tlie present Scholarship-holders, one of them (Krishto 
Chunder Mozmndur) said emphatically that he would not go to Hooghly, because eiglit rupees 
a mouth would not support him there respectably ; but that he would willingly go to Dacca, 
where he lias friends with whom he could live cheap. The other did not speak with the same 
freedom, and l could only learn from what he said, that he is very comfortable atPhame, and 
has no wish to remove to a distance. It is probable that early marriages, and the fears and 
prejudices of parents, act with greater force as an obstacle to leaving home than tbs boys 
themselves arc willing to admit, or than Europeans can well understand.” ' l -• ■<*>■ 
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families; but if they are so poor as is represented, this objectiort is groandlessi and ought 
not to he attended to.” *• . 

He also observes : “There .arc too many classes in this sChoolpas thedaily attendance 
ver exceeds I oil, reduce the number of classes to fourj dispense with- the three ' monitors 


never 


and one of .the pundits, and appoint in their stead two junior teachera On a ; kalary oft ^S 
rupees u month each. There would then be four classes with; four teachers anddhe pundit 
to superintend them. Tlie two junior, teachers would be able- to teach ‘bOthEnghsh an? 
Bengalee,, and tlie pundit should instruct the tVvo senior classes in Btnzalee, 

.translation. Jjb away nlto tviih the Sanscrit cluss altogether; in 
this kind, i%«4t^.')s».o«H.v-by poor boys whowiil have to $frn 
of what possible tofe bah Sanscrit be'?” /' 
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&ml ConwiUet ontht 30fA April 1844. 

. M,'|jilcket^' E*q.> Commissioner. 

Agent 

: ^ ^ ^ukeft, Esq., Civil and Session J udge, 

A, Sconce, Esq'.. Collector and Magistrate. 

‘ Moolvie Munneerooddeen, Principal Sudder Amecn. 

Shaik Abdoollah - - ditto - - ditto. 

Moolvee Aehrufallee - ditto - - ditto. 

Kamchuudcr Roy, Deputy Collector. 

Prawnkissen Roy - ditto. 

E. Marquard, Esq., Merchant. f 

H. Rundolph, Esq. - ditto. 

Establishment, 

Mr. W. J. Gunn, Head Master. 

Mr. J. Da Costa, 2d ditto. 

Baboo Gobinchundcr Bose, 3d ditto. 

: Baboo Poornocbunder, 4th ditto. 

Muddcnmohun, Head Pundit. 

Juddoonauth, 2d ditto. 

Moolvee Woozur Aliy, Persian Moonshee. 

Tb* annual examination of the school was held in the month of July, The first class had 
read the Histories of England and Romo.,, and Pope’s Homer’s Iliad to the end of the 4th 
Book. They bad been in the habit of composing in English, and of translating from English 
into Bengallce, and vine versa. They had studied Arithmetic as far as Decimal Fractions, 

Algebra to Simple Equations, and Geometry to the Third Book of Euclid. The second class 
had rend the History of Home to the end of the third Punic War, geography of the four 
quarters of the globe, English Grammar to Syntax, Arithmetic to Vulgar Fractions. They 
could also translate from English into Beugalli. The third class were in the English Readers, 

Nos. 2 and 3. They had studied the Geography of Europe and Asia, Grammar, and Arith- 
metic as far as Reduction. They also translated from English into Bengaili, and wrote from 
dictation. The fourth class were in their rudiments. 

The Committee expressed themselves generally quite satisfied with the progress of the 
scholars and the conduct of the Masters during the year; but neither their report, nor that 
of tile Head Master, was sufficiently in detail to enable the Government to judge correctly 
of the actual state of the institution. 

Seven pupils competed for the Junior Scholarship, which was awarded to Ramkoomar 
Bose; but the papers of the second candidate, Kishenpersaud, were thought, to be so credit- 
able, that the Government, at the recommendation of the Committee, granted him a special 
Junior Scholarship, tenable for four years on the usual terms. 

In consequence of the appointment of Mr. Vaughan to be second Master of the Calcutta 
Mudrussa, Mr. W. Gunn was appointed to succeed him as Head Master of the Chittagong 
School. 

Mr. Ireland, Principal of the Dacca College, inspected this school in the month of March 
1844. Extracts from his report arq subjoined — 

. “ Since my last visit several boys have been promoted to this class, which is now divided 
into two distinct sections, the studies of which are, with the exception of arithmetic, entirely 
different. I have strictly examined the boys of the first section, all of whom were present, 

■ill. the subjects which they have, been studying during the past year, and l find that six boys 

• have made great progress in their studies, and understand well what they have learnt. This 
via very creditable both to themselves and their late head master. The other three boys did 

well in some subjects, but in reading, explanation and parsing they were very deficient. 

> Two of the six boy£ whoacquitted themselves so well obtained Junior Scholarships at the last 
examination. All the six were candidates for the Scholarships, and their answers to the 
Sehoiarehip questions have, at my request, been submitted to me. On comparing them with 
i their written answers last year, 1 find a marked improvement in all the six, but the two boys 
who obtained the Scholarships are fur superior to any of the others. The great improvement 
widehtheseboys have made during the year is. to be attributed entirely to the indefatigable 
exertions of the late head master, who, I am told, used to teach them after school-bourn, and 
basbeetf known to have them in school by candle-light. 

;:v.^£-$he f boy8t of the second section, with the exception of the-first two or three, have not 
; 4n|)M8iiiVed touch, during; thdyear. :• The only subject in which they acquit themselves well 

f^ond clam: lit also now divided into two distinct sections. All the boys of the first 
J fpur ; them mad well, mid evidently understood what they read; 

• Jut the pronun ci ation - of all therept was decidedly bad. Five i or six of the head boys pleased 
me with their readiness and correctness in answering questions in English grammar, but 
neUrlyAll appeared to parse entirely by guess.- In geography and arithmetic they are tolerably 

; ml,, notwithstanding the minute subdivision of the classes in this school, fodr of 

■■ V; 3*3 , 
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vppendu N the boys in this section have ; .<»nl^:juaae r ; •; 

— . .'■ ■ work sums in the Rule bf Three, • . '• f '---;' '_'/, -•".. .■ : ^.;.;:"^.y^V5 : . ^v^'iV 

u The studies of the second section of thii elaas are very, elementary many of thje v bdy» 
are much too old. for tins cjaf»s ; and read yery badly. Eh^^ 

taught by rote, little pains being taken to make the boys miderstnmi the ;■ '^y 6 ' ' ■ 

them know the multiplication table correctly. if - , V . .. *1 ■ 

u 1 did not examine the boys of the third class. : ; V 

“ On the whole, notwithstanding the striking improvement in some of the head boys, J 
am of opinion that the school generally has retrograded during the past year. This; how- 
ever, does not appear to be owing to any want of industry or attention on the part of the 
teachers, but is to be attributed, in a great measure, to that injudicious subdivision of the 
classes which has long existed in this school. Each class is divided into two distinct 
sections, having separate and djptinct studies, so that there are, in feet, six classes to be 
superintended by three English teachers. The^conseguence of this has been, that the teachers, 
finding themselvf^uuable to give sufficient time to the English studies of the classes placed 
under them during the usual school hours, have been in the habit of detaining one of the 
sections under them for one, or two, and sometimes for three hours after the usual time for 
closing the school, in order to train up a few good boys to enable them to save their credit with 
the Committee at the examination. This has led to that pernicious practice, which ‘prevails 
to a great extent in the schools of this country, of training up a few of the most intelligent 
boys in a class for a mere show, leaving all the backward boys to get on as well as theycan,- 
with very little assistance from the teacher. It is the duty of, a teacher to encourage the 
backward boys, and endeavour to bring them on as nearly as possible to an equality with 
their class-mates, so that be may be able to teach the whole class as one boy. If he .will 
devote extra time to teaching, let him by all means devote it to those who stand most in 
need of il. * 

“ Mr. Gunn, on taking charge of the school, did not disturb the existing arrangements, 
but he soon saw that it would be impossible to conduct the business of the school in a satis- 
factory* manner unless some change were made in the disposition of the classes. He repre- 
sented the case to the Committee, but was not permitted to make any alteration. As soon, 
however, as I had finished the examination of the boys, I re-arranged the classes for him, 1 
divided the whole school into four classes, and drew up a routine of studies for each class, 
to which l requested the Mead Master’s particular attention. 

" The pupils at present attending the school arc the sons or relatives of the Omlah, 
Vakeels, and others belonging to the public offices. It is chiefly among this class of perrons 
that we find any interest, taken in education at the Government School. They all seem to 
look forward to their children being able, after completing their education at the school, to 
■ obtain eventually good appointments under Government. The Portuguese population of the 
station is estimated at 3,000 ; but little desire is evinced by this class of the people to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the education afforded at the Government School, Perhaps if 
there were no charge for schooling, more of the Portuguese boys would attend than at 
present. 

" The vernacular class-books in use here, are Bengalee Grammar, Gyanchundrica, 
Nithicotha, Burn omul la, Gulistan and Persian Reader. 

“ Great pains should be taken to instruct the boys well in the Bengalee language, as the 
vernacular of this district is a mixed language, almost unintelligible to a native of Calcutta. 

“ The two boys who obtained Junior Sqholarahips last year were willing to go to the Dacca 
College, but were induced by Mr. Ricketts to stay here,- and read for Moonsiffchips. 1 expect, 
however, they will decide upon going to Dacca in a few days. As far as I can learn, very 
few of the boys at present attending this school would be willing to forfeit Junior Scholarships 
of eight, rupees a month rather than proceed to Dacca. 

“ To place this school on a more efficient footing, you must remove Mr. Mason to .some 
other school, and appoint two native English teachers in his stead, one on a salary of 60, . 
and the other on a salary of 30 rupees a month. These two native teachers should he able 
to teach Bengalee as well as English, and you might then dispense with the junior teacher, 
thereby effecting a saving of 26 rupees a month in the establishment. 

*• The- desire for English instruction is chiefly confined to the Hindoos, and to a small 
portion of the Roman Catholic population. The Mahotnedans generally have newish Tor 
either English or Bengalee, and would have their children to learn Persian only. ^ery feyv 
of them, I am told, can either read or write Bengalee. The language which they speak is 
a corrupt kind of Hindustani. . ■ . ■ . 

•* There is another English school at the station, established by the Roman Cathohc 
Priest, to which boys are admitted free, and to which, in Consequence, many bey 
rather than enter the Government school, and pay for their schooling. It is supported prin- 
cipally by local subscriptions. It is conducted by a native teacher, on , a salarybf 80; raphes, 
a month,* assisted by a monitor. The average monthly expenditure is about 40 rupee#. 
December" last there were 76 boys attending this school, consisting^* 6? Chria^tis; 12 
Hindoos and 2 Mahomedans. The studies are merely elementary. j 

Mr. Ireland^ su^gesti ona in regard to the removal of M?. Mason himS ^ 
He has be«m appointed second Master of the Patna School, 
transferred to the Dacca College, 
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JLacat Commi ttee on the :10th April 1844. 

F* SkipwHh, E6q. /Session Judpe, 

3. Alexander, Esq., Collector. 

H. D. H. Fcrgusson, Esq., Magistrate. 

F. Coupon, Esq., Zemindar. 

R. Watt, Esq., Agent to the Rajah of Tippcrah. 

H, Roe, Esq.* Zemindar. 

Mohamed Allykhan Bahadoor^ Principal Sudder Ameen. 
Moulveci Mohained Nazem, Sudder Ameen. 

Golauvn Aveah, Razee. 

Moulvee Salamutoollah, Uncovenanted Deputy Collector* 
Reuzooddcen Ahmud, Scrislitadar Judge's Court. 
Gourmohun Roy, ditto of Collector’s Court. 


Establishment . 

Mr. H. G. Leicester, Head Master. 

Baboo Rally Doss Mujoomdar, Assistant ditto. 

Nobin Chunder Surma, Pundit. 

Moulvee Vakeel Oooddeen, Professor of Law. 

At the annual examination held by the local Committee 119 boys were borne on #b,e rolls 
. of the school, being 30 more than lust year. They were divided into four classes, the junior 
class being subdivided into two sections. 

The first class, consisting of 19 boys, were reading the Histories of Greece ami Rome* with 
passages from the Spectator, and the. Poetry Reader No. 2. In addition to these subjects, 
and the usual course of study in Geography, Grammar, Composition and Mathematics, the 
class had attended lectures on the Revenue Regulations, of which they had acquired s£me 
knowledge. 

The second class, consisting of 24 bovs, had read 12 chapters of Murshman’s History of 
Bengal, Reader No. 3, Geography of the Eastern Hemisphere, and Arithmetic. They had 
also practiced writing from dictation, and translated into and from the vernacular. In 
Bengali they read Bhugavati's Grammar, the Hitopades, Guanor Nuba, and ] l chapters of 
the History of Bengal. # 

The third class, of 27 boys, had read Woollaston's Grammar and the Prose Reader No. 1 
throughout.. In Arithmetic they had gone as far as Long Division, and were reading the- 
Nithikota in Bengali, 

The fourth class, consisting of 49 boys, were in the rudiments of Bengali and English. 

The local Committee considered the results creditable to the Head Master and his as- 
sistants, and the progress of the pupils very satisfactory. They reported that they had 
• authorized u deviation from Rules 37 and 38, with a view to the admission of boys who had 
no means of obtaining elementary instruction in Euglish. The measure, however, was found 
to increase the labour of the masters to such a degree, as to compel the Committee to return 
to a strict observance of the rules. 

The Government expressed gratification at the increase which had taken place in the 
.number of scholars during the year, particularly those of the Mahomedan religion. This 
result, however, had been obtained in a great measure, not only by an unlimited relaxation 
pf Rules 37 and $8, but by the admission of youths upwards of 10 years of age, in breach 
of the still more important principle laid down in Rule 30. It was hoped that the dangerous 
expedient o£ increasing the present number of scholars at the risk of the future prosperity 
of the institution would not again be resorted to, and on this subject the Committee were 
referred to Circular, No. 38, of the 4th January 1843. 

Generally speaking, a much greater degree of regularity of attendance had prevailed 
.during the past year than before; and this was doubtless owing to the judicious course 
Fttfsued by the Committee in rewarding the regular attendants, and punishing an habitual 
'UbsehfllK bv expulsion. 

: Success appears to have attended the appointment of a Law Lecturer by the local Com- 
iuittee’j but as the attainments of the Incumbent were not highly estimated by the Head 
Master, The Committee were desired to be careful to guard against an erroneous exposition 
: of tfie )aw, an<l the dissemination of principles which might serve to mislead the pupils, and 
lender the instruction imparted an evil, rather than a benefit. A vacancy having subse- 
-■ :t|iietttly occurred, one . of the Hooghly Oriental Scholarship holders has been appointed to 
Professor .at Commillah, and is already represented as giving much satis-. 

"?■ : Chunde^-8em; a ^ll8ving obtained a Senior Scholarship- in the Dacca College, his 
Junior .{Scholarship w»b awarded to RamshunkerSein, one of the “ Raja of Tippers h Scholars;’ 

The vacant Tipperah Scholarship was given to Gobind Qhunder Bose. The 
having expressed a wish to be allowed to prosecute their 
studkA at ibe Dacca ^College, permission was giverf conditionally on the consent of the 

4 - .. . . , Mr. 
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■■■ : ■; >V- : 

r Mr. Ireland inspected this Bqhoolin tlie month of Marchi844 Hereporta as follows 

“ The standard of proficiency in the first class is not so high asjtwaslast yean There 
were then ?? boys in the class ; but all the best having since left, the number is now only 
13. Three students have beentransferredto Dacca, havin': obtained Junior Schbliishipis; 
one has been admitted into the Medical College, one has obtained an appointment in the 
Collectorate, and two have been expelled for irregular attendance. Theboyswlio how 
remain in tho class, are, with a few exceptions, very dull; maay of them are too old to 
make much improvement,: and will never bring any credit to the institution. Qtr iftqulring 

- 21 the respective ages of the 12 boys present, 1 found (as per margin) that soine of them were 

- 20 20 years old, and that the average age for each boy was 182 years. - * / : 

- 1® “ The majority read and pronounce badly, • They write from dictation' very incorrectly j 

" much worse indeed than some of the boys of t$fe second class, and many of them have much 

. 14 difficulty in expressing themselves in English. After a careful examination,. ! find that the 

subjects in which these boys are- most deficient are arithmetic, English grammar and com- 
position, and geography. Several of them are familiar wilh the rules or grammar, but do 
not apply them correctly, while most of them paise almost entirely by guess. In arithmetic/ 
only two boys acquitted themselves well, and five of them did not solve & single qutstlbh 
correctly, I cannot speak more favourably o*f their attainments in geography. They have 
all studied a great part of the First Book of Euclid, but several of them do not kpow even 
the definitions. 

“ On referring to my liotes of the examination which 1 held last year, and looking over 
the performances of the boys who were then in this class, 1 find that the same defects then 
existed, and I do not consider that the boys now remaining in the class have made satisfac- 
tory progress during the year. Many of the old boys have been very irregular m*their 
attendance; but I believe it is the intention of the Committee to dismiss all such boys, 
unless they attend more regularly, and make greater progress in their studies, than they 
have hitherto done. 

“ In the second class the boys passed a very creditable examination, and gave me much 
satisfaction. They read and write from dictation much better than many of the boys in the 
first class, and are quite equal to them in other things. They ought certainly to have been 
promoted to the first class at the last annual examination ; but no promotions were then 
made, for what reasons 1 have not been able to ascertain. Three, of the other boys at the 
bottom of the class acquitted themselves well in some subjects, verj- creditably indeed con- 
sidering the short time they have Iseeti at the school, but the rest did not do well ini' any 
subject, though some of them have been five years at the school. They read very badly, 
and parse entirely by guess. The teacher complains of their irregularity, and of their being 
too old tt> make much progress in their studies. 

« Many of the boys m the third class read well, and with good pronunciation ; they have 
' gone through Wooliaston’s Grammar, and know the rules well, but have not yet been taught 
to apply them. In arithmetic they do not appear to have mude much progress; many of 
them have not yet learnt, the multiplication fable properly. 

“ The fourth class is divided into three sections. The studies of the first section are exactly 
the same as the third class, though the boys are not yet quite so far advanced ; there was no 
necessity for separating these boys from the third class. Considering the short time which 
the boys in this ami the other two sections have been at the school, they have made satis- 
factory progress in their studies. 

“ Owing to the increase in the number of students, and the want or additional teachers, 
one of the students of the first class, Kassee Chunder Ghuttack, who has fora longtime 
received a subsistence-allowance of two rupees' a month from the school funds, has been 
appointed monitor to teach the junior boys. Having examined him,' and found him suffi- 
ciently qualified, l would recommend his being permanently appointed as a junior teacher on 
a salary of 10 rupees a month, to be afterwards .increased to 20, if he shall be found to give 
satisfaction. * 

“ jSfo promotions having been made, as before stated, for nearly two years, I deemed it 
advisable, after finishing the examination, to re-classify the boys. 

- 20 “ I divided the whole school into four classes, as per margin, and drew up for the teachers 

- 21 a daily routine of studies for each class, distributing the classes among the teachers, accord- 

I JJ4 > n £ to riie following scheme : — 

1st Class. — English Studies - 4 hours with Mr. Leicester. 

Vernacular - -1 „ Pundit. 

5 hours per day. 

2 d Class. — English Studies - 1 hour with Mr. Leicester. 

Ditto - 2 „ 2d Teacher. 

Vernacular - - 2 . „ Pundit. 

6 hours per day. 

ad Clast . — English Studies - 3 hours with 2d Teacher. •. 

Vernacular - 2 „ Pundit.* 

6 hours per day. 
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. 

" 4th Class. — English Studies - 31 With the Junior Teacher, or Monitor, 
Vernacular - - 2 / as he is now called. 

“ JBy tbis arrangement no class will be left without a teacher during any part of the day, 
and tbs .hoys will consequently be better taught. But, owing to the want of an additional 
teacher, it will be seen that tne Pundit is obliged to take charge of a class without any 
assistance, which is contrary to the usual practice, and which should be avoided, when pos- 
sible, if the vernacular is to be well taught. 

“ The general appearance of the boys is much in their favour ; with the exception of the 
old boys aid the Mabomedans, they appear to be smart and intelligent, but rather noisy ; 
some of tha villagers were not over clean in their dress. 

“ The interest taken by the native public in the Government School was formerly confined 
to the higher classes, but is now spreading rapidly among all classes ; it has increased very 
much since my first visit in July 1841, and will continue to increase in exact ratio with the 
number of Scholarships, and the prospects of official advancement which are held out to the 
pupils ; such appears to be the general opinion of all parties at this station, natives as well 
as Europeans. The increase in the number of scholars may be attributed entirely to these 
causes. 

“ The daily attendance has been gradually improving during the last two years. If boys 
absent themselves, sickness or some domestic occurrence is the plea usually assigned. The 
recent appointment of some of the boys to situations in the Government offices, the joining 
of Scholarships by others, and the expulsion of some of the most irregular boys, have no 
doubt tended greatly to promote regularity of attendance on the part of the pupils. 

“ The system of instruction in the classes is chiefly the interrogative ; but the language 
used by the pupils in asking questions and giving answers does not receive sufficient atten- 
tion on the part of the masters ; broken English and bad pronunciation frequently pass 
unnoticed. Many of the suggestions to teachers appear to have been attended to. 

“ The progress which this school has made iu public estimation since my first visit in 
July 1841,. must be attributed in a great measure to the active interest which the present 
Secretary has long taken, and continues to take, in the cause of native education. lie has 
been in the habit for a long time of having seven or eight of the most promising students at 
his bouse almost daily, either in the morning or evening, to read to him from useful works 
on dilierent branches of knowledge. He has taken great pains to make them underst an d 
what they read, and spent much time in correcting their written compositions, a subject not 
sutlicienUy attended to in the school ; these instructions have been of gieat service to the 
boys, who have thus acquired a greater command of the language than they would otherwise 
have possessed. The best boys having left, he now takes several from the first class, and two 
or three from the second. 

11 The establishment of the Rajah of Tippe rail’s Scholarships has also done much good for 
the school. This measure has given great satisfaction at the station, and I have been 
repeatedly thanked lor suggesting it to Government. 

“ All persons, Natives as well as Europeans, express great satisfaction that the school is 
to be inspected periodically, and many seem to think that its recent success is entirely owing 
to this cause. To the natives it affords clear evidence of the lively interest which is taken 
by Government in the welfare and prosperity of the school, and they say that the masters 
now will be properly looked after, and not allowed to do as they please ; and that all abuses 
will be speedily corrected whenever they occur. 

“ It is not likely that any of the boys of this school who may hereafter obtain Junior Scho- 
larships, would refuse tu go to Dacca. This school has already sent four junior scholars to 
the Dacca College, one of whom has lately succeeded to u Senior Scholarship.” 


BAULEAH SCHOOL.— 8th Ybak. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Welby Jackson, Esq., Commissioner. 

‘G. C. Cheap, Esq., Civil and Session Judge. 

• T. C. Loch, Esq., Magistrate. 

W. M. Dironi, Esq., Officiating Collector. 

T. W. Wilson, Esq., Assistant Civil Surgeon. 

Moulavi Abdulali Khan Bahadur, Principal Sudder Ameen. 

• Syad Ibrahim Ilosen, Sheristadar of the Criminal Court. 

Establishment. 

Baboo Saradaprasad Bosp, Head Master. 

„ Shiva Chundra Chose, Officiating 2d ditto. 

„ Itudrakant Lahiri, 3d ditto. 

Kailas Chundra Bidyanedhi, Head Pundit. 

Sliivaprasad Sandyal, 2d ditto. 

the annual examination of this school took place on the 12th September 1843, in the pre- 
sence of the local Committee. The number of pupils attached to the school at that time 
(20. App.) 3 Z was 
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was 110, of whonrfofi were Hindoos, 0 Christians, and 1 Muhomedan. These were distri- 
buted into five classes, of which the two last were subdivided each into two sections. 

The following is a statement of the studies in which the classes had been engaged during 
the year : — * 

First CYa^.—Richardson’s Poetical Selections (Goldsmith, Gray, Addison, Pope and 
Shakspeare). Prose Reader, No. VI. Recapitulation* History of Greece, Rome, England 
and India. Grammar, Exercise in Syntax and Prosody. Elements of Natural Philosphy 
(S. 1). [J. K.) Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics aud Optics. Recapitula- 
tion. Geometry, first Six Books of Euclid. Second Uourse, Plane Trigonometry, Algebra, 
Quadratic Equations, Progressions aud Ratios. Book-keeping. General Geography ^ Ut$e 
of the Globes. Translations and Composition. 

Second Class . — Prose Header, No. V., 1D0 pp. Pope’s Homer's Iliad, 5 Books. Pin- 
nock ’a History of Greece, 215 pp. Goldsmith’s History of Rome, ltil pp. Lennie’s Gram- 
mar, whole. Physical Geography and Use of the Globes (Text Book, Goldsmith.) Lessons 
on Objects. Arithmetic, to Decimal Fractions ; and, Translations. 

Third Class . — Murshmair s History of Bengal to the Reign of Serajuddaula, or 180 pp. 
Prose Reader, No. IV., 70 pp. Poetical Reader, No. II’, (>o pp. Leimie’s Grammar 
Syntax. Clift’s Geography, whole. Lessons on Objects. Arithmetic, to Compound Pro- 
portions ; and. Translations. 

Fourth Class, 1st Section. — Prose Reader, No. II., 42 pp. Murray’s Abridged Grammar, 
as far us ’Syntax. Clift’s Geography, 25 pp. ; ant 1 , Arithmetic, to Reduction. 

Fourth Class, 2d Section. — Prose Reader, No. 1., 22 pp. Clifts Geography, 7 pp. (lately 
commenced); and, Arithmetic to Simple Multiplication. 

Fifth Class, 1st Section.— Murray’s Spelling, words of three syllables, and -^Reading 
Lessons. 

Fifth Class, 2d Section . — Murray’s Spelling, words of one syllable. 


The proficiency attained by the students in the upper classes was considered to be on the 
whole greater than in the generality of provincial schools, and the Committee testified that 
the senior boys in each class acquitted themselves in a satisfactory manner. It was thought 
necessary, however, to draw their attention as well as that of the Mead Master to the 
annexed extract* from a letter addressed to the Dacca Committee on a similar occasion. 

The Head Master drew attention to the insufficiency of the inespis provided for vernacular 
instruction, aggravated by the omission on the part of the Committee to fill up the situation 
of Pundit, until it had been vacant for nearly a year. The Head Master recommended the 
establishment of a Tatsalali in subordinate connexion with the school ; but the Government 
concurred with the local Committee in thinking that there was no necessity lor such a 
measure, the object of which could be equally well attained by the admission of boys into 
the institution for instruction in the vernacular alone, which was accordingly authorised. 

The enlargement of the school-house, principally for the purpose of obtaining a suitable 
library, towards which the sum of 300 rupees was granted bv Go\ eminent in ] si 2 has not 
yet taken place, and the Committee were directed not to commence the work until a plan 
and estimate should be submitted and approved. 

Kunja Lall Banerjea was considered to have made sufficient progress in his studies 
to entitle him to retain his Junior Scholarship. The Committee recommended Charles 
Burrowes for a similar distinction ; but under existing arrangements this could not. he 
granted. 

This .school was inspected by Mr. F. V. Seddon, Principal of the Nizamut College, and 
the result as reported by him was co nsidered to reflect much credit on the head master and 
his assistants. 

Of the first English class, consisting of seven pupils, the examiner observes, “The first 
class have .finished Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece, Rome, and England, and Marshmun's 
History of India; and have commenced Hume’s History of England and Lardner’s History 
of Rome. They have read the Prose Reader No. VI., sixteen Books of Homer’s Iliad, and 
in Richardson's Poetical Selections, Goldsmith, Addison, Gray, Pope’s Essays, Ut way’s 
Venice Preserved, and of Shakespeare, Hamlet and Othello. They are now reading Mac- 
beth. On the 1 6th they were examined in history, explanation, mechanics, pneumatics, 
astronomy, use of the globes, geography, delineation of Europe and Asia on the boa id, 
book-keeping, geometry and algebra; during which time the second class was occupied in 
preparing written answers to questions in history. I was ably assisted by Messrs. Loch and 
Dirom ; both took great interest in the proceedings ; the former relieved me much in geo- 
graphy, natural philosophy, and algebra. This enumeration would d priori argue the advance 
of tliis class, their general proficiency and application, and the pains, care, zeal and ability ot 
the Head Master. 

“On the 15th I examined the class in Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello. Charles Burrowes, 
as Hamlet, did not throw himself into the character, but he read accurately, and gave the 
meanings correctly. Brajasunder, as Horatio, acquitted himself indifferently well without 
animation. Viweswer’s delivery was most impressive, his voice clear, and emphasis 
good. 

b “ At 


* 41 The practice of teachers in neglecting the more backward pupils of a class, and giving an undue share 
of their attention to thro»e at the head of it, has been repeatedly reprobated as unjust towards the boys. them- 
selves, and highly injurious to the character and usefulness of the college, and the Committee arc cfiyowea P* 
use their uunost euuoavaurs to prevent it.” 
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u At the Master's suggestion, they read the part in Othello beginning, 

" Excellent wretch I Perdition catch mv aoul, 

M But 1 do love thee !** 

but this which - should have been read with passionate irony, was delivered with unmoved 
monotony; With the ‘exception of one or two of the more difficult passages, the explanations 
were so good and correct, as to evidence very close application. 

“Tht* whole read with fluency. Their explanations are capital (and of their many good 
points perhajps the best) not of words only, but of the meanings of phrases, images and 
allusions, erttf retentively and intelligently given ; with the exception of some passages which 
puzzle older heads, and divide the opinions of criticism. 

“The height to which water and mercury rise by the pressure of atmospheric air, the 
principles of the common pump, the reason why substances of various weights in a VScuum 
tall to the ground at the same time, the cohesion of the metallic hemisphere, the six 
mechanical powers, and other inc idental questions in which Mr. Loch assisted, were satis- 
factorily and very intelligently answered. 

The Examiner adds , u The papers sent will afford a good criterion of the state of the senior 
classes, and their various studies, and, with every abatement for mistakes and mis-spellings, 
of diligence, a love of learning, enlarged ideas, progressive improvement, and, may I add, 
a growing sense of the bounty of Government, and the benefits of civilization. 

“The Head Master is solicitous to have as detailed a repoit sent down as convenient.. I have 
accordingly been studious to include all subjects, which I trust will meet with the approba- 
tion of his Honor, who, with his usual discrimination, will make every just allowance for 
circumstances, and, looking to the bright side of the picture, will be gratified witli the 
assurance that a school under the able management and proficient acquirements of a native 
brought up at the Hindoo College, has made such capital progress in the higher mathematics, 
history and poetry, in conjunction with other pursuits." 


CUTTACK SCHOOL.— 4th Year. 

* 

Local Committee on the 30 tli April 1844. 

A. J. M. Mills, Esq., Commissioner of Revenue, President. 

C. Cardeiv, Esq., Special Commissioner. 

II. B. Bro willow, Esq., Judge. 

E.T. Trevor, Esq., Officiating Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Secretary. 
Tarakant Bidvasagur, Principal S udder Amecn. 

Moolvio Mohumed Fazeel, Law Officer. 

Kassinath Rae Chowdree, Zemindar. 


Establishment . 

Mr. J. K. Rogers, Head Master. 

Mr. J. Da Souza, 2d - ditto. 
Bissumber, Head Pundit. 

Rugbamind, 2d ditto. 


At the annual examination there were 75 boys present., out of 79 belonging to the school. 
These were divided into four classes; the two junior classes, consisting of 55 boys, being 
subdivided into sections. The first class had read Marshman’s Survey of History to page 
80; Prose Reader, No. 5, to page 30; Lennie’s Grammar as far as syntax; Popular Intro- 
duction to Natural Philosophy, and Nicholl’s Geography of Asia and Europe, with reference 
to Maps and Globes. They had learned Arithmetic as fur as Practice and Simple Interest, 
and had been accustomed to translate from the vernacular into English, and vice versa. The 
second class hud learned Lcnnie's Grammar as far as Syntax; Guv’s Geography of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with reference to maps: and Arithmetic to Practice. They had also been 
accustomed to translate from English to Oorya, and rice versa . The studies of the two junior 
classes were of an elementary nature. 

The majority of the boys are the sons of Bengalees who have settled in the province, and 
hut lew* of ilie indigenous Oorya population attend. They are represented to be respectful 
aud obedient, and very assiduous in the prosecution of their studies. The average daily 
attendance throughout the year was <52. None of the pupils were sufficiently advanced to 
°wiipete for a Junior Scholarship. 

’I he Committee were desirous of a further relaxation of the principle of admission laid 
down in sections 37 and 38 of the printed Rules, but the necessity for this the Government 
not disposed to admit. 

A new school-house has been constructed under the superintendence of the executive 
officer of the division, at an expense of 2,000 rupees, one moiety granted from the education 
funds, and t.ne other raised by local subscription. 

It is "a good substantial building, well ventilated, in a centrical situation, consisting of 
f°t«r rooms, 36 x 22 feet each, and two others, 22 x 22 feet each, about 18 feet high, flat 
r °of<Hl, with a thatched verandah all round II feet wide. It is about 1$ miles from most of 
(20. App.) 3 z 2 the 
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Appendix N: the European house*, and is in the large compound in which the Collector’s and Magistrate’s 
Cutcherries are situated.” It has been placed in charge of tlfe executive officer. 

In continuation of paragraphs 50-61) of the last Annual Repot t of the Council of Educa- 
tion (page 33 of the printed volume) it may be stated, that the Council concurred in the 
local Committee’s suggestions for the provision of Oorya class-books, and the latter body 
having reported that the Pundit had completed and printed an Oorya Grammar, consisting 
of 24 12mo pages, which was for sale at 6 annas a copy, and Mr. Suttou, a vocabulary of 
206 pages, Hvo, at 3 rupees a copy, they were authorized to subscribe tor 300 copies of the 
former, and 250 of the latter for the use of the school.’ The spelling treatise proposed to be 
prefixed to the grammar was dispensed with, as uusuited to the peculiar construction of the 
Oorya language. For the translation of the,. other works rccoui mended by the section of the 
Council of Education for vernacular class-books as well adapted for Cuttack, Mr. Sutton’s 
terms were sanctioned. 


MIDNAPORE SCHOOL.— 8th Year. 

Local Committee on the 30(4 April 1844. 

W. Tayler, Esq,, Officiating Judge. 

O. W. Malet, Esq., Officiating Collector. 

R, P. Harrison, Esq., Magistrate. 

H. V. Bayley, Esq., Officiating Superintendent of Settlements. 

Establishment. 

Mr. F. Tydd, Head Master. 

Baboo Bhycauntnath Chatterjee, second ditto. 

Baboh Sittaram Das, third ditto. 

Baboo Jadub Chunder Mookerjee, fourth ditto. 

Gooroodus Vidyalunkar, Pundit. 

Mohes Chunder Aclmrjee, Sircar. 

Kuor Seel Librarian. 

At the annual examination , there were 131 hoys on the rolls of the school, divided into 
live classes. The progress made bv the several classes during; the year was represented by 
the Committee to he satisfactory. "The first class had read Malkin's History of Greece to 
p. mo i Homer’s Iliad; M'Ctdlorh’s Grammar, and Nicholas Geography, with reference 
to maps and globes. In Arithmetic they had gone ns tar as Decimal Fractions, and in 
Algebra to Simple Equations. They had also been accustomed to translate from English 
into Bengali, and vice versti. A greater degree of regularity in attendance had piev.iile.tl, 
but in some instance- 3 , protracted absence, without adequate cause, had been allowed to go 
unpunished. The Committee were requested to use great vigilance in checking this practice, 
•and to exercise the powers vested in them by the rules lor the expulsion of incoirigible 

offenders. . 

Ketter Mohun Jana was considered to have made progress sufficient to entitle, him to 
retain his Junior Scholarship. T wo other candidates were proposed by the (xmiTiuttee for 
similar honours, but none were available. ^ , 

The. school was inspected in the 'month of February by Mr. Jus. Sutherland, I unc'pal 
of the Hooohlv Coileire, whose report was not. altogether favourable. 

The majority of the boys in the first class failed to work a sum in the Double Rule of Three ; 
with the help of dictionaries, they succeeded, utter much delay, in producing indifleicn 
English translations of uu easy passage in Bengalee; and in geography, a few questions of 
nn elementary character, put 'to them by Mr. Sutherland, were not very well answered. 
Their examination, however, in other subjects, was considered on the whole satisfactory. 
The second class, who were reading Goldsmith’s History of England, were unable to answer 
simple questions put to them on the subject. This deficiency was ascribed by the Ilea" 
Master “ to the circumstance of their minds being occupied in mastering the mere language 
of the book.” In explanation they did not succeed, and they expressed themselves in 
English i orv badly. Some of the bo vs jjj this class had been put. back front the first c a - 
for want of the books required for the present course of study, a circumstance indicative o 
silent, neglect on the part of the local authorities in applying the means provided by vxover 
ment for purchasing books and other instruments of instruction. , . . 

The third class were examined in Marshman’s History of Bengal, but they couk 11 
explain the meaning of liiuiiv simple words, nor did they appear to compreheiu 
language of the wmk, which was rather above them. In geography they had made mu. 
progress, and they spoke English very indifferently. . . t 

The fourth class read Golrlsriiith’s History of Home, a hook beyond their capaci y* 
winch, at present, No. 1 English Reader, and Chambers* Geographical P r ' in ® ,, » “ ie e * ‘ 
miner thought would be better suited. They answered well in multijdicntion. .1 he progr ^ 
of this class is retarded liy the presence of some “ overgrown lads ” of 17 ana 16 yeats 
ate, who prevent the younger hoys from getting on so well as they otherwise would. 

The Examiner remarks : “ The general state of the school does not appear to me s _ 
might be reasonably expected, considering that it has been established nearly eigiit j ^ * 
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lhe studies evt -- 1 of the first class are still very elementary, and their advancement in them 
not very considerable, while the manner in which they express themselves in English is very 
indifferent ; but I uiu disposed to ascribe this result, in a great degree, to the circumstance 
of the rules limiting the age of admission not having been observed until lately. On first 
going; through the school 1 was struck with the adult, appearance of ruanv of the students, 
even in the junior classes, and this induced me to note down the ages, and, the. time in 
class and school, of those composing the second and third classes, and of six of those of 
the fourth class, who also appeared to me far too old to be in that position. Iu the 
Hooghly College, we found that continuing grown-up young men in a junior class was 
seriously detrimental to its progress, and many of them were dismissed in consequence. 
There is, moreover, a moral objection to mingling voung men with little boys so ^obvious, 
that it need not be specified. • 

u Another circumstance which may account in some degree lor the state of the higher 
classes, and which placed them at a disadvantage rather, fur the examination, that there 
has lately been a change in the course of study, most judicious in itself as respects the 
books introduced, viz., Chambers 9 Educational Works, and Mr. Taylor’s admirable Manual 
of Modern History, but still so recent as not to have given time to produce its natural 
results, and consequently making the students appear more backward than they 
really are. . 

“ Great attention appears to be paid to the study of the vernacular, and all the masters 
are competent to teach the language. The piece of Bengalee given to the first class to 
tianslate was read out to them by the Head Master, from whose dictation they wrote it 
down. The translations into Bengalee of the first class are actually only middling, but 
then they may be deemed very fair, allowance being made for circumstances, considering 
that the passage rendered is part of a draft Act taken at random from the Gazette, and thal 
they were done iu a very short time. 

“ The vernacular is made the means of conveying sound knowledge. The class-books 
used are, — -first class, Yates’ Elements ot Natural Philosophy ; second ditto, Ruimnoliun 
Roy’s Bengalee Grammar; third ditto, History of Bengal) Msirsliinan s, translated by 
Baboo Gobin Clnmdcr Sein ; fourth ditto, second part of Biirnomala and Nittikolha ; fifth 
ditto, Burnornaia, Dictation and Arithmetic. Dr. John Grant’s Class Book is used also for 
reading and translation. 

'The deep interest taken in native education by the present Secretary, as manifested by 
Ins zealous supervision of the Cuttack School, and by more ^lian one other member of the 
present local Committee, together with the judicious change recently made in the course of 
instruction, at Mr. Bayley’s suggestion, warrant the conclusion that a great improvement 
will booh take place in the Midnapore School. 

“ The school-house is new, having been finished only last year; it is spacious and well 
ventilated, ecntrically situated with reference to the station and neighbourhood, and every 
way well adapted to the purpose to w hich it is applied. 

u The boys appeared cleanly and well behaved. 

“ The pay system here is applied to all, but it is limited to four annas, in addition to 
which they pay the same sum for books. No objection appears to be made to the small 
fee, and I imagine that some in the school might very well be required to pay more, and 
relieve Government of part of the expense." 

The attention of the Committee was drawn to Mr. Sutherland’s Report, and they were 
directed to apply themselves to remedy the defects which he has pointed out. 


GOWAHATTY SCHOOL.— 8th Year. i: 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Major Francis Jenkins, Governor-general’* Agent N. E. Frontier, and Commis- 
sionfr of Assam. 

Major James Mathie, Deputy Commissioner. 

Captain T. Fisher, Commanding First Assam Sebundy Corps. 

Lieutenant Charles Scott, Principal Assistant Governor-general's Agent. 

Assistant Surgeon K. M. Scott, Civil Assistant Surgeon. 

Lieutenant Robert Campbell, Adjutant First Assam Sebundy Corps, Secretary. 

C. K. Hudson, Esq., Sub-Assistant to Governor-general’s Agent. 

J. Nicholas Martin, Executive Officer, Lower Assam. 

Deobur Bordoloi, Sudder Ameen. 

Preonath Purbottiah Phookun, Sudder Moonsiff. 

Lucki Dutt Burkotki, ditto. 

Madhumbram Rajkhoah, ditto. > 

Degumber Borooa, Moonsiff. 

Gurgorani Mojondar, ditto. 

Som Dutt Borkotki, ditto. 

JlstablkhmenL 

Mr. W. Robinson, Head Master. 

Baboo Jagot Chunder Mookerjee, Assistant Teacher. 

Gopinath Shorrna Nvalunkor, Senior Pundit, 

Boshudhor Shorrna, Junior Pundit, 
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Appendix N. At the annual examination of this school there were 185 boys belonging to the central 
- establishment, of whom 60 were in the Anglo Vernacular Depaffment, prosecuting their 

studies in English and Bengali, and i2d engaged exclusively in the study of the vernacular, 
with the exception of a few who likewise read Persian and Sanscrit. 

The Anglo Vernacular Department was divided into four classes The first class consisted 
‘ of five boys/ who had, during the past year, read th# fourth, and a part of the fifth number 
of the English Header; the whole of the Poetical Reader, No. 3,; half through the iutro- 
, ductiou of the sciences in Chambers’ Educational Course; and eight chapters of Gold* 

smith’s History of Greece. In writing from dictation, Chambers’ Biography had been 
used. This class had also gone through the whole of McCulloch's Grammar, and the boys 
had lately been more particularly engaged in syntactical exercises. Two of the pupils "in 
this class had gone as far as vulgar fractions in Arithmetic, whilst the others were yet in the 
Rule of Three. In Geography they hud, during the period under report, been almost exclu- 
sively confined to the several countries in Europe and Asia only. They had also been 
instructed in all the problems relating to the use of the terrestrial globe. The class had 
also been regularly engaged in translations from English to Bengali, and vice verm. For 
this purpose use had been made of the Digdarshon or Indian Youth’s Magazine, and the 
Snmachar Darpun, an Anglo Bengali newspaper. The Bengali studies of this class had of 
late consisted entirely in these exercises. In English composition the class had done but little. 

The 2d class was composed of nine boys, who had during the year read through the 
English Reader, No. 2. In Grammar they had gone through Wool I as ton’s Elements, and 
had lately been instructed in it orally. In Arithmetic they had gone through the four simple 
and compound rules. They had commenced the study of Geography, and had read six pages 
of Clift’s Geography. They had also had daily practice in writing from dictation, and this 
course had had a perceptible effect in improving their orthography. They had been accus- 
tomed also to translate /Rsop’s Fables from English to Bengali, and vice versa; but a great, 
deficiency was remarked in this branch of their studies, which was attributed to the second 
Master’s ignorance of the vernacular. 

The third class was composed of 11 boys who had read through the whole of the English 
Reader, No. 1. They had learnt, as far as adverbs in Woollaston’s Grammar, and had read 
only four pages of Clift’s Geography — their progress in both these branches of study having 
been very small indeed. In Arithmetic four had gone through the simple rules, which they 
seemed to understand very well, the rest had not proceeded beyond ‘simple subtraction. 
They had also been accustomed daily to write from dictation, and in these exercises they 
seemed to be making good progress. 

The fourth class consisted of 33 boys, and was divided into two sections. The 1st section 
included 16 boys who had read the 1st No. of the English Reader as far as page 60. They 
had been in the habit of translating their daily lessons into Bengali, in which, considering 
the short period they hurl been under instruction, they had made very creditable progress. 
Short sentences had likewise been usually given them in Bengali to translate into English, 
and they had been in the practice of writing from dictation every day. Grammar bad been 
taught from viva voce , and they were able to distinguish the several parts of speech, and 
give definitions of them with tolerable correctness. In Arithmetic they had proceeded as 
far as multiplication. 

The 2d section of this class consisted of 10 boys, who had read through the English 
Instructor, No. 1, which they could also translate into the vernacular. They had but just 
entered on the study of Arithmetic, and were able to work small sums in simple addition. 
Their exercises from dictation, which are written every day, were on the whole very creditable, 
and their pronunciation very fair. 

T he Bengali ScIkh> 1, containing 125 pupils, was divided into four classes. The 1st class 
was divided into two sections. The 1st section contained six hoys, who had read through 
the whole of Gopal Lull Mittra’s translation of the 1st Part of Murshman’s History of 
India, the leading facts of which they seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with. They 
had also read the whole of the Gyannornuba. In Grammar they had gone through 26 
jttges of Bhogobnn Ghondra’s Bengali Grammar, or as far as the powers of the consonants. 

* The whole of the Chanakya Sloks they had committed to memory, and wore able to explain 
them all very satisfactorily. Their handwriting was very fair, and their compositions showed 
that they had profited by the grammatical instructions they had received. In Arithmetic, 
they had gone through the whole of a little work on Arithmetic published by the H< ad 
Master, Mr. Robinson, and carried on as far as compound proportion. This book was 
intended for the use of the Bengali Schools in Assam, and contains the tables of weights 
and measures, &e. as used in that province. 

The 2d section of this class consisted of eight boys, who had read through the whole of 
Mritimjoy’a translation of the Hitopodesh, carefully explaining it in the common colloquial 
dialect. Bhogobnn Chandra's Grammar had been used in this section also, and in this 
branch of study the boys had kept up with those of the 1st section. They had committed 
to memory 60 of the Chanakya Sloks, and were able to give very correct explanations of 
them. To e nable them the more readily to explain the wore difficult words and phrases 
made use of’ in Bengali compositions, they had committed to memory the greater portion of 
Ram Chandra’s Bengali Abidhan. In Arithmetic they had advanced as far as the boys of 
the 1st section. 

The 2d class consists of 16 boys. They had read 122 pages of the Gyan Chandrika, and 
were able to explain it all with considerable facility. They had gone through Keith's 
Bengali Giammar, and 13 pages of Rammohun Roy’s Grammar. They had committed to 
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memory as far as the 81st page of Ram Chandra's Abu 111 an, and in Arithmetic had proceeded 
as far as compound division. 

The 3d class consisted of 26 boys, and was divided into two sections. The 1st sect ion 
contained 13 boys. They had read the Gyanadoy Itihas, a collection of easy and instructive 
reading lessons in prose and verse* collected and published by the Head Master, and had 
committed to memory 42 pages of Ham Chandra’s Abidhuu. In Arithmetic they had pro- 
ceeded as far as compdtmd addition. 

The 2d section contained,! 3 boys, w ho had gone through the Bamanmlla, No. 1. and 11 ., 
and as far as simple division in Arithmetic. 

The 4th class, which consisted of 46 boys, was divided into two sections. The 1st section 
contained 21 boys, who had read through the Bengali Primer, and were as far as pane 8 of 
the Uarnaimilla, Part IT. In Arithmetic they had learned as far as simple subtraction. 

The 2d section contained 49 boys, who were reading the Bengali Primer, and* committing 
to memory the arithmetic tallies. 

The number of boys m attendance at. the Branch Schools was as follows: Niluchol, 88; 
Pandu , 73 ; Beltuilah, 42 ; North Gouahatty, 41 ; and Aitiiiigong, 33 ; making an agregate 
of 281 boys, all receiving instruction in Bengali, and some of them in Sanscrit. All these 
schools hud been visited -from time to time by Mr. Robinson, and, with the exception of the 
one at Bcltullah, were represented to be in a flourishing condition. The prevalence of 
disease, especially cholera, and the great mortality a mono the boys, amounting in the first 
six months of 1843 to no less than "7 deaths, had seriously diminished the numbers attend- 
ing the school, and interfered with the studies of those who hud escaped the worst effects 
of those calamities. Setting aside, however, the deaths which had occurred, the number of 
boys admitted during the year considerably exceeded that of those who had left or hud been 
dismissed, so that the actual decrease could not be held as indicative of any disincliii.ition 
on the part of the people to send their children to the schools. 

The progress of all the classes in the Central School, except the 2d English, was considered 
by the Head Master to be satisfactory, and though itwa< stated to have been, in the opinion 
of the Committee, generally 44 very slow,” yet the Government did not gather from the 
remarks of the individual members on the classes which they severally examined, tliut the 
result, had fallen short of their expectations. The report on the Vernacular Department bv 
the Siul dr r Ameen was remarkably favourable. 

In regard to the second Master, who was icpicsentcd to be ignorunt. of Bengali, and to 
show but little interest in his duties, the Government, approved of the Committee’s proposal 
to remove him if he were still unable to pass a satisfactory examination in Bengali, as he 
had promised to do, within six months after his appointment iri January 1843. As it after- 
wards appeared that, he had not qualified himself in this respect, his services .were dis- 
pensed with, and the third Master* Juddut Clmnder Mookci jee, .appointed in Ins room. 

The Committee were not satisfied with the slate of the Branch Schools (Niluclml excepted), 
and observed, “ that unless they were well looked after, they would soon cease to be of any 
benefit to the pupils.” The Government hoped that the remedy for the anticipated evii, 
which was entirely in the bauds of the Committee, would not be neglected, and that frequent 
visits by the numerous members, combined with a system of monthly reports to he candidly 
checked by the. Hoad Master, would, in a great measure, correct the lax and irregular state 
of discipline into which the Branch Schools were stated bv the Committee to have fallen, 
and which the imperfect control hitherto kept over them had not, of cuius?, been sufficient to 
prevent. 

The unfavourable condition of the Bidtullali Branch School, noticed by the Head Master, 
seemed to be owing chiefly to the inefficiency of the I’uiidit, and the Government' trusted 
that this cause would not be long permitted to check improvement, and restrict l be benefits 
which the school is calculated to confer on the people. 

Three students of the 1st class in the English Department competed for the Junior 
Scholarship, and one of them, Joygnpal Bose, was recommended by the local Committee 
for the distinction, but it was not considered that his perf ormances came up to the requisite 
standard. 

The Committee submitted an estimate of the expense of repairing the school-house, 
including the construction of a pucka terrace and drain round the building, amounting to 
As. tifld. 13. 3.; but before sanctioning this, the Government desired to know what propor- 
tion of the expense the Committee were prepared to defray by local subscription. 

On the lath March the Committee submitted several minutes of individual members, 
commenting on the diminution of the number of pupils attending the English classes of the. 
school, uud recommending that the services of the Head Master, Mr. Robinson, might be 
made uvaiiable for the inspection of all the schools m the district of Kamroop. With the 
Committee's letter the general subject of education in Assam came under the consideration 
of Government, and the result was, the abolition of the local Committee, and the appoint- 
ment of JVlr. Robinson in subordination to the Commissioner as Inspector of all the Schools 
in the Province. See Appendix, No. 5. 
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SIBSAUGOR SCHOOL — 3d Year. 

^ Local Committee oh the noth April 1844. 

Captain S. F. Hammy, Commanding Assam Light Infantry Battalion. 

Captain Thomas Brodie, Principal Assistant to the Commissioner. 

Lieutenant E. T. Dalton, Junior Assistant to Commissioned. 

Lieutenant C. S. Reynolds, Adjutant, Assam -Light Infantry Battalion. 

Establishment . 

• 

Mr. De Souza, Head Master. 

Sri Ramsagur, Assistant Toucher. 

Sri Urbhidhur, Pundit. 

The examination of this school wa* held on the 5th, Oth and 10th of July 1843, by several 
members of the local Committee, in the presence of other residents of the place, European 
and Native. The number of scholars had decreased from 104 to 87, and the attendance of 
those remaining had been very irregular. The Committee, however, were of opinion, ihat 
this diminution was but temporary, and that the returns for the future would e.vhibit a 
steady increase. 

There was no 1st class, and the 2d class consisted of two hoys, one of whom had been 
for some time absent, and the other had made creditable progress. The 3d class consisted 
of two divisions : the 1st div ision of 18 hoys, some of whom had obtained a slight know* 
ledge of English previous to the opening of the school, were examined in the English Reader, 
Noi 1 ; Clift's Geography, as far as Asia; Woollaston’s Grammar, to the 39ih page; Arith- 
metic to compound multiplication ; and Writing* Their progress was considered by the 
Committee to be satisfactory; but none of them were sufficiently advanced to compete for a 
Scholarship. The 2d division of 12 boys was examined in the English Reader, No. 1, Spell- 
ing to dissyllables, and Arithmetic as fur as subtraction. The 4th class, also consisting 
of two divisions, and containing 38 boys, and the 5th class of It) boys, were in their 
rudiments. 

The Government were disposed to agree with the Committee in considering the result to 
be, on the whole, and with reference to the recent establishment of the school, satisfactory ; 
and as the causes to which the decrease in the number of pupils was attributed did not 
appear of a permanent nature, it was Imped that the anticipations of the Committee might 
be realized. But the numbers continued to diminish, and at the close of the year it was 
deemed advisable to alter the constitution of the school, by dispensing wiih the services of 
the Head English Master, and placing it under the direct control of the Commissioner of 
Assam, aided by Mr. W. Robinson, the Inspector of Schools in the Province. 


ASSAM SCHOOLS. 

These schools have been established at different times for the instruction of the natives of 
the Assam Province in Bengalee, and the following sums are assigned for their support: 


Nowgon 

Duming 

Kamroop 

Luckimpore 

Jorehat 


_ . 

1,080 

a . 

per annum 

- 

768 

— 


- 

1,441 

8 


• 

1,236 

- 


- 

900 

— 

ft 

Total - 

- - 5,425 

8 

per annum. 


They were transferred to the Education Department under orders of the 4th December 
1843. 

In Nowgong there are 12 schools in active operation, containing 458 pupils ; in Burning 
5 behoof, with 121 pupils; in Kamroop 20 schools, with 1,102 pupils, exclusive of the 
institution at Gnwahatti and its subordinate branches ; and in Luckimpoor 3 schools, with 
J63 pupils. The grant for the support of schools in Jorehat being of a very recent date, no 
returns have yet been received of the manner in which it has been applied, but it is intended 
to provide for 10 Pergunnah schools, at which the inhabitants of the district may be taught 
to read and write, and likewise receive elementary instruction in arithmetic and accounts. 

The Commissioner has been directed to prepare a general sketch of the mode of instruc- 
tion followed at these schools, showing the subjects taught, the books in use, the qualifica- 
tions of the several masters, and such other particulars as may enable the Government to 
form a correct, estimate of the tendency of the establishments towards improving the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Province. Rome of the misters htying heretofore been paid 
partly in money and partly by remission of rents on the lands occupied by them, strict 
injunctions have been given to put an immediate stop to the practice, and to remunerate the 
masters in future by money payments only. 

On the 29th April the Government determined to place the whole of these school $• a* 
well as those of Gowahattec and Sibsagur, under an Inspector, wjtose duty it will be to yjjstl 
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every school as often as may be, and to introduce un uniform system of instruction through- Appendix N. 
out the Province. 

Tlie local Comm ittees of Gowahuttee and Sib&agur have been dissolved . — See Appendix, 

No. ft. 


RAM11EK SCHOOL. — r»th Ykau. 

Local (Committee on the April 1 S 14. 

(upturn A. Bogle, Commissioner of Arracan. 

Captain 1). Williams, Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

('a plain A. P. P hay re, ditto ditto. 

Lieutenant II. llopkinson, Junior, ditto ditto. 

Lieutenant II. Siddons, Executive Engineer. 

Establish men t . 

. Mr. It. A. Fink, Head Master. 

Gilliam llussou, Art. in ^ Ordoo Teacher. 

Mownglah, Head Mugh Teacher. 

Thatwang, second ditto ditto. 

r I he fust 1'iighsh class was composed of the same boys as at the last annual examination, 
and their attendance and o ndm t during the year !. ad been satisfactory. Their progress, 
however, had been eompaiatively slower than during tin* previous vear. They labour 
under a disadvantage fiom which the. natives of Bengal aie free, mining out. of ii,e want of 
A cheap li'ictiouai y of the I'm man language. In translation they had made respectable pro- 
gress. I hey hud finished the general summary of each of (lie grand divisions of the earth. 
The first stio c . f Lcsm.i-s on Objects has been completed, and the second commenced. In 
History the class hail acquired a knowledge of events IVom the deluge to the age of Semi- 
rami^. In Aril him tie m me of the boys had gone as far as decimal fiuctiins, and the rest 
of flu* ekes had made creditable progress. 

I he serein! eirms had i>carlv finished the first number of ihc- English Reader, and had 
commenct d the second nuniher with the translation. Of G< o.-raphy lin y knew the dt-fi- 
niiions, 'iv.d weir h arnii.g tin gc-neial .summary of Asia. In A? itl'.me.iic they Imd gone as 
far simple addition. 

I he third elas.- n tisisti d of two divisions, the boys in both of which wne in their rudi- 
ment.-. 

All the English clasj-cs study the* Vernacular, and were a usith.reci fo have improved in 
their Liiowledge of it slice tile pievious examination. 

The separate \ i macular Department was divided into lour rin^o-, who had made good 
progress, exempt as regards A i ilium-tic, in which the native assistant was not compe tent to 
teach them bc\ond simple and compound proportion. The Gordon Department had not 
undi /gone any ehange since last. year. 

Tile Govi'inim nt agiieti with I lie local Gon.inittcc in thinking the repeat, on the whole, 
satislacforv. The n umber of stndciils amounted to log, and *1 was stated that many more 
would attend, but for the limitation which the Committee had found it necessary In impose, 
in consequence < f the inadequate means of teaching, and the insufficiency of the present 
school building to accommodate a larger numbei. The Iliad Master piopos.d that an 
Assistant Master slu ulil be appointed, the present school-house improved, and a new- build- 
ing eicc.lt d fur t lie English Department, to include a libiarv and a noin foi the Master. 
The CommitUc advocated the first of these recommendations, but |i< Tuned the removal of the. 
school from its present site, and the construction of a new* school house fi.r flu.- aiciaumodatVm 
of all the deparimeuts. The Government; observed, that it was olni« uslv d« suable that the 
school should be contained in one building, in order that the instmciioii of all the classes 
might go on umier the eye of the Head Master, and that if 1 lie present building was incapable 
of being impnwed and cniaigecl, so as to meet the. growing wants of the people for the edu- 
cation of their chihli rn, it would probably be necessary to erect a new house* in a more 
favourable site sufficiently large* lor the purpose. The 1'onnmttei* were requested to take the 
subject at once into their consideration, and, in conjunction with the executive officer, to 
prepare and sul-mil. for I he approval of Government such plan or plans, accompanied by 
a detailid estimate, as might appear to them, with strict uTcrencc to economy, most 
advisable to adopt. The Committee were likewise requested to .'tale what proportion of the 
cost would be. deliajed by local .subscription. 

Before coming to any definite conclusion on the subject of appointing an additional 
teacher, the Government desired to be favoured with the sentiments of the Committee as to 
the nature of the education which the people of Arracan in their present condition require ; 
whether the resources of the State ought to be devoted to the extension of English or Ver- 
nacular instruction ; whether any modification of the existing establishment is desirable; 
aiul, in Abort, to receive from them such a comprehensive report on the general question of 
education in the Province as would enable the Government to judge what measures it might 
be expedient to adopt for the proper and efficient disposal of the grant. 

The irregidmity of attendance on the part of the students was observed to be. very great, 
the average daily attendance being only five-eighths of the number of boys borne on the rolls,. 
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many of whom had been absent more than half of the school-days in the year. The inten- 
tion of the Committee to award a half-yearly prize of 10 rupees for regular attendance out 
of the lixed amount of 90 rupees per annum allowed for prizes, was approved; but it was 
suggested that two half-yearly prizes of « rupees and 4 rupees might answer the purpose 
better. The Committee were desired not to bo reluctant to exercise, their power of expulsion 
in eases of constant and wilful absence without leave, as thp. Joss of numbers thereby occa- 
sioned would be more than compensated by the consequent improvement in the discipline of 
the school. » 


MOORSllKDAU A D NIZAMUT COLLEGE.— -2d Yba r. 

College Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Major-general F. V. Raper, Visitor and President, Agent to the Governor- 
general. 

II. P. Russell, Esq., Judge. 

W. J. H. Money, Esq., Collector. 

Captain St. G. D. Showers, Superintendent of his Highness the Nuwab 
Nazim’s Education. 

Nuwab Sufditr Ali Khan Bahadur. 

Nsiwab Wahid Hosein Khan Bahadur. 

Rae Sitaimlh Bose, Duvvuu of the ftizamul. 

Ji 'stab ilsh men t. 

Mr. F. V. Seddon, Principal. 

Mr. J. G. E. Arrow, Head Master. 

Mr. J. F. Dolanoiigcrede, second ditto. 

Bashir ud din, Head Moulvie. 

Bakar Ali Khan, second ditto. 

Tafazul Iloscin, Head Urdu Teaclwr. 

Syad Afzal Alii, second ditto. 

Nabogopaul Turkalunkar, Mead Pundit. 

Nahokuntu Turkapitrichttnun, second ditto. 

Syad Ibni ITvdar, Atalik. 

Ahmad ud <1 tn, Darouah. 

Syad Ali Naki, Wridng-maslcr and Oriental Librarian. 

Jagutchunder Rae, Writer and English ditto. 

This institution is supported entirely out of the Nizamut Deposit Fund, and forms no 
charge upon the resources of Government, ft is divided into two departments, one for 
the education of the Sahibzadahs, or relations of the Nizainut family, and the other for I hat 
of persons of respectability, who are admitted at the discretion of the College Committee. 
'The question of making the latter department less exclusive and more generally available 
for the respectable inhabitants of the city of Moorshedabad and its neighbourhood, Hindoo 
as well as Mussulman, is now under consideration. 

His Highness the Nawub Nazim, who takes a deep interest in the college, was present at 
the annual examination, and distributed the prizes to the students to whom they had been 
awarded by the Committee. 


PATNA SCHOOL.— 9th Yeau. 

Local Committed on the T M)th April 1844. 

A. Smelt, Esq., Session Judge. 

H. S. Oldfield, Esq., Opium Agent. 

G. F. Moulton, Esq., Collector. 

J, A. O. Farqulmrson, Esq., Magistrate. 

S. Davies, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

(\ J. Muller, Deputy Collector. 

Jistablishment. 

Mr. S. Mackintosh, Head Master. 

Mr. E. Fell, Assistant ditto. 

Khyrooden Hussein, Urdu Teacher. 

Balkissen Matey, Hindu ditto. 

The annual examination of this school was held in July and August 1843, in the presence 
of the Committee and a large assemblage! of native visitors. The first class had read Gold- 
smith’s History of England to the rci^n of George II., Malkin’s History of Greece to the 
7*id page, Wilson’s Universal History, Milton’s Paradise Lost to the end of the 4th Book, 
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Paley’s Moral Philosophy to the end of the First Book, Brinkley’s Astronomy to the 4th Appendix N 

chapter, the six first Books of Euclid, ami Algebra to Progressions and Logarithms. They 

had also practised -original composition and translations to and from the Vernacular. The 

studies of the second class during the year had consisted of the Brief Survey of History, 

the Poetical Reader No. 1, Lonnie’s Grammar, the Fir^t Book of Euclid, Arithmetic to Simple 

Interest, and Clift’s Geography. In the Vernacular, they had read Historical, Literary aud 

Scientific Selections, the History of India, and Gilchrist’s Rusalah. They had also been 

accustomed to translation. The third class were in Grammar, the History of Bengal, English 

Reader No. 2, Compound Division, the Geography of Europe and Asia, and Lessons on 

Objects. In the Vernacular, they read tin. History of India, Selections, Moral Precepts 

and Fables, with Grammar aud Writing. The fourth and fifth classes were in their 

Tud intents. 

The Government observed with pleasure the progress made by the pupils of tlTc Patna 
School during the year in every branch of study. In Mathematics alone did they fail to give 
tin* Committee complete satisfaction ; and this result was considered creditable alike to the 
industry of the pupils themselves, and to the z ?n and care of the Head Master and his 
Assistants. 

The number of pupils did not appear to !».. <m lie increase. Several were admitted to the 
school during the year; but at least as many h; d left within the same period. The Com- 
mittee's report, however, contained no definite, information on this head ; and on the tabular 
returns were borne, improperly, the names of u great many boys who had ceased t»» belong 
to the school some time before the examination. The attendance of the boys bad not been 
so regular as could have been wished, and to this point the attention of the Committee, was 
I ) a rt ieiil; n I v re quest oil . 

The Government, agreed with the Committee in thinking Mr. Mackintosh’s proposals (i.n 
restricting candidates for admission to boys who heal passed a 4 * period of probation in a 
Vernacular school," and for giving the children of the wealthy and higher classes of native 
society privileges and advantages within the walls of the school which should be denied to 
poor and less respectably connected hoys, to be inconsistent with the principles on which 
the system of national education in India is based, and theieforc inadmissible. If, how- 
ever, there were in the city of Patna, or its vicinity, native gentlemen willing to establish a 
peiuianeut foundation for the liberal education of their chiidicn in European aud Asiatic 
literature, and in the sciences by means either of English or the Vernacular, the Govern- 
ment would regard such a movement with the most lively satisfaction. The rapid increase 
in the number ofboys receiving instruction in the Hindu Branch Schools connected with the 
Patna Institution, but not supported out of the Education Fund, was considered extremely 
gratifying. In November 1841 there were 109 boys attending at these schools; there are 
now ( * 0 1 boys, and an average daily attendance of 45(5. 

The. Committee were requested to place the Government in possession of detailed informa- 
tion regarding these interesting and apparently prosperous establishments. 

The* Head Master’s subsequent interesting report on the Branch Vernacular Schools is 
subjoined at length : — 

11 On in \ joining the Patna School in the year 1841, l was consulted by Mr. W. Dent 
with regard to the. best mode in which a sum of money, of which he was trustee, amount- 
ing to about 4,000 rupees, collected by him for the. late Arrali School, and I believe princi- 
pally contributed by himself, might be. applied to the purpose of public education in Patna. 

As Mr. Dent was well known to be a zealous friend of Vernacular education, 1 pleaded in its 
behalf in the interviews I had with him. and in two letters 1 addressed him on the subject. 

“ Although Mr. Dent, was about leaving this country, he yet generously confided the 
work into our hands, and placing the funds in the Union Bank, authorized my drawing the 
monthly sum of 50 rupees for the support of the Hindi Schools. He lias since expressed 
his approval of the measures we have adopted in carrying on the plan, and has also pro- 
mised further aid, though l have not yet availed myself of his kind oiler by making known 
to him rtur wants. These schools, then, owe their existence in their present form to 
Mr. Dent. In their management 1 have also been much indebted to the kind advice and 
encouragement I have from time to time received from Mr. II. C. Tucker, of the. Civil 
Service. 

“ In November 1841 we commenced with three schools, containing about 150 boys. 

From that time to the present the number of schools and of pupils has been gradually 
increasing, as also the expenditure incurred, which now amounts to about 100 rupees pei 
month. The aid I at present receive is, as 1 have said, 50 rupees per month. The number 
of schools we now have is 11, extending almost in a line from New Diglm in the west, to 
Hagigungc, near the eastern extremity of the city ol Patna, an extent of 14 miles, within 
which space I believe there are few localities from which children may not with ease be sent 
to one or other of these schools, where a plain, though l trust useful and practical education, 
may be obtained in Hindi. The number of boys on the rulls is about 500, the average 
attendance about 400, a small number it may be for the space occupied ; but, considering 
the time the plan has been in operation, and the expenditure incurred, perhaps better results 
can scarcely be reasonably expected. 

“ The majority of these are indigenous schools, and have been merely improved bv us, 
and brought under one uniform system of instruction and management. Before funning 
any plan of operation, l instituted inquiries on the state of Vernacular education in this city , 
as to the age, character, natural abilities and qualifications of each teacher, and the number 
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Appendix N. of pupils, and the course of instruction given in each school. The same we have since done 
' at Dinaporc, Hajepore, Futwa, arul other places in the neighbourhood. 

u Besides information on these points, we also learned that these indigenous teachers, as 
might be expected, were generally regarded with some degree «>f consideration as instructors 
of youth, each in the place he wits located, and more especially such as had been thus 
employed for some length of time, and had numerous pupils grown up to manhood ; that 
with regard to instruction in Hindi, the only thing cared about was to give the children 
a knowledge of arithmetic and writing, and that nothing* in the shape of moral instruction 
was communicated, nor was even the bare faculty of reading books imparted to the pupils 
at all, by which that instruction may hereafter be acquired from books. 

“ We therefore naturally inferred that, while} on the one hand, the parents of the children 
would undervalue any system of teaching, however costly and in itself of a superior order 
that did not give instruction in arithmetic and writing as taught in their own way, our main 
object should be to superadd to the old system what we could, with regard to that point in 
which it was so lamentably deficient, viz., moral instruction as conveyed in books. This 
appeared much easier to do thau to engraft on the already existing system any course of 
instruction in European knowledge, as of geography, history, &c., which could only be done 
gradually, and which we do hope to introduce by degrees; since the. value of moral truths 
and instruction is at once acknowledged by all, as it is itself infinitely greater than that of 
any other species of knowledge . 

u Mr. Adam’s third report on the state of Education in Bengal and Bchar, 1 had not 
the advantage of perusing till lately. Perhaps it is well it was so, for wc have been com- 
pelled by slow trial and persona/ experience to do everything for ourselves. In page 142 of 
this work I, however, find the interesting fact that in the year 1815 the very plan we have 
since November 1841 adopted, was in some way in the contemplation of Government. 

“ Wc found it upon the whole advantageous to gain the co-operation of as many indi- 
genous teachers as our funds and means could enable us to entertain. Some of these we 
hoped would become excellent teachers after a little training; of others we reckoned only 
on their assistance in teaching Hindi, arithmetic and writing, in collecting boys for the 
schools, and iu giving instruction to the lower classes in reading. We have endeavoured to 
make the best of their services, and have reposed confidence in each, in proportion to the 
zeal and talent he has exhibited. Where there was a deficiency in these points, more 
attention was required to be paid by another class of teachers hereafter to be mentioned. 

u The remuneration the indigenous tcacheis receive for their service is one rupee for every 
ten boys actually learning to read in one book, as tested by a monthly examination taken 
by myself before pay is issued. In addition to tins allowance they receive from us, these 
teachers are at liberty to receive from the children the schooling they have been always 
accustomed to obtain. This matter is left entirely with them. 

“ Over these schools arc placed for the purpose of superintendence, and for the iustruc* 
lion of the senior classes in each school, other teachers already referred to, who get a fixed 
pay, and who have received either a Sanscrit or an English education. From this class of 
teachers 1 obtain a daily report of the state of the schools, and with them I have frequent 
opportunities of consulting regarding matters connected with the institutions. There are 
11 indigenous teachers, and five of the latter class, of whom one was lately in the first class 
of the Patna Government School, and one is still a member of the senior class, but devotes 
his mornings to the work of superintendence as above described, receiving for his labour a 
small stipend. 

“ The books studied are the same as those read in the Hindi Department of the Govern- 
ment School. 

u We have no rules of restriction as to age, caste or position in society, but the great 
majority of the children enter young, and arc the sous of people engaged iu money matters, 
and hence the importance attached to the study of arithmetic. The houses in which the 
schools arc held are small native tiled buildings open on one side. Some we pay a small 
rent f»>r, in no case exceeding 12 annas per month; others wc are allowed the free use of 
• b\ the proprietors; more suitable buildings ar«* very desirable. The number of Hindi 
M-honls iii Patna, not connected with us, is 22, containing 688 boys. Exclusive of these, 
\n ithii i 20 miles on the west of the Government school, there arc 17, containing 452 pupils, 
ami on the cast, witiliin 14 miles, 15, having 3,52 pupils. The total number within the space 
of about 5 lo square miles, not connected with us, is 54, containing in all 1,402 boys. The 
number, then, in connection with us, seems to be nearly one-fifth that of the whole number 
«»f the remaining schools, and that of the pupils in our patshalahs nearly one-half that in the 
latter, or *ay one -third, in case there may be schools regarding which I may have not been 
informed.” 

flic school was inspected in April 1844 by Mr. F. V. Seddon, Principal of the Nizamut 
College, whose report was extremely favourable. 

Munni Lull's proficiency, as ascertained at the special examination, was considered sufR- 
c if fit to entitle him to retain his Junior Scholarship for another year. 
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MIAGULPORE SCHOOL.— 7th Yeah. N. 

Local Committee, on the 30M April 1844. 

G. F. Brown, Esq., Commissioner. 

T. Leckie, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

H. T. Metcalfe, Esq., Judge. 

E. Lautour, Ksq., Magistrate. 

Major T. E. A. Napleton, Secretary. 

Captain W. G. Don. 

E. Sandys, Esq., Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 

Mahomed Majid Khan Bahadoor, P. S. Ameen. 

Mahomed Haneef, Moonsiff. *■' 

Shall Inyut H osain, Zemindar. 

Mahomed Muhamid, Molvee of the Dewanny Adawlut. 

Establishment. 

Mr. C. Ridge, Head Master. 

Baboo (Jrisli Chunder Chatlerjee, second ditto, 

Uchutubit Lai, Head Vernacular Teacher. 

Wahid ixddeen, second ditto. 

lhe annual examination ol this school was held in July 1 843. The number of pupils at 
that time was 07, showing an increase of seven over the number belonging to the establish* 
ment in 1842. This increase*, observe -the Committee, although smaller than was expected, 

*S on the whole, satisfactory, inasmuch as it exhibits a large number of Hindustani boys, 
natives of the place, as students, than has been reported since the establishment of the 
institution. 

The first class, consisting of nine hoys, of the average age of l f5 years, had read the History 
nf England, and the outlines of General History, the Elements of Natural Philosophy, 

Lennic's Grammar to the end of Syntax, Geography, Arithmetic to Decimal Fractions, and 
had been accustomed Ip translation and original composition. The second class was in 
abeyance. The third cln-s of 23 boys, averaging 13 years of age, had road the English 
Readers, Nos. 2 and 3, Grammar, including the. parsing and analysis of sentences, Geography 
of Asia and Europe, Arithmetic to Compound Division, and had been in the habit of writing 
from dictation, and translating simple sentences. The fourth class of 18 boys, averaging 10 
vears ol age, had read the English Reader, No. l,the rudiments of Grammar "and Geography, 
and Arithmetic to Simple Division, l he junior class of 17, very young children, had been 
recently admitted, and were learning to spell. 

The Vernacular Department was divided into four classes; the first, of four hoys, were 
reading the Bugh-o-bahar, HatiiuTai, Goolbasonour and Kawaidi Oonioo ; the second, of 26 
boys, Bagh-o-bahar, flatim Tai, and Fables; the third, of 13 boys, Muronf Tahajce ; and, 
the fourth, of 24, were in their rudiments. 

Tlu* results of the examination were not considered satisfactory by the Committee, who 
attributed the slow progress made by the boys to the Head Master’s defective mode of 
instruction, and his u want of a dear and methodized system/ 1 The Committee, however, 
considered that Mr. Ridge had had unusual dillirultics to contend with, arising principally 
from the sudden resignation of the second Master, and the delay which took place in pro- 
viding a competent successor. 

Irregularity still continuing to prevail in the attendance of the boys, the Committee were 
enjoined to use their utmost endeavours to check this practice, of all others most injurious 
to discipline, and not to be deterred from exercising the powers vested in them under Rule 10, 
by the fear of diminishing the number of scholars, the loss of every wilfully irregular boy being 
a gain to the institution. 

The insufficiency of the Oordoo teachers being subsequently In ought, to lhe notice of 1 

Government, two others better qualified for the duty were appointed in their room. 

The examination of candidates for the Junior Scholarship was held in accordance with the 
instructions conveyed in Circular, No. ft, of the 4 ( h of September, and the prize was awarded 
at tile recommendation of the Committee to Rajnath Mi*sM\ In reporting the result of the 
Scholarship Examination the Committee observe, “ The result of the present examina- 
tion is much more satisfactory than we expected, and Mr. Ridge's great and constant, 
exertions, unassisted by a second Master, augur well for a continuation of daily im- 
provement in the discipline and mode of tuition in the school. The members of the Com- 
mittee, who at times attend the school, and personally examine the different classes, 
are convinced that its best interests are now duly attended to, and we, therefore, respectfully 
submit for the approval of the. Deputy Governor, that Mr. Ridge be allowed a further trial 
of six months, under the belief that a complete reform will in that time be accomplished in 
the school, ami that we shall, at the conclusion of that period, have the pleasing duly to 
report most favourably of the institution.” 

The Government were gratified to learn the improvement that had taken place, and were 
willing to allow Mr. Ridge the benefit of the Committee’s recommendation. A second Master 
was appointed, and in January the Committee reported that the number of pupils had 
increased to 111, and that the improvement which had taken place both in the discipline of 
lhe school, and the attainments of the pupils, was such us fully to justify their expectations. 
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Appendix N. Tho school was inspected in t.Iio month of February I H I l, by Mr. F. V. Seddon, extracts 

from wlmse report are subjoined : — 

“ 'Hie school, which has now 121 scholars, is divided into four classes, comprising 10. 
The rest, in number 8i, constitute the preparatory class, of which 75 were present; they an* 
in tin- Spelling Hook, No. 1. 

“ 'I he fourth class, of 12 boy.-, were all present, and were examined in simple lessons in 
reading their class-book. Their period under tuition fluctuates considerably from 12 months 
to three years, the mean being about two years. The average age is 1 1, the extremes 5 and 
15. Seven are .1 bull mins, three Keiths and one a Seiyid. Of the whole, one-half art; na- 
tives of l he district, and one-half from Bengal., They construe through the Iliudui, fairly ior 
the time, such parts as they learn, and spell words from their lessons. They have commenced 
\V<>ol|i;st(»n , s Abridgment, and made some progress in the simple rules of Arithmetic. 

u The third class of 13 boys were all present. They were in the same book as the fourth, 
vi?., simple lesions in reading. The maximum term of study is three years, and the mini- 
ma* i, one. 'fim average age is 12 years and nine months, or uearly two years senior to 
the fmivili. 

4< 'Hie second class of 1 1 buys v;cie, all present. They are reading sketches from English 
History in the Ayinmlmr Reader, as a preparation for Junior Scholarships. Their average 
period under tuition is three years. Tile average of their ages is between 11 and "12. Five 
arc from Bengal, and the rest, of Bchar. They have been reading the Moral Class Hook, 
Grammar as far as Syntax, (he ( Soogruphy of Europe and Asia, and some have gone as lb, 
as the Rule of Three in Arithmetic, but others arc not out of the ‘ Compound rule?. Thrv 
write man dictation, and roust iuc easy sentences and are commencing lessons on things. 

<# The first class is composed of four boys, of whom one is said to have been away fur a. 
year and u half at one time, and another to have ju^t returned after an absence of six months. 
The whole arc Brahmins, two of Rehur, and Uvu from Benmil. Parbntty Churn Mookcrjee 
reads with a better emphasis tiian Rnjuuth Alisr, and Jadoonatli Misrand Kcdarnatlj Oa.!- 
gooli seem much on a [»ar in accent, 'fhe chief defect seemed to me a drawling intonation of 
the vowels, by dropping the voice too suddenly, of which Jadoouuth Misr, who reads with:, 
low clear tone, seemed most free; but which' in the second class was most perceptible in :.h. 
two Christian boys. Otherwise they all read with ease and without mistakes, and irau.-Juted 
as if they understood the sense. Kajnath Alisr, the head of the school, competed with t ! i 
Hill school boys for the Junior Scholarship, and won it. The translation unm*vd of u so e 
ten rc not previously read, composed oil the spot from my English dictation, but subse- 
quently amended, will afford an idea of his comparative progress in English and iliudui. 

u In the elements of Natural Philosophy perhaps the class shone most, and indeed thcii 
answers were very interesting, and at times beautiful, all things considered. They fm 
exceeded my expectations, and it is but due to Air. Ridge to say he has done justice in thi- 
particulur. The laws of matter, motion, gravitation and attraction, the revolutions of the 
planets round the Sun, with their relative position, the Earth’s form and motion at the 
untor and the Poles, the causes and effects of the Tides, height and weight of the atmo- 
sphere, the pressure of fluids, the attraction of cohesion, and other questions selected at 
random, afforded, as one rose out of another, gratifying evidence, not tally of pains taken by 
the Master, but of interest by the scholar, of close application and retentive powers. 

44 The desire for English instruct ion dates from the foundation of the Government Schools, 
The number of Mussulman scholars now ou the books is 3-1, which, with the eight candi- 
dates for admission, will make 42. 'fhe next examination will probably average 15n 
students/' 

The Government, in forwarding extracts of Mr. Seddon’s report to the Committee, 
requested them to give immediate directions for the remodelling the classes of the English 
.Department on the principles laid down in sections (15 and 73 of the printed Regulations. 
It was observed that the studies of the first class, consisting only of four boys, were force* 1 
on to file prejudice of the others, to whom it was impossible that the Head Master could give 
• a sufficient portion of his time if so much of it were devoted to the instruction of this small 

section in Natural Philosophy, a subject which is inure properly taught in the senior depart- 
ment of the public Colleges than in a Zilluh school. 


JUIAGULPOUK HILL SCHOOL,— 21st Y bar. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

CL F. Brown. Esq., Commissioner. 

H. C. Metcalfe, Esq., Session Judge. 

F. E. Reade, Esq., Collector, 
li. Lautnur, Esq., Magistrate. 

Major T. E. A. Napletou, Commanding Hill Rangers. 
E. Sandys, Esq., Assistant Magistrate. 

T. Lcckie, Esq., Civil Surgeon. 

Captain W. G. Don, Secretary and Superintendent. 
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Baboo Gooroo Omni Miltre, Hem! Master. 

Lalah Shewsahoy, English Assistant and l lindee Teacher. 

Mysha Rhr«i, Hinder; Teacher. 

Lalah Jyepurshaud, ditto ditto. 

Hunooman Dull Pattuck, Pundit. 

The examination of this school was held in the month of December 1843. The number 
of boys then belonging to the. school was 1 12 . The first English class, consisting of five 
boys, had finished Marsh man's History of Bengal, and read 150 pages of Goldsmith’s His- 
tory of England, They had also read short* Histories of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Persia, 
the Medes and the Hebrews, from the Introduction to Universal History by II. II. Wilson, 
from the commencement to page 24 ; English Reader, Nr#. 4 ; Revision of Lennic's^J nun* 
mar and Clift’s Geography, and a few exorcises on the metals from “ Lessons on Subjects.” 

In Arithmetic they had advanced as far as Decimal fractions and Interest, and had com- 
menced Evolution. The second English class had read as far as page 133 of English Reader, 

No. 2 , and a portion of No. 3, Woollast.on’s Elements of Grammar, the Geography of Asia 
and Europe, and Arithmetic us far as Simple Division. The third English class had road 
from page. lf» to SO, English Reader, No. 1 , and Wnollasloii’s Elements of Gramma r as far 
us personal pronouns, page 12 . They could explain in Hindoo what they had read with 
facility, and point out the different parts of speech in their lessons. They had commenced 
Clift’s Geography ; some of them could work sums in Simple Addition, and practise writing 
on paper. 'The others were learning the Multiplication ’fable. The fourth English class 
were in their rudiments. 

The first Ili i idee class had read the. Ilindui Reader, N<». l, and a portion of the t§ Benefits 
of Knowledge/’ Tim second chiss were reading in Rowe’s Spelling-book, ami the Ilindui 
Reader, No. J. r [ lie third class wen? in the same books as the second, and (he fourth in 
their rudiments. 

The Head Master’s report to the Superinlendci the sehoo is a highly interesting 
document, from which extracts are annexed. : - 

4 6 The progress made by the pupils of t he. different classes during the last 12 months is, in 
Div humble judgment, highly gratifying; ami as they gave entire satisfaction to t lie members 
of the local Committee Rv tin? manner in which they acquitted themselves on the day of the 
exuminnt -on, u is uimrccssaiy fi>r me to oiler any further remarks in this place on their past 
and pres; nt attainments, especially as I have given a detail of them in a separate sheet. I 
shall, therefore, at once proceed to describe ihe internal arrangements of the school m the 
order laid down in the 35th Circular of 1842. 

“The attendance of the boys in general w t :is very good ; gratifying as it. was during the 
last, it is much more so during the present year. The avenge daily attendance throughout 
I S 4 was 7 \) \ nearly, and that of December 88 |. Seven of the hoys did not miss a single 
day. four only one day each, and seven not more than a week in the course of the year. 

The didiihution of half-yearly prizes to those who distinguished themselves for great 
regularity of attendance has produced the most beneficial results. Ihe irregularity ot 
attendance in the junior classes is to be attributed partly to sickness, and partly to the boys 
accompanying their parents to the Hills on leave of absence. 

“ The cleanliness and the general conduct of the pupils reflect much credit on them, and 
the arrangements 1 made last year, with a view to keep them ns clean as possible, seem to 
be admirably well adapted, and have been found very successful. 

“ The system of instruction pursued is chiefly interrogative. The pupils of the two junior 
classes, however, not being sufficiently advanced to understand English, receive explanation 
in Hiudee. The rules have been generally adhered to, and where any deviation has 
occurred, it had your previous sanction and aulhmity. 

'* Mod. of the pupils admitted during the year being little boys, their ages varying from 
four to ten, none of them (excepting two or thiee Hindoos who were acquainted with the 
dements of the Vernacular only) possessed any knowledge of the Hindoo, and much less 
of the English language. The same remarks which 1 made in paragraph !> of my last 
year’s letter to you, with reference to the effect on the pronunciation and future conduct of 
boys admitted at a tender age, are equally applicable to the admissions of this year. 

The native community regard tins as an institution of an entirely charitable nature, but 
I endeavour to the best of my power, and whenever an opportunity presents itself, to explain 
to them that the intention of the Government is to improve the moral character of these 
rude tribes, and to raise them in the scab* of civilized beings, by education ; and already 
some appear to appreciate more correctly the noble views ot our rulers. 

“ 1 have every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the under teachers. As to their 
qualifications, I beg to refer 3*011 to the paragraph 1 1 th of my letter, dated nth January 18-13. 

The want of a llindee teacher, having grammatical knowledge, is a matter ol much incon- 
venience, ami it is desirable to have a Rundit to enable the senior students to translate from 
English into Vernacular with correctness. 

“ Before concluding this letter, I. deem it necessary to make a few general remarks on the 
flourishing state of tlm school, and the effects of education on these rude people, ter whoso 
particular "benefit it is avowedly kept up and supported. From June 1840, when I joined 
this institution, there has been a decided and progressive improvement, both in the attain- 
ments of the boys, and the number of pupils receiving the blessings ol education, particularly 
in the English Department.. As a proof of this, allow me to re (it you to the commendatory 
minutes written by the local Committee individually and collectively year after year, stating 
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Apjvmtiix N. the; satisfaction they felt at the result of every examination held by them. In 1840, there 

were only "27 boys learning English, la>t year there were 58, find now there are no less 

than 70 boys in the English Department, which is an increase of 12 boys. Oil the whole, 
there have been ;30 admissions and 25 departures within the year, giving an increase, as the 
annual abstract will show, of 11 boys in the aggregate. Of the tffl admissions, 14 are Hill 
boys, lt> Hindoos and six Mahometans. There is a falling off of three Hill boys, compared 
with the last year's return. This is owing to one of the Sepoy scholars having died in the 
Hills, and two having been discharged from the regiment for bad conduct, and also to 
several other boys, who went to the Hills on leave of absence, having never returned. 

“ The translations from the Hindoo into English, which accompany the Report, were 
done without any assistance whatever, and the enclosed c*sa\s written in the presence of 
the local Committee, will show more than anything else, how much the writers have 
improved since last examination. Soobunspursliaud, a boy not yet 14, and only three and a 
half years under instruction, is a rare instance of genius among native youths, and l only 
wish his father would send him down to the Presidency for collegiate instruction, which, 
however, he is not very willing to do, owing to the lad’s weak constitution. Chundoo Mysah, 
a Hill boy, will, in two or three years more, be certainly an ornament to his tribe, and 
should he he ever favoured by Government with a situation giving him some authority 
among the Hill tribes, lie will, by the discharge of his duties, give real cause of satisfaction 
to his benefactors, and thereby prove an honour to this institution. Twenty such youths, 
or even half that number, sent out. to the different part?, of the Hills, will effect a vast amount 
of good by their moral i nil nonce alone, and if through them, measures be taken to carry the 
blessings of education to their doors, it is not prophecy to say that an entire change for the 
better will take place in the condition of these rude aborigines of the country, especially as 
there are so few prejudices to be encountered and overcome. There are also four or five 
promising Hill boys in the "2d class ; but as they are yet very young, it would be premature 
to say much about them at piesent. 

u Already some Sepoys appear to appreciate the value of learning, and eagerly seek for 
education for their children; but with a view- to attract more notice, 1 would humbly pro- 
pose that at the next half yearly, and at every annual examination, the Subadars and 
Jemadars of the corps and such Manjhees as happen to be then at Bhagulporc, be invited, 
and that ail order he given to the Andahs of the different courts, and a notice to the 
respectable residents of the town, to be present oil those occasions. For unless they 
witness these things with their own eyes, it is not easy to make them believe what the Hill 
boys are doing and what they can do. Native gentlemen, in general, entertain an opinion 
that the Hill people are not better than the brute oication, and it. is to remove this miscon- 
ception that I earnestly request the favourable consideration ol‘ the. local Committee to this 
proposal.” 

The Committee corroborated the statements of the Head Master in every respect, and the 
iSuperinteudeiit, in submitting the annual returns, observed as follows: — 

° When the Hill Rangers first took the duties at Monghvr and on the Botaun frontier, I 
had considerable difficulty in persuading the men to leave their children behind, for the 
purpose of attending the school, but by promising to feed, and assist them in a small 
pecuniary way, when they required it, they all consented, with the exception of one man; 
but as his son was very young, I did not piess the matter. However, I am happy to be. able 
to report, that when the two relieving* detachments marched from this to Monghyr, and the 
frontier, in the beginning of this month, the nv n who had hoys at the sc.lnol, came of their 
own accord, and requested that so much money should be deducted monthly from their pay 
for the support of their wives and children, being desirous that their boys should attend 
school as usual. This circumstance, together with the great regularity of attendance, during 
the past year, is tlm best proof the Committee can give Ins Honor in Council, that a taste 
for instruction has been established, and that, amongst the junior boys particularly, great 
subsequent improvement may reasonably be expected. 

At the desire of the Committee, the three best scholars of tl»e first, class, Soobun- 
spuishaud, Teerbiioobiin Sing, and Chundoo Mysah (a Hill boy), competed for a Scholar- 
* ship in June last, with the boys of the other institution, but it was not the wish of the Head 
Master of the Hill School that they should come forward to try for a Scholarship until 
is ir> nr 40, as it could not be expected that they could compete with boys who have been 
s j much longer in the English Department than themselves. The Committee, however, con- 
sidered that they acquitted themselves iu a very ci editable manner. 

The Committee desired to record their entire satisfaction at the result of the examination 
and their shim: of the credit due to the Superintendent, as well as to the Head Master, to 
whose united, constant, and judicious efforts the prosperity of the institution is chiefly 
attributable. 

The school was inspected in February by Mr. F. V. Scddon, Principal of the Nizainut 
College, who reported most favourably of the progress of the boys, and of the system ot 
management adopted by the Head Master, Gooroo Chum Milter. 


MOULMEIN 
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MOULMEIN SCHOOL.— -9th Year. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Major G» Broad foot, c.n., Commissioner. 

Captain W. C. Macleod, Assistant to Commissioner. 

J. De la Condamine, Esq., ditto. 

D. Richardson, Esq., ditto. * 

Lieutenant E. H. Impey, Commandant Talian Corps. 

Establishment. 

Mr. G. H. Hough, Head Master. 

Mr. J Crawley, Assistant ditto. -*• 

Ko Tliyne, Burmese Teacher. 

The examination was held in December 1843, and the Committee derived much satisfac- 
lion at the general state of the school at that time. 

The attainments of the boys, though not of that high order that might have been expected, 
had their attendance been more regular, and had not some of the most advanced scholars 
of last year have left the institution, yet do considerable credit to the attention bestowed on 
them by the Head Master, Mr. Hough. 

The first class, having but two boys of the class as it existed in 1842, and these the most 
backward of that class, still afforded the Committee much satisfaction. They replied with 
readiness to the questions put to them in Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic as far as 
.Decimals, from those sent down from Calcutta for the examination of candidates for Junior 
Scholarships which were opened at the school at time of examination. The questions in 
History were too difficult for them, in this department their reading not having been sufficiently 
extensive to enable them to reply to them. The system of translating from the Vernacular 
inio English, and vice versa , is still continued. The progress made in Geometry by one of 
the boys was most creditable. The second class acquitted itself tolerably well, as indeed 
di<l the other classes. Prizes were distributed to the boys, and a case of mathematical 
instruments bestowed on Nga Tha Ai, the boy alluded to as proficient in Geometry. 
The general arrangements of the school in every respect met with the approval of the 
Committee. 

The Committee’s Report was considered deficient, inasmuch as it failed to show the pro- 
gress made by the several classes since the last examination, or the studies in which they 
were engaged. The Head Master appeared to have entirely overlooked the directions con- 
veyed in Circular No. 35, dated the 28th September 1842. 

As far, however, as could be judged from the general and vague statements submitted, 
the Government were disposed to think that the school had not retrograded ; and as the 
number of pupils has increased, though in a trifling degree, it was still hoped that the benefits 
anticipated by the Government of India from the foundation of the institution, might, by 
dint of exertion on the part of the officers entrusted with its management, be eventually 
realised. 

The Committee were requested to direct their best endeavours towards improving the dis- 
cipline of the school, which in its present lax state is an effectual bar to all improvement. 
It did not appear that the suggestions made last year in this respect had been attended to, 
or that the Committee had exercised the power vested in them by sec. of the printed 
Rules, to expel pupils whose irregularity of attendance might render them deserving of such 
punishment. It was thought that the stipendiary or dieting system which still prevails in 
the school ought to cease, and prizes for proficiency and good conduct substituted for these 
merely pecuniary inducements to enter the school. It was not likely that the people would 
appreciate, the value of an cducaiion which it was necessary to bribe them to receive. 

None of* the boys were sufficiently advanced to compete for an English Scholarship. 

The Committee promised to submit a proposal for the new organization of the school, and 
for the establishment of a branch at Tavoy. They were likewise requested to furnish a 
report of the condition and progress of the existing school at Mergui, in regard to which the 
Government are in possession of no information. 


CJIYEBASSA AND CHOTA NAGPOOR SCHOOLS. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 18 - 14 . 

Lieut.-col. J. R. Ouseley, Agent Governor-general and Commissioner. 

Captain Guyon, commanding the K. L. I. Battalion. 

Captain Armstrong, 2d in command R. L. I. Battalion, and 2d class Assistant to 
Governor-general’s Agent. 

Captain Hannyngtofi, Deputy Commissioner. 

Captain Ouseley, Principal Assistant Agent Governor-general. 

Lieutenant Ilaughton, 2d in command Nursinghpore Service Regiment, 
lieutenant Bird, Junior Assistant Agent Governor-general. 

Dr* Macraie, Assistant Surgeon R. L. I. B. 

(20, App.) 4 B Establishment. 
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T .. 

Establishment. 

Mohes Ch under Chatterjee, Head Master. 

Karamut Alice, Assistant Teacher. 

Ramprosnd, Ilindee Assistant Teacher. 

The examination of the Chyebassa School was held on the 13th November 1843. The 
number of boys borne on the rolls was 41, divided into eight classes. A detailed account of 
tnc studies of each class was not given, but the Committee expressed themselves satisfied 
with the progress made during the year. The books in use are the English Readers, Nos. l 
and 2, Lennie’s Grammar, Clift’s Geography, and Hindee Readers, Nos. l and 2. 

The examination of the Chota Nagpoor kchpol was held on the 25t.h March 1844. The 
number of boys on the rolls of the school was 64, divided into six classes. The studies of 
each class were not reported by the Committee, but the examination was considered highly 
creditable to the students. “ Those of the first class readily answered questions proposed 
from a chapter in history, selected by the Committee at the time of examination. They also 
solved miscellaneous questions in vulgar fractions, and on the use of the globes. The vivd 
voce translations from English into Hindustanee, by scholars of all classes, were fluent and 
correct.” Inconvenience had been felt from the want of a proper supply of books, but the 
Committee have now taken steps to obtain them. 


8YLHET SCHOOL.— 4th Year. 

Local Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

II. Stainforth, Esq., Judge. 

A. S. Aniiand, Esq., Collector. 

C. T. Sealy, Esq., Magistrate. 

Baboo Gobindpershaud Pundit, Uncovenanted Deputy Collector. 

Syud Bukt Mozomdar, Zemindar. 

Establishment. f 

Mr. J. Kelso, Head Master. 

Mr. G. Swiney, 2d ditto. 

Baboo Kalleenanth Day, 1st Monitor. 

Baboo Antmd Clmnder Banerjeeah, 2d ditto. 

Bissonath Bhuttaclmrjeea, Head Pundit. 

Goureesunkur Turkobhoosun, Assistant, 

The animal examination of this school was held on the 17th of July 1843, when the num- 
ber of scholars present was 80. The scholars were divided into three classes, and the course 
of reading for each class was as follows : — The first class had read the History of England 
to the reign of Henry the Fifth; the whole of Nos. 2 and 3 Reader; No. 4 Reader to 
page 124, the whole of the Vernacular Reader, and History of Bengal; Lennie’s Grammar 
to Syntax; Etymological Parsing; Clift’s Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
and commenced with Goldsmith’s Geography ; Arithmetic as far as the rules of Propor- 
tion, and commenced Elements of Geometry. Persian, Bahat'danis, Allamee and Look man 
Hackeem. Bengal lee, Gyanarnava and Go wry Bcacrow. Writing on paper. The second 
class had read the History of Bengal to the reign of Mohamood of Gnzni ; the whole of 
No. 2 Reader, and to page 95 of No. 3 Reader; the whole of No. 2 Spelling; Lonnie’s 
Grammar as far as verbs ; Clift’s Geography, Europe, Asia and Africa; Arithmetic, Com- 
pound Division ; Persian, none learning; Bengallce, Cowry Bcacrow and Gyanarnava. 
Writing on paper. Third class had read No. 2 Reader, to page 100 ; No. 2 Spelling, to 
page 60; Wool las ton’s Grammar, to page 39 ; Clift’s Geography, Asia; Arithmetic, Com- 
pound Addition. Persian, Golistan and Bostaun. Bengal lee, 3d part Neeteecotah. Writing 
on paper. The progress of the boys was such as in the Examiner’s opinion to justify their 
allowing six of them to try for the Junior Scholarships allotted to this school by (jovemment, 
but as they failed in one or two papers, the Committee could not. recommend them for 
Scholarships ; but they were of opinion that the mere fact of their having stood the examina- 
tion with tolerable credit, showed considerable improvement upon the last year’s examination, 
when no report at all could be forwarded. 

The regular attendance of the masters, and the pains taken by them for the improvement 
of the boys, had had the effect of increased regularity in the attendance of the scholars, and 
it was expected that the? inn nivemeut in attainments would be much greater at the next 
annual examination. 

The first, class read with fluency, and in the case of boys who had received their first in- 
structions in the school with accuracy. In History they seemed wellat home in such parts 
as they had perused, both as to (he meaning and parsing of the book they read. Their 
acquaintance with Arithmetic, as far as they went, was sound, and some of the translations 
from the report of the Deputy Collector (Pundit Roy Bahadoor) and Principal Suddcr Aiueen 
(Mohamad Idris Khan) were very correct and good. The junior classes gave promiSfi of 
surpassing the senior in pronunciation, as it has been found very difficult to overcom# the 
bad pronunciation inculcated by learning the first rudiments of English from a native.' 
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The Government observed with much satisfaction the degree of improvement evinced by 
the boys since the last Report, and trusted that the anticipations of the Committee in regard 
to their further advancement might he fully realized. 

Mr. Ireland inspected this school in November 1842, but did not submit his report until 
February 1844, when it was almost useless. He observes, — “ The »4 hoys, whose names 
were on the books at the time of my visitation in December 1842, were composed of four 
Christians, 18 Mahomedabs, and 72 Hindoos. They were arranged in six classes; and 
during the days of examination there were present 60 on the first day, and 67 on each of the 
other days, as shown in the following statement : — 



Number 

on the Rolln. 

28th January. 

PRESENT. 

29th Jauuary, 

30th January. 

1st Class - 

13 

6 

6 

6 

2d „ - - - 

12 

9 

9 

10 

3d „ - 

27 

17 

20 

19 

4th „ - 

• 14 

5 

8 

8 

5th - 

! 11 

5 

5 

5 

ath „ 

| .. 

8 

9 

9 

Total - - 

| 94 

1 

50 

57 

57 


« The boys of the 1st class had studied the History of England to the reign of Stephen, 

30 pages of Leiinie’s Grammar, the Geography of Europe and Asia in Clift’s elementary 
work, and w ere working sums in Compound Division. Of the six boys who were present, 
four could scarcely read at all : they evidently did not understand what they read, and were 
unable to answer any of the questions which I put to them. One of the remaining two boys l 
found to be a very intelligent youth ; he read pretty well, and answered correctly all the 
questions which I put to him on those parts ofllistory, Geography, English Grammar and 
Arithmetic, which he had been studying; I was much pleased with him ; but. on expressing 
inv satisfaction with the progress he hud made in his English studies dm mg the shoit time 
he .had hceu at the school, he informed me that long before -the school was established he used 
!o receive instructions in English from a friend, who is a writer in one ot the Courts. Hie other 
boy answered sonic ol the questions with tolerable correctness, but. his reading was by no 
means •mod, and his pronunciation was very bad. This class had been under the special 
cliarco of the late Head Master, and the very unsatisfactory state in which I found it must, be 
attributed solely to the careless and negligent manner in which he discharged his duties 
for sonic months prior to his sudden departure from tlie station, under very disreputable 

cireumslanees. , . 

“The hovs of the 2d class had read <52 pages of Reader No. 2, and 13 pages of 
VVoollastou’s English Grammar. They had lately commenced Geography, and could work 
sums in Long Division. The little fellows in l his class gave rue much satisfaction, and the 
progress they had made reflects much credit on Kossub Laid, who seems to have taken great 
pains to make them understand what they were studying. The third class was also under 
the same teacher, and I found that the same attention had been paid to make the boys 
understand clearly what they read. Tlie studies of this and the other junior classes were 

merely elementary. ........ ., 

“ The school was established at the beginning of 1841, and during the first year the 
Committee visited it almost daily, and exercised a vigilant control over the Head Master. 
At the end of the year, the result of the examination, which was conducted m the presence 
of the principal European and Native residents, was considered so satisfactory, that the 
Committee placed much confidence in the Head Master, and ceased to visit the school so 
frequently as before ; after this the Head Master, who proved to he unworthy of any confi- 
dence, began to neglect his duties, and the result was, that the examination, which was held 
in July, was considered so unsatisfactory, that no returns were forwarded to Government: a 
few months afterwards, he thought proper to abscond, and well tor the school that lie did so, 
tor he left it, as the Committee and others inform me, in a much worse state tlia.n it was in 
12 mouths before. As there was no Head Master when I visited the school, and the youth 
who was acting was new to the duties, 1 remodelled the classes for him, and reduced them to 
three. The absurd practice of having a great number of small classes, which answers no 
useful purpose, hut is attended with a great deal of unnecessary expense, 1 altogether disap- 
prove of, I also drew up for him a routine of studies for each class, for every hour in t he 
day and every day in the week, and requested him to adhere to it strictly so oug as le 

** “ I found about^O Hindoo boys studying Persian. The only object which they have in 
view in studying this language is, the expectation of obtaining employment under Govern- 
ment. Thbugh the use^ of Persian in the Courts has been prohibited by Government, 
many persons assert that a knowledge of it is still necessary, »wd I lave y 

requested to recommend that it should be studied in the Government schools, but all the 
arguments which have been advanced in its favour have failed tocouviuce me that it is 
incumbent bit Government, or on benevolent individuals, to subscribe funds for instructing the 

(20. ArP.) 4B2 naUve * 
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natives of Bengal in a language which is not spoken in any part of the country, and which is 
not even the language of its rulers. I recommended the Committee either to discontinue 
tiie study of Persian in the school, or at least to exact from all those boys who are anxious 
to study it, such a monthly payment as would in the aggregate defray the expenses of the 
Moulavee. 

u The school-house, which is in a central situation, relative to the Sudder station, is in a 
good state of repair, it is well ventilated, and in every respect well adapted for a school. 
It will afford accommodation for at least eight classe's, containing on the average 30 boys 
each. There i9 a very good house adjoining the school, which I am told might be purchased, 
with the ground attached to it, and put into (borough habitable order for about 500 rupees. 
This would be a very desirable residence for the Head Master, and its value to him might be 
estimated at 30 rupees per mensem. There was not much furniture in the school when I 
visited it. Several additional desks, a set of large maps, and a pair of globes, were urgently 
required. There were few works of reference, or books of any kind, belonging to the insti- 
tution. The class registers of daily attendance were kept iu a very slovenly and imperfect 
manner. As no register of the admission of the boys into the school had ever been Kept, I 
caused a book to be procured and ruled according to the form F. in the Appendix to the 
printed Rules, and directed the young man who had charge of the school to prepare a general 
register of all the boys who were then attending the school. 

“ It would certainly be considered by the natives a great favour if Government would take 
the school under its charge,* and establish it on a permanent footing. It is very probable 
that the number of students would then rapidly increase ; but at present the people have no 
confidence in the stability of the school, and nothing but Government aid will ever inspire it. 
The laudable efforts made by the local community, both Native and European, in originating 
the institution, and by their liberal donation and monthly subscriptions contributing funds, 
by means of which a very valuable and durable school-house has been erected, and the 
institution maintained during two years with a considerable degree of success ; the isolated 
situation of the district which prevents the inhabitants from availing themselves of the 
schools established elsewhere, the general poverty of the people throughout the district, and 
the eager interest evinced, and substantially proved, by the wealthier part of the inhabitants 
to establish the means of instruction for their children, are reasons sufficient, in my opinion, 
to entitle this school to the liberal support of Government. ", 

“ There are, I believe, about 1*2 Hindoo and Mussulman schools in the town, averaging 
about 10 scholars in each ; and in the village of Akaleah, at the outskirts of the town, and 
inhabited principally by Brahmins, there are 40 or 60 youths distributed through the different 
Pundits’ houses, who are instructed in Bengalli and Sanscrit.” 


BURRISAUL PROBATIONAL SCHOOL.— 4th Year. 

local Committee on the 30 ill April 1844. 

R. J. Loughman, Esq., Civil and Session Judge. 

R. R. Sturt, Esq., Collector. 

T. Young, Esq., Magistrate. 

R. Incc, Esq., Superintendent of Salt Chokies. 

W. J. Ricketts, Esq., ditto - ofAbkarry. 

J. Knott, Esq., Deputy Collector. 

Establishment. 

Mr. S. Bareiro, Head Master. 

Kallycoomar Chuckerhutty, Monitor. 

Serajooddecn, Persian Teacher. 

No annual examination of this school was held by the local Committee, nut they reported 
that none of the students were sufficiently advanced to compete for a Junior Scholarship. 

The school-house having been destroyed by fire in the month of May 1843, the Govern- 
ment made over to the local Committee a brick building, formerly occupied as a cutchery 
by the Principal Sudder Amccn of Backergunge, the expense of all repairs effected during 
the Committee’s occupation being defrayed from the local funds. 

In the month of February 1844, the school was inspected by Mr. Ireland, whose report 
was extremely unfavourable. He attributed the decline of the school, since the year 1840 , 
principally to the want of a sufficient number of teachers, and to the inefficiency of the Head 
Master. “ The natives,” he observed, l * have long seen that little or no benefit was to be 
derived from the school, and have ceas« d to take much interest in it. The only boys at 
present attending the school are five resident Christians and 35 Hindoos, connected with the 
Omlah of the Courts. It is, however, asserted by all, Natives as well as Europeans, that if 
the school were permanently established by Government, and conducted in a proper 

manner. 


* This has now been done. The echopl is supported by a monthly grant of 200 rupeee from die Edu- 
esthmFond. 
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manner, with an efficient body of teachers, boys would flock to it' from all parts of the Anoendix N. 
district. 

u The income of the school, when the houses, which are now undergoing repair, and for 
which there are sufficient funds in hand, arc finished, may be calculated at about 300 rupees 
■per month, as per statement : — 

Co.'s Ss. 

Interest of 11,100 rupees in registered bonds, at 12 per cent. *- - 111 

Rent of a house, on which 3,104 rupees have lately been expended, let 
to Mr. Muston, when finished 60 

Another house, lately decreed in favour of the school, when repaired, let 
for about - - - - » - - - - - - -20 

Head Masters bungalow - - - - - - - - - 20 


•"211 

Monthly subscription - - - - - - -120 


Co.'s Jis . 327 


u For the sum of 300 rupees a month, an establishment might be kept up sufficient for the 
education of 150 boys. 

u The members of the Committee are very anxious to have a Government school esta- 
blished at this station, for the instruction of the natives in the English and Vernacular 
languages, and are willing to make over all the funds of the school to Government for this 
express purpose. The funds have accumulated from the liberal donations and monthly 
subscriptions of Civil Servants, who have at various times resided here, and of a few wealthy 
zemindars. Government might either lake immediate possession of all the funds, or leave 
them to the management of the Committee, with directions for the proceeds to be paid into 
the local treasury, to the credit of the Education Department, under the heads, Rent, Interest, 
Monthly Subscriptions.” 


On the Oth April 1844 the Committee were addressed in the following terms : — * 
u The Honourabte the Deputy Governor has determined to dissolve the connexion that at 
present exists between the Government and the Buirisaul School, and to withdraw the allow- 
ance assigned from the public funds for its support, unless the Committee are prepared to 
agree to the following arrangements, by which it appears to his Honor, that the means of 
education which the inhabitants of the district of Backergunge are desirous of possessing, 
can best be provided. 

“ It is believed that the Committee are willing to make over to the Government all the 
funds now in their hands. It is likewise understood that these funds consist of private bonds 
to the amount of 11,100 rupees, bearing 12 per cent, interest, the rent of three houses 
estimated to yield 100 rupees a month, and a monthly subscription list amounting to 
126 rupees. Now it is obviously out of the question that the Government can either take 
upon itself the risk and trouble of realizing an income of this nature, or guarantee the 
permanent existence of a school depends it on such uncertain and fluctuating sources of 
supply ; but if the Committee are able and willing, by the sale of their bonds and household 
property (except the schoolmaster’s bungalow), and by the substitution of donations, once 
for all, in lieu of the sums now contributed monthly by the subscribers, to pay over to the 
credit of the Education Department, either in cash or Government 4 per cent, securities, 
a sum in amount not less than 25,000 rupees, the Deputy Governor will, in addition to the 
present allowance of 30 rupees a mouth for books, guarantee an establishment on not less 
than 250 rupees a month, as per margin, and the appointment of an additional teacher on 
20 rupees a month, as soon as the average daily attendance exceeds 120. 

" The Government Junior Scholarship uw available for the school in the Dacca College, 
would, of course, under these circumstances, be continued on its present footing. 

il The monthly subscription of Rajah Kalishunker Ghosal, should lie be disposed to 
continue it, might be appropriated to the payment of two or three Junior Scholarships in the 
Dacca College, to be denominated, * Ghosal Scholarships,* tenable under the rules in force, 
and entitling the holders to compete for Senior Scholarships in that college ; and any other 
person willing to pay the sum of 2,400 rupees, either in cash or four per cent, promissory 
notes, to the credit of the Education Fund, might be entitled to found a permanent Junior 
Scholarship of eight rupees a mouth, in his own name, on similar terms. 

“ The property of the Committee in the schoolmaster’s bungalow must also be transferred 
to the Government, and the repairs of all the school buildings will then be made at the 
expense of the State.” 


Head Master 
and Bungalow 130 


2d ditto - 
•3d ditto - 
Pundit - 
Servants - 


- 60 

- 30 

- 20 
- 10 

250 


BANKORAH SCHOOL.— 5th Year. 

This school was inspected by Mr. J. Ireland, in March 1843. He stated, that the European 
residents at the station took little interest in the school, and that the monthly subscriptions 
were now insufficient to meet the expenditure. The number of students nominally belonging 
to the school, was 60, of whom 34 were present when Mr. Ireland was there. The condition 
-and pttospects of the school were not considered by the Government to justify a continuance 

(20. App.) 4 b 3 of 
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of the grant of 20 rupees per month for the purchase of books, and it was accordingly 
withdrawn, the connexion of the school with the Government being at the same time 
dissolved. The Committee, however, were informed, that whenever the residents and natives 
of the district might succeed in raising a* sum of money which invested in Government 
promissory notes, or other equally *valid security, would yield a clear annual income of not 
jess than 1,200 rupees per annum, and be willing to make over that sum to the Government 
«■ for the foundation of a school at the Sudder Station, on a permanent and efficient footing, 
the Government would grant from the Education Fund an annual allowance equal to twice 
the amount of the income so obtained, and guarantee the maintenance of an establishment 
at the rate 300 rupees a mohth. 


RUSSAPAGLA SCHOOL. 

Managing Committee on the 30 th April 1844. 

Captain W. L. Mackintosh, Superintendent, 

Prince Yasccn Muhammad. 

Prince Gholain Muhammad. 

Establishment . 

One Teacher of English. 

One - ditto of Arabic and Persian. 

One - ditto of Persian and Hiudee. 

One - ditto of BengaJlee. 

In 1838 the Superintendent of the Mysore Princes, Major J. \V. J. Ouseley, was directed 
to prepare, in communication with the principal members of the family, a scheme for the 
appropriation of about 800 rupees a month for the education of the children of their 
relatives and dependents. The Superintendent accordingly proposed to entertain an esta- 
blishment, at the rate of 4U0 rupees a mouth, for the purpose, and thi? being approved by 
the Government, the school was opened on the 1st October of that year. The Honourable 
Court of Directors approved of the grant of 600 rupees a month for the support of this 
school, but the full amount has never been drawn. 

On the 8th September 1840, the Superintendent reported the result of the first exami- 
nation. Though the school was in its infancy, and the studies of the pupils of an elementary 
character, the progress made was satisfactory. On the 31st December 1840, the Super- 
intendent submitted a formal report for the first time. There were then 20 students in the 
school, all of whom learned Persian, 18 English, 17 Bengalli, and 3 Arabic. On the 26th 
March 1842, another annual report was submitted. The number of boys had increased 
to 21, all of whom read English and Persian, 17 Bengalli, and 2 Arabic. On tile 15th Fe- 
bruary 1843, the Superintendent furnished the third annual report. There were 24 students, 
of whom two read English alone; of the remainder, all read Persian, 17 English, and 
16 Bengalli. The attendance of the boys was represented to be tolerably regular, and the 
proficiency they laid attained considerable. The members of the Mysore family were said 
to take a deep interest in tlie welfare of tlie school, and to visit it frequently. 

There are now 22 boys in the institution, of whom two read Persian alone, and one 
Bengalli alone. The remainder all read English and Persian, and 13 of them Bengalli. 
The Superintendent considered the progress made by the pupils in English, Persian, Gordon 
and Bengalli to be on the whole satisfactory ; but, in order to ensure further proficiency, he 
recommended that boys under 10 years of age should be restricted to the study of one 
language, and under 12, to two, the choice of the languages resting with the boys or their 
parents. 

The Government approved of the Superintendent’s proposal to limit the studies of the 
pupils to one or more languages, according to their age, and desired him to draw up a set 
of rules for regulating the course of study ill each department, and for the general manage- 
ment of the institution. 
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Appendix N. 

APPENDICES to the REPORT of the COUNCIL of EDUCATION. 


Appendix (A.) 

LAW EXAMINATION, 1844. 


First Series. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

. *: meant by the Law of Nature? and by the Law of Nations ? and how may thcv be 

distinguished from each other ? 

2- What is meant by the Local Law (Lex Loci)? and the Law of .Domicile? give any instance 
in which a conflict may arise between them ? 

3. State briefly what are the different codes or systems prevailing in the Supreme and Sudder 
Courts, and under what modifications they prevail. 

4. What do you understand by a Court of Equity, as distinguished from a Court of Law. 

5. State the order in which parents, children, brothers and sisters ami widows succeed according 
to the English law of inheritance. 

fl. The same according to the Hindu law. 

7. The same according to the Maliomed&n law. 

8. If a Hindu adopt, a son, arid afterwards a son is born to him, how will his property be dis- 
tributed in case be should die intestate? 

2. How docs the Hindu law of succession decide between the rights of the sister’s son and the 
son of die paternal uncle :>f the decascd ? 

10. To what extent can the will of a Moosulman, who leaves the whole of liis property to one of 
several sons, be maintained by the Mahomedan Law ? # 

M. If the parents of a Moosulman are dead, will he succeed to the property of his grandfather 
jointly with any uncles he may have ? 

12. What arc the sources from which the English Common Law is derived ? 


Second Series. 

MERCANTILE LAW. 

1. Wr at is real property? and what personal property? what legal distinctions can you draw 
between them ? 

2. What are simple contracts ? ami what are specialties or contracts under seal ? and wherein 
do they differ ? 

3. I 11 what, cases will the act of one partner bind all his co-partners in the absence of any express 
agreement or articles ? 

4.. What kind of interest in the business of’ a partnership will render a person responsible as a 
partner to third persons ? 

5. To what extent are the members of a joint stock company liable to third persons, and how 
may their liability be restricted? 

0. How can a factor or agent deal with goods consigned to him so as to bind his principal to 
third persons ? 

7. Give the common form of a bill of exchange, and state when it is negotiable, and what is 
meant, by the “acceptance,” “acceptance for honour/' “presentment,” and “protest” of a 
bill of exchange. 

8. When is the master or captain of u ship entitled to u abandon” ! 

9. How many part-owners of a ship may there be ? and bow ure they to be distinguished from 
partners in general ? 

10. What warranties arc implied with reference to the ship and the prosecution of a royage in 
every policy of insurance ? 

11. What is the right of lien ? mid the right of stoppage in transitu ? and how may the latter be 
affected by the indorsement of bills of lading? 

12. What is the meaning of general average and particular average? 

13. What is bankruptcy ? ami what is insolvency ? can you distinguish between them ? 

14. Mention anyone doubtful question of Commercial Law that has been mentioned in this 
course of Lectures,* and state the arguments on both sides, with your opinion iu conclusion. 

Nott \ — It nmy he us well to mention that several of these- questions had no reference to the course of 
Leciurea, and were intended to test flic general knowledge and ability of the students. 

(20. Aivp.) 4 b 4 
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Appendix N. Arts webs BY IsSEBCHUNDEB MlTTBR. 

HINDOO COLLEGE. 

First Series. 

J. TnB will of the Supreme Deity, as evinced in bis creation, is the Law of Nature . It is a 
law in contradistinction to the positive laws of a community, dnd to the revealed law; the former 
is a rule prescribed by the Supreme Power in a State, commanding what is right and prohibiting 
wlmt is wrong, and enacted to supply the exigencies and wants of the community ; the latter is a 
law whereby the will of God is expressed and roacle manifest; but the Law of Nature is to be 
gathered from the creation itself, from the observance of things and the ends for which they were 
created. The Law of Nature is to be found even in the most barbarous countries which have not 
attained to that degree of civilization which is necessary to the formation of positive laws whereby 
conveniences may be increased and injustice avoided. The most rude barbarian knows that an 
offence of murder, or the killing of a fellow brother, is a malum in se 9 a violation of the Law of 
Nature. The Laws of Nation* are those laws which, besides the positive laws of community, 
regulate tlieir conduct in their intercourse with each other. They are different from the Law of 
Nature in this respect: that the Law of Nature is equally binding on and directory of the conduct 
of every man as considered us a part of the universe, whereas the Law of Nations is made by the 
policy of nations to secure each others advantage. Thus the law of two nations forbidding the 
exportation of cotton, or any other commodity, from one of them to the other, is an international 
law between them; but it is not a law of nature, because it is only a matter of policy, and does not 
constitute a malum in se for its violation, for there is no reason why a man should, against his will, 
be forbidden to take something of his own to another country, except as a subordinate policy for 
some convenience or otherwise. 

*J. The Lex Loci, or the Local Law, is the law prevailing in certain communities in a general sense, 
or, more particularly, that which prevails in certain districts of the community or nation. In 
J hi gland, the Lex Loci may be defined to be those, laws which, besides the general law, prevail in 
certain counties and districts, as the custom of gavelkind in Kent, by which, in opposition to the 
general doctrine of primogeniture, all the sons are equally entitled to inherit the property ; such is 
also the custom of Borough English, which ordains that the youngest son only .shall succeed to the 
property. The Local Law, in a general sense, may tie said to be the law of a country which u 
foreigner residing in that country adopts to himself to, and the Law of Domicile is the law of his 
native country. Tf there be any contract for the purpose between the two nations, then the laws of 
the native country may bind on the person when residing even in another country ; but. if there he 
any contract or not between the two countries, lie must he bound bv the Lex Loci. Conflicts gene- 
rally arise in these matters where no such contract between the nations exists; for instance, where 
a native of England resides in a foreign country, and hires slaves to do his work, then, as the slavery 
is abolished in England, she may resent this offence in one of her subjects, but the person being 
under the Lex Loci of the foreign kingdom, claims its protection, whereby she limy not allow the 
native State to inflict penalties on the person, which leads to conflicts and contentions between the 
States. 

;j. In the Supreme Court of Judicature here, the English law generally prevails as regarding the 
residents and Englishmen, and is to decide in all those cases which are subject, in England, to tiie 
jieculiar jurisdiction of several courts— as the Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, the 
Court of Admiralty, and the Courts of Equity. The English law also prevails, as regarding the 
Hindus, in matters of public and private wrongs ; but as regarding matters of inheritances, it has 
been ordained by the 21 Geo. % and Regulation 4, 170-% that the natives of this country — the 
Hindus and Mahomodans — shall have their laws in force. But in the Sudder Court, the Regula- 
tions and Acts of the Government, under certain restrictions, arc in peculiar force. An Act when 
passed by Government shall he valid, if it docs not infringe on the King's prerogative, on the 
constitution of the Company, or certain Acts of Parliament which may be in force in this country. 
There being few English gentlemen in the Mofussil, and those (even before the enactment of the 
Black Act here) being tried in the Supremo Court, the Courts of the Mofussil and the Sudder 
Dcwanny Adawlut are not so much engaged in the administration of English law as of the Regu- 
lations of Government and the linvs of the natives which still are in force. By this it is not meant 
that the Regulation law does not prevail in some degree in the Supreme Court, or that the English 
law does not influence the rights of Englishmen in the Mofussil, but that the English and Hindu 
laws or codes prevail chiefly in the Supreme Court, and the Regulations and Acts of Govern- 
ment, as well as the Hindu or native, codes, are principally in force in the Sudder Dcwanny Court 
and the Courts of the Mofussil. 

4. A Court of Equity is different from a Court of Law in this respect, that in the latter, actions 
are decided according !o the law, the “ rule of prescribed, conduct w hereas in the former, cases 
arc decided in which “ the law, by reason of its universality, cannot reach;” for equity is defined 
by Grotius to be the connexion of that wherein the law, by reason of its universality, is deficient. 
Equity, in its common signification, means right or lawfulness ; but, in its technical sense, it means 
an interpretation of a deficient law, by tuking the reason and spirit of it: that is the cause which 
moved the legislator to enact it. Thus a law ordains that any one who is left in the wreck of a 
ship, is a lawful claimant of the goods therein saved : it happened that at certain wreck a sick man 
was left in the ship which, fortunately, w r as not lost, and lie claimed the property so saved by his 
right at law — the question is, will such a person get the property ? Now it is evident that the 
sick man was compelled to lie in the vessel, and the main object of that law was to encourage any 
person who should be able to save any property therein ; and the sick man, consequently, cannot 
lay any claim to the property . It is true, that strict justice is of a very commendable nature ; but 
to practise it to extreme lengths ahull be subversive of all law ; and, on the other hand, it wduld 
be as bad if each decisiou were left entirely to the breast of the Judge, and there were no fixed 

criterion 
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criterion of judging wrong and right. To remedy this evil, equity lias to decide in those edr-es Appendix N" 
where tJie law, ** by reason of its universality, deficient/’ 

■>. In the English law of inheritance, as regarding property rml f the right of primogeniture is 
allowed oil the principle of the feudal law, by which the tends were not allowed to he divided, both 
on account of the military services which were required of freeholders, and on account that, if the 
estate were allowed to la* divided, it woidd soon become pour, and ultimately, in course of time, 
fail. Wherefore, in England, a rule or canon of inheritance is, that the eldest son should succeed 
to the estate: hence, if there lx: any number of children, brothers or sisters, the eldest son alone 
would succeed. There is also another canon, that the estate of a man be inhetited lineally, hy his 
descendants, but not his ascendants or ancestors, on this supposition, that the estate, in coining to 
the person, must have come to the possession of the father, therefore parents were not allowed to 
inherit. When the inheritance lineally ceases, # it goes to the collateral kinsmen, who arc descended 
from the same stock of ancestors. The canon on this head is this, that, the kinsman who inherits 
should he of the blood of the fir*l. purchaser; and to enlarge this principle a little more (in the 
feudal law) a Jrudtnn nonnn is held vt antiquum ; that is, although a laml be newly purchased, yet 
it may he held as ancestral ; ami, therefore, if a man purchases land, although it can descend to his 
descendants, being of his blood; and although it cannot descend to his brother, he being not of 
ills blood, yet bv the principle added, it can descend to his brother; but in ease of ancestral 
properly, his brother, being of the blood of his father or grandfather, who have been the pur- 
chasers, lias every right to succeed ; therefore, the maxim is, that when the inheritance, in the, 
lineal descending line ceases, a brother shall succeed to the estate; or if there he no brother, the 
Bisters shall succeed equally, the right of primogeniture prevailing in the raises of males only. 

(i. According to the Hindu law, the son or sons succeed first, and equally ; in their default, the 
son's sons ; in their default, the son’s grandson. In default, of him, the succession creases in the 
mule descending line, and the widow succeeds lo the property, although she has not a proprietary 
right in the property, for she cannot alienate it cither by sale, gift or contract, using as much as is 
werwary both to h-*-* and b» the performing of obsequies to her husband. In her default, flic pro- 
perly goes to f hr daughter; the unmarried daughter lias the first claim, then die daughter whn 
lists or is likely to liuve innlc issue ; hut not the widowed or barren daughter, or the daughter who 
is the mother of a daughter, according to the Bengal school; but according to the Benares school, 
the unmarried (laughter is the first, the married indigent daughter, and then the married wealthy 
daughter. And according to the Mithila school, the unmarried daughter is the first, the married 
daughter the next, making no distinction lift ween indigent, or wealthy, barren widow nr having 
a male issue. In default of the daughter, the daughter's »ous inherit; and if there he several 
daughter's sons, they iflko r rayita. In default of these, it goes to the ascending lino; the fatlxu 
inherits, and in his default the mother, then tin: brother, then his sous and grandsons, and then tin 
sister's son. The sister does not inherit at all. According to the Mithila '■elmol, the daughter's 
son anil father do not inherit, but. it goes to the mother; and according to the Benares school, 
the daughter's sons inherit ; but the father inherits after the mother. 

7. According fo the Mahomcdaii law, the widow is a legal sharer, taking an eighth when 
there is a child or son's child, and a fourth when there is none ; when there is a son, the father is 
a legal sharer, arid he takes a sixth, and the mother also a sixth ; but if there be no child or son's 
child, or two nr more brothers and sisters, when these are not in existence, the mother takes a 
third, and the sons and daughters are rcsiduaries, a male child taking twice the share of a female; 
hut if there he no sotu the daughter takes a half; or if there be two or more, all of them share 
equally between them u two-third of tin: property. Sisters stand excluded hy a son or son’s son, 
a father and a true grandfather; but if there be a daughter, or son’s daughter, they are not 
excluded, although they do not get any legal share; they then become residuarie? with a male in 
the same degree, the proportion of shares hiring as two to one; but if there be no daughter, or 
son's daughter, a half is a legal share of one, and two-thirds of two or more. If there he a 
daughter or son's daughter, as I have mentioned, or supposing there is no daughter or son’s 
daughter, but there is a brother, together with a sister, the brothers and listers become rcsiduaries 
the portion of the brother being double that of the sisters ; half-sisters hy the father .stand in the 
place of sisters when there are none ; or if there lie a sister of the whole blood, they take a sixth ; 
but if there he two or more, they get nothing. They stand totally excluded by the child or son’s 
child, or father or true grandfather; the half-sisters and brothers hv the same mother take equally, 
in opposition to the double share of a male. 

tf. If a Hindu adopts a son, and a legitimate son is afterwards horn to him, the adopted son 
takes a third, according to some authorities, and a fourth according to others ; and if there be two 
or more legitimate sons, he takes in the same proportions; thus, if there he an adopted son and 
two legitimate sons, the property is divided into five parts, according to the first maxim, and the 
adopted son gets one, and the legitimate ones two each. According to the other maxim, the 
property is divided into seven parts, of which the adopted sou takes one, and the legitimate ones 
three each. 

9. In order to distinguish the rights of a sister's son and the son of a paternal uncle, it w ould Bengal School 

best, be exhibited by giving their rights of succession in order. The right of flit? sister's so it would c 

he found to he prior to that of the son of the paternal uncle. In default of the sister's son, the 
brother’s daughter’s son succeeds, then the paternal grandfather, then the paternal grandmother, 
then the paternal uncle, then his son and grandsons. 

10. A will, by tbe Mahomedan law, can be executed by a person of ;oiind health an dispo- 
sition ; hut the legacy cannot exceed one-third of the propert y, and it not \alid w hen mace to an 
heir, except at the consent of the other heirs ; therefore a legacy made to the son of the w hole pro- 
perty is not valid, unless with the consent of the other heirs ; and if they do not agree to it, he can 
only claim lawfully his part of the share. 

Jl. The right of representation is not allowed in the Mahomedan law as in the English and 

(20. App.) 4 C Hindu 
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Appendix N. Hindu Taws, where a father may ho represented by his son. As in the right of collateral succession 

— — . in England, when there is no brother of the deceased, the brother of his father, therefore, docs not 

succeed if there be a son of the brother, which son represents his father to all intents and purposes. 
Butin the Mahoiuedan law it is not so — a son cannot represent his father; therefore, according to 
it, when his father is dead, he cannot claim the property of his grandfather (which lie can only do 
by right of representative), when there is a paternal uncle, the son of his grandfather to inherit the 
property. 

1:7. The English law is derived from many sources. The common lam of England is comprised 
of long-established usages, which have hern practised and acted under 4 ' time out of mind, or time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” In the most ancient times, there were 
many systems of law prevailing in different districts. Alfred had the ability to collect many of 
them, ami to have them observed by the whole community. ITis book was styled the Dome-book, 
or liber judicial if , which, unfortunately for posterity, has peris lied. The invasion of the Danes and 
Saxons had introduced laws different from the law of the land ; and, in the eleventh century there 
prevailed in England three different system of laws; viz., the Moreen lege, the West Saxon lego 
and the Dane lege. Out of these, it is said, Edgar and Edward the Confessor compiled their 
systems of laws which they ordained to he observed by the community ; but it is more probable 
that those systems were collected from the liber judicial is of Alfred. However that bo, the common 
law is of good authenticity, and it derives its chief force and support from being of immemorial 
usage, and being obeyed by generation after generation. As a law is enacted for the good of the 
community, it is better that that law should have the voice of stll its members. The common law 
being placed on the love and obedience of the community, and having stood so long in their esti- 
mation, it cannot but be said that the law has great and intrinsic value. It remains only to observe 
the sources of the canon and civil laws which prevail in some courts. The canon lam is derived 
from the writings of Holy Fathers and Saints, from the edicts of the Councils of Bishops, and the 
decretal orders of the Popes. The eirUlam is the municipal law of the Romans comprised in the 
Institutes, the Pandects and Novel* of Justinian. These are not: followed in England for any 
obedience or allegiance which England has for Rome or the Emperors, bur. are only followed as a 
matter of choice, and because the custom of ages has rendered these laws a part of the common 
law. I shall conclude by observing that the statute lam of England consists of the Acts made by 
the King, with the aid of Parliament, and are founded upon the Supreme Legislative authority' of 
the Sovereign, and the uvo Houses of Parliament. 

Second Series. 

1. Real property is that kind of property which is immoveable and lusting; it is destined to he. 
* l that which has an imttu»hijitij a* to place, and duration as to length of time,” as land, which is a. 
real property or thing; for it cannot be taken out from the earth, or transferred to another place, 
find shall last, almost as long as the earth shall exi-t. It is not absolutely lasting, but lias a, 
sufficient, degree of stability to induce one to say that it is almost uiipcri^hublc. Real propel (y is 
divided into three kinds ; viz., lands, tenements, and hereditaments, which *-omo suppose to be of 
the same nature; but they ha\e at. least some shades of diffcrcnci*, ;:.s an heir-loom, which is 
inherited, together with the house, is a hereditament. Personal property is that which is of a 
moveable and perishable nature; that is, it follows the person of the possessor wherever he goes, 
and can last no longer than a short and limited length of time; thu< the apparel, the furniture, tin; 
money of a man can go along with his person, and are also of a perishable nature. Personal pro- 
perty is divided into two kinds ; vi/.., absolute and qualified. Absolute property is that to which 
a man can have a total right to the possession of, and qualified property is that of which u man 
can have a temporary possession. Goods, furniture, trees, jewels, monies, & c. tire personal absolute 
property, as a man has a total ami paramount property in them abo\e all others; and as no one 
can lay any claim to them when he got them by means and etitcrprizcs of bis own. But animal*, 
firm natural , or of a ferocious nature, when reclaimed and tamed by a man, to remain in his hold, 
are personal qualified properties, lor they arc so long his, as long as lie can keep them within his 
subjection ; but when they have once got possession of their former liberty, and wandered away to 
their native forests, they are as much his property as of any other, then they are no longer the 
subjects of property or “ dominion.” There is another distinction in personal property; viz., a 
property in possession and a property in action. A property in possession is that in which a man 
has not only the title, hut also the possession ; and a property in action is that of which a man has 
not the possession, but a mere right or title to, aud which is recoverable by a suit at law; and the 
thing so recovered is called a chose in action. There is another kind of property which is neither 
absolutely real nor personal. Of the quality of the one it has an immobility/ as to place; and of 
the other, it has a quality of lasting not long, such arc leases on lands which remain for a short or 
any definite period of time; but the land is immoveable. One legal distinction which 1 can draw 
between real and personal property is this, that the one is inheritable, in the English law, by right 
of primogeniture; and the other equally, or as regulated by will. 

*J. Simple contracts are those which are done cither by word of mouth, or by mere writing,^ 
unsealed ; and contracts under seal arc sealed, and duly signed bv the parties, with the evidence oi 
witnesses. A simple contract may only he valid if the subject of the contract be demanded within 
six years niter the formation of the contract; whereas a deed under seal may he valid to any reason- 
able length of time. In contracts, simple, anything may be altered or superadded; hut in special 
contracts, no alteration or addition can be made* without endangering its validity. A contract: 
simple may he revoked, or its obligations rescinded, by the consent of the parties, verbally ; but a 
contract uiuler seal can never be revoked without the assistance of another deed to the purposes 
Tn contract, simple, the consideration for which the contract is made, is the evidence or proof oi 
its being made ; whereas in contracts special, the deed itself is a sufficient proof of its existence. In 
contracts special, the deed itself is a sufficient warranty of its validity, and its being executed ; 
whereas, in simple contracts, if a reasonable earnest or otherwise be not made to bind the bargain, 
one may not be bound bv it unless immediately performed, or unless the contract be in writing, 

though 
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though not under Heal. Tit these distinction# does a simple contract differ from a special contract, 
or contract under seal. 

a. The acts of a partner in transacting business related to the business of the partnership or 
firm, are binding (even when made without the consent of his co-partners) on the other members of 
the firm. When a partner pawns some articles to a man, or takes a loan pertaining to some busi- 
ness of the linn, his co-partners are liable to recover that pledge and repay this loan. When a 
partner guarantees some one in a contract or otherwise, his co-partners are iiable for that security. 
If a partner indorses, accepts or draws a bill, his partners are responsible for that. In fact, in 
the execution of any bittiness which is similar to that carried on by the firm, a partner will bind 
his co-partners thereunto. But ii, in t lie execution of any such business, the trader knows that he 
does not act on behalf of the partnership, and still malic# any contract with him, thou, if it be 

? >roved that he did not act bond fit /e, he cannot ’bind the co-partners on account of the partner, 
tor instance, n firm entered into an agreement with the partner of another firm, and, in order to 
guarantee themselves against any danger, insisted on the partner to act as if in behalf oT his part- 
nership ; on the failure of the partner, it was decided that the contractors cannot re cover their sum 
from the co- partner#, as they knew that lie acted for himself, therefore a partner cannot hind his 
co-partners in any transaction of his own, if the trader knows it to he such. Also, he cannot hind 
his co-partner by a bond or deed ; therefore, if a partner executes a deed, the other partners are not 
bound by it; but if it is done in their presence, and with their seeming assent, it can bind them; 
but there are some differences of opinion on this head. 

1. A participation in lirofits and losses for an undertaking constitutes a partnership, therefore 
any .specific interest in the profits will make a person responsible to a third party as a partner. 
Whoever has a share in the profils must have a share in the losses, and therefore, although a man 
who gels some remuneration for his labour in proportion to the profits may not be deemed a 
partner (by a third party i as regarding responsibility for losses, yet a person in the same station, 
who takes a specific interest in a part of the profits, will he deemed as such, and liable for any 
losses which may be suffered by the partnership. 

The liability of the members of a joint stock company extends (as regarding the claims o 
third persons) to their private properties ; hut this liability of the members, to answer the claims of 
creditors and others by the last farthing they have in the world, may be restricted by charters from 
the Queen or Government, who can grant them several privileges,* one of which is this, that they 
will he amenable or responsible only to a certain extent, proportionate to the amount of their shares 
in the joint stock, whereas in partnerships, any partner is hound to make good a debt lo the 
utmost, of’liis power and 4Wulth, though any other member or partner who had not means sufficient, 
paid the debt to an amount even below the proportion of his shares, and the profits he had accrued or 
gained. 

(». A factor or agent who is entrusted with goods to sell them for his principal, can lawfully deal 
with them according to the injunctions and commands of his principal, so as t«> hind him hv the 
contract. In the fulfilment of acts ordered to be done by the principal, and in doing acts under 
general commands, the agent binds his principal by such acts. To exemplify the former, take for 
instance a driver of a coach, or agent of his master to drive the coach, if he drove over the body of 
a man, the master is liable for this injury ; so in the ease of factor-, when the principal commands 
him to do any act, which he does either earcfully or negligently', he is hound by such act. To 
exemplify the latter; if a master was in the habit to command hisservaut to bring goods on credit, 
and he makes away with the property, the master is liable for this to the merchant who supplied him 
with those articles, and knew that they were usually taken by the servant, in order to serve the pur- 
poses of the muster : and the same rub; holds among factors. But by this it is not to he thought that, 
in the performance of acts ordered by the principal, die agent may or may not use diligence in so 
doing, that is not the csitsc? ; the agent is required, on his part, to obey his principal in every intent and 
purpose, and lie is required, as much as he can, to fulfil those duties which are imposed by his prin- 
cipaLand to go along with his intentions and designs to the best of his power. But when the agent 
acts contrary to the injunctions of his principal, or contrary to usage, the principal is not hound hv 
those acts : he cannot indorse a bill in the name of his master, if he is not ordered to do so — he i-aii- 
not deliver goods on credit contrary to usage ; for it he does so, the master is not. liable, or bound bv 
tilt' contract, and he may redeem the goods by an action in trover. With these restrictions, an agent 
can do acts whereby he may' bind his principal, and make him amenable to third persons — and 'can 
execute those transactions with such freedom, that it appears he were the. principal himself. 

7. A hill of exchange contains an order from one person to another to pay on his account a sum 
of money to a third person. The common form of it is this: Bay to A. B. or order the sum oi 
— rupees (for value received), and place the same in my name or account — with the name ot the 
person who is to pay, called the drawee , on the top, and the signature of the person who draws 
the bill, called the drawer , placed below. If the person who is directed to receive payment does 
not receive it himself, but directs another to receive it, then he should write his name on the hack 
of it; which is called an indorsement, and which is blank or jutf, according as the name of the 
indorser is only written on the back of it without any other circumstance being mentioned, or if 
the name of the person who receives the money for the indorser is particularised. It is negoeiable 
l>y indorsement, for one of the indorsers may f indorse it again to another, and he again to another, 
so that it can he transmitted through several hands before it can conic to the drawee; and thus, 
instead of large quantities of money being transferred from one to another, this paper, w hich repre- 
sents money, may he transmitted more conveniently. The “acceptor” is the drawer, so called, 
when lie accepts the bill, presented by the payee or indorsee. “ Acceptance for honour,” is the 
accepting of the bill by a person different from the drawee — when the drawee does not come for- 
ward, such an “ acceptor lor honour” may have his remedy against the drawee. The “ present- 
ment,” is tlie presenting of the bill, by the indorsee or payee, for “ acceptance,” at a certain lime 
and certain place, or if the bill is accepted but not paid (allowing the days of “ grace”), the “ pre- 
sentment ” for payment at the proper time and place — li protest ” is made by the indorsee or payee, 
when the drawee does not accept the bill, or if accepted, does not pay the bill after allowance being 
(20. Ari’.) 4 C 2 made 
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made for ihc days of grace, which arc different in number in different countries. . This “ protest 99 
should be made "before a public notary, or if there be none, before si respectable inhabitant of ihe 
place. The payee is always entitled to payment; for if the drawee does not. pay this money, he 
can have it from the drawer, or if the indorsee, he can go to the payer, if the payer lmd mado 
the indorsement, or to the indorsers who have been the indorsee to some other indorsers. 

8. The master of a ship is allowed to abandon the vessel in case only when all his endeavours to 
save the vessel hath failed. Great liability and trust is laid on the master, who is enjoined to try 
all possible means for the preservation of the ship and cargo from destruction. 

I). A ship is divided into (U shares, and every part-owner cannot take less than two; wherefore 
there can be 32 part-owners at the utmost. Part-owners are the joint tenants of articles of their 
merchandise, whereas partners are tenants in atm hum. In the former certain shares arc joined 
together, to which each lms his own part of the right ; whereas, in the latter, a property stands, in 
which every one has an equal interest. In the former, any one may dispose of his share without 
the consent of the rest; but in the latter, lie cannot do so without the assent of the others, in the 
one case, the liability of a single person does not reach any other; in the other, all are equally 
liable for any damage or loss. 

10. The implied warranties in a policy of insurance, though not expressed in it, arc (regarding 
drips), that the vessels be exactly in the state mentioned in the policy under a certain date; for if it 
he not such, the insurers cannot be bound to pay the money stipulated to be paid if the ship lie lost. 
Or if the ship’s state be not known, not being in port, they may take it ns ki lo*t or not lost/’ As 
regarding the course of the voyage, the implied warrantees arc, that, the ship should proceed 
directly to its destination, that the muster should not provoke hostilities with any nation, utid that 
he should keep aloof as much its possible from the attacks of enemies. 

11. The right of “ lien,” is the right to keep goods (cither pawned for debt or sold, but lhc 
price not paid) in possession, till the debt is paid or the price given. The right of %i stoppage in 
transitu,” is the right whereby a merchant, who had consigned properly to another, and who con- 
ceives that the consignee may be insolvent, can stop the goods while they are proceeding on the sea, 
and cuu transfer it to another; hut when once the goods are delivered, lie canine transfer them to 
another. This transfer is made bv an indorsement of the bill of lading in which the goods are enu- 
merated and the contract made (as is the method in pc nr rat ships chiefly and which being directed 
to the consignee, is indorsed and directed to another person, to whom the proprietor or me rchant 
wishes the goods to he given. 

12. When ships are in great hazard in a tempest arc liable to be drowned, the shipmaster throws 
over some goods to lighten the vessel, which is called ‘‘jettison*'; as this loss (it may he of one 
person) is made for the saving of others, it is made good by the contributions of the other mer- 
chants, whose goods were thus saved sit the expense of another. This contribution is called £t gene- 
ral average,'’ and particular average is the loss accrued by one or two persons, whose goods arc 
washed away, for instance, by a wave. This is meant by “ particular average/’ wrongly so 
called. 

13. Bankruptcy is the «!atc of a bankrupt. He must he a trader, and a mjalar trader, other- 
wise ho cannot become a bankrupt. In England, the acts of a bankruptcy .are, the “ being out of 
the kingdom concealing oneself within his own house; lying in prison 21 days, without demand- 
ing bail, oil an arrest for debt; not paying a debt of 100?. after the judgment of a court for Jus 
paying; confessing oneself as not able to pay Iris debts. These are acts of bankruptcy, all of which 
tend more or less to the defrauding of debtors. On any of these acts being made, a creditor, 
whose clue is 100 I. if one, 100 1. if two creditors, and 2 on /, if more, should petition the Chancellor 
and deliver their affidavit; and the Chancellor should issue a commission of some gentlemen, who 
will seize the person and papers of the debtors, examine him (the debtor being obliged to make the 
fullest discovery), and then appoint assignees, who are to be elected by the creditor (not under 
10/.), and to whom the whole property should be delivered, or who .shall seize it for the creditors; 
and when all the property has been reduced to money, a dividend should be made after this ; if the 
debtor has conducted himself fairly and hand Jidr , a certificate signed by the creditors (not under 
20 /.), the Commissioners and the Chancellor to be given to him, and an allowance at a certain 
rate, and he shall become a man free from all debts, with liberty to trade again. Bankruptcy is 
available by merchants and traders only, whereas insolvency can be claimed bv all sorts of men, 
and where the privileges granted are not. so ample and liberal. In India, the part of the Chan- 
cellor is performed by the judges of the Supreme Court, under the Indian Insolvent Act. 

14. One doubtful question as regarding commercial law has arisen in regard to sales. Sup- 
pose A. buys a cow from B. at a certain sum, and B. requires that the cow may be kept in his 
Held, and gives also an earnest of o rupees to bind the bargain ; A. keeps it ; but in a certain time 
the cow dies, and he requires B. to remove his carcase; B. does not agree to this; wherewith A. 
sells the carcase at a certain price, and sues B. in some court of justice for the remainder. A. af- 
firms that as B. lias given an earnest, he thereby takes the cow almost into his possession; but 
B. affirms that he had not received it, and that if so he had a right to the carcase; for if the cow 
was his own, the carcase was his too. If there be any doubt as to the earnest, it must he proved. 
My opinion and conclusion is this,' that an earnest was given, he thereby had a right to the cow, 
and that therefore he should pay A. the money, deducting the reasonable price of the carcase, 
which may he fixed as such by the Court. The Court may give this decision (inflicting any fines, 
if they choose, on the vendor for selling the carcase, which was not his own) in favour of the plain- 
tiff A. I conclude it upon this principle, that when a bargain is made the right of the things is 
immediately vested in the buyer and the right to the money in the vendor— and the bargain is 
highly binding if an earnest on the one part or the other was made. The Court must, however, 
examine if the vendor had not used any fraud in the matter, as contributing to the death of 
the cow. 
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SOI IOLARSIHP KX A MIN ATI ON QUESTIONS. 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


1 843. 


LITERATURE. 

Hb thought also, tlicre was found in the mind of mini mi affection naturally bred and ftrtiiicd, 
and furthered by discourse and doctrine, which did pervert (he true proceeding towards active and 
operative knowledge. 

This was a false estimation, that it should he as a diminution to (he mind of man to he much con- 
versant in experiences and particulars, subject to sense, and bound in matter, and which are 
laborious to search, ignoble to meditate, harsli to deliver, illiberal to practise, infinite as is supposed 
in number, and noways accommodated to the glory of arts. 

This opinion or state of' mind received mueli credit mid strength by tins school of Plato, who, 
thinking that particulars rather revived the notions, or excited the faculties of fheiniml, than merely 
informed; and having mingled his philosophy with superstition, which never favourctli the sense, 
extollctli too much the understanding of man in the inward light thereof; and again Aristotle’s 
school, which givetli the due to the sense in assertion, denielh it in practice much more than that 
of Plato. 

Jr or we see the schoolmen, Aristotle’s successors, which were utterly ignorant of history, rested 
only upon agitation of wit; whereas Plato givetli good example of inquiry by induction a mf view of 
particulars; though in such a wandering manner as if of no force or fruit. So that he saw well that 
the supposition of the sufficiency of man’s mind hath lost the means thereof. 

). What is meunt by, “ That it should he as a diminution to the mind of man,’ 1 &e.? 

2. State, in your own words, the doctrine of Pluto, which is here alluded to. 

a. What does the author mean by saying, “ That superstition never favourctli the sense”? 

4. State, in your own word?, what (according to the author) is “ the difference between the 
school of Plato and Aristotle in assertion, and what is the difference in practice.’’ 

5. In what sense, are the schoolmen here said to have been “ utterly ignorant of history” ? 

tf. What, is meant by their resting only upon agitation of wit ! 

7. What is the meaning ol the Inst sentence 

8. What is the ripe of ole passng 


Hlarbvth.— Two truths are fold 
As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of tin? imperial theme — 

This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good. — If ill. 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencing in u truth l I am Thane of Cawdor; 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 

Against the use of nature ! Present fears 
Arc less than horrible imaginings ; 

My thought, whoso murder yet is but. fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise; and nothing is 
But what is not., 

J. 6t Two truths arc told as happy prologues to the swelling act of the imperial thernc.” 
Wliat were the two truths, and what was the imperial theme ! 

2. “ I am Thane of Cawdor.” 

What docs Macbeth intend to prove by this assertion ? 

3. Explain “whose murder yet is hut fantastical.” 

4. Explain “ that function is smother’d in surmise.” 

5. Explain “ and nothing is hut what is not.” 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed, 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? 

That vice may merit, his the price of foil ; 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soil ; 

The knave? deserves it when he tempts the main, 

Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 

The good man may he weak, be indolent: 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content; 

But grant him riches, your demand is o’er ? 

No— shall the good want health, the good want power i 
Add health and power, and every earthly thing, 

Why bounded power ? wdty private ! wfiy no king ? 

Nay, why external for internal given ? 

Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven ? 

4 c 3 


(20. App.) 
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Who ask and reason thus will scarce conceive 
God gives enough while he has more to give ; 

Immense the power, immense were the demand : 

Says, at what part of nature will they stand ! 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soul’s cairn sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 

Is virtue’s prize : 

Write a paraphrase of this passage from Pope, in prose, substituting lor every interrogation a 
corresponding affirmation, and for every pronoun the noun which it represents. 


11 ISTOK rc A L Ql J ESTTONS. 

1. (live some account of the Gracchi — their descent and character, and the slate of parties i 
Home at the time they nourished. 

2. What was the 1 Mithridatic war, and who were the principal Homan generals engaged ? 

3. State (I) the origin of the Achiean league, (-2) the principles on which il was established, 
(3) its termination, and (4) the chief characters who figured in it. 

4. Give some account, with date, of the battles of the Metnurus, Myeale, ArgiiniHjr, Dclium, 
Chmronca, and Mutinn. 

<3. At what time, and under what Emperors, did the final division of the Homan Empire into 
East and West take place t and what countries were comprehended in each division? 

6. Give the line of policy pursued by Henry VII. in his internal government, and the means 
by which be carried it into effect. 

7. What events led to the English wars with France in the 13th and 1 4th centuries ? How did 
the English finally lose possession of their conquests? 

8. State the rise anil progress of the representation of the Commons in England. 

9. Mention some events in the lives of Schaktagin, Nadir Shah, Scruji, Mahomed Toglak, and 
Holkar. 

10 . Describe the religious opinions, political design, and revenue system of Akbar. 

11. When did the Homans first become acquainted with the Oriental mode of warfare, and in 
what respects did it principally differ from their own ? 

12. What are the earliest Historical Records among uncivilized nations i and what arc the 
changes which they usually undergo before we arrive at the period of, true history? Illuslrate 
this by installers from the Histories of Greece and Home, of India, and of Europe. 


GEOMETRY. 


1. To a given straight line apply a parallelogram, which shall he equal to a given triangle, and have, 
one of its angles equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

2. if a straight line he divided into any two parts, the square on the whole is equal (o the sum of 
the squares on the parts witli twice the rectangle contained by the purls. 

:j. The opposite angles of a quadrilateral figure inscribed in a circle are equal to two right angles. 
Give also the deinoii.-l ration of the converse. 

4. The area of a triangle i- equal to half the product of its base mulliplied by its altitude. 

r>. Describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at. the base double of the vortical angle. 

Clive the construction for inscribing the regular decagon in a circle. 


ALGEBRA. 

<i. Find iho square root of l.r s — 1 fi.r n — Id.r* -p 1 + 32.r n ~p 2 la;' + S.r + 1. 

7. Divide a number a into two such parts, that the sum of the quotients which it contains, when 
one part is divided by nt and the other by may equal b . 

8. Required two numbers whose sum is \ of their product, and the greater is to the less as 3 to 2. 

1). Given 1^4 ^ j to find x and y. 

10. Find such a number, that if we lake il seven lime s from its square, tlic remainder will he 44. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 

11. If A B he s, A C 7.2, and B 0 12 miles, aud the angle A J) B 107° oG' 13" : required the 
distances J) A, D and 1) B. « 

12. The two sides of a right, angled plane triangle, which contain the right angle, are 242.7 and 
321.2; required the hypothermic. 

13. At the top of a castle which stood on a hill near the sea-shore, the angle of depression of a 
ship’s hull at anchor was 4° .v> # ; at the bottom of the castle the angle of depression was 4° 2'. Re- 
quired the horizontal distance of the vessel, and the height of (he hill on which the castle stands 
above the level of the sea, the castle itself being 04 feet high. 


NATURAL 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

]. Illustrate the different kind of levers, and calculate the advantages gained by each. 

2. State the law for the transmission of force through a rigid bod/, and deduce it from the prin- 
ciple of two equal and opposite forces balancing upon such u body. 

3. Describe the formation and use of the screw. 

4. Describe the hydrostatic press, and explain ihe principle of its action. 

5. Describe the air-pump, and some of the principal experiments for which it is employed. 

0, The cylinder of an air-pump — one-fifth the contents of the receiver: required to find the 
exhaustion at the fourth stroke. 

7. Explain and illustrate the principle of the compound microscope. 

8. Explain the principles on which all telescopes are constructed. 

Sb State brioHy the principles on which the Calendar is constructed, and the nature of the Julian 
and Gregorian corrections. 

10. State Kepler’s three planetary laws, and deduce its own proper consequence from each. 
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HISTORY. 

1. Give a short sketch of the Danish dynasty in England. 

2. ( 2 ivc a brief outline, of the events that occurred during the reign of Alfred the Great ; the 
chief enemies with whom he had to contend, and the particular acts by which lie improved the 
administration of justice. 

3. Under wliat circumstances did Spain become a power of the first magnitude in Europe, and 
what were the character and policy of Ferdinand ! 

4. Who was the first sovereign of the Tudor dynasty in England, and what was the nature of 
bis pretensions to the throne. 

5. Who were the European cntcinporarics of Henry the Eighth of England, and for what were 
they and their reigns remarkable ! 

(j. At wliat period did the Roman Empire begin to decline, and to what great causes can this be 
attributed l 

7- Give a brief outline of the characters of the twelve Cirsars. 

8. What was the nation of tile laws enacted by Solon for the administration of justice in Athens; 
and under what circumstances was he called upon to amend the criminal codes of that state ? 

S). When was the battle of Marathon fought, and to what results did it lead l 

10. What proofs can you give of the early civilization of India ? 

I 1 . Describe briefly tin? leading events in tbc life of M ah mood of Ghiizni. 

12. VVhal wore the results of the battle of ! Massey ? 

13. What advantages does India derive in regard to commerce, security of property, and the 
diffusion of knowledge, from its connexion with England ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Wliat are the chief cities of Russia — its cxlent, population, religion, anti form of government ? 

2. Clive a brief outline of what is known concerning the Japanese Empire. 

3. Enumerate the principal rivers of Asia, and the countries through which they How, specify- 
ing their various sources and terminations. 

4. Enumerate the capital cities of the kingdoms of Europe, and state the latitude, longitude, 
population, and most, striking characteristics of each. 

5. What is understood by the Germanic Confederation, and of wliat States is it composed l 
0. For what peculiarities is the Chinese Empire chiefly remarkable ! 

7. What islands compose the Oriental Archipelago, and wliat are their principal products? 

8. What are the relative proportions of land and water upon the surface of the globe*, and what 
are the chief geographical divisions of each ? 

y. What are the causes of the change of seasons and variations of climate i 

10. What do you understand by the vernal and autummd equinoxes, and when do they occur ? 

1 1. What are the chief products of Asia? 

12. How do von Hud the angle of position between any two places on the globe. 1 


ARITHMETIC. 

1st. — Reduce ;} of a pound to the fraction of a penny ; state the process and result in vulgar 
fractious and decimals. 

*2d — What is the value of :] of an English ell ! State the process and result in vulgar fractions 
and decimals. 

3d.— If a penny loaf weigh oz. when wheat is r> .c, a bushel, wliat ought it to weigh when it 
is 8*. Crf. per bushel ? State the process and result in vulgar and decimal fractions. 

4th.— Find the value of 37 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs. at 7 /. 10 Or/. per cwt. by process of practice. 
5th.' — Divide 721.17502 decimals by 2.25743*2 decimals. 

6th. — Multiply Oft. Gin. by 4 ft. 7 in. by process of duodecimals, and also by that of decimals. 

7th.— .What is the square root of 3 to 0 places of decimals ! 

8th. — What is the cube root of 3214 ? 

fJtli.' — Wliat is the 5th root of 2 ? 

10th. — What is alligation medial ? and what is alligation alternate ? State examples of both 
and work them out. 

1 1th. — A hare runs at the rate of 10 miles, and a dog at the rate of 18 miles per hour. The hare, 

(20. Arr.) 4 c 4 bein ff 
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Appendix. N. being; distant from the dog: 40 yards, begins to run ; when the Imre has ran 40 seconds, the dog 

— — begins to pursue. In what time will the dog catch the hare, and how many yards will the do** 

run ? * ° 

l-2th. — Wliat is the radius of a circle which contains u begah, or 160 square yards? State the 
process. 


UNCUS M GRAMMAR. 

I. What is a triphthong? TIow many triphthongs are there? and give examples. 

II. l)i\ ide the following words into syllables : 

Arroganl, coalition, coeval, delicious, dependence, efficacious, freedom, filtration, gardener, 
guidance, impregnable, judicial, momentary, musician, onion, perversity, reverential, solidity | 
tcachcst, transient, uiiaiiimitv, vcrisimilitiide. 

III. C orrect the false spelling in llie following words : 

Succede, sencc, degenaracy, use full, limitted, lo vcingly, recced, eomjdcat, disapointment, hiudible, 
imbalin, disponce, cellebrated, liccnciousncss, aneesters, cxngurate, merry men t, priviledge, condnsive, 
ctheriel, rcunmlism, peazant, suverein, incstecmahlc, pers waded, paroxism, flowry, direliction, 
cronology, pro plume, septre, center. 

IV. What are the comparatives and supe rlatives of had, fore, in, out, up, ill, and little? 

V . Give the past tense and perfect part iciple of the following verbs : 

Bid, drink, forbear, shrink, smite, stride, tread, weave, wring, bereave, cleave, beseech, burst, 
ring, saw, work. 

VI. Rectify the errors in the use of capital letters, and supply the stops in the following passage : 

Between Fame and true Honour a Distinction is to he made the former is a loud arid noisy 

Applause the latter a more silent and internal Homage Fame 11 oats on the Breath of the Multitude 
Honour rests on the Judgment of the Thinking Fame may give Praise while it withholds Esteem 
true Honour implies Esteem mingled with respect The one regards Particular distinguished 
Talents the other looks up to the whole character. 

VII. Parse the following passages : 

If we view’ ourselves, with all our imperfections and failings, in a just light, we shall rather ho 
surprised at. oar enjoying so many good things, than discontented, because there are any which 
we want. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien ; 

As, io be hated, needs hut to be seen : 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, ** 

Wo first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Will. Correct the following sentences: — 

By these attainments are the master honoured, and the scholars encouraged. 

I cannot yield to such dishonourable conduct, neither at the present moment of difficulty, nor, 
1 trust, under no circumstance.* whatever. 

May thou as well as me, he meek, patient, and forgiving. 

I have not, nor shall not consent to a proposal so unjust. 

No person could speak stronger on i hits subject, nor behave nobler, than our young advocate 
for the cause of toleration. 

Not a creature is there that moves, nor a vegetable that grows, but w liat, when minutely examined, 
furnished materials of pious adoration. 

There w as much spoke and wrote on each side of tin? question ; but I have chose to suspend my 
derision. 

IX. Scan the following line*: 

Sec the leaves around ns falling, 

Dry and wither’d, to the ground; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 

In a sad and solemn sound. 

Beneath the hedge, or near the stream 
A worm is known to stray, 

That shows by night a lucid beam, 

That disappears by day. 

• Dear Harp of my country ! in darkness 1 found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long, 

When proudly, my own island Harp ! I unbound thee, 

’ And gave all thy cords to light, freedom, and song! * 


TRANSLATION. 

Kwjlhh into Vernacular. 

Alexander I icing asked how' he had been able, at so early an age, to conquer such vast regions 
and establish so great, a name, replied, “ I used iny Enemies so well, that I compelled them to ho 
my Friends, and I treated my friends with such constant regard, that they became unalterably 
attached to my person.” When this great Prince was asked why lie paid more honor to his Tutor 
than to his Father; u My Father,” lie replied, “ brought me from Heaven to Earth; by the aid of 
my Tutor, 1 aset ltd from Earth io Heaven.” lie was, tho same author states, subject to violent 
anger, and used to warn his favorites of the danger of speaking to Princes when under the 
influence of passion. u They arc as n Sea,” he was won’t to suy,V‘ which is dangerous even m 
a calm, but dreadful when the tempest rages.” 

lie >oon afterw ards gave some terrible proofs of the outrageous violence of his ow r n ungovernable 
passions. 


Bengalee 
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Bengalee into English. 


spftlt 3tfre 03 tocto dtct tjs v3 *rteft ate 

t^Kf^rT 3t3 *Tt3fa 333<*H S3f*£3 3t C*T 3“<? 3t3l ^°Hft 

03 3T3ft3 *rtft ^ f^j apft®T 

*r#i**t tero •fa-toncira Tit *rte 3f*R >3 ^rWt 3rt5^rrft * 

O O'* 

^rif^n "its^fcite to tretoP 03t to wtetf 

Slfjf "TtPtJT t5^3 C^t TOCW 33 *i*rltC3 "flfN t?dC3 

33 3 314 fein ^prtTr 3i od^nn 3F3J3 

fimb 3rttt3 3rt^ TO7TOSf$3i oh *rts\ *ttro<r 

srmtra’c^t^ sjrf^t «nro?ri S3W ^iitrofcr 31 

3tfcm 3fan stcs^k -st^nri nr^ 3f3T& $t*ri irtere 
^rT cs xrpFs artel caite *ra°i 3t*rfei aftt aitroftpiG? airfare 
^ir te f%t ?rrpvtu3 ^ ?rw r *tf^*rtTOa 3t ^atfre 

WI<rH Stal <Fft3 OI C3T3ltTO?r 3W Site 5TJ 33^ $5* 3 1 *1 
retei 3$aht3 ^fk 3tt t$^t ^fcn a^ifcr anfam ^re 


ftpr ‘i TfMrroat S 5 pFata 3f33t3i3re affs* $tm fcor te 
ijte$tre tttf^strnTOJTO sr^alTO^ritft or aif^re^psni 
xrfSr®T i ais^a 3faa at$te ?B5l ata3 31^ C3t3ar* teK 
31 tftr 


* 


Oordoo into English. 

C-.i k - o *HTA I|2 -J j&>- j 3 (1>r c A*—* J\ t/-Vl ifj** ^jj .^»- ji. dX>^ ^>1 

•*■*•*-* ^ v^s- l/-*' ^ ^ Ws& sft'i J lr* 1 / J° sftij# *v&r crj 

Us ^ c-^-i * 0 ^ ^ \^J t2 ^ t — !A ^ cP* 

^ ur*ij Jl> y 1 cpr* l<* ^ ^ J* f*^ # j;j ^-s'T u° ^ ^ 

yj)j£ ^ If* Jt v/V U JV, J!?' i^> (*li> ^ c > u-j u-=r W ^ ^JJ ^ 

^ f *- 

c-»yU jU'ct-cJ/ A*J LT yj-o Asr-« 1|J bo tul^ y,lC« ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ Ijjfo-Iji ^t>» 
U jC 4f U /jiO ^-J ^ (V^ ^ A* J Jb S ^ Jr^ c^' ^ cr'i <Ar* ^ 

vl^J c^ y»; w lvi V / V^ v^* ur* 4^6 V *>; J J>V 

p - " -y 

ttpp* T/ ^ UT*>!^ S ?/- y> vTjj' ^ ^ jrjJT ^l^J 

»^«r' fcj>°W lii?'-* sA»V cT* te»/^ u®r~ ^ ^ yj uM v/ iV 

U^ <t^jo UW ^ 
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No. 1. 


v-ajc^I g--j> JjLc " ^ JLcmcI 
imJLiJh Ljl*» jl U X <L-i-»- jS 

fr 4 TX * 


(20. Apt.) 
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umoLsaJ *jJu l— fi j*c jyLi 

L«jt£i If )bj*» L , (. i < J, .g.wj 

fajLlA L J j LJ 1 
^ ii\jJ fjM&j ^jfcj fo\jJ 

«-*** v/V c? 5 ** ^ 

IgL A^jll ^ ^ y r* u-'Sljfc 

fc -^ > - m? J & cr* 

W IfJ Uli 

uL» jJl j*.if . 11 jjc b \gj \jb Li 

iib lir ^ui. I — s — ibf ^ L5 J 

III, i£&~ A (mitt J Li J I j4iJ> 

LL»j u i« L ij b D loil 

^LaJ bl^-c i j y Jj li j\ J Hi 

No. 2. 

i JS* 3 J ^ jy V j'i J* 3 j\j JOj^ J J~i J Lr?* Jt™ ^ ZJ ^ j - "' W J 

* AiJl j Xj \j J J jjSi J (ji y- J £-=r jr**»l j J/j j jfti j fc£jUs-»1 j J* 4 * J **?r 

j * lx ^jhjUa) ^ l*> ^ * V^l IjJ ^3^* *XSl 

(jj\~i J fi g^4 ac^ 4^1 W-« u-9 i^b ! 

JJj Is r UU\ 5I\ diXfcU i $j j ^ Jj UaJj |%Ua^ f j^c ]syu\ U lL^ cicui ^JaS\ Jjlss. <G\^ju 

dtt J Lxj JlJl <b£b alA jLi J^j u ! ^ wVs Jus* 5 —* J*- Lj j J^ac; ^ j*a jjl> 

•v^-l ^ ^jbj li Si j»» Ijij *jj b SI yiLj jj ilA l*-J1 j*j Jb jJ o a* 31 jJLsl 
k-J li Vt>* Ijlac *> Ji* } ^ J nje^ ^ O 5 i^p*. ^ 

Of) *-r^ jr& V tjp* >*^1 ii>^ *W ‘‘•"j ^ J--J1 t!S3 *> 

No. 3. 

t/JCJfc Jii 

<JT* U-\1* J^*r *^jl ^ »!; V fck/ J ““V* L^’rf/i/j) i^J 

j?" *^d‘ > t/“J, ^ ^ <iA* (^-»1 I^UjI ^ ljlp- li ^l ^li ^jJta mj^i 

Vb £ vjs^ *^'* i^ ii^. J i/^ ^ W 4 *” ^vi er* ^ j 3 i^y to 

S- 3 l^fi Ai lib L»J li ^ {ifi ^,\ i/ v/ ^ <j4i jjj 1^ 

l^to \2i t*/b <liil ^5 ^ j jjO 41^1 ^ii 1>- ^ ^ 1^-f 

s£/L* \^i Ai Lbjil ^ tJbjil y ^ Sji ^ A^i ^ l«j |*L-JflA li ^SlfJ 

U!3* *!> ^ ^ ‘r’b ji ^jl^i y (trr « <U0 Jj^ Ai |*b ^ l<i 

y V V ^ ^ 'J At Hfi ^jy V *ve 

•#. No. 4. 

Jutb J-a«slb U T Jli-p L 2 —»l J->» As- ^ j jb oi jl ^.Sik?! jt> j^Aii cr^ 

vu~Jby 

UM&y «»jb AiU*l ujC[ J\ yliikfc* aJ liilj Apoli® t-^/5 
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Ji>jJ uiJl* yT JabU *Jj\j y* j\ \J> X Ul gfjLa-e ^ jLj X Ijscv* Appendix N 

iXJ»\> U * «'i« |^1 y«l| 

JjV^iQbj 4 ? jJ ^Jb 4 )jlj KJ"^ jfelsJU 4 $ Vyj| ^lUt JCs&l) \ ,, — * Ixu 4 ^ *■, * ^*- — jj yb 

JCJb Iji* 

!r~i If vf* grTM lAh f* 1X0 *i\> *** Jiyi' *Hj>- g***^ 

JJ lj j/a* J-S-* W T cwi.^ J *)j&. ^ j\ jl~J J-JU f*l ^ * 

art 1 ‘-H'r* ctU J u-i <*** t5^* j i*j j Jij* <A* 3 ‘Hr’ a/ 5 - * ^ 


CT*i t— « J fcjt LZJiX* v^Laii^ J-J U^c^jyi Jl~J ^ 4/|^» iA> 1^*“^ 

^;W C ■ -Mfr jl fcXSJ yjj «U yjte« 4 aU C ^ h— *» ^ 4il[ J ut u XJ b \j£>rn jili ^| 

• 4 tiU Jut* 


JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1843. 
No. 1 . 

I s . 

U Jlj\ i-j] Jo- 1\ g, Q *1 

Ul>- ly£ 'it JLyJ»- Ly/t..VlJ l_4wj 


g^ t *j* f*' ^ g» 

4^ JM fh 3 g**' ^ *3*1 
l t ... . OT ABjJB** ^ 4 — S — Jl 

l ■■ i 4 i j «f' j* I 

AJ Ci-J ^ gjil ^,-lQl 
L*MsLe j <__>! ^bJI Lb^*J gyblj 


VvS**- 1_S* Lyy-L f . C^-Xj 

LtjJ 4 < o L< JXJ Li HX jjl Jj 

(* k ^ u*fr^ j^V 1 ' J ^ J 3 

4 I jIj i\L ^ art ^ 

1 * js* fc*i g* > U lye L. 

^ .w' 3 ty^ e»' 4 »*^ -> 4 *^ 

Lj vayex. U (J -3 ^ LJJl <*z~ijp 

Ulc lyj g JJ-j ^ •- ■- > ■> Uli 


No. 2 . 

* * go&fc JSi * 

vff* V ^ \f$ iJh if )•* 9 OP* U~$ V - lg*i gf Ib>^* 

^ f ¥ (^j^' v^J* ^ fi) f J>j* ^V.¥ - 0 ' ^ ^ 1/ 

gj€ uT^* gj 5 ^“ cAr° ^ ^ V jV Jj$V ^J3i XXl IX Jlj *4 

g^ g* ^ J 5 A \a*£ ^ g-i' g»* ^ f**y g<? g 5 C*J>' u>V ^ ua’&f* 

g^ f*j\£ ^ g^” g*> bNV g*V *V^* 

5^ u>V uV if p & *&L j 3J ^ 3 s 4i>V» g^ fyfjP ^ U>W gr* cr^* o' g* 
g>V *> -*» g*J g'W »», <* ^ u** g> ^ *J jyr^uV* g^“* *J g?¥ 

> “-er ^ VI i/^*> V M l#g* (N^r 0 *^*g*5; 

4 *D 2 
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' No. 3. 

Aijj JAb Ad ji If ^ J *ty ^ n#A . 

i)j£ u j!) Jjlj JAB <U j\ jA&b ^ JJLB «J C^JU j\ jA&U 

u i<v Ail* ^Sb ^ j! Ajjj tojj *J b <B "V* 1> <Jb« y*»- 

*?}? jl J^ *?- u-i Mi-f ^ * J Vj b |/) JU 

* 


No. 4. 

•— |*lo£ jO ^1 j 0-»l *— ij^>* J bj>-j ** J** ^ 

JilU jjJili C jll ItpJfe ^)l Ju4 ^^ja> J-4S^ jO ^ j\& bjAJb %}yJ5» |Ul1j bb Jb 

W T {£>- lZ3jy» 'jijO Lr* J\ Ju J-*S^ JT tjA& jJT tij) 4} J b W T 

l,_ 

i£~~>l jJlj c^fjt JuuU j o-«>» Sb*r op ^Uajl ^101 S^Jb uJjytf 

c-jotf b e^l joL> jJT ^ *v« j jJlj y-i b 
lu jsl« 311 jju pcb ^1 <3pd ^jlj b bu Jji j 

1yOjC»» {Jj^AiLc Jfli Jtotli ptfdCL* b 3)1 Opi b y> f^ b j ^)&JU (JZJtjye 

Jy&b y>^4 J^uu jl pxb Aib jjwu JjWU «\«tb 4^ ^L ijb 

wlf 0 ^ j*r V Vj?* i k 


ui^ 


Uil 

r 


U.I 

M 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT — (Benares). 

FIRST DAT. 

n i ti f%^f^f%fri?ri t^sftRMmrgRK: 

tofiifirffr n * * 

qripffr i sn^fSr, 3r«r rTWRcwi^ RfttR^R faffR piprit, 
ifan ^*3jT: f^i g<?r ^rf^ftfi cr^ftm i 3 rr i ^srf^i 
*TTR I ^iCT)pVfft RfstlRlfVfRFtg ^ 

tppr TWtg, *wfir<;3TTfh 3fi%i ’S’sng^i g^swRKTiftg? 

Rnrffr * RftRRTH?i|rccsr <if&ti r^, a^sy^ui ^ 
PmfidiHr jpcTsi fT^rw^i^vfft, rt? R^rtwri 

3Tf*r«nfR ??n5 ; <t^t TRRrglMT^iftTT ; 
srfsnlRTfertrffTiTTfT, w RTrjftft; f i ^ i q -^TRqi, fi^srnTimfrn ■ 
RTR \ 3W R tTSnfSfiRHK: RRlfffl FtR TT5TT cKgT^^V: 
traiFfin ^TR\% iff#, R5V^Tft®ftl 3IT%1 
RtRTOfrl^fR: I R1R I 5^ ^T: I ^TTTfrT , 5^f®T 

f^RRCfR, 1 %T%T?<TOm %rrifR, %I g f^g i gR ffrT I 3Tli I 
*HR<.RTfRf i aRI R^T" ,, T:, xWfRrTFsr RVT RRt HR? 
<f|l<in::, fNwKjEWI RKRimiRjP^ %g^qTH{X«JN«*W- 
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<r*r ; wv*nf«rett'g crf^w* t qr* i a tft ft fti t gq i K q n ^*nr- 
«W««iirM g*:, ^rfT srmsflpTTfir s frn f ft i 3jrft \ 3mpfrt, 
vrarSpr, gft g q a i frm Tn r nft , ft rwreFffl sr s pj q gscftifft?*. 
fRTT»r JT3f73n*mira fft?; 

TJrfrr q^onaft Twnt, asft qrcrflfo’ft qrga^nyio *!*g%T 

•TW gq?5: gfi re fT FTqft fTT: \ ft Ft TW, ft j5^TT 

3ft*rgf^3T1 ^gqgxftq- SRTTiOTOTfor:, f^RM 'mpr 

r, sjjjFqffrgft g mowni 



qift 1 *l*gftiT FJPT 3R Xqift 

q®wr?i^igi snft \ JT^jrRfft-yFm 
qijr t 3TR^f, 3tr^f3j i 


tl q Tl fft*FT frtRqMWT MfflqT ftpflftqigq «: 
fgppnfjrRr a 

t 

e^fi Jik ft qT^t ftrc ft ftrcfr stPWft, ftsnftii qrg ht^st 
wttftwi srtprr ftTCPn ?rq- 3f^r fi5t ft hft i 
3¥t aft jnq% *nq- £=s ftvr q3T Frfqsn sir ; qr qq qfr mai 
*rr, ^t 3*r aj'iM<i ft fftq^; w qrft i ^ftqjftft fttaqrgsrfftistT 
qqs ft^t Frq^rr m, ^rq^rr 3ft qqrtft % f^ft qr^r snft %r gsr ^r*r 
qrfti ft wwn m, ftr ftt srqFft w n ^ftt sit \ TjFrft ft sq 

ftftftx^ ftw, H«IH 3ft =fcXT FWT^IT ft ^aiTg g^TTT ftxftT ft 

q;t snmft, stq- %if xsrq; Fxftx jrffc ft 3nm % i ftvt ft 
q«§T, Hrf i g^x ft q^x, ft qq ft, qq; Fxftx qqsxx ft i Axgfttt 
qrW ^ 3rc gft qxqft qxftft ftx ftxftx ft;aTor qw qxqqqift ft i 
sqft; ftt q*r ft an nr, ftiK qq %x aq ftft ft qxqft qftqx; qr 
fw> 3fxt ga ftt gar q?r, qftxx s^ftFn g^n gtqx q?rt% aria 
ft ?^tnc qgqarr, qrrft srqft areft ft ftii q^m t 


SECOND DAY. 

n*ftg 3TF3TFW areftamr gar 
\ 


WIW IRI: U 

n<in q.Rqgq i ^ r F q^ qit ftqq'TVTq' tq i m i <ft r, 

ftpp^ qfMjftftq' H-q«fri, xnf^rfti^nf^aqrqxg ^ftT^q - a*rpr: ; 
iqaitftfta qrfftqftg f^qftg ^ qfftq ft dftift fi g fqq i^ 

(20. App.) 4 D 3 •*■ 
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TRf n ftaroww gt«r «ngi«fgrf<ntf grvfrtgr qgft g^ 

ggti *si4im ' Fii ' B?a gffore g>fNtw*t<: <n 

JTggig;gg; gti fgg?f vgl g «^Kig f«ns[frr, gg 

twi w O^'i^KiM'Wlg:, 3tan?g f^ir ^fStgng; f^gz?«Dg- 
gfffgfg it 

frg ggg^f^gr : ^iggjmr f<^w .-, 3t^g eg? «ftptghri 
«ngw$tfagpT tfg n 

ti s it 3tg*jirfvg«^Klx. g^M i M$ i <1i f^ , »g ^ Tqt g« it 
gggr vpt %T'fa<$i£iRfg tt 

it tit gsgf^rfprrc: ggr 3mtg> gg atagk vfgfg grf%s: 
yggggtf?: ^f|g= mSlf^f^g:, ftjgfr 3if&T*fg 

sjftEggg gggiggi^g; ^rf^f Tfiscrt tgflg:, wpw figggwt 
^f^gfaq f n gTTTKi R^ T ijfftggr grggrr: ?iww( aftgggr 
r, 3 tg 5 n wt fg^Tg g^s gJtjtfr ^gF^g^frr tt 


gjfo 

“ _ I> “ WlfMul i 


3^rfgg g*gr: \ 

H 1 ft srgiftggt, gKTftWt 
grrftm^raFgT-ffg, 
j’ffggTonrm^TTg;: i*i!«i»^1%g w$:, gg ^r, 

giffmf^g?t: *$ggrg^i: gr^rt ggfrrft^ut 

tt g tt ffM?t cgs ^ftgg 3t*g gftggrg, are f%gm 
gtr^r gc^gspgg sJfr fggftongtg gtg, gpraiitt t%3t 
gg g ig^ g r, ggff ggrfvgig?ggw?ctfgrgiT gfg $jg ; gg 
nfggg gscr, ggfgnfT^ ; 3t%g jpsg, urggsw 

it ^tt grfsgg gjmtjg^qtgitji/f MigsggKW gg $n s 
nwf*w: tg$g ggg 3ntftg;, ggf5fcgi«usii»3: eg: gfgggigi 
sftfSr, sg^ gi ^ir g gr g i rfg fggsg^rrfg ; arsn ift fl r agfttgw trf 1 
g*l fggtfgr srgfiggTW^ tv qwgfg fecttluftftw ; Tn?g 

3tg p^ht ggg^tr xfg it .■.■>■ 

g t! V grfrtfgg;gw feim^tttiMggf gwgMK.w Igrwng 
gmgg e g tg g ri: fr g u f lgg i tg , *rre ggR 
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f^rtwr^c voo f^nTr OTi^fir^R^fn:, 

f^itlf^cr, 3pr merf^r^Hi ^T^frr ti 

Tl M Tl CTPRT ^^^Id^lUNirif w ^rT 


% 5 ^rT 1 * 

ti i ti 5Rvr*H*f f^rf^mpn^TT ^rrl% ewrFi, 

H^cfrfiTTi 

n ^ Tl f^R ^oj ; efilfsr m^TPTTfH, % 

^rf%^T: *WTf7cT, ^0 rPT 37 f^J 

cmWrTtl 

tl 3 Tl 3TF3, ^FTrPr^fd: EFTFT, 

*m ^Tcrf^^r, fwn 3<pcr fwpfr f%^n^rrr- 

^i^rfrr t 


■n » ti ^fir^lr: ^iprarCtt ^f?r, 

3 PRT 37 :, ^rT^^fT^f^:, ^ %?P% 

f3WT^ ^TrT Tl 

Tl M Tl 3^TFT^ f% ^WT, rT*3 ^frTStr^T:, ^Tf^ rTTOT 
3737^, fTF^T f3i ^f^FT T f^ ^FlrtlfafstW 37777 fm f^T- 
TTKFTfflTfrT, 3PT ^ 37 37$ 37^77 ITO?, 3733 - 3 %, 

f% < 7 ^, SI3i % m W*Ftfrf f?FcP% CRTC^rTT fjTf?T Tl 


, WF&t cn*=TT: Tl 

*n <i ti zzm t zm wmivwv*$i: %, ^ ^ tpwl^fpr 37 , 
ti * ti rtwzvFm^ 3731 %:* 

377 3 “ 373 HW 3 ^ 33 T 3 ; * 3137 ^;, 33 TCF 3 cT^T: 3 i^Tf% 
fp*nf f3? ^'q?mTfrr ti 

Tl 3 Tl 3?3: f373£3:, ^T373T3 |rT: ; % §73% 3^ 

f*tgfn: 3»T3f3 f^PT, wr 37 ^Tf3:, 

Tsmftm&t rTr^^fOT^rffT \ 

* Tl » Tl 3?ftT iffiunl gr TC^Ml^T5?TfSmrTTt%, 371% 37 %T 
^unt^T, cr*nft5T m&r t%tr ftf^r ti 

ti m ti wmf*t rn^rn: cr^fsSm:, 

(20. App.) 4 D 4 * 
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*• * • 

1 1 n ft 3313 ; BRT goTT: #3%;1 ftx 

g«5 t y r .pwftt sirr, -nfti^ 33 3<fcr pwm^ 

3r^n^r b ift.3 i3<ifti*t ; ^tn#t fttiftfl'dr 

fSrfrr -n 

Tl ^ n *PT: 33 3 33;ftUTf31 ftx, 

333W35 *|RT J fl r T ^ TSlT ^ T Et^fTRT ftftX$l33I3*igT ^WW 
qx&rm; 333^i5qBT g p3T3T 3Rni<3ft% <33 xft 4*1*53 
xftti 

n 3 n 3\ftft*rrft twwnft, 3tft3 m*nft 5W orfft 
3 1 3 t4tMR[:JMcW 4T: 33HTkB T 3T3W3 ftx 33t3, %334l: 

nprn*3*fttf#ftr 3 m^3pfi^*n ftft ti 

tl » tl 3ft: fttsTSUT, f3 3 H-sfetMRil^Tftm, 3331 
3S3ftT3I3T: t <33 3W ftiRSW, 33sft3lt: ft TT3T, f3 3 

HI MU srgijft: 3ftf33T 3P3 3T: ft?W&n*%ft tl 

THIRD DAY. 

ftHfrtftdHT %3T3t 3*3^3 *31531 ft<«WI 3351? TF3 

EP3T3Tgr 3ftgftift3Tgw4 Xl33lftft tl 
3T*33R33X3nfr(R*3, 3*3313^X31X13*^ 1 

mxft, qorftfnftsft, tft4, ftftn: *npftft33*r: tit ti 

3lftBT331*lfHt, 33*13 1 

OWjft 3X3, 3f33I3T 3S3T31X 333^ 3-Sf^VT: tl 3 HI 
ftf*33 *f3*rft^ft 3TT33; HT5T3 3W3TftRr3W3T: 1 
31^31% 3rtft 33T: *3 ; HlftWlftt 33ft f ft $3!: B 

33: 3XI3K*J%: 33^: WX3T3Tft3 X^IRT USB 
4 t- 4 3^3ftH33T 33T : 


H«l N^KW 3?iH^3IfcrfR(Hl3I3ft 1 

RTimft %^513T, ^Tf3T3 3gS?(ft ftrjl^ T tl $t 


■m 


gBlft 3lftPM333«T 3*315 3131535 1 3^ 1 1 
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5sr> 


fcfpq’ mmx q^TjTZ' 'ft v5 \\ 

pjj fq^Tcft cT*q 1 

^rT: *T3J^trTT 3?T *$TO ^fcf 

T qR: m Tl 

^ifors* rr^f f^m: ^r^cTTfcr n 9 a 
srfwM wiftfFT 1 3PT ^ ^ OT*T Tf^T Kt 3 tf 
Traf*Sqsrenf<;qi ^t%: -a g a 

fl<NK*J^! ^3? ^frT 1 3^ cfi^qi: ^t^XT: ‘ft q XI 

i spr qi^cr^f^j^T ^ $ ti 


A;.'.)puclix N. 


FOURTH DAY. 

qTTqqiTft^q tout, ttttot q, qr^Tfq w 
qtq qa^?cTT fqffr tt 


Appendix ((Y) 


II I. N D O O C O L L E G li. 

A N S \V E It S. 

AfMJND K rssKN Hose. 

Iiitam. 

1. Tub sinciput philosophers, who delighted themselves it! tins luxuriance of imagination, rejected 
with disdain the aid of experience which they thought \\a* too humble and moan a guide to follow. 
They wen* sis yet untutored hy the truths of inductive philosophy, and iieiue they wen? led to make 
too poor sin estimate of the tedious and irksome process of analysis and ireiiemli/ation. 

This is the !iil*o estimation that II a con here alludes to. To he much conversant in experience and 
particulars was, in the opinion of the ancients, a degradation from the dignity of tin* human mind, 
and an occupation which seemed to contract its powers. They feared nothin'? so much as to In. too 
matter-of-fact minded. They did not deign to examine the limits of their power, they therefore 
plunged themselves into inquiries whieh are beyond the reach of the human intellect ; their specula- 
tions in theology, however sublime and transcendent, were carried too far to betray at once the 
energy and weakness of man. These reflections they thought were congenial to their nature, and 
lienee derided such exertions as were directed to the discovery of truths which are subject to the 
sense, little knowing how to rise up “ from Mature up to Nature's God/' Tin y found it more 
easy to invent a hypothesis for the explanation of a phenomenon than to search for its real cause ; 
hence they call the? search tedious ; “ ignoble to meditate” in comparison with the Divine specula- 
tions above alluded to,” “ harsh to deliver,” because on such subjects they could not make a dis- 
play of their eloquence which they were ardently fond of, their delivery being reduced to a bare 
rationale offsets ; ki illiberal to practise,” because they thought it. to bo a degrading occupation; 
u infinite in number,” because they knew not how to generalize. 

2. The doctrine of Plato here alluded to is that there is nothing new on the earth, and that all 
knowledge is but remembrance — he supposed that the mind is filled with the image of existing 
things from the very beginning, anil that the senses cannot be accounted as the origin of know- 
ledge, but as instrument!!, by which our notion of things, which lies dormant becomes revived. 

3. Superstition requires the immediate interference of the Deity in all the operations of Nature, 
and claims the peculiar privilege of explaining every physical, mental and moral phenomenon, by 
some development of supernatural agency. Her votaries fall into an error ju-f opposite to that of 
the Atheists ; the latter rest on second cause* scattered the former deny at once the efficiency 
of second causes ; hence supers! it ion cannot stoop to acknowledge the genuine functions of the 
senses; it is her interest to condemn them as fallacious. She valueth more the false operations, 
and the innate energy of the man within, than the indispensable aid of the man without. 

4. The followers of Aristotle maintained, in their dialogues and discourses, that the senses are 
the origin of our knowledge, which the Platoni&ts denied ; but the latter, in their reasoning and 
inquiry, take a view of particular examples, and make and approach to induction, though in a 

(20. A PI*.) 4E manner 
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man nor showing tlmt they set not the least value upon it; while the former in their mode of argu- 
mentation betrayed a supine neglect of the aid of experience, a minute attention to rules of 
synthesis, without regard to the nature of the results they brought out. lienee the followers of 
Aristotle “ give the due to the sense in assertions” (which” flics Platonic do not acknowledge), and 
deny it much more in practice than those of Plato, 

(5. They rested only upon limitation of wit ; that is, they rented only upon the deductions of theory, 
without stooping to compare them with those of experience, or bringing the aid of the latter to 
hear upon I lit! former. The schoolmen were particularly famous for their singular army of argu- 
ments, compact and beautiful in their superstructure, hut based .upon an unsteady foundation. 

Bacon points out the errors into which the ancients had fallen with respeetto their low estima- 
tion of experience ; lie shows clearly that the feeble progress of philosophy is owing to her votaries 
having disdained to court the aid of this humble blit Jure guide; that this contempt is unjust and 
unfounded; that induction is the only means by which man can unravel the arcana of nature, and 
feel that he treads on linn and unyielding ground. 


Macbeth. 

I- The witches had accosted Macbeth, calling him Thane of Glands, Thane of Cawdor, and King 
that would he. On the arrival of the messenger from King Duncan he learnt that he has been made 
Thane of Cawdor, and as he was already Thane of (i hi mis, the truth of these two assertions of the 
witches was consequently verified. These two truths. Therefore. Macbeth considers as the prologue 
to the imperial theme.” Tin* imperial theme is the promise of royalty which the witches had 
honoured him with. 


■J. The hasty fulfilment of a part of the prophecy of ihe witches kindled up the ambition of 
Macbeth, who began to sec before him the prize "of royalty. He is at first perplexed whul. to 
think of this eircuinsiance, whether it would end in good or evil; then he makes up his miiul, and 
says, it cannot he ill, for it hath given me earnest of sneers commencing in a truth, which is that I 
am already made the Thane of Cawdor; thus far, his hopes being fed, there vises a secret question 
in bis heart — why then may 1 not be a King. 

Macbeth yielding to the electric current of his imagination, thinks of the murder of Duncan, 
hut lie staggers at the thought, and says to himself that the project of murder which his thought 
lias hatched, though yet hut a dream, works Mich a tremendous effect upon him. 

4. The sense here seems to me ambiguous. It. may either mean that from the perturbed slate uf 
Macbeth’s mind, the functions of his body and mind were? smothered am! riV-eiwd a momentary 
cheek; or that the perpetration of the contemplated deed seems to he prevented from ii< being 
smothered in surmise, buried u* il were in duuhls. 'flu: mind of Macbeth is in a state of dilemma ; 
he wavers and fears, he hopes and determines, according ;i< he looks forward to ihe consequence, 
or reflects upon the present happy conjunction of circumstances. 

5. That is, that, which has no existence products an effect like a real eXMt-urc. The phantasm 
of the imagination, a mere nonentity, torments Macbeth, and forces him to make this observation. 


Hainan ain Bosk. 


Horan. 


1. The supporters of this false estimation maintained, that it is a matter of degradation to the 
mind of man to be much conversant, with the knowledge of material nature, which w l< subject to 
sense, and hound in matter, laborious to search, ignoble to meditate, harsh to deliver, and illiberal 
to practice hut. that it should rather sour on the wings of speculation and meditate on the 
existence of God, his infinite attributes, ihe gradations of being that arc links in the universal 
chain between God and man, and the pro-exi>tencc or immortality of the soul; that it should 
attempt to reconcile ihe foreknowledge of God with the free will of man, and tin* existence of evil 
with his infinite benevolence and infinite, power, and that it should expatiate on the causes, progress 
and effects of the phauionmiiu and qualities of the human mind. 


•J. The doctrine of l Mato here alluded to was this, that when Nature was not created and the 
germs of the universe Jay in chaotic confusion, the Supreme Being had in his mind the pattern of 
the pro cut system of things in the form of ideas of u general nature, and that he did create this 
universe by impressing these ideas upon matter, which was at first without form and void. He 
m.Tmiaiued that the human soul, which is an emanation from the "Divine essence, or in the beautiful 
Jangiume of the Persian poet, JclIal-omJ-decu itoomee, “ a rose, from its native garden untimely 
torn,” was, in its? pre-existent state, conversant with those ideas, and did revel in the appreciation 
of their beauty ; that it has lost them by being confined in this 41 fleshy nook;’ that it should 
attempt to regain them by contemplation; and that the cold particulars of physical nature should 
not merely endow the mind with a knowledge of themselves, hut that they should contribute to the 
mvul, and excise its faculties to the attainment ofthoie ideas which it possessed when it was in 


re 


its pre-ex i.-tent state, a portion of die Supreme Spirit. 


•k iSuj.u rstit.imi never favoureth the investigation of the qualities uf sensible objects. The fancy 
of the Miperstitimis man is always engaged with the imaginary beings, winch his own brain has 
created, in propitiating them in Jii* own favour, and in yielding homage to them with heartfelt vene- 
ration. The superstitious man has hardly the time an. I the inclination, to make physical nature the 
object of his siiiily and speculation. Plato did really mingle superstition with his philosophy- 
lie admitted the existence of demons or genii between God and man, and allowed worship and 
sacrifices to he paid to their Divine Nature. He also maintained that the souls of wicked men, and 
those who luxuriated in the enjoyment of concupiscent, pleasures, after the dissolution of their 
bodies, did hover around their tombs, and were unable to free themselves from the earth, ill whose 
pleasures and passions they had so much indulged. 


4. In 
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4. In theory, Aristotle favoured the study of external nature, and Pluto of spiritual nature. Hut, 
in practice, the ease has been different; lor Philo lias given, in his invaluable works, many examples 
of inductive reasoning ; hut. (as he paid superficial attention to that method of ratiocination, and 
whenever he uses it, uses it in u kind of rambling; excursive manner), they are of no force or effect ; 
while on the other side, the schoolmen of the middle ages, the disciples of Aristotle, who regarded 
(ho works of their master as possessing equal authority with the Bible itself, were not engaged in 
t he study of physical nnturr, but busied themselves with theological inquiries and metaphysical 
giibtlcties. 

~> and (». The schoolmen were utterly ignorant of history; L e. the liiMory of material mUure. 
Men who were en.nnomcd ni theological and metaphysical inquiries, and pursued those inquiries 
with the greatest alacrity and application, cannot he expected to have much knowledge of natural 
science, and to pay much attention to its investigation. Their minds rested onl\ upon u agitation 
of w it,” /. t\ upon wrangling ami controversy on the subjects above-mentioned. Theological contro- 
versy w*as the chief ruqiloyment of the learned in the middle ages. Any l nivitfsity who could 
puz/hr and confound a rival one a\ it h their subtleties was declared victorious, anti its renown was 
spread far and abroad. There were prizes given to the parties victorious in metaphysical dispu- 
tations. These incitements had due effort upon the minds of students, and they devoted their 
whole attention and time to the study of theology and metaphysics, to the perusal of the huge 
volumes of St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Seotus. The sense in which the term 
4< history” is used in this passage by Bacon, is countenanced by his division of the intellectual 
faculties of man and of human knowledge, in the second hook of his advancement, of learning, 
lie there divides history into civil and natural history. 

7. Pluto saw well that if we suppose man’s mind to he all-sufficient, and that, it can pronounce 
with decision upon .-uhjeets beyond its reach, we must acknowledge on the other hand that it has 
not the means of doing so; lor, as far as induction and view of particulars go, so far can man pro- 
ceed with firm stops in his inquiries and speculations. This is well shown in the case of Plato 
himself, tor he was obliged to have frequent recourse to inductions and view of particulars in the 
demonstration of his opinions on spiritual subjects, as for example in his able demonstration of the 
dissimilarity of the corporeal and intellectual natures of man, and the distinct existence of the 
human soul. 


N. In the. above passage, extracted from the Filitm Labarynthi of Lord Bacon, that illustrious 
philosopher persuades men to the study of physical iiuniiv, arid refutes the false opinion that pre- 
vailed before hi- time, that it is a matter of degradation to tlu* human mind to exercise it* power* 
upon material objects, which occupation was considered by the proud Peripatetics of the middle 
age*. to be ignoble ami illiberal. It should be observed, to the honour of Lord Bacon, that though 
he depreciate* Aristotle in the above passage, and various others of his Great Instauration, and 
calls him the tyrannical. Ottoman who kills hi> brothers that lie himself may lie the sole sovereign; 
yet, in the dedication of his work, named kl Dolours of Good and Kvil” to Lord Mount joy, lie 
bestow.', such praise* upon ArUtotlc as alum-t. compensates all ids depreciations of that gigantic 
intellect. Lon l Ihicou i- tin founder of modi rn science. He it was who freed philosophy from 
the cloister of monks ami the jargon of the middle ages. Though he himself did make few' actual 
discoveries in pin seal science, vet to him we owe a Newton, a Boyle and a La place. Ho has 
been well compared by Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, to Moses, :ls the person who, out of the 
gloom of the dark ages, conducted men to the land of true science and true philosophy. 


II . — $ huh c spea / v. 


I. Macbeth, Thane of Glauiis and General of Duncan, King of Scotland, in his way to the 
capital, uiler his success! ul repression of a rebellion of some Scottish Thanes, aided by the Nor- 
wegians, is greeted in his way through a blasted heath, with the titles of Glauiis, Cawdor and 
King, by three witches, who wished to gratify their malicious disposition by enticing Inin to his own 
destruction hv ambiguous prophecies. Immediately after lie is hailed with the title of Thane of 
Cawdor by some messengers from the King. Dumb with astonishment, at. the devils speaking- 
true, he breaks forth into the above exclamation, fraught with the most vehement pathos: 


u Two truths are told 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.” 


These two truths are, his being Thane of Glamis and Thano of Cawdor; and these truths are 
happy prologues to the act of the imperial theme, /. e. to the. act of his accession to the throne of 
Scotland, which act is more important than the two happy prologues, and which will bo performed 
with imperial magnificence. 


f 2. Macbeth intends to prove l>v this assertion that this supernatural soliciting cannot be ill ; for, 
if ill, why then has it commenced in a truth (/. e. his elevation to the Thaneship of Cawdor), and 
given him pledge? of the future consummation of the ardently desired event., i.e. the performance 
of the u swelling act of the imperial theme.” 

:L That is, “ my intention, the actual execution of which is but yet existing in my phantasy or 
imagination,” Macbeth's fancy is big with the conception of some dark act of blood, /. r. of the 
assassination of his sovereign, in defiance of the laws of loyalty and gratitude. His whole frame 
is agitated, and is shivering with this mental convulsion. 

4. That intention, the actual execution of which is hut vet existent only in his phantasy or ima- 
gination, shakes his single state of man, i. e. convulses his Tittle microcosm so much, that function 
is smothered in surmise,” /. e. his natural functions are impeded, and, as it were, suffocated in 
their operations by surmise; L r. by anticipation of the bloody and dark act of assassination which 
is preparatory to his ascension on the throne of Scotland. 


(20. Avi>.) 
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Appendix N. r>. Not only his functions arc smothered, hut ho is, as it were, living i n the midst of things that 

— - — are notatpresent in actual existence, and that are only now existing in his own brain. His mind's eve 

is seeing ouly things that are in the womb of futurity. He isnotat present standing on the heath; hut 
is, perhaps, grasping a dagger, and burying it in the royal blood of Scotland. The first conception 
of si bloody act, with the physical convulsion attendant oil it, in such a man sis Macbeth, who had 
much of the milk of human kindness in him, is described with si happy sind inimitable exactness 
by the pen of the heart falhomer, William Shakespeare. 

JoGKSCHVNDlin GhOS’E. 1ST CLASS. 

1st. The Gracchi were descended from a noble family of Romans. They were the sons of 
Cornelia, who was the daughter of Scijiio. Though c tliey wore nobles by birth, yet they favoured 
the people, and proposed in the senate for the revival of the Licinian law, that is for the equal division 
of land. This was of course rejected by the senator* ; however, the Gracchi became very popular 
amongst the Romans, and consequently the senate disliked them. Tiberius Gracchus, the elder 
brother, was killed at the instigation of the senator?, who pretended that he aimed at the sovereignty 
of Hunm; a few years after, the younger brother, Cains Gracchus, met the same fate. Whether 
they actually aimed at sovereignty, it is very difficult to decide now ; but they were guides! by 
motives of patriotism and benevolence to propose for the Licinian law, and their character was every 
way exemplary; and it was rather the sedition of the senate against the Gracchi than that of the 
Gracchi against the senate. There were two parties at that time in Rome; the one was the aristo- 
cratic, tin? oilier was the popular party; and om; contended against the other. 

2d. The Mithridatie war took place between the Romans and M itliridatcs in the seventh century, 
after the foundation of Rome. This Mithridatcs was descended from that Mithridates who begged 
the friendship of Alexander the Great, and who was King of Pontus. Sylht, the Roman dictator, 
defeated Miihridates at Cluvroueu, the same place where Philip defeated the Thebans two centuries 
before; and Poiripev and Luc-iilliis were the other Roman generals who were engaged in this war. 

3d. 1. The states of Achiea, and other Greek provinces, combined thci/isi-lvcs in a league to get 
rid of the encroachments of the Macedonian Kings, in the third century he lore Christ., ■>. They 
pledged themselves to defend each other against any foreign encroachment, and also they took the 
lend in the affairs of Greece. 3. The Aclnean league was dissolved when the Romans, under the 
Consul Mtiiiiinius, defeated 1 lie Greeks. i. Philopunneu and Arams were the chief characters wlm 
figured in this league. 

■I fit. After the death of Theodosius, in the fourth century after Christ, hi* two sous. Honoring 
and Arcudius, divided the Roman empire amongst themselves. Honoring took the Western em- 
pire, and Areadi us the Eastern. The Western empire comprised Britain, Gaul, Spain, Helvetia, 
and Italy, &c. ; and the Eastern empire contained Greece, Syria and other Asiatic possessions, and 
Egypt and other African possession*. 

-“■tli. The line of policy pursued by 1I« nry tlio Seventh was economy; lie likewise depressed the 
power of the nobility, and increased the iniincncc of the commons by allowing them to purchase the 
estates of noblemen ; lie consulted his Parliament on all momentous occasion*, and raised the 
dignity of that august, assembly ; it was in his reign that something like a Parliament was established 
in Ireland, by Poynings; though the power of the Irish Parliament was very limited, fur that 
assembly could not. pass any important laws without the consent el* the English Council. 

Ot.li, Kd ward the Third of England claimed the crown of Franca* by right of Isabella, the Queen 
of England, who was the daughter of the King of France, and soon after invaded that country and 
defeated the French, in the battle of Cressv, where his son, commonly called the Black Prince, 
displayed high feats of valour. Soon after Edward returned to England, and his son, being ill sup- 
ported by bis father, lost all the conquests gradually. All these events look place in the thirteenth 
century. In the fourteenth century, Henry the Fifth of England revived his claim upon the throne 
of France, and, having invaded that country, he gained a decisive victory over the French, in the 
battle of Agincourt ; and soon after a treaty was concluded, by which it was agreed that .Phillip, the 
King of France, should be allowed to reign during bis lifetime, but after his death Henry should 
succeed to the throne ; and Margare t, the daughter of Phillip, was married to Henry. After the 
death of Henry the Fifth, his son Henry flic fith, who was a minor, succeeded to the thrones of England 
and France, It was at tin’s lime that an enthusiastic woman named La Pucello, commonly known 
ns Juan of Arc, spread a rumour (hat she was destined by God to rescue France from a foreign 
yoke; hu\ve\er, by this she caught the credulity of the people, and eomi after she headed an army 
and defeated the English ; and Charles, the son of Phillip, was reinstated on his ancestral throne; 
and thus did the English finally lose possession of their conquest. 

7th. In the year 12 l’», the barons, sword in hand, extorted from King John his consent, to the 
Magna Chnrta, the ground-work of English liberty, by which it was enacted, that in criminal 
matters all Englishmen should be tried by a jury of their peers, and a tree enjoyment, of person and 
property was also seemed. However, it was not till the end of the thirteenth century, that the Com- 
mons obtained a. share in the le<risl;itioii. llcnry the Third was obliged to allow the Commons a 
share in the legislation; and in his reign it. wsls enacted that knights, citizens and burgesses should 
be summoned to attend the Parliament: This w as the origin of the House of Commons. In the 
reign of Edward the First it was enacted, that Parliament should be summoned annually, and 
oftencr if need he. In the reign of Edward the Third the I louse of Commons was re-modelled, and 
if. was enacted that no taxes can be levied without the consent of the Commons; and the House of 
Commons was constituted in the same form in which it continued for several centuries, in the 
reign of Queen Aline, the Scotch Parliament was incorporated with the English; and in the year 
LSim, the Irish Parliament was also united with the English. In the year 1831 , a Bill was 
introduced in the House of Commons, by Lord John Russell, for reforming the constitution oi 
the Parliament; after a long debate lor two or three sessions, it w r as at last passed. By this Bill, 
the iiumiirr of electors was increased to 9oo,0oo nearly, and all British-born subjects who possess a 
freehold of 10 /. per annum arc entitled to vote in the election; and some rotten boroughs were 

disfranchised, 
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disfranchised, arid Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns received franchises. Those 
who enjoy a clear freehold revenue of OUO /. per annum, arc entitled to become member* for counties ; 
and ft freehold of 300/. per annum will on title a man to become a member for towns and boroughs. 
The total number of the Members of the House of Commons is at present 008, of which loo repre- 
sent Ireland, and 45 represent Scotland. 

ffth. Sebaetagin was the son of Aleptagin, and may be said to lie tin; founder of the Afghan 
dynasty ; and Mahomed, the celebrated Sultan ofGhizni, was the son of Scbactagin. Jlr flourished 
in the eleventh century. 

Nadir Shall was originally known by the name of Cooly Klian, and was the leader of a band of 
Tartar shepherds. His valour recoin mended him to the service of the King of Persia, and soon 
after he became tin? King of Cauhul. At this time India was governed by a weak and imbecile 
Prince, Mahomed Shah, whose profligacy disgusfed his minister*, who invited Nadir Shah to come 
and take possession of India. Nadir Shah invaded India in I7.‘ 5 .s, and the imperialists were 
defeated by him, and he soon attacked Delhi, and ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants ; 
and, after taking an immense quantity of gold and jewels, he returned to his country, where lie was 
soon after murdered in his camp by Ahmed Shah Abdaili, 

Holkar was a IMuhruMa Chief, who ruled Malwa, About the beginning of the present century 
Joswimt Rao Holkar became a formidable potentate. Holkar intended to burn Poonah in JsoM; 
hut it was saved by the timely arrival of Genera l Wellesley (afterwards the groat Duke ot Wellington). 
About, lln; year 1805, Holkar ravaged Mindooslan, and defeated Colonel Monson nr Shu mice; 
afterwards ho was pursued closely by the English, and he lied to Lahore; soon after. Lord Corn- 
wallis concluded a pence with him. During the government of Lord Hastings, the power of 
Holkar was totally annihilated. 

9th. in the war with Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, the Romans first, became acquainted with the 
Oriental mode of warfare, for we kuow that Pyrrhus brought with him some elephants, which flic 
Orientals only use in their warfare. The chief strength of the Romans consisted in their infantry, 
which was known under tin? name of Roman Legions; Inn. the chief strriigih of the Eastern 
nations consisted in their cavalry and elephant*. The Romans fought very close, while the Oriental 
scattered their forces ; in these respects tin? Oriental modi? of warfare differed principally from the 
Roman inode. In the Mithridulic war, the Romans became properly acquainted with the Oriental 
mode of warfare. 
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loth, 'flic earliest, records among lincivilizrd nations consisted in traditions, ballads, and monu- 
ments ; and, gradually, these ballads are collected and sung by minstrels; afterwards poems are 
computed to commemorate principal events, and then history, in the proper sensoofthc word, takes 
its rise. Thus we «ro Hesiod and Homer collected their great, poems from ballads and traditions; 
afterwards true history took place of traditions and poems. The Romans originally u.-od to com- 
memorate their events by songs, and it was not. till the time of the Panic war* that historians 
commenced to write true histories. The Ramaymin and Mnhubharut, the two greatest epic poems 
of India, contain tlu; earliest histories of India, which were, collected from oral traditions and 
ballads ; after the conquest of India by the Muhomedans, we arrive at the period of true history. 

In modern Europe, the Druids and minstrels used to commemorate principal ('vents by means of 
ballads and songs; and the? poems of Ossiau and others arc collected from these ballads. 


V U l Z E K 8 8 A V. 


Pkarvchurx Sircar. — 1st Clasp. 

27/e JfflWt upon India of Ihn non' Cum minii rat ion with Hu rape by means of Strain. 

The application of steam, in carrying on the communication with Europe, has been the sourer of 
innumerable advantage* to Tndiu. By means of this powerful age til, Europe, ere long regarded as 
a remote quarter of the globe, has lost that, diameter. The appalling distance between these two 
portions of the world has been diminished, though not in a scientific .sense. The conm chon 
between them has been strengthened by the communication being rendered more easy, and 
voyages to Europe have lost that forbidding aspect which had so long dissuaded the unenterprising 
sons of India from leaving her shores. 

The introduction of this great improvement in guiding ships has facilitated Indian commerce to 
a great degree. Voyages at present are performed within less thyn a fourth par! of the time occu- 
pied a few years ago. Vessels are no longer subject to wind and sail, and the lengths of voyages 
are made subjects of mathematical calculation. Merchants, enabled to transport goods much 
oftener in the course of a year, and receiving their returns much sooner, have found means to carry 
on trade on verv extensive scales. Capitals are speedily set free, so as io be invested in fresh mer- 
chandise, aiul tfie prices of^irlick's are lowered by the rapid import of large (plant it irs of them. 
The application of machinery to manual labour, us existing in Europe, is daily coming into use 
here* also. Thus the commerce of India, one of the principal sources of her civilization and 
aggrandizement, is indebted to the agency of steam for much of its present flourishing state. 

As the enlightenment of India is owing in a great. Measure to her intercourse with Europe, the 
object that lias been instrumental in bringing her close to the. focus of illumination, must be regarded 
as having been highly beneficial to her. The arts and sciences of Europe, the many valuable inven- 
tions and discoveries that have been made in that continent, the useful instruments and utensils 
that arc there used, and the innumerable improvements that the people in that quarter have made, 
both in practical and intellectual knowledge, have all becu rendered easily accessible to her ignorant 
children. 

Another source of the advantages derived from steam communication, is the quickness with 
which intelligence is conveyed from one place to another. The overland mail lias been of great 
utility to every class of men any way connected with Europe, but particularly to Government; for 
(20.APP.) 4e3 owing 
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owing to this rapid vehicle of intelligence, its measures are no longer clogged with unnecessary 
delays, and business is conducted with a degree of expedition, the want of which is sometimes pro- 
ductive of very evil consequences. By means of the overland mail, a speedy communication is 
kept up with the Court of Directors; and thus the Government here is soon relieved from suspense, 
and the consequent inaction, in executing measures of importance. In the case of a war breaking 
out, the intelligence may be rapidly communicated to any place, and the preparations commenced 
with the greatest expedition. 

Besides these, the Government is in several other ways benefited by steam communication. % 
menus ol the overland mail the state «1 the whole of Europe* is brought, under the cognizance of the 
inhabitants of India within a very short time; and thus these two parts of the world, distant as they 
arc, are made to communicate with each other in civil, political and literary matters, with the 
greatest ease. So we see that by means of a certain quantity of stcutn the distance of .several thou- 
sands of miles is made to be regarded as comparatively nothing. Such is the triumph of science. 

The advantages derived from the use of steam in navigation are too numerous to admit, of being 
described within the short compass of an essay of this nature, in the limited time that is allowed to 
write it. Sutliee it to say, that hv menus of steam communication India is daily rising higher and 
higher in the scale of civilization, and that the treasures of Europe, in the mo^t extensive sense of 
the word, are poured upon her lap in profusion, taking into consideration not. the riches of the soil 
only, which arc very poor indeed, when compared with the inestimable boon of intellectual improve- 
ment which it has been the lot of her sons to receive at the bands of enlightened strangers. 


Appendix (D.) 


HINDOO COLLEGE. 

The prizes for proficiency m Adam Smith’s Moral Sentiments, given by the President of the 
Council of Education, have been contended for at the Hindoo College. 

The questions were not communicated to the students till they were all assembled in the hall of 
the college, and the? answers were all written in the presence of the President, without reference to 
books or other assistance. The answers have been examined by the President, and ho has awarded 
the gold medal to Annarid Kisscn Bom*, and the silver medal to Iluj Narain Bose. 

The questions were the following ; — 

I. Whether is the moral estimate which, uncording to Smith, we form of conduct, founded ulti- 
mately in reason or sentiment ? 

II. Show that we have no hn mediate experience of what other men feci ; ami point, out, carefully, 
the connexion of this fact with Smith’s theory. 

III. \V1 iciicc arises our sen<c of the propriety or impropriety of conduct, and of it* merit or 
demerit in others and in ourselves 

TV. Whence are the t/encral maxim* of morality derived ; and wlial importance would you attach 
to them as reanlatw* of our conduct and moral decisions l 

V. State your opinion on the following objections to Smith’s theory : — 

1. Sympathy being a capricious principle, cannot be regarded as the standard of our moral judg- 
ments, which arc on the whole pretty regular. 

•J. Smith says, “ w hen wo judge in this manner of any affection as proportioned or di* proportioned 
to the cause which excites it, it is scarce possible tliat-we should make use of any other rule or canon 
but the corresponding affection in ourselves.” 

u T judge of your sight by my sight, of your car by my car, of your reason by my reason, ot 
your resentment, by my resentment, of your love by my Jove.” But I may surely think my own 
sight had and yours good, or both bail. Then why may T not think your resentment proper ami 
tny own improper, or both improper ! and if so, my own can he no rule or canon for judging of 
yours. 

3. The principle of sympathy becomes insufficient when applied to cases, wherein a good act, 
instead of securing the affect ions of men, sub jects us to their hatred. 

Annan d Kissen Bose. 

1. There a re two sets of philosophers who have taken different views of the manner in which we 
perceive moral approbation or disapprobation. The one founds the moral estimate of our conduct, on 
reason, which, according to this theory, is supposed to exercise its jurisdiction not. merely over the 
dominion of truth and falsehood, nor to confine its power in adapting means to an end agreeably to 
the scientific acceptation of the phrase*, lmt to observe what tenor of conduct or tone of temper is fit and 
proper, deserving of reward or punishment, necessary and advantageous to be indulged and encou- 
raged, or cheeked rmd eradicated. , The other builds the theory of moral approbation and disap- 
probation upon sentiment., upon a certain conformation of our feelings, or what some metaphysicians 
call, passive affections of the mind. Clarke, Cudwortli, Price, Butler, Malebranclie and Stewart 
stand as the distinguished champion-; of the first or the rational theory. Hume, Hutcheson, Shafts- 
burv, Cumberland, Adam Smith and Brown, form the conspicuous supporters of the second or the 
sentimental theory. 

Though the writings and opinions of these philosophers go in favour of the one or the other ot 
these two theories, yet there is no unanimity among the upholders of the same system ; amonjMhc 
rationalists, there are almost as many distinct theorists ns there are among the sentimentalists. 
Adam Smith, who belongs to the hitter class, has distinguished himself by the originality of In* 
system, by the nicety and subtilt y of bis reasoning, by his deep and profound knowledge of human 
nature, and by the many apt and lucid illustrations which he has brought forward to establish his 

theory. 
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iheorv, lie seems to be the most candid of all the founders of new theories, and betrays no desire 
of veiling any objections that appeared such to him ; ho examines every system of moral philosophy 
that was known in his time, declares them to he founded upon some acknowledged principle of 
mental operations, points out the false phases in which lurk undetected errors, and marks the points 
ot coincidence with his own theory ; he takes notice of those varieties of agents which exert any 
material influence upon moral approbation or disapprobation, gives ilieir due weight to those 
faculties which are tin; basis of antagonist theories, and disclaiming the sophisms and visions which 
haunt thick the recluse in his closet, comes out into the broad daylight of the world, appeals to fact 
and experience, find traces the source of the moral est imate of on r conduct to sympathy, an universal, 
though till his tints not duly noticed, operation in the economy of nature. He defines sympathy 
to he our fellow feeling with any passion whatever, with grief as well as with joy, with gratitude as 
well as resentment, with the social and the selfish, ±vith the amiable and the boisterous passions. 

m 2. Though it is a matter of question, whether by any process of a priori reasoning, built upon 
the knowledge of the natural constitution of man, we can discover the truth, that \vc haver no Jinmc- 
diate perception of another man's feelings, yet that we can have no such perception is a fact of 
cverv day's experience, and too obvious to cause any doubt, even in the mind of the most, super- 
ficial observer. Since, therefore, it is more from experience than by any process of ratiocination 
that we come at this conclusion, the best means by which we can prove its reality to any (who takes 
a fancy to question it), is by citing instances and giving illustrations. 

If. while I am conversing with a. person, lie happens to show some symptoms of an inward 
complaint, !• observe them, and grope about for some cause which excited them. 1 question him, 
and until he gives sui answer my feeling is not a whit disturbed, my state is that of impatient 
curiosity. When I learn the cause, I ponder upon it, my imagination is set. actively at work, and 
by a process (which \ shall have occasion to explain hereafter), a faint idea of his suffering is con- 
vey ed to me. 

f he external senses arc the only instruments by which any emotion of pleasure or pain can be 
excited, and as there are no links to cnnnect. the senses of one man with those of another, there is no 
possibility of a feeding exeiled in one being immediately perceived by an observer. A culprit that 
is undergoing a fiagcllalion teols an emotion of pain which is exeiled by the irritation of his nerves; 
the nerve*, of a spectator not being in a similar state of excitement, he cannot immediately have the 
same perveptioii of pain. 

There is a strong connexion between this fact and the theory of Smith, inasmuch as it may he 
regarded as the corner stone of his theory. The connexion may he thus traced. If I can have no 
immediate perception of another man's feelings, by what process is it, that when I am acquainted 
with »*vi rvtliing regarding those feelings, ] exhibit faint expressions of similar feelings l The solu- 
tion of fhi< query leads tojthc theory in question. 

Smith argues, that ns we can have nit immediate perception of our own feelings only, when we 
observe a person uikI. t any s. rt of excitement, we in imagination transport ourselves into his situa- 
tion, and conceive what must, he the state of our feelings under similar circumstances, and by this 
illusi\c identification we acquire a perception of his feelings. That such is really the case onr 
author proves by many striking illustrations. We see, say> lie, a person drawing hack Iris leg 
when he observes a stroke aimed at the leg of his neighbour; we see the spectators of a rope-dancer 
writhing and twisting themselves in the same manner as the plaver dots to balance himself; now 
all this can never ari*e from any immediate transfer of nervous influence --sympathy alone explains 
these phenomena. 

Afte r having established this ground-work of his theory, Smith goes on to show how, from this 
principle, we regulate our approbation or disapprobation of another mail’s conduct. 

When I sec a person commanding himself in the agony of disease, I approve of his conduct. 
My approbation cannot arise before I perceive his feedings; the perception is caused hv my 
imagining niyxdf to he transported into his situation, and by observing the slate of my feelings 
under similar circumstances. Thus by //#// feelings I judge of his; and if, subsequently, 1 find that 
1 would have acted similarly as he acts, I approve of his conduct. 

Smith, moreover, olwrvos, lliat our sympathy does not arise so mueli from the view of file pas- 
sion ns from that of the .situation of the person. Thus, on many occasions, as in the ease of idiots, 
of men of callous feelings, and of departed spirits, our illusive sympathy arises from conceiving 
ourselves in their situations, and feeling an emotion which they feed not ; on other occasions, when 
we see a person labouring under a passion, we naturally inquire the cause of it, that we may enter 
thoroughly iuro hi* situation, and have a perception of his feelings. 

From simple, double, divided, illusive and conditional sympathy. Smith explains all the pheno- 
mena arising from the sense of merit and demerit, of propriety and impropriety. 

3. Our actions and affections may he judged under two different views; in relation to the cause 
which excited them, or the motives from which they sprung; and in connexion with the conse- 
quences arising from, or the cuds proposed by, them. 

When actions ami afle< fi«>ns appear to us as suited to, or out of keeping with, their cause or 
motive which excited them, we approve or disapprove of them. 

When the ends they aim at or tend to produce, and the consequences arising from them, appear 
to us beneficial or hurtful, there arises in our minds a sense of their merit or demerit. When we 
judge of another man's conduct as consistent with propriety or not, we. conceive ourselves placed 
in ills situation, ami observing his feelings, if we find every emotion of onr heart corresponding 
with his, we approve of his conduct; if, on the contrary, we find no feelings of our heart responding 
to his, we disapprove of his coud uet. 

Our sense of the propriety or impropriety of smother man's conduct, therefore, is founded upon 
the concord or dissonance of our sentiments with his. 

Our sense of the merit or demerit of an action is a compound sentiment; it is made up of a direct 
sympathy with the motives of the person who confers the benefit, and an indirect sympathy with 
the gratitude of the person upon whom the benefit is conferred, on the one hand, and a direct anti- 
pathy with the motives of t.lu»iiijurcr, and an indirect sympathy with the resentment of the injured, 
oa the other. 

We judge of the propriety or impropriety, merit or demerit, of our own conduct, by the same 
principles with which we judge in the case of others. 

(20. At»i\) 4 E 4 We 
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Wo approve or disapprove of our own conduct, when, by transporting ourselves into the situation 
of an impartial spectator, my sentiments correspond or disagree with those of the imaginary being. 

Those actions of our own w hich are the proper objects of gratitude or resentment, appear to us 
as deserving of reward or punishment ; proper objects of gratitude or resentment, are the objects of 
that giatitudo or resentment which every impartial spectator can go along with. This imaginary 
being, the man within the breast, is conscience. 

4. These general maxims arc drawn by a process of induction, acting upon the materials supplied 
bv sympathy. They arc of high importance in correcting our momentary and false sympathy, anil 
in the moment of acting under the influence of a passion. * 

5. Answer to Objection. — The first objection to Smith’s theory loses its force, when we recol- 
lect that Smith docs not regard the first impulse of sympathy as the standard of moral judgment; 
this is not the " be all and the end all” in ouiv consideration of what is right or wrong, proper 
or improper. 

It is true that the sympathetic emotion of no two individuals arc alike, nor of the same individual 
at all times; but upon this vacillating and capricious nature of sympathy, wc could never rely for 
the decision of moral truths, had it not, when called into exercise, required the assistance of the 
general rules of morality, and of the result of the experience of our former sympathies. As, in 
judging nf a composition of genius, a delicacy of taste, sound judgment, habits of comparison and 
experience, must combine to make our decisions right; as wc pronounce those productions to be 
models cr standards of taste, which, throughout the revolutions of time, the mutations of custom and 
religion, have continued to please the generality of civilized nations; as wc do not call* that sort of 
writing the best, which, in the heat of party spirit and popular phrenzy, has been applauded to the 
skies ; so in judging aright the conduct of a man, a delicacy of feeling, a vigorous understanding, 
habits of cxporitiece, and a knowledge of human nature are the essential requisites; we call that 
tenor of conduct just and proper, which not only is the object of our own approbation, but which 
has become such throughout all ages and in almost all civilized countries. Our approbation of that 
course of action is not proper, which, under the influence of some passion or prejudice, we for a 
moment sympathise with. 

To expfain this view more clearly, I shall take the following instance. Here is a general moral 
maxim ; that the good of the greatest number should bo preferable to that of a tew ; which \ 
observe is quite opposite to the view of my neighbour. 1 charge him with bad judgment, he 
retorts the charge upon me; how can the dispute be put an end to ! I bring forward arguments 
from the general economy of nature; but they do not. convince him; he gives another turn to the 
question, and says, that lie sees no necessity why he should sacrifice his own interest to that of the 
world. Reason can go no furthur to convince him ; he continues firm in his opinion, till enlarged 
experience and general commerce with mankind prove how disagreeable jmch a passion appears to 
the rest of his fellow-creatures ; how little they sympathise with this selfish view. When lie learns 
that the moral maxim above alluded lo has continued to guide the generality of mankind from time 
immemorial; the dislike, with which his selfish view was received, often and often returns to liis 
mind; upon these facts be builds his reasoning, and the aecunudutiou of these concurring circum- 
stances presses upon him with irresistible force, and compels him to believe what at one time lie 
denied. Tims is the caprieioiisness of sympathy corrected ; thus the var\ ing judgments of moral 
truths are reconciled; and thus the eternal and immutable maxims of morality produce those bene- 
ficial etfeets which it. was intended by the Great Killer of the Universe to work. 

Answer to Objection II. With respect to the second objection, it may be observed, that, as we 
can have no immediate perception of another man’s feelings, I must, in judging of a person’s a flec- 
tion, refer to my affection on a similar occasion. It is true I judge of another man’s sentiment by 
in y own; but l do not rely upon this until other concurring circumstances (mentioned in the answer 
to the 1st objection) confirm it: here it must be confessed, that the expressions of Smith upon this 
part of the subject arc a little lax. 

Amongst the several sorts of sympathy, Smith mentions a conditional sympathy. When I 
observe that conduct, which to me appears praiseworthy, is notwithstanding censured by the gene- 
rality of mankind; yet 1 abide by my conviction by the belief, that if men were thoroughly 
acquainted with my feelings and motives, if they bad viewed the particular conduct from the same 
point of view as I liavc done, they would undoubtedly sympathise with my sentiments. 

Ka.i n a rt a lit Bosk.— 1st Class. 

1. The opinion into which I have been led on this often disputed and most intricate point of 
moral philosophy, after as much of candid and impartial investigation as I have made up to 
this time, is this, that the moral estimate which we form of conduct is founded neither on reason or 
pure sentiment, but on the compounded principle, of wlmt is called by Smith sympathy. I call 
sympathy a compounded principle, because, at every time it is exercised, it is compounded of cither 
imaginative and emotive, or imiginative, mtiocinativc, and emotive processes. W 'lien I sympathise 
with another person, I place myself in his situation, I identify myself with him, I become he; this 
is an act of the imagination; then, when I have placed myself in his situation, I participate in hi* 
feelings ; this participation is an emotive process: sometimes he is reasoning on the iillimate cause 
of my sympathy, and I participate in his reasonings; this is a ratioeinalive process ; ami then again 
after he has reasoned, immediately an emotion springs up in his breast, I participate in this emotion 
also; here again is the emotive process. However it is certain, that in every operation of sym- 
pathy, there arc the imaginative and emotive processes. If we examine our hearts thoroughly, 
we shall find that every isolated thought which rises in our breast is conjoint with feeling; and 
that it is certain, that no man can bo u an intellectual all in all,” a being of pure intellect and 
thought. 

It is certain, and is agreed to by all moral theorists, that in every moral estimate, the final 
faculties, which decide the point, are the emotions of approbation and disapprobation; it is not 
certain, however, whether reason, or sympathy, or moral sense j) recedes approbation and disappro- 
bation. Now, as general rules have been formed, and at present regulate our moral decisions, we 
cannot decide this question, unless we take as our data the probable nature of this antecedent process, 

occurring 
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? of hature which prevails in innumerable works of her hand ; and wim ^kfeh ^ 

■'/..acted in this instance, also; which probability being such, that it impost: Ora ounts tbj 
Season cannot precede approbation or disapprobation. Suppose the easfe.pf> savage that/ first of 
V ail saw a murder committed. Instantly, it is certain, the emotion of dii^probationyiljf^iild have 
arisen in hie breast: but it is very probable that he would have been uncoriscidna of a ;rifciocinative 
process, \f we suppose any such, that would have preceded this disapprobation. He^ thought, says 
Are rationalist, or the results of this murder towards the individual murdered, andhie family ; and 
also of the prejudicial consequences which tWs crime, if frequently committed, would have on 
society. If such reasonings did really precede his disapprobation, then why was he uncon- 
sciouHof them ? In the present stlte of society, I am certain that, in no case whatever, are we 
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tion is being performed in my mind while I remain unconscious of it. 

After the refutation (a feeble one) of the Hntchesoinan and the rational system, I will attempt to 
prove that sympathy does reallyprecede approbation and disapprobation. If we examine our hearts 
Carefully, we will find that, as we are social beings, we often regard the opinions of others. When 
we are going to perform any bad action, we frequently ask what will men think? After we have 
done any bad action, we usually ask ourselves, after it has been brought to light, what are men 
thinking of it ; perhaps they are thinking so and so, perhaps their feelings towards us are so aud so. 
With respect to other merr, we imagine what they have reasoned and felt, before and after the com- 
mission of such and such an action. We will find that after every such operation of sympathy, the 
Omotion of approbation or disapprobation arises in our breast, and wc will find that if we do not 
exercise sympathy before approbation or disapprobation, the remembrance of general rules has 
supplied its place. 

omith’s theory is vety simple and deeply founded in the feelings of human nature. I cannot 
therefore' think well of the intellect of a very modern moral theorist, who has saift that it requires 
but common acuteness to refute his theory. 

2. That we have no immediate experience of what other men feel is very evident ; wc have no 
sense by which we can become conscious of other men’s feelings ; wc have eyes to see, ears to hear, 
tongues to taste, noses to smell, muscular sensation to perceive the feeling of touch, but we have 
no sixth sense whereby we can become conscious of the feeling * of others. It is, then, by the ima- 
gination only that wc can become conscious of them. Unless we place ourselves in their situation, 
identify ourselves with them, and become tket/, I cannot conceive of any other way of which we can 
become conscious of their feelings and emotions. This is sympathy ; this is the fact upon which 
Smith has ingeniously and ably erected hi? sympathetic theory. I have before proved that sym- 
pathy is a compounded principle, and that it does not consist solely of an imaginative process. 

a. Every affection can be considered in two relations ; first, its relation to the cause which excites 
it; and. secondly, its relation to the effects which it produces, or tends to produce. Upon the 
suitableness or unsuitableness, gracefulness or uii gracefulness of an affection with respect to its cause, 
depends the decency or indecency, propriety or impropriety of the affection, fad the conduct which 
it occasions; upon "the suitableness or unsuitableness of the effects, which an emotion produces, or 
tends to produce, considered with respect to the emotion itself depends the merit or demerit, 
the utility or the hurtfulness of an action or a line of conduct ; and it is deserving either of rewards 
or punishments, as it becomes the object of gratitude or resentment 

4. The general rules of morality have been formed by the process of induction. After men had 
felt what actions please, and what actions displease, they have, by an easy induction, formed these 
rules. 

These solid rules of morality are very useful; for they supply the place of sympathy which 
Smith allows, varies with the different humours, and different states of the health of men ; they are 
the great regulator of our conduct, and, by an easy reference to them, we can decide cases of 
morality. It is by a regard to them that we waver many times before the commission of an 
atrocious act; and, after we have done the deed, it is a regard to these general rules that fills our 
minds with the Brings of remorse, that leads us to consider that we are the object of the detestation 
of mankind, and subjects us to continual anguish. If we had not the general rales of morality, 
then the collisions of various and fluctuating sympathies would have introduced confusion into 
morals; though it must be confessed that these various and fluctuating sympathies themselves were 
the sou rces of the formation of these general rules. It is plain, then, that these rules are of great im- 
portance to us as regulators of our conduct and moral decisions," 

/ Though sympathy is a capricious principle, yet it is not so capricious as its opponents 
think ; for instance, every man on the face of the globe, however depraved his moral principles 
nmy. be, admires a beneficent action, and disapproves of theft, robbery and murder. Even the 
perpetrators of these crimes acknowledge that they are in the wrong, but have been led into the 
comuiission of them by want, necessity or passion. I* grant that sympathy is capricious ; but then, 
where it is capricious, it is guided ana corrected by reason. 

; * Smithy in his review of the national system, at the latter part of his work, ^ntasthnt sympathy 
teiCaprieious, fad that sill solid and just judgments concerning right and wrong, are made by reason. 
Scu nations follow custems which, judged according to the* pure and elevated standard of Euro- 
pmnmorality* are morally culpable, out which the nations themselves consider as innocent. The 
Custom of infanticide prevailed in ancient Greece and Rome. Thorites of infant sacrifice and 
^ very lately inHindoosthan. In the island of Formosa, promiscuous sexual 

. intercourse !* considered no crime ;■ and in some parts of Africa, the people throw their old {farents 
frotntrees. Allthesehave originated in misteken,A^BgimM f and rude sympathy ; yet wecan 
• vfatotovto assert, that when tfewe nations\will same stock of informatjon aiid civilisation 

ihriretevated reason will correct these products: of misguided sympathy, 
them altogether. I doubt not that if the Suttee rite had prevailed up to this rime, 
who are educated in the institutions, where Western learning and literature are cultivated 
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. caneht, would not hare sympathized with tlie perpetrator of the rite, and would b&ve jdb* 
rfrrea-ofit. 

9. 'The bisection, as fir as. it goes, with respect to sight. Is true, but the inference, that “ fiy 
i resentment canabt be a rule or canon for judging of yours " from the premises “ why nQ&y j 
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I judge of your resentment of such actions, and this judgment, we find, is usually correct. 

The senses in which the words “ why may I not feel yonr resentment proper and my own 
improper/’ can be taken, arc two. First, when the cause of resentment is the s&uie ; and, secondly, 
when it is nor the same. The latter is out of tbe question altogether; but as to the former, if the 
cause of resentment be the same, it is impossible that when I call my own improper, I will call 
your’s proper ; I cannot conceive of such a case. So that* the words “ why may I not feel your 
resentment proper and my own improper’' are a contradiction terms. Then, as to the very last 


very last 


f art of the objection, when we fee! the resentments of both of us to be improper, in tbis case, 
judge of your resentment by my resentment. I judge my resentment to be improper, and I pass 
the same judgment with re&pect to your resentment ; it is plain that I judge of your resentment by 
my own resentment. 

5.-— 3. According to my humble opinion, the principle of sympathy does not become insufficient, 
when applied to cases, wherein a good act, instead of securing the affections of men, subjects us 
to their hatred. I cannot conceive of such case as that when a good action subjects us to the 
hatred of all men. Though the multitude did not relish the poem of Antimacus, yet still ifiere 
was a Plato to approve of it. So a good action may be disliked by the generality of the actor’s 
countrymen; yet still he can repose in the sympathies of his wise friends, and contemporaries, and 
countrymen, who approve of the deed. Yet, granting such a case to happen as that of a good 
action incurring the hatred of all men, yet still the actor may think that the people are prejudice! 
against, and have formed some misconception of the scope and tendency of, the action; therefore 
they hate it; but when they will bo in their right senses, they will shower applauses upon him. 
If nis own generation do not approve of the action, yet still he thinks that posterity will do justice 
to him. The applauses of future centuries ring upon his ears, and he disregards the cotemponury 
hatred that is pouring invectives and vituperations upon him. It is this conditional and* future 
sympathy, that the actor reposes in and contemplates with calm and serene satisfaction. 


HOOGHLY COLLEGE. 

ESSAY. 

* The Effects upon India of the new Communication with Eu rope by means of Steam. 

Nothing tends so much to advance society, to humanize the manners, and to elevate men in the 
scale of civilization, as intercourse with different nations. It encourages commerce, by supplying 
the wonts of pile country with the su|K?rfluities of another; the knowledge of one people may be 
made the common projiertv of all by its means, wlmt the people of the remotest regions discover 
or invent, can be column nic&tcd everywhere. In short, intercourse renders the earlli, separated 
as it is jnto continents, islands, &c., by vast oceans, sometimes by insurmountable mountains, into 
one entire whole ; and all mankind, as the members of one and the same family. 

It was by carrying on an intercourse with the Greeks, that the Homans were enabled to improve 
in the liberal and mechanic arts. It was Greek philosophy that softened and polished the rough 
military manners of the Romans, and soothed them when misfortune compelled them to look for 
consolation. In the middle ages, when religious fanaticism coupled with superstitious zeal, led to 
the opening of a communication between Asia and Europe, the people of the latter continent who, 
sunk in barbarism and ignorance, were then groaning under the pressure of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, received from the hands of the Asiatics, who were their superiors in civilization, the blessings 
of social life and happiness. But those short days of Asiatic glory and superiority are gone, the 
stream of civilization has taken an opposite course; before, it firmed from Aria to Europe, now, 
but with more than its pristine vigour and rapidity, it flows from Europe into Asia. 

The blessings that Europe now showers upon us are numerous and useful. Both in onefent and 
modern times Europe has been the seat of philosophy and civilization, but in consequence of there 
being no safe intercourse in ancient times, that civilization was confined to where it grew. But 
now that that obstacle is removed, an entire change has taken place in the circumstances of coun- 
tries ; whatever is now or has been gathered in Europe or in any part of the earth, receives an 
universal circulation. 

England which is of all the countries of Europe is nearest related to India by her present 
position in Asia, is particularly engaged in the cause of Indian improvement. She not only carries 
on commerce with India, but she is ^rdently employed in. instructing the natives in the &g|g $nd 
sciences, in history and political economy, and, in fact, in every thing that is calculated. to $$vate 
their understanding, meliorate their condition, and increase their resources. 

But since, from & communication with Europe, these benefits upon India have resulted, if this 
communication be rendered more easy and rapid, would not the benefits received increase in pro* 
portion? The sooner a thing desired is bad the better. But this facility of communication is 
beneficial in many other ways ; whether to carry on war, or^mapage the civil affairs of a distant 
empire, or communicate >ith a friend situated in a remote country, in every one of these concerns, 
expedition is the cli|ef instrument 6f success. To secure expedition and facility in carrying 
intelligence from one place to another, public roads .are constructed,, post-offices established, 

But none of these means has proved of greater use in answering the desired. cud than steam /By 
means of steam a distance, a distance that took 18, afterwards six mouths to pass oven now taka® 
six weeks only. Hcnco, whatever advantages existed before is, fey the new iiiode of conMAhtti^ 
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Nation, increased four times* Now* Europe is brought hearer fo Asiaj and each can partake of 
the finite of labour of the other with more ease than before. But since, in the event of an asso- 
bmtioh of an inferior with a superior, the inferior is the gainer, let not our rulers think themselves 
the loser* jj for a kpife is whetted upon a stone which is in itself not sharp. :5The English are to 
uswhatthe Romans were to the English ; and as the English are the children of modern times, 
aid command more resources and power than the Romans, we derive the greater advantage* The 
facility afforded to communication by the use of steam has enabled the English to govern our 
country with great prudence and vigilance, they do not appear to be at any time at the risk 
of forbearing in the glorious work which they have commenced, of improving the native mind 
and condition, but prosecute it with honour to themselves and favour to their subjects, till they 
are styled the regenerators of India.' 

NoBiKcninvDBR Dass. 


PAPER ON GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ANSWERS. 

Bacon ♦ 

Answers 1st — By the passage, That it should be a diminution of the mind of man, &c.” is 
meant tliax it is a degradation of the mind of man to be very fainilfar in experiences and parti- 
culars ; intimating that it is beneath the dignity of the human mind to be conversant in them, for 
they are derived through our senses and from matter ; also, because it requires great labour to find 
out these experiences ami particulars which are too mean to be deeply thought of, disagreeable to 
be made known, unworthy of being practised or imitated, too many to be enumerated in the 
flourishing. of arts. . 

. Answer 2rf.— *Plato maintained, that human happiness depends on the true knowledge of the 
Almighty, which is to be acquired from speculations, as God and matter were different things, 
having no connexion with each other. 

Answer arf. — u Superstition never favonretli the sense,” the author means to say, that one who 
pays great veneration for superstition is incapable of favouring the dictates of his sense, or of 
allowing them to be correct, when they do not coincide with his superstitions. 

Anmer *\th* — Aristotle’s school asserted that opinions should be founded and explained by our 
sense, but Plato’s school asserted, that the same should be accomplished by speculation. In prac- 
tice, however, the first acted contrary to his own assertion in a greater degree than Plato did. 

Answer 5th . — The author means to say, that the schoolmen were utterly ignorunt of the different 
phenomena of nature and the dependencies existing in it. 

Answer (5 th . — u Resting upon the agitations of wit,” means depending upon what they made 
out by consulting their wit. 

Answer 7th . — Pluto observed, that he could not, upon proper grounds, suppose that the mind 
of man is of itself sufficient to make all investigations, without having recourse to anything else. 

Answer Xth* — From the whole passage it appears, that wc must invariably make reference to the 
works of nature for arriving at any correct conclusion, and that true knowledge depends upon 


Shakspeare. 

Answer 1st.— -The two truths told to Macbeth (while he was passing on) by some witches and 
spirits. They were, that Macbeth would become the Thane of Cawdor and the Thane of Glamis, 
and the imperial theme was, that he would be the sovereign. 

Answer 2 d, — Macbeth, by asserting that I am the T haiie of Cawdor, intends to prove that what 
was made known to him by the supernatural agency, could not be ill, for what they prophesied, was 
partly fulfilled, as lie became the Thane of Cawdor, and similarly the rest might also be fulfilled. 

Answer 3e?. — The word fantastical means fanciful, and, therefore, the whole passage means— 
whose murder is not yet accomplished, but only thought of in his mind, or intended. 

Answer 1 This passage means, that considerations relative to the murder have smothered 

his. purpose, or have rendered him incapable of executing his object. 

Answer otk — I take this to be its meaning: Macbeth says, that 11 nothing is but what is not” 
— -smothered, alluding to his person, that is to say, nothing remains of him except bis body, his 
senses being smothered by the thought. 

Hurrymohun Chattckueb, 

Upper School, First Class, Sec. A. 


ANSWERS TO HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 

Answer 1.— The two brothers, Tiberius and Cams, were the sons of the high-minded Cornelia, 
by Gracchus. Iii one of his journeys through Italy, Tiberius, the elder, observing the wretched 
condition of the people, resolved tq>, redress their grievances, and place them on terms of equality 
at least before the laws with their haughty lords. On his return to Rome, he stood a candidate, 
and became the tribune of the people. . The first acts of Tiberius, after being installed, tribune ot 
the people, were well calculated to gain their favour. He proposed, and carried into effect the- 
agrarian law ; measures were taken for the rebuilding of varitliage, and he proposed, what the 
senate, after a useless waste of blood and treasure, was obliged to concede, the extension of the 
privileges of the citizens of Rome, to all the inhabitants of Italy. But Tiberius was not thus 
allowed to cany on Ms measures : the senate took alarm at these dangerous encroachments on 
their power, and resolved; if possible, to put Min out. of their way. In a tumult, excited by one 
of mis measures, Tiberius was to the regret of the people of Italy. 

(20; A^.) 4 f 2 But 
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But his brother Caius was no ar at hand to avenge his fate. Being elected tribune, he proposed 
thill none but the knights should be elected senators, and that the commit a centuriata shouidbe 
transferred from the senate to the people. Not content, with this, he resolved to darnr the measures 
of his brother into effect. Accordingly, he invited a great number of Italians to Rome to cany 
out that law, whiclK vested the rights of the citizenship of Rome to the allies f but the brutal 
Optimum, at the instigation of the senate, fell upon him while still in the forum, and slew him, 
wiili a great number of his followers. 

Thus fell the two brothers, Tiberius and Caius, whose patriotism has been stigmatised with the 
name of sedition by historians. Tiberius possessed, all tne talents of an accomplished sta tesm a n , 
and understood well the means by which he could carry on his measures witli success. Gains, 
though interior to his brother, was still a good statesman.* 

The state, of parties in Rome at this time was of a most heterogeneous nature. While the 
former distinctions of patricians, plebiaus and clients remained, the new ones of poor and rich 
betran gradually to usurp their place. 

Answer — The Mitliridatic war was a war with Mithridates, king of Pontus. This bold 
ami powerful Asiatic, having consolidated his o.vn kingdom, resolved to seize on the possessions 
of Romo, and ordered, in a cruel manner, the general massacre of all the Romans found in Asia. 
The generals who were successively engaged in this war, were Sylla, Lucullus and Poinpey. 

A nxwer a. — The Acluean league had subsistdtl in Greece from the earliest ages; but the part 
which it had hitherto taken in the affairs of Greece was cither very unimportant or was obscured by 
superior parts of Sparta, Athens ami Thebes. But wheu these states successively lost their 
* supremacy, Acluea rose into notice. ■ 

The principle of unions between tlic different cities of Achma was tlie same, as iPnow exists, 
among the Swiss Cantons, and among the United Provinces of America, that is, each city was 
governed by its ovfh particular laws and usages ; but all public affairs were decided in national 
assemblies. 

With the destruction of Corinth, we may date the termination of Achaean league, which was 
finally absorbed in the vast empire of Rome. 

The principal characters who figured in it, were A rat us and PhiJophenien, the last of Grecian 
heroes according to Cicero’s judgment. 

Answer 4. — The contending parties who opposed each other at the battle of the Meta rans, 
were Asrubal (the brother of Hannibal) and the Roman Generals, Nero and Livius, in which 
fortune gave the victory to the Romans, ‘2 Oft B. C. 

The battle of Mycale, off the coast of Ionia, between the Persians and the Greeks, under the 
Athenian, Zairtcphus, and the Spartan, Lcotichides, gave such a fatal blow to the jniwer of 
Persia, that the Ionian* were encouraged to throw off the galling yoke of king of kings. 

B.O. 4‘>5. 

There were two battles off this promontory: the one in which the Greeks gained a partial victory 
over the fleets of Xerxes, in 4*27 B. C. ; the other in which the Spartan Admiral Calibrates was 
defeated and slain by ten Athenian Admirals. 

The battle of Delian was fought between the Spartans atid the people of Argos, in which the 
latter were completely defeated. 

The field of Charouia was fatal to the liberties of Greece, because Phillip here obtained u bloody 
victory over the Athenians and Thebans. 

The battffe of Mantiuea decided nothing; for both the Spartans and Thebans claimed the 
victory. In this engagement Epaininondas, the first of the Greeks according to Cicero’s judgment, 
lost Ids life, B. C. 

Answer 5. — The final division of the Roman empire took place under the sons of Theodosius, 
the Great flonorius and A lead ins, of whom the former became emperor of West, and the latter 
of the East. The western division of the empire with Roman for its capital, comprehended Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, England, Africa, Egypt and Pannonia, and the eastern division with Constantinople 
for its capital. All those countries lately under the Turkish empire. 

Answer 0. — The policy which Henry the Seventh pursued in his internal government, was the 
depression of the ancient barons, and the elevation of the middling classes and the clergy. This 
he carried into effect by granting permission to the nobles to dispose of their estates, which the 
merchants and all those who had acquired wealth, were easily enabled to purchase. Another method 
by which he attempted to break in the power of nobles, was by the enactment of such laws which 
prohibited the nobles from keeping retainers in their service. 

Answer 7. — The English princes in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, embraced a notion 
of conquering France, or at Least those portions of it, whiob formerly belonged to the Norman line. 
In the prosecution of this idle plan, they often came Into contact with the French kings, and on one 
occasion had nearly completed the conquest of France, when their prey was wrested from them by 
a simple country girl. 

The English lost their last hold in France in the reign of Mary. Without any provocation she 
declared war against Henry II. of France, in hopes of making a diversion in favour of her husband, 
Philip II. of Spain. But all her hopes were frustrated, the French, under the celebrated Duke of 
Guise, besieged and took Calais in 1 2 clays, which it had cost Edward III. eight months to capture ; 
and thus the English finally lost their last possession in France, in ] 656 A. D. 

Answer 8. — Although tlic House of Commons owes its origin to the usurpations of Leicester, 
yet it has been found one of the most effectual checks upon the power of kings. Leicester,* inorder 
to conceal his own usurpations, first issued writs to the counties and boroughs, to return to Parlia- 
ment two Members from each county, and one or two from every borough. On his death, Edward, 
though a warlike prince, found the necessity of the support of the House of Commous toall.hie 
ambitious projects, and he thus established its legal title. Under Edward III. the House of 
- Commons enacted those three laws which rendered their power permanent, viz. that no tax should 
be levied without the pemsent of the House of Commons. That any alteration in any law shpuld 
have their concurrence, and that they should exercise the privilege of impeaching king's minister 
for had government. The House of Commons had nearly lost its importance in the wars of the 
Roses, when in the reign of Henry the Eighth, it was made the instrument of %U his cruelties. 
Some spirit began to show itself in the reign nf Elizabeth, and which farther develops itself Jjjgtuat 
her successor, JameB I. “ The Great Rebellion” decided the dispute whether the 
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govern with or without Parliaments ; but it was decided in favour of Parliaments. The reign of 
James II. affords a curious spectacle to every reader of the constitutional history of England. 
The House of Commons boldly declared that James, by violating the fundamental laws of the 
realm, had abdicated the throne. Under the Hanoverian family were decided two questions, 
namely, the dispute between the constituents and their representatives, occasioned by the Middlesex 
election of Wilkes, and the Reform Bill. By the latter Act, the right of returning Members to 
Parliaments was extended to those cities which had hitherto remained unrepresented. -it 

Answer 9. — There is nothing extraordinary or inalogous in the history of oriental despotism, 
when we say, that both Sebaktigiu and Nadir Shah raised themselves from the lowest states to the 
highest pinnacle of human grandeur. Both were slaves, and both became kings. Tlie one was 
more ferocious and cruel than the other, and was at the some time well fitted to shine in troubled 
time. Both invaded India, of whom Subaktigin confined his incursions to the Punjab, while 
Nadir Shah carried his ravages as far as Delhi, marking his progress with devastation and 
bloodshed. ~ 

'Sevagi, the founder of the Marhatta greatness, is a character, the like of which is scarcely to be 
found in the history of the world, surrounded by powerful neighbours. Sevagi found menus to 
enlarge his territories at the expense of the kings of Abinednnggur, and Bijapore and Golcon, and 
in the course of a few years gave importance to a race of men hitherto little known. The most 
important event in his life was his escape from the fort of Rhijor, where he was confined by the 
bigoted Arungzebe. 

It is bard to decide whether Mohammad Toglak was perfectly in his senses. The evident signs . 
of derangement is everywhere visible; in one of his capricious fits he orders the inhabitants of 
Delhi to remove their family, cattle, furniture, &c. to Dowlatabad, becaftse lie intended to make it 
the capital of his empire. 

Answer lu.— ' The religious opinions of Akber are thns stated by a Persian writer : Akber, him- 
self, believed in the existence, of one deity, the author of all space and matter ; but he could not go 
all the lengths he wished for the fear of offending his Muhomedai; subjects. Akber, say the same 
writer, was extremely fond of hearing religious disputes, and would sometimes take un active part 
in them. He would engfege Brahmins, Molnas, Jews and Christian missionaries to decide on the 
merits of their respective religions. 

The revenue system of Akber was the same as is still to be found in some of native states. 
The Great Reformer^ of the revenue system of the Moguls, was Raja Fodarmul. He divided 
lands into three sorts, viz., those which require no fallows, those which after the expiration of 
four years, and those which are overflowed by inundations, and waste ground. The lands which 
required no fallows were required to pay one-third of the whole produce, which, if it were incon- 
venient. to he paid in kftid, was transmuted into money, according to the price of the commodity. 
The lands which required fallow were in the same manner required to pay one-fourth of their 
whole product. The waste grounds were only to pay one-eighth of the whole, with the same 
conditions as before stated. 

Answer II. — The Romans first became acquainted with the oriental mode of lighting in their 
wars with the Syrian kings. The principal points in which it differed from their own, lay in the 
organization of the two armies. The orientals place all their dependence on the cavalry, while the 
Romans generally made their infantry the instrument of their victories. 

Answer 12. — The earliest records among uncivilized nations are the traditions, monuments ami 
documents take in their place after tradition, and at Iasi history appears. This may he finely 
illustrated from the Grecian history. Before the time of Herodotus, it may with propriety bo said, 
that there was no history, and its place was usurped by traditions. 

(signed) Nolroton M cluck. 
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Section l . > 

Annual Return of Diseases treated in the Male Hospital of the Medical College, 
from the 1st of May 1843 to the 3oth of April 1844. 


DISEASES. 

Rtmiincd, 

Admitted. 

Tct At*. 

Difdurged. 

Died. 

Remaioiog » 

Remarks* 

Febris Jntermittens 

- 



47 

47 

47 




n Remiltens 

• 

• 

• 

43 

48 

37 

6 

— 


n Coiitioua Communis 


• 

. 

130 

130 

115 

15 


- 

Pneumonia - 


• 


4 

4 

4 




Bronchitis - 



1 

16 

17 

17 




Pleuritig - 



, ■ 

0 

0 

0 





Enteritis - 



• 

3 

3 

1 

2 



Hepatitis Acuta - 



2 

13 

17 

13 

4 



„ Chronica 



• 

2 

o 

2 

— 

— 


Splenitis - 



4 

34 

38 

33 

5 

. ~ • 


Rheuniatisinus Acutus 



6 

108 

112 

112 

— 

— . 


„ Chroilicus 



# 8 

32 

35 

35 

4 



Hemoptysis 

Phthisis Pulinonalis 



- 

4 

12 

4 

12 

3 

1 

12 

— ■ 


Dysenteria Acuta 

- 


7 

170 

183 

146 

35 

— 


„ Chronica - 



o 

35 

37 

14 

IS 


. ■ 

Apoplrxia - 

* 



7 

7 

. 

7 * 

— 


Paralysis - 



. 

13 

13 

13 

r> 

— 


Epilepsia - 




8 

8 

8 

— 

— 


CoJica • 

• 


. 

10 

16 

10 

— 

— 


Cholera Morbus - 




189 

160 

104 

65 



Diarrhcna - 



2 

43 

45 

45 

— 

— 


Delirium Tremens 



a 

101 

104 

102 

o 

— 


Ancurisma - 



o 


2 

. 

2 

— 


Anasarca - 


- 

“ 

8 

8 

8 

— 

— 


Erysipelas • 


" 


3 

3 

3 

- 

- 


Ascites - 

* 


- 

7 

7 

4 

3 

— 


Hydrocele - 



1 

21 

22 

22 

_ — 



Syphilis Primitiva 

* i 


12 

103 

115 

115 

— 

— 


„ Consecutiva - 

i 

- i 


1 

10 

11 

11 

— 

— 


Scorbutus - 

a. 1 



4 | 

4 

4 


_ 


Icterus - 

“ | 


i 

i 

4 

4 

4 


... 


Hcriiia Humoralis 

1 


1 ; 

i 5 

0 

6 

— 

— 


Gonorrhoea • 


| 


20 

20 

20 

— 

— 


Dysuria ... 

* 1 



! 6 

6 

0 


* 


Scrofula - 

* j 



4 ! 

4 

4 




Elephantiasis 

1 


2 j 

7 | 

9 

9 


- 


Gangrena - 

1 


• 1 

3 ■ 

3 

• 

3 

— 


Variola 

«.j 

j • 

• '1 

6 

5 

4 

1 

— 


Tetanus 

* \ 

i • 


6 

6 

. 

0 

! ^ 


IitTtiiu Strnngulata 



m 

| o 

- 2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

. 

Tumorcs - 




2 

2 

2 

— 

— 


Psora ct Herpes - 




2 

2 

2 

- 

- 


Luxatio ... 



m 

4 

4 

4 

— 

— 


Vulnus Incisum et Contusum 

! 

10 

120 

130 

129 

1 

— 


Contusto - 



6 

70 

75 

75 

— 



Ambustio - 



2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

- 

« 

Ulcns - 

* 


8 

113 

121 

121 

— 

— 


Fractnra - 

- 


4 

20 

30 

30 

— 



Morbi Oculorum - 


. 


4 

4 

4 

— 

_ ■ 


Concussio Cerebri 


m 


8 

0 

3 

3 

— 


Poisoning • - 


m 


7 

7 

6 

1 

— 


Total - - 

- 

78 

1,-598 

1,676 

1,485 

191 

j . - 
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Section 2. 


Annual Return of Diseases treated in the Female Hospital of the Medical College, 

from l*t May 1843 to 30th April 1644. 


DISEASES. | 

Remained. 

Admitted. 

Total. 

discharged. ; 

Died. 

Remaining* 1 9 

Remarks. 

1 

Febrfs Intermittent ' - j 



2 

2 

i 

* *i 

— 

' i 

~ i 

„ Continua Communis - ■ 

- 

• 

28 

28 

20 

• * i 

2 

ff Remittens - 

- 

- 

14 

14 

10 

4 

i 

Bronchitis - 

- 

- 

7 

7 

7 

- 

- 1 

Peritonitis - 

- 

• 

3 

3 

3 

- 

j 


Splenitis 


1 

7 

8 

3 

» 

2 


Rhenuiatismus Acntus • - j 


1 

30 

31 

2 o .; 

- 

0 i 

, y Chronicus 

• 

m 

10 

10 

3 

- - 

<> 


Phthisis Pulmonalis 

- 

m 

1 

1 

OB 

1 



Dysenteria Acuta 


1 

33 

34 

24 

8 

o 


„ Chronica - 

- 


8 

8 

3 

3 

o 


Epilepsia * 

- 

• 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 


Colica - 


as 

1 

l 

1 

- 

- 


Cholera Morbus - 

- 


28 

28 

10 

0 

- 


Diarrhoea - 

- 

m 

0 

0 

0 


- 


Ascites - 

4 

• 

m 

4 

4 

3 

1 

i - 

i 


Menorrhagia - 

- 

m 

3 

3 

3 

- 

1 - 


Erysipelas - 

- 


1 

1 

I 

- 

! _ 
i 


Hmraorrhoiif # - 

i 


4 

; 4 

4 

i ~ 

j — 


Syphiiis Prirnitiva 


3 

49 

j 

48 


i 4 

Variola - 

; - 

m 

4 

4 

1 

j 3 

i 

Cancer Uteri - 

i 

! - 

i 

* 

1 

i l 

1 

i 


Paralysis • 

i 

l 

3 

j 4 

3 


i _ 

! 

Vulnus IncUum et Contusuvn 

i 

1 

30 

; 40 

30 

! i 

j 3 

1 

Ulcus - 


2 

12 

i 14 

11 

i - - 

l 

S 3 

1 

1 

Fractura - 


1 

0 

i 7 

7 

1 

1 

| 

Concussio Cerebri 

- 

- 

j 4 

i 4 

1 

3 

i - 


Abortio • 

- 

- 

j 3 

i 3 

3 

- 

1 


Parturiiio - 

i 

9 

I 48 

! w 

43 

- - 

; i2 


Poisoning - 

1 

i 

I 

1 

| 7 

i 8 

7 

1 

! 

1 ~ 

j 

1 

Total - - - 

i 

J— 

21 

| 368 

| 389 

313 

30 

| 38 

l 

1 
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Appendix N. SECTION 3. 

Table of Admissions and Deaths in the Medical College Hospital for the Year 1843-44. 




i 

! ; 








f 



EUROPEANS- 



Moo tbs. 


Admitted. 

* 

Discharged. 

Di*4. , 

remarks.. " 



Medical. 

Surgical. 

[ Medieal. 

Surgical. 

; 

fftfediod. 

Surgical! 


May • 1843 

m 

40 

20 

42 

17 

r 

6 

1 


Jane - „ 


62 

20 

46 

20 

7 

J 


July - „ 


60 

24 

53 

22 

9 

— 

Of the deaths among £uro~ 

August 


71 

23 

50 

18 

0 

- 

peans— 

September tt 


56 


46 

17 

11 

*- 

86 were from 1 to S days in. 

October „ 

m 

*57 

25 

42 

15 

8* 

— 

hospital. 

November „ 

m 

49 

18 

46 

12 

7 

- 

21 were from .2 to 7 ditto. 

December „ 


30 

14 

42 

11 

13 

— 

30 were from 7 to 14 ditto. 

January 1844 

us 

33 

16 

40 

14 

0 

- 

10 were from 14 to 20 ditto. 

February „ 

m 

37 

15 

40 

ii 

7 

• 

4 were from 20 to 40 ditto. 

March - „ 

m 

50 

11 

48 

15 

8 



AprU - „ 


21 

10 

40 

18 

7 

- 


Total - 

- 

503 

218 

550 

100 

90 

2 






NATIVE8. 




Months. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

... 

; 

Died. 

R E MAR K 8. 



Medieal. 

Surgical. 

Medical. 

Surgical. 

Medical. 

Surgical. 


May - 1843 

i 

i 

42 

36 

36 

24 

13 


— — ■ ■■ 

a 

June - ,, 

i 

- ; 

34 

20 

43 

21 

6 

2 


J uly - „ 

t 

- 1 

43 

34 

37 

25 

4 

— 

Of the deaths among Na- 

August „ 

! 

37 

32 

42 

26 

7 

1 

tives — 

September „ 

i 

30 

24 

38 

18 

8 

- 

40 were from • 1 to 2 days in 

October „ 

- j 

40 

30 

37 

22 

8 

- 

hospital. 

November „ 

• ■ 

36 

22 

38 

18 

4 

1 

20 were from 2 to 7 ditto. 

December w 


89 

20 

42 

16 

2 

4 

12 were from 7 to 14 ditto. 

January 1844 


42 

27 

43 | 

22 

5 

6 

8 were from 14 to 26 ditto. 

February „ 


44 

25 

40 ; 

24 

7 

1 

10 were from 20 to 40 ditto. 

March - „ 


41 

23 

30 j 

22 

7 

— 


April - „ 


33 

18 

45 ] 

24 

4 

— 


Total - 

- 

467 

320 

1 

487 1 

258 

75 

15 
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Section 4. 

Return of Suroical Operations performed by Professor Raleigh at the Medical 
College Hospital, from 1st May. 1843 to 30th April 1844. 


NATURE OF OPERATIONS. 


Trephining for compound fractures of the skull - 
Amputations of the arm * . - - - * 

Ditto of the leg - - - - • 

Hypertrophied scrotums removed - - - 

Large carcinomatous tumour removed from the pubis - 
Vascular sarcomatous tumour removed from the nead - 

Ditto medullary sarcoma from ditto - - * - 

Adipose and encysted tumours from various parts of the body 
Luxations of the hip-joint reduced - - 

Ditto of the shoulder ditto ditto - 
Operations for catanust - 

Ditto for hydrocele - ■ ' - ■■ - * : - 

Minor surgical operations ••■■■» ' *• ■■■■ ■*, 



REMARKS. 


Medical College, \ 
16 May 1844. f 


Fred. J. Mouat, 
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Section r>. 






ors EASES. 


Remained. 

Admitted. 

Tot a i.. 

Cured. 

Relieved. 

.. Tr 

's 

Absconded. 












_ i 

- --- 











AMS 

Of tbc Digestive Function : 




» 







Colica - 

- 


* 

31 

31 

12 

It 

8 



Diarrhoea • 

- 


1 

593 

594 

528 

26 

^ 38 

• „ 

2 

Cholera Biliosa - 

- 

. 


9 

9 

6 

„ - 

3 

T-, 


Cholera Spasmmlica 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

4 

* 

o 

— 

- 

Icterus - - 

- 

- 

- 

21 

21 

17 

1 

3 

* 

- 


Of the Respiratory Function : 











Asthma ’ 

- 


1 

15 

16 

- 

9 

6 

I 

i 

1 

Of the Sanguineous Function : 









i 


,, , . f Iatermittent. 

Febrw - -( Continucd . 



: 

40 

32 

40 

52 

33 

41 

2 

1 

5 

8 


2 

Phlegmon ct Abscess us - 



5 

023 

628 

593 

6 

14 

- 

15 

f Cephalica - 



- 

13 

13 

7 

4 

2 

- 

■*- 

Jnflunnnatio •»•{ Thoracica - 



. 

11 

11 

7 

3 

1 

— 

- 

(EnteritiVa - 



- 

20 

20 

16 

2 

o 

- 

- 

tr f Acuta 




23 | 

23 

10 

6 

4 


3 

Hepatitis - *( Chr01)ica . 



. 

84 j 

84 

57 

13 

13 

• 

1 

Splenitis - 

m 


1 

227 

228 

156 

50 

18 

- 

4 

Ophthalmia -{chSlfca - 

« 

• 


• 

42 

m> 

42 

149 

35 

138 

A 

6 

2 

5 


3 

Catarrh us - 



1 

107 

los 

97 

3 

» 

- 


. . I’Acutd 



6 

85 

90 

72 

4 

10 

~ * 

4 

Dyacutena *| rhrotlioa . 



2 

304 

306 

251 

9 

34 

- 

12 

Itlieuniatismus -(cbronLus - 



(J 

130 

506 

136 

506 

107 

429 

12 

25 

12 

43 

~ 

5 

9 

Variola - 


_ • 

- 

6 

6 

4 

1 

- 


1 

Scrophula - 


- 

- 

14 

14 

11 

- 

2 


1 

« , fPrimativa - 


• 

- 

93 

! 93 

67 

15 

8 


3 

Syphilis - “^Consecutiva 



8 

569 

577 

510 

18 

34 


15 

Elephantiasis - 



1 

13 

14 

1 

12 

- 


1 

Scorbutus - 


- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

— 1 

— 

— 

Ulcus - 


- 

- 

3,203 

3,205 

3,137 

21 

36 

— m 

11 

Of the Nervous Function : 











Mania - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5 

3 

o 

- 

“ 


Cataracta - 

- 

- 

- 

16 

16 

10 

4 

2 

— 

— 

Apoplexia - 

- ! 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

l 

— 

— 

-a 

Paralysis - 

• 

* 

“ 

27 

27 

i 

11 

13 

2 


1 

Of Sexual Function : 





J 

i 

1 





Gonorrhea - 

• 


1 

654 

655 

465 

146 

32 

“ 

12 

Of the Excernent Function : 











Tuuiores - Bronchocelc 




1 

1 

1 

- 

— 

- 1 

a 

f Anasarca - 
Hydrops - • jAcites 

[Hydrocele - 

Dysuria - 

Lepra 

Psora ct Herpes - - - 




27 

27 

17 

7 

3 

“ 


m 

m 

m 



8 

68 

7 

36 

8 

68* 
7 ! 
36 

3 

54 

6 ! 
15 

3 

12 

10 

2 

1 

1 

9 

- 

1 

g 




4,399 

4,399 

4,278 

28 

56 

m • 

37 

Of the External Violence : 











Contusio - 

- 

- 

• 

29 

29 

23 

3 

3 

— 


Vulnus - 

- 


- 

3 

3 

3 





Ambustio - 

m 

- 

- 

4 

4 

o 

1 

• • 

* * 

1 

Fractura - 


- 

- 

15 

15 

7 

7 



1 

Total - - 


32 

12,203 

12,330 

11,250 

500 

432 

- 

148 


Medical College, V 
I May 1844. j 


Frbd. J. Mouat, M.I)., 


See'. 


(20. App.) 
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APHKNDIX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE SELECT 


. -j Appendix (F.) 

. . . 


Section 6. 

Half-Yearly Return of Sub-Assistant Surgeons educated at the Medical College, from the 

1st July to 31st December 1843. 


Nos. 


NAME S. 


Omachurn Sett 

2 I Samachurn Dutt 

3 ( Essur Ch under Gangoolee 


Ramnarain Dobs 

6 I Jadub Chunder Sett - 

6 Punchanun Sreemoney 

7 ; Mr. Heming 

8 I Callachunder Day 

9 [ Rajkisto Chatterjee - 


Date of Rack. 


Stations to which attached. 


22d March - 1839 | Government Dispensary, 
l Agra. 


July - 1841 
j 10th January - 1840 


10 

11 

12 

13 

J4 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Jadubchunder Dharia 
Chummuii Loll - 
Nobin Chunder Paul 

Mr. I ml ay - 

Nilmoney Dutt 

Sudden Chunder Chowdry 

Moltes Chunder Nun 

Dccnonauth Dhur 
Sadachuni Mullick - 

Gopal Kisto Goopt - 
Nobin C1 j mid Mookerjec 


Esser Chunder Nye - 
22 ! Samachurn Ghose 


23 

24 


Purmamind Sett 
Mr. F. D’Cruzc 


25 | Inavut Ifosein - 


20 j Samacliiirii Day 

27 j Chunder Seekur iloldar 

28 I Tarachund Pyne 

I J 

29 Gobind Chunder Doss 

30 | Purnicsser Doss 

i 

31 ! Mohescliunder Dey. 


- ditto, Jubbulpore 
Native Hospital, Benares 


10th January - 1840 j Government Dispensary. 

i Caw n pore, 

i - ditto, Bareilly - 
- ditto, Moorshedabad 
' Civil Station, Calpec 
i Government Dispensary, 
Bhoaneepore. 
i - ditto, Chittagong 


17th February 1840 
10th January 1840 
23d April - 1841 
20th January - 1841 


3d February 1841 

j 10th February 1841 
1 0th February 1841 
loth February 1841 

10th February 1841 
24th February 1841 

23d February 1841 

22c.l June - 1841 


22d June 
22d June 


- 1841 

- 1841 


22d June - 1841 
17th April 1843, let- 
ter Medical De- 
partment. 

1 7th April - 1843 


j - ditto, Allahabad 
j - ditto, Deihee 
- ditto, Dacca 

! Sandoway 
j Government Dispensary 
! Poorer. 

Imambarrah Hospital, 
Hooghly. 

Government •Dispensary, 
Muttra. 

Civil Station, Sirsa 
Government Dispensary, 
Furruckabad. 

Jail Goorgaon or Rhotuck 
Native Hospital, Burdwan 


Character and Qualification!!. 


Conduct good, and qualifica- 
tions or a first rate. 

Highly satisfactory. 

Has received an excellent 
English and professional 
education ; is intelligent 
and zealous. 

Very good. 

In every way excellent. 

Appear unexceptionable. 

Very good. 

- ditto. 

Conduct good, and has good 
knowledge of his profession. 

Very good. 

V ery sati sfac to ry. 

Conduct good, and has a good 
knowledge of his profession. 

Good. 

Conduct and qualification are 
very good. 

Good. 

Good. 

Not mentioned. 

Very good. 

Very satisfactory. 

Qualifications are good. 


j Baneoora Cutcherry Hos- I In every way satisfactory 

i pital. j 

17th April - 1843 ; Civil Station, Jussore j 

' Charity Hospital. j 

Bijnore.t j 

; Civil Station, Agra 


17th April - 1843 
22d February 1843 


He was constantly unwell 
during the half vear.* 


28th December 1842, 
General Depart- 
ment. 

22cl February ,1843 
22d February 1843 
22 d February 1843 

22d February 1843 
10th May C. G., 27th 
May 1843. 


; His Majesty of Oude's ! 
Dispensary. 

j Civil Station Loodiana - 
: - ditto, Umballa - 
• Government. Dispensary, 

! Moradabad. 
j Civil Station, Budaou 
; Charity Hospital, Rung- 
pore. 


Latterly lias been attentive, 
and will improve. 

Very steady and intelligent, 
but not very zealous. 

Not mentioned. 

- ditto. 

Good. 

Not mentioned. 

Good. 


* Kino? dead. 


•J* Not joined yet. 


(signed) J. Forsyth, Surgeon, 

Off* Sec* Med. Board. 
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Section 7. 


Half-Yearly Return of the Native Doctors who were educated at the Secoodary Class of tin.- Medical 

College, from the 1st July to 31st December 1843. 


Non. 

NAMES. 


Date of Rank. 

Stations to which attached* 

Character 
and Qualification*. 

REMARKS. 

1 

Kurrcem Bux 


3d Nov. 

1811 

Volunteer Battalion - 

Not known. 


8 

Mahommcd IIosc in 

• 

3d Nov. 

1841 

29th Regiment N. I. 

Correct. 


3 

Mahommed Kisscn Alice 

3d Nov. 

1841 * 

2d Irregular Cavalry 

Not known - 

The Regiment gone 

4 

Fuzoolluh Khan 


3d Nov. 

1841 

67th Regiment N. I. 

Very good, and can 

to the expedition ; 
no return received 

5 

Alice Bux 2d 


3d Nov. 

1811 

1 1th Light Cavalry - 

read English pre- 
scriptions. 

Not known. 

during the half- 
year. 

0 

Bux Khan 

- 

3d Nov. 

1841 

72d Regiment N. I. - 

Apparently well-bc- 

v 

7 

Chunder Dcoir Sukul 


3d Nov. 

1841 

Garrison of Agra 

havo.d and qualified. 
Very good. 


8 

Allee Bux 1st 

- 

3d Nov. 

1841 

55th Regiment N. I. 

Very attentive. 


8 

Mozufler Hossain - 

- 

3d Nov. 

1841 

9th Light. Cavalry - 

Not known - 

- ditto - ditto. 

10 

JelallOoddeen 

- 

3d Nov. 

1841 

24 til Regiment N. L 

Good. 


11 

Shaik Munglo 

. 

3d Nov. 

1841 

50th Regiment N. 1. 

Not known - 

- ditto - ditto. 

12 

Wodliim Sing 

. 

20th J unc 

1842 

4 tli Liglit Cavalry - 

- ditto. 


13 

Kendy Sing - 

- 

20th June 

1842 

Under orders of the 

Good. 


14 

Summon Khan 


20 tli June 

1842 

G.G.’s Agent, Assam.' 
1st Irregular Citvalrv 

Conduct uniformly 


15 

Shaik Aslmn Ally - 

. 

20 tli June 

1842 

7th ditto 

good. 

Discharged from the 

16 

Hingun 2d 

. 

20 th June 

1842 

8th Irregular Cavalry 

Very good and well 

Service G. O. C. C. 
1st July 1843. 

17 

Meer Caussim Alice 


20th J une 

1842 

28th Regiment N. 1. 

qualified. 

Very good. 


18 

Coilee Persaud 


20th June 

1842 

31st Regiment N. I. 

Not known - 

Oh general leave. 

III 

Golam Rajali *• -•» 

. 

20l.li June 

1842 

52d Regiment N. I. 

Not mentioned. 


20 

Moor Golam Shaw - 

- 

20th June 

1842 

Me v war Bhccl Corps 

Not known - 

Appointed bv G. O. 

. C. C. 14th No- 
vember 1843. 

- ditto, loth ditto. 

21 

G h«iri->v Khan 


20th June 

1842 

Kitiil Agency - 

Not known - 

22 

Mirza Baukcr 1 lessen 

- 

20th J une 

1842 

37th Regiment N. I. 

Attentive. 


23 

Nuzuff Aloe - 

- 

20th J unc 

1842 

Dcptd. 1 1 th Lt. Cavalry 

Good, and attentive 


24 

On hud Alloc - 


20th June 

1812 

37 th Regiment N. I. 

to his duty. 
Attentive; conduct 


25 

20 

Golam Murtoza 

Abdool Waited 

- 

20th J une 
20 tli June 

1842 

1842 

| 5th Regiment N. I. - 

satisfactory. 

Satisfactory. 


27 

Mirza Monur Beg - 

- 

20th June 

1842 

| Dcptd. 6 1st. Regiment 

Not known - 

G. O.C. C. lCth Oc- 

28 

Slmik Klahce Bux - 


5 lli Dee. 

1842 

: N. i., Poorer. 

Syllief. L. 1. Battalion 

Not attentive. 

tober 1 843. 

20 

30 

Ilcdyct Oolliih 

Torab Alice - 

: 

5tJi Dec. 
5th Dec. 

1842 | 
J 642 

i 

Civil Station, Barusct 

Conduct good 

Appointed by G. 0. 

31 

Hingun 1 st 

- 

5th Dec. 

1842 

49th Regiment N. I . 

Satisfactory. 

28th Nov." 1843. 

32 

Udhtir Persaud 

_ 

5th Dec. 

1812 

RuniGImr Local Force 

Conduct good ; qua- 

1 

33 

Seetul Sing - 


8th J une 

1843 

Assam Schundy Corps' 

lification moderate. 
Not known. 


34 

Essnry Loll - 

- 

8th June 

1843 

Under the orders of 

Not known - 

Applied to do duty 

35 

Ghuneam Sing 


8th June 

1843 

TheSupg. Surgeon, 
Saugor. 

In charge of prisoners 

i 

Good. | 

with 39th Regi- 
ment, G. 0. C. C. 
23d October 1843. 

30 

Kliaundum Hossain 


8th Aug. 

1843 

In the Nagpore- ; 
road. 

Darjeeling - - ; 

Not known. 1 

• 

37 

Sooltan Khan 

. 

17th July 

1843 

1st Regiment N. I. - j 

Conduct, good, and 


33 

Bissessor Sing 


4 th Sept. 

1843 

1 

Raiiliy Jailor Baulcah j 

in other respects 
improved. 

! Activeandintellgont. 


39 

Sahebdad Khan 


1 1 tli Aug. 

1843 

' 50th Regiment N. I. j 

Not known. 


40 

Mendhy Khan 


29th July 

1843 

i Station Hospital 

Not known - 

Vide G. O. c. c: 

41 

Imdad Hossain 


25th Sept. 

1843 

; 25th Regiment N. I. 

Requires zeal. 

28th Nov. 1813. 

42 

Jhoomuck Loll 


25th Sept. 

1843 

■ Nipaul Residency - 

Good and qualified. 

Not appointed to the 

43 

Ameer Khan - 


8th Sept. 

1843 

! Under the orders of 

- 

44 

Oozeer Khan - 


1 8th Sept. 

1843 

j the Supg. Surgeon, 
j Agra. 

1 - ditto - ditto - 


Service. 

- ditto. 

45 

Bhowanee Sing 

- 

8th Sept. 

1843 

i - ditto - ditto - 

i 

- - • - 

- ditto. 


(signed) J. Forsyth, 

Offt Sec* Med. Board. 


(20. App.) 
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Appendix N. 


APPENDICES to the REPORT of the MOFUSSIL INSTITUTIONS. 


Appendix No. 1. 


Circulars issued from the Education Department, from the 30th April 1843 to the 

30th April 1844. 


CIRCULAR No. 1. 


* Benares College, 
(ibaziporc. 
Allulmhad. 
Snngor. 

•In 1ml pore. 
Azitnglmr. 
(Jorruckporo. 
Agra College. 
Delhi ditto. 
Barrel ly. 
Meerut. 
Furruckubad. 


To tlie Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, 

I ax directed to transmit for your information and guidance the annexed extract from a Resolu- 
tion recorded by the Government of India, under date the 29th ultimo, and to acquaint you, that the 
Institutions in the Agra Division of the Bengal Presidency, as noted in the margin,'* g.re placed 
under the Government of the North-West Provinces, and you are requested to submit all your 
communion twins connected with the school to that Government for orders. 

2. You will be pleased also to forward in future the monthly pay abstracts of the school to the 
Secretary to Government in the North-West Provinces, who will transmit them, after examination, 
to the Civil Auditor there, for the purpose of being audited and returned to you for payment ut the 
local treasuries, as heretofore. 

Fort William, ad May 1843. 


Extract from a Resolution of the Government of India, dated 09th April 1843. 

Respecting education, the establishments within the two divisions of the Presidency, which are 
now carried on under the direction of the Supreme Government, will henceforth be superintended 
by the Governments of Bengal and Agra respectively ; the Council of Education being placed in 
direct communication with the Government of Bengal, and in other respects remaining on its pre- 
sent footing until further orders. 


CIRCULAR No. 2. 


To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, * 

I am directed to acquaint you, that, by a Resolution of the Government of India- dated the 29th 
ultimo, the school has been placed under the Government of Bengal; and you are requested, in 
future, to address your communications to the Secretary to that Government., instead of to the 
Secretary to the Government of* India, as heretofore. 

Fort William, 3d May 1843. 


CIRCULAR No. 3. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

Sir, 

Great inconvenience having at various times been experienced by pupils desiring admission to 
the Calcutta Medical College being sent for examination who were not found qualified, I am 
directed by the Honourable the Deputy Governor of Bengal to stale, that in every case in which 
any pupil of your school (or college) may wish to join that institution, the following are the quali- 
fications required : 

1st. The age must not be under 15, or above 18 years of age. 

2d. The candidate must bring a certificate of good conduct and character from the Head Master 
of the institution in which he lias been educated. m 

3d. He must be able to read correctly, and analyse any passage from Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Robertson’s HUtories, or other works of the same classical standard ; be able to write correctly from 
dictation, and possess a knowledge of arithmetic is far as the rules of proportion. 

4 tli. lie mu9t produce a certificate from his master pf having been examined and found qualified 
in the above-mentioned branches of education. 

5th. The number of pupils admitted to the stipendiary class is limited to 50, and the amount of 
the stipend is eight rupees per mensem, tenable for four years, subject to the special regulations of 
the college on the subject. « 1 

Oth. The number of free students is unlimited, and for them the teste of age and qualification are 
the same as prescribed above. 

Fort William, 20th June 1843. 


CIRCULAR 
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CIRCULAR No. 4. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, 

It has been determined that the examination for Scholarships in the Mofussil Schools and Col- 
leges shall be uniform with those in the Presidency institutions ; and hence it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the examinations throughout the country should be held simultaneously, or as nearly so> as 
to prevent the possibility of unfair practices by the communication of the* contents of the question 
papers from one station to another, previous to the day of examination. 

2. The examination for Scholarships will comhience during the month of September, some few 

days before the Dusserah vacation; and of this you are requested to inform the candidates, in order 
that they may be prepared to undergo their examination at the shortest notice. •* 

3. With the papers will he communicated specific instructions as to the orders in which the several 
subjects are to be given, and the precise day and hour at which the examination in each is to be com- 
menced. The Committee are requested to he particular in observing that those instructions arc 
punctually conformed to, as any deviation will preclude the award of a Scholarship even to a pro- 
perly qualified candidate. 

4. You are requested to state by return of dutch the number of sets of Senior and Junior Scho- 
larship examination papers that will be required in the institution under your charge. 

Fort William, the 28th August 1843. 


CIRCULAR No. 0. 


(Education.) 


To the Secretary to the Local Committee, 


Sir, 

In continuation of my Circular No. 4, dated the 28th ultimo, I have now the honour to forward, 
in separate sealed packets, sets of examination questions for Senior, and sets for Junior Scho- 
larships. 

2. The examination for Junior Scholarships at the Presidency Institutions will commence on 
Thursday the 14th instaut, and be held in the following order: 


1. Grammar - 

- Thursday - 

• 14 September. 

2. History - 

* Friday 

. 15 

3. Geography - 

- Saturday - 

- ic 

4. Arithmetic - 

- Monday 

- 18 

5. Vernacular - 

- Tuesday 

* 1» 

nior Scholarships as below : 

I. General Literature 

Thursday - 

- 14 September. 

2. History - 

Friday 

- 1» » 

3. Mathematics 

Saturday - 

- ic 

4. Natural Philosophy 

Monday 

Tuesday 

- 18 » 

/>. Essay -. 

- io „ 


3. The Committee arc therefore particularly enjoined to observe the above order in giving the 
■subjects, and not to give more than one subject on each day. Should the papers reach the Committee 
before the 14th instant, they are requested to hold the examination on tne very same day as those 
determined upon by the Council of Education for the Presidency schools; but should they arrive 
on the day itself, or subsequently t.o it, the Committee arc requested to commence the examination 
on the day afier the receipt of the papers (not being Sunday), allowing no day except Sunday to 
intervene between those on which the examinations may be held, 

4. In modification of a portion of section 80 of the printed Rules, the Committee arc requested to 
open each scaled packet on the day set apart for the examination on the particular subject to which 
its contents. refer, and not before. They are also requested to observe that portion of the Rules 
transcribed in the margin,* with the greatest care. 

5. As there are no means available at the Presidency for composing a suitable paper in the 
vernacular of your district, a paper in Bengali is sent., which tile Committee will, in the first 
instance, render into the vernacular, and give it, in that form, to he translated by the students. 

6. The Deputy Governor lias determined tlmt the award of Scholarships shall bo made exclu- 
sively at the recommendation of the Committee, and his Honor trusts that the increased respon- 
sibility involved in the change will ensure their best attention and care in examining the candidates, 
and weighing the merits of their respective performances. 

7. The Committee will lose no time in reporting the result of the examination, together with the 
names of those whom they recommend for Scholarships, for the information of Government. Thu 
answers need not be sent. 

8. After 


* The students will not be allowed *to communicate with each other during the examination, and on that 
accouut will he placed at n proper distance from each other. 

They will be required to uiuwcr the questions and to write the Essfty without any assistance whatever, and 
to ensure this, one of the members of the local Committee will remain in the room and superintetid during the 
whole examination. 

At the hour fixed for the close of each day's examination, each student will deliver to the superintending 
member of the local Committee his answers or his essay signed by himself. The member of the local Com- 
mittee will immediately put them all into an envelope, and seal it up. 

(20. App.) 4 o 3 
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8. After the close of the examination, and of the proceedings of the Committee consequent there- 
upon, the question papers may be made over to the Head Master, for the use of the pupils of the 
institution. 

Fort William, 4th September 1843. 


CIRCULAR No. 6. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, t 

1 am directed by the Honourable the Deputy Governor of Bengal to transmit to you the 
accompanying copy of a Notification received from the Secretary to the Council of Education, 
respecting vacancies in the stipendiary class of the Medical College, and to request that you will 
cause the contents of the same to be made known to the pupils of the institution under the Com- 
mit tec's charge. 

Fort William, the 23d October 1843. 

Notification. 

An examination will be held by the Council of Education in the Medical College on or about 
the 1st December, of all candidates for the stipendiary vacancies in the Medical College, 12 in 
number. 

The amount of the stipend is eight rupees per month, tenable for five years. No persons will be 
allowed to compete who arc under the lull age of 13 years, or above that of 18, on any account 
whatever. 

The candidates must present themselves before the Secretary to the College three days prior to the 
day of examination, in order that they may be identified as the persons really desiring admission. 

All candidates will be expected to possess a thorough knowledge of English, so as to be able to 
read, write and enunciate it with fluency and facility. They must, be able to analyse a passage in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Robertson's Histories, or works of a similar classical standard; be 
acquainted with arithmetic, as far as the rules of proportion ; and bring certificates from the Head 
Master of the schools in which they have studied, expressly stating that they possess the infor- 
mal ion required, ami are capable of undergoing the ordeal proposed. The preference in selection 
will be always given to those who possess the greatest amount of information in the above-men- 
tioned branches of elementary education. * 

Pupils of the schools and colleges in the Upper Provinces are informed that four Scholarships 
of 10 rupees per mouth each, in addition to the college stipend of eight rupees, an* open to all 
who are willing to compete for them. The following are the conditions on which they will be 
allowed To contend : — 

No boy from the Upper Provinces shall, on any account, be admitted as a student of the college 
under the age of 13, or above that of 18 years of age. 

The stipends of all students who may obtain Robertson Scholarships, with a view to study 
the medical profession in Calcutta, should be fixed at 10 rupees per month, tenable for tour years. 
In addition to which they shall receive the usual college allowance, when admitted as stipendiary 
students; viz., eight rupees per mensem. 

With si view to ascertain the respective attainments in general literature and English of the 
various candidates in the different colleges of the North-west Provinces, a series of examination 
papers, prepared in Calcutta, .shall be forwarded to the various institutions, to be opened on a 
fixed day , tie; answers to be written in the presence of the Masters or Teachers, by the pupils 
without having any access to books or paper on the subjects; the respective replies to be forwarded 
for the decision of the Council of Education, with a descriptive roll of the age, caste, parentage, 
general character and attainments of the several candidates. 


CIRCULAR No. 7. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee of Public Instruction, Patna, Bhaugulpore. 
(Education.) 

Sir, 

In forwarding the accompanying copy of an Urdu translation of Marshman's History of 
India, which has been approved of by the Government, I am directed to state, for the Committee's 
information, that it is thought desirable to introduce the work in question into the Vernacular 
Department, with a view of imparting a knowledge of the historical facts which it contains, as 
well as of the language into which it has been translated. 

2. You are requested to state bow many copies the Committee arc prepared to purchase for the 
use of the school under their management. The price ig l rupee 8 annas a copy. 

3. The Committee will, of course, understand that the introduction of an Urdu version of this 
work supersedes the necessity for the use of the original in tfie English classes ; and that the pupils 
arc expected hereafter to obtain their knqwlcftgq. of Indian history to the end of the fifteenth 
century through the medium of the vernacular laagirageof the district. 

4. This, however, must not be understood as intended, tg .discourage those pupils who may 
feel disposed to read, out of school-hours, the history* in its original English : it is merely 
designed, in conformity with the frequently expressed desire of the Government, to make the 
vernacular the meaus of inculcating sound information in every branch of instruction in which it 
can be made available. 

Fort William, the 20th November 1843. 


CIRCULAR 
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CIRCULAR No. 8. 

.* 

* To the Sec retart to the Local Committee. 

811*, 

With reference to the printed Rules 4ft and 46, I am directed to request that, on the first, 
of every month, you urill submit, together with the monthly bills, an abstract of the register of 
daily attendance for the preceding month, according to the annexed Form, showing the number of 

boys present on each school-day, as well as the average number present throughout the month. 

/ 

Fort William, the 11th December 1843 . 




Abstract Register of Daily Attendance of Scholars at the School (or College), (bribe 

Month of — 184 . 


Date. 

Number of Scholar* borne Number of Scholars in 

on the Books. ; Attendance. 

REMARK 8. 

• 

; 

i j 

i 

, i 

j j 



CIRCULAR No. 9. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, 

I am directed to request that you will report how far the directions contained in the fifth 
head of the fifth section of the printed Regulations arc intended to, and why the monthly visitiinr 
book is not submitted annually, for the information of Government. J h 

Fort William, the lttflli January 1844. 


CIRCULAR, No. 10. 

To llio Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir 

I am directed to forward, for the information of the Committee, and of the Principal, Masters 
and Scholars of the institution under their charge, and for distribution to the same, copies 
of rules for leave of absence, and travelling and acting allowances in the Education Department, 
which the Deputy Governor of Bengal has directed to be in force from this date. 1 

Fort William, the -J^tli February 184-4. 


Rfles for Leave of Absence, and Travelling and Acting Allowances, to Principals and Masters 

of the Government Colleges and Schools, passed by the Deputy Governor of Bengal, on the 

‘28th February 1844. 

The Local Committee may grant leave of absence, without deduction from salary, during the 
authorized vacations, and it shall not. be necessary to report the same to Government. 

•2. In addition to the above, the Government will, at the recommendation of the local Com- 
mittee, and on good cause being shown for the indulgence, grant leave of absence on private; affairs 
for not more than three months; but no salary will be drawn for the period of such absence. 

:j. The Government will grant leave of absence on medical certificate for one year to any place 
within the limits of the East India Company’s Charter, one-half of the absentee's salary being 
deducted for the first six months, and the whole for the remainder. 

1. In cases of extreme urgency, the local Committee arc authorized to grant leave of absence 
for one month on medical certificate, reporting the same to Government for sanction. 

-■*. No leave will be granted under. Ruhr 3. until after the lapse of three years from the expiry of 
previous leave under that Rule. ; 'J... 

t». If the period of leave granted uridfer Rtttc 3 lie less than one year, the Government will extend 
the same to the full period allowed by the Rhfe, 6u the production of a medical certificate showing 
the necessity for such extension. . 

7. Absence without leave will subject tbfe absentee to loss of appointment. 

8. No person appointed to a situation in the Education Department shall draw the salary of his 
appointment for any period prior to the date of his joining it. 

0. A person holding a situation at one station in the Education Department appointed to one of 
equal or higher value at another, will draw the salary of his former situation from the date on 
which lie may relinquish it, until the date of his joining his new appointment, provided he does not 
pxceed the time allowed for joining, prescribed by the following Rule, in which case no salary 
will l>e passed to him for sucli period in excess. 

(20. Aft.) 4 u 4 io. Tim 
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10. The time allowed for joining an appointment is to be calculated at the rate of 10 miles a day 
(Sundays excepted), together with a week to prepare for the journey. 

11. A person officiating temporarily in any situation on the occurrence of a vacancy, or during 
the absence of* the real incumbent, will, if he hold no other appointment, draw one-half the salary 
of such situation ; and if he hold anv other situation of less value, he will receive half the fixed 
salary of his own appointment, together with half the fixed salary of that in which he officiates. 

1*2 The 1st, 2d, ad, 4th, 6th, fltli and 7th of these Rules shall be considered applicable to the 
holders of Senior and Junior Scholarships, and to the Stipendiary Students of the Medical College* 


CIRCULAR No. 11. 

To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Deputy Governor to forward, for the information of the Committee, extract 
of a letter (para. 10) addressed to the local Committee at Dacca on the 5th ultimo, and to request 
that in future the annual examination of the institution under the Committee’s charge may be con- 
ducted simultaneously with that for Scholarships, of the time for which due information will he 
given. 

2. This rescinds section 76 of the late General Committee’s printed Regulations, and the xpe» 
rial Instructions in J/r. Deputy Secretary Day try's letter } No, 1290,* dated 30th July 1842, 
No, 1790,f dated lath October 1842. 

Fort William, the 4th March 1844. 


Extract of a Letter addressed to the Secretary Local Committee at Dacca, 
dated 5th February 1843, No. 104. 

10. The arrangements made as to the time for holding the general examination are approved. In 
future it may be always held simultaneously with the Scholarship Examination, immediately before 
the Dusserah holidays, during which jioriod there will he ample time to determine the award of 
prizes, scholarships, promotion, &c\, and to make the requisite preparations for re-opening the 
college after the vacation. It docs not appear necessary that those students who compete for a 
Scholarship, senior or junior, should undergo any other test of their proficiency during the year. 


CIRCULAR No. 12. 


(Education.) 


To the Secretary to the Local Committee. 


Sir, ' 

I am directed by the Honourable the Deputy Governor to request that you will submit to this 
office returns of the institution under the Committee's charge, brought up to the 30th of April, 
according to the Forms of Statements annexed, and despatch the same so filled up without fail 
Oil the 1st of May 1844. 

His Honor begs that the instruction may be carefully attended to. 


Fort William, the 11th March 1844. 


Local Committee on 

the 30th April 1844. 

N A U K S. 

Designation anil Office. 


. 


E&TARLisiiM&fT on the 30th April 1844. 


NAMES. Designation. 

^ Salary. | Date of Appointment. 

i 

i 

I 

i 



Statement 
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Statement of Number, Caste, &c. of Students on the 30th April 1844. 


Statement, showing the Number 
of Paying Students, 
sod tbs Amount paid by them, 
end 

Students who do not Pay. 


\ Statement, showing the Number j 
i of Students j 

j studying each of the Languages taught, j 

I j 


Statement, showing the 
Total Number of Students in 
the Institution. - 



App N. 


Local Receipts and Diauu rsements as for tlie 30th April 1844. 


Resources of Annual laconic. 


Actual Charges for 1843-44. 


Book Accoitwt, as per Circular, No. 23. 

Austkact of Receipts and Disbursements from the 30th of April 1843 to 30th of April 1844. 


CIRCULAR No. 13. 

To the SjsciiKTAiiY to the Local Committee. 

(Education.) 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Honourable the .Deputy Governor to inform you, that if there bq no local 
iection to the arrangement, the Committee are authorized to admit boys into the institution under 


objection 
their inai 

out making it incumbent upon them to study 
Fort William, tlie 11th March 1844. 


their management, for the purpose of receiving instruction in the vernacular language alone, with- 

~ udv English likewise. 


CIRCULAR No. H. 

v 

s 

To the Secretary to tlie Local Committee. 


(Education.) 

Sir 

I am directed to forward an extract from Mr. Principal Ireland’s Report on the ■Dacca College 
for 1843, uud, with reference thereto, to request that tne Committee will use their best endeavours 
to establish in tlie institution under their control the system of prepayment for school-hooks which 
has been so successfully introduced at Dacca. 

Fort William, the 25th March 1844. 


Extract from Report of Mr. Ireland, Principal of the Dacca College, 
dated 20 th December 1 843. 

Para. 7. On the receipt of printed Circular, No. 28, in May last year, directing the Committee 
to discontinue sending indents for books to Government, and authorizing them to charge, in a 
contingent hill, 70 rupees per mensem, to provide all books, &c. which might be required in the 
college, it was resolved that Rule 41 should lie immediately enforced, and that all the hoys, without 
exception, should be made to pay something for their class-books. The old books already in the 
hands of the boys, were accordingly all called in, valued and rc-iseued ; and the boys were further 
supplied from the store with such books as they required in their respective classes. They were 
then informed that these books must all be paid for, and that in future no class-books would be 
given out to them unless paid for beforehand. Three months elapsed, and onlv two boys had the 
honesty to come forward with their payments. All the rest positively declared that they were in 
very poor circumstances, and had not the means of paying. This was referred to the Committee, 

(20A.V.) 4H 
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and tlie senior boys were summoned before them, and questioned on the subject, but they still 
persisted in declaring their inability to pay. There was in fact a conspiracy among the boys of the 
senior department to resist payment as long as'possible, iu the expectation of being able to induce 
the Committee not to enforce the rule ; while the boys of the junior department refused to pay 
unless the senior boys paid also. It was well known that many of the boys were iu good 
circumstances, and could easily pay if they chose; and it had been ascertained by the teachers, 
that several of them had actually received money from their parents for that purpose. Public 
notice was therefore given by the Committee, that they would enforce payment for class-hooks 
from all the students, but that the payments might be made * cither at once* or by monthly instal- 
ments, arid tlnit some deduction would he made from the bills of such as were really in very poor 
circumstances. Several boys responded to the call, but the majority still held out, and the pay- 
ments came in so slowly, that on the oth September the Committee deemed it necessary to issue 
notice, that they would hold u special meeting on the 19th of the same month, to investigate the 
cases of those hoys who had not then paid up their monthly instalments, and that it was their 
intention to expel* every boy who refused to pay. Perceiving that the Committee were in earnest, 
and that the consequences of further opposition were likely to be more serious than they had 
anticipated, the boys now came forw ard with their payments. Many of them, however, returned 
several of their books, as they had copies of their own at home, but had taken these, as usual, from 
the college, little expecting they would be made to pay for them. On the day of meeting only 
23 were reported as not having paid anything ; but these did not refuse to pay, they only petitioned 
for further delay, us their friends lived at a great distance from Dacca, which was granted, on their 
promising to pay immediately after the holidays. After this, the lies that were told, and the mean 
practices that were resorted to by several of the bovs, in order to make it appear they were in very 
indigent circumstances, and unable to pay the full value for their books, were truly disgusting. 
In some instances they succeeded in their efforts ; and 1 lmve since seen several of those very boys 
who were the most urgent in their appeals, purchasing books that were not required in their 
respective .classes. The affair altogether gave me great annoyance, but the experiment was well 
worth trying, and it lias completely succeeded, without injuring the college in the least, as our 
increased numbers during the year ciearlv show! It may, lio wever, have driven away a few 
incorrigible idlers, but sueb boys may well be dispensed with, as they only bring discredit on the 
college, and are a source of much annoyance to the teachers. The charge for class-books will not, 
on the average, exceed from two to four annas a month in the junior department, and eight annas 
in tlie senior department qf the college. This is the only expense incurred by the students, and 
I am sure there are not 20 boys attending the college who find any difficulty in raising the money. 
1 am confirmed iu this opinion hy the fact, that since the promotions were made at the re-opening 
of the college on the 27tli October, we have already received no less tlvui 038 rupees for class- 
books, chiefly from those boys who were promoted. This would not have been deemed possible 
12 months ago. There are in fact only two boys at present attending the college who have not 
yet paid for the books which were given out last year. Five of those who have left the college 
carried away their books with them ; but in three instances wc have succeeded in recovering them. 
The other boys arc not in Dacca, and cannot be found or heard of. The college lias, at various 
times, suffered heavy losses from this cause alone; but this will not occur in future. The class- 
books are now all made over to the writer, who is instructed not to give credit to any boy, as he 
will be held responsible for the payment. This has caused a great addition to his labours, and as 
he is trustworthy, and his responsibility is much greater, 1 think his salary should be increased 
to 15 rupees per month. It is intended always to keep on hand a large supply of the best class- 
books, and we have lately procured from England, through our book-agents in Calcutta, upwards 
of 100/. worth of valuable class-books and maps. It is gratifying to observe how eagerly these 
books are bought up by the senior boys, who never before had an opportunity of procuring good 
and useful books in Dacca. On the arrival of every fresh supply of books from Calcutta, the same 
eagerness is shown to purchase such as they think will be useful for them in preparing for the 
Scholarship Examinations. 


Appendix 
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Appendix No* 5. 


“ * No. 310. 

To the CoMUiesioic^n of Assam. 

Sir, 

With reference to a letter from the Secretary to the local Committee of Public Instruction at 
Gowahattee, No. 13, doted the 16th ultimo, I am directed to inform you that the Deputy Governor 
has been pleased to abolish the situation of Head Master of the Gowahatty School, at present held 
by Mr. Robinson, and to appoint that gentleman to be Inspector of Schools in Assam* on his 

resent salary. y 

2. Mr. Robinson’s duty will he to visit every school in the Province* as often as he may be 
able ; \o introduce an uniform system of instruction in all ; to exercise a vigilant control over the 
Masters and Teacliers, requiring from the head of each school a monthly report of attendance and 
progress; to see that the pupils in each school are supplied cither gratis or at a moderate price 
with the books necessary for their instruction ; to recommend the establishment of additional 
schools in localities where they may be required; to persuade the inhabitants, and especially the 
more respectable among them, to send their children to be instructed; and generally to carry out 
the views of Government in diffusing throughout the Province the means of a sound and gradually 
improving system of education through the medium of the native language. 

3. The school at Gowahattee, together with all the branch schools attached to it, will he placed 
under Mr. Robinson’s superintendence. The former will be considered as, in its primary object, a 
vernacular school, but tne Deputy Governor will not refuse to grant the means of acquiring 
a knowledge of English to those who may desire to profit by them, and for this purpose the services 
of the second Master will be retained. 

4. In like manner the school at Sibsagur, at which the last monthly returns show ail average 
attendance of 30 boys, is hereby abolished us an English school, and the services of Mr. D’Souza, 
the Head Master, dispensed with. The Assistant Teacher and Pundit will be able to carry on tbe 
duty of instructing the boys in the vernacular, and the former can also instruct in English those 
who may wish to continue their studies in that language. The salary of 160 rupees a month thus 
saved will be held available for the extension of vernacular instruction in Assam, as soon as the 
most beneficial plan for the disposal of the whole sum, or a part of it, shall be determined on. 

5. The local Committees at Gowahattee and Sibsagur are hereby dissolved, and tbe secretaries 
will be directed to make over their records to you. It will still, however, be expected of the 
officers of Government resident at those stations, as well as in every district of the Province, to visit 
all the schools within their jurisdiction as often as may be, to bring irregularities and abuses to the 
notice of the Inspector at his periodical visits, and to afford every encouragement to the natives to 
avail themselves of the means provided by Government for the education of their children. The 
spirit of the orders of the Oth January 1841 will henceforth be considered applicable to all public 
officers in regard to the schools of the districts in which they are severally employed. 

6. The Inspector will furnish you with an annual detailed report of the state and progress of all 
the schools in the Province ; in submitting which to Government, with your remarks and sugges* 
f ions, you will not fail to mention the names of those officers who have taken a lively interest in 
the education of the natives, and endeavoured to promote it by the influence which iheir official 
position naturally gives them, as well as those who may have shown indifference to the subject, 
and neglected this highly important branch of their public duty. 

7. In regard -to granting leave to Masters under the Rules of the 28th February last, you will 
►exercise the functions of the local Committees as therein defined. The appointment and removal 

of all Masters and Teachers of every description 'will rest with you, and yon are at liberty to 
delegate as much power in this respect to the Inspector as you may deem advisable. A statement, 
however, of Masters appointed, promoted and removed, will accompany your annual report* 

8. The Deputy Governor desires to be favoured, at the earliest practical period, with a sebfeme 
of vernacular instruction applicable to the Province, from the first rudiments of the language to 
the highest jioint to which, under present circumstances, it may be expedient or practicable to 
extend ft. His Honor would be glad to learn your views in regard to the provision of books and 
other instruments of education, and whether it would be proper to demand payment of their value 
either partially or generally, from the boys who may require them for use, or whether they ought 
to be provided gratis by tbe Government. His Honor would also be glad of your advice as to the 
demand of a monthly contribution, however trifling, from each pupil, more as an incitement to 
application than as compensation to the state for providing him with the. means of improvement, 
though the latter consideration is not to be overlooked. The remuneration of tbe Masters, who, it 
would appear from the minutes appended to the local Committee’s letter above referred 'to, are 

till most improperly paid in part by grants of land, is likewise a branch of the subject which 
requires attention and amendment. v 

0. With a view to render Mr. Robinson’s services as efficient as possible, and to encourage him 
to visit each school as frequently as the great extent of .country over which they are scattered will 
iiermit of’ the Deputy Governor will be prepared to sanction such a reasonable rate of travelling 
allowance as you may think adequate to cover the expenses lie is likely to incur, whether by a rate 

. - * • ■ * * . . : m pf 
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of mileage for actual distance travelled, or by a fixed daily allowance during the time occupied in 
travelling, or by reimbursement of sums actually and necessarily expended. 

10. His Honor thinks that the Mofu9sil School bills may be conveniently submitted, as hereto* 
fore, through the Collectors of the several districts, and those of the schools at Gowahattec and 
Sibsagur by the same channel, the Inspector alone forwarding his bills direct to this office. The 
Collectors, however, must be kept aware of all leave of absence granted to Masters, as well as of all 
removals and appointments, with a view to prevent irregular payments. 

11- In replying to this letter, you are requested to favour the Government with such fqrther 
suggestions as your matured experience and conversance with the affairs of the Province may lead 
you to consider calculated, if carried out, to impart the highest degree of efficiency to the cduca* 
tional establishments which it is at present in the power 6f the Government to entertain. 

* I have, &c. *- 

The 29th April 1844. Cecil Bkadox, 

Under Sec* to Gov 1 of Bengal. 


Appendix Ni 
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(20. App.) 


Appendix, 



Abstract Statement of Receipts of the Education Department, from 30th April 1843 to 30tb April 1844, as furnished by the Accountant-General. 
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Deduct Amount allotted to the Worth-Western Provinces out of the Balance on the 30th April 1843, standing at the Credit of the Education Department, as per Resolution of the 

Government of Bengal, dated 18th December 1843 - - - Re. 32, 161 14 

Ditto - ditto, out of the Parliamentary and Government Grants, and of the Interest on the General Funds in the hands of the Government Agent, for the year 1843-44, as per ditto 123,991 10 



Abstract Statement of Disbursements of the Education Department, from 30th April 1843 to 30th April 1844, as furnished by the Accountant-General. 
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Appendix O. 


(Referred to in tlic Evidence of Charles Hay Cameron, Esquire, 

Quest. 7317, p. 275.; 


PROPOSED PLAN OK THE UNIVERSITY OK CALCUTTA. 

Tiie present advanced stale of education in the Bengal Presidency, with the large and 
annually increasing number of highly educated pupils, both in public and private insti- 
tutions, renders it. not only expedient. and advisable, but a matter of strict justice and neces- 
sity, to confer upon them some mark of distinction, by which they muy be recognized as 
persons of liberal education and enlightened minds, capable, from the literary and scientific 
training they have undergone, of entering at once upon the active duties of life; of com- 
mencing the practical pursuit of the learned professions, including in this description the 
business of instructing the rising generation ; of holding the higher offices under Govern- 
ment open to natives, alter due official qualification ; or of taking the rank in society accorded 
in Europe to nil members and graduates of the universities. 

The only means of accomplishing this great object is by the establishment of a central 
university, armed with the power of granting degrees in arts, science, law, medicine and 
civil engineering, incorporated by a Special Act of the Legislative Council of India, and 
endowed with the privileges enjoyed by all chartered univci situs in Groat Britain and 
Ireland. 

After carefully studying the laws and constitution of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with those of the recently established University of London, the latter alone appears 
adapted to the wants of the native community. 

This university was incorporated by Royal Charter, dated the .1th of December, in the first 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria, under writ of Privy Seal, constituting the persons named, 
a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, one body politic and corporate, by the name of 
the “ University of London In this charter are defined the mode of appointing and 
electing the officers above-mentioned, their constituting the Senate of the university, with 
the power of granting degrees in arts, science, medicine, <fcc. 

Upon a similar plan, and for the same objects, it is proposed that the University of Cal- 
cutta shall consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, a* follows : — 

Chancellor and Visitor 
The Governor-general of India. 

Vice-Chancellor : 

The President of the Council of Education. 


Fellows : 

Law Faculty . 

The Judges of the Supreme Court. The Registrar of the Sudder Dewanny 
The Judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adavvlut. 

Adawlut. : The Remembrancer of Legal Affair?. 

The Advocate-general. 

Family of Science and Civil Engineering . 

The Chief Engineer. The Secretary to the Military Board. 

The Superintendent of Government The Civil Architect. 

Machinery. 


Faculty of Medicine and Surgery . 


The Physician-general. 

The Inspector-general Qf Her Ma- 
jesty’s Hospitals. 


The Surgeon to the General Hospital. 
The Secretary to the Medical Board. 
The Apothecary-general. 


Faculty of Art and for general Control and Superintendence. 


The Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Department. 

The Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. 


The Council of Education. 

The Secretary to the College of Fort 
William. 


The 


* During the absence of the Governor-general, the functions of Chancellor and Visitor to devolve on the 
Deputy Governor of Bengal. 
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The above to form the body politic and corporate, to be styled the “ University of Cal- 
cutta/ 9 to constitute the Senate for its government, to be armed with the legal powers 
accorded to all such bodies by Royal Charter in Great Britain, and to frame bye-laws and 
regulations for the granting of degrees* and diplomas. 

The powers and authority of the Chancellor and Visitor to be such as pertain to those 
offices in Europe. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Fellows to have the entire management of and superintendence 
over the affairs, concerns and property of the university, for framing bye-laws and regu- 
lations for degrees, granting the same, convening meetings, and 44 in general touching all 
other matters whatsoever regarding the said university.’* 

Six members to form a meeting for the decision of all questions relating to the university. 
All such questions to he decided by the majority of members present, the Chairman 
having a vote ; and in case of an equality, a second or casting vote. In the Absence of the 
Vice-Chancellor, a Chairman to be chosen by the members present. 

An examination of candidates for degrees in all departments to be held at least once a 
year, and conducted either by Examiners appointed from among the Senate, or by any 
others specially nominated by that body. 

The benefits of these examination- to be extended to all institutions, whether Govern- 
ment or private, approved of by the Senate, provided the candidates from such institutions 
conform to such regulations as may be enacted respecting the course, extent and duration 
of study, with the certificates that will be required, authority being granted for the issue of 
the same. 

A regulated scale of fees, to be determined hereafter, for degrees and diplomas, to form a 
Fee Fund for the payment of tlu*. expenses of the university, of which an account is to be 
furnished annually to the Financial J)i pertinent of the Government of India. 

The names of all c andidates receiving degrees and diplomas to be published annually in 
the Government Gazette, as well as in the Reports of the Education Department. 


Appendix O. 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED REGULATIONS. 

. Matriculation Examination. 

All pupils intending to be candidates for degrees or diplomas in arts and science, law, 
civil engineering, or medicine and surgery, shall pass a matriculation examination, of which 
the standard shall he the present Junior Scholarship standard of the Council of Education ; 
except in the case of pupils from the Martinicre, Parental Academy, and similar institutions, 
for whom translations from and into Latin and Greek, if the candidates prefer them, shall be 
substituted for vernacular translations. 

No candidate shall be allowed to matriculate until he has completed his 15 th year. 

Every candidate shall pay a matriculation fee of five rupees prior to the examination, 
which shall be returned to him if he should be rejected. 

Arts and Science 

Shall consist of a Bachelor’s and Master’s degree, with a special examination for honours 
of those who may have parsed. 

Course of study, subjects of examination, fees, and other details, to be arranged hereafter 
by the Senate, should the university be established and incorporated. 

Law 

Likewise to consist of two grades, with an examination for honours ; and graduates to be 
legally entitled to practise at the Bar of the Supreme or Sudder Courts ; to act as Attorneys 
and Vakeels ; to be considered qualified for the appointment of Moonsiff, Sudder Amcen, 
&c. ; and to form a distinct legal profession for the Indian Empire. 

Detailed regulations to be determined by the Judges and other legal members of the 
Senate. 

Civil Engineering. 

One Examination and Degree . 

The course of study, qualifications, nature and extent of examination, &c. to be decided 
by the engineer members of the Senate, so as to raise up ultimately an indigenous class of 
engineers m the Government service, as well as native architects, builders and surveyors, &c. 

"k 

Mkdicikk and Surgbky. 

. " Two examinations, one for the degree of graduate in medicine, the other for a diploma 
in surgery, together with a special examination for honours. Details to be arranged by the 

medical 

* As degrees arc unknown here, it will he expedient to describe them in the Act, together with the prin~ 
leges attached to them. 

- (20»A»r.) 412 
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medical members of the Senate, in communication with the Council of the Medical 
College. 

The above is a rough outline of a plan, the carrying out of which w ould form one of the 
most, important eras in the history of education in India. It would open the paths of hopour 
and distinction alike to every class and every institution ; would encourage a high standard 
of qualification throughout the Presidency, by bestowing justly-earned rewards upon those 
who had spent years in the acquisition of knowledge, an<j rendering their literary honours a 
source of emolument as well as of social distinction. It would remove most of the objections 
urged against the existing system of examination of candidates for public employment, with- 
out lowering the standard of information required ; and would in a very few years produce a 
body of native public servants, superior in character, attainments and efficiency to any of 
their predecessors. 

It would encourage the cultivation of the arts and sciences, and call into existence a class 
of native architects, engineers, surveyors and educated landholders, whose influence would 
rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more refined and intellectual pleasures and pur- 
suits of the West, to the gradual extinction of the enervating and degrading superstitions of 
the East. Increased facilities of intercourse, by menus of railroads, with the interior of the 
country, the North-West Provinces, and with Europe, would cause these influences to radiate 
from the centre of civilization, with a velocity and effect heretofore unknown in India, and, 
in fact, would be attended with all the advantages that have been recorded in history to have 
followed a judicious, enlightened, extended and sound system of education, encouraged by 
suitable rewards and distinctions. 

The adoption of the plan would only he attended with a very trifling expense to Govern- 
ment in the commencement; for in the course of a few years the proceeds of the Fee Fund 
would be more than sufficient to defray every expense attendant upon the university. 

It would raise the character and importance of the whole Education Department in public 
estimation, and ultimately place the educated natives of this great empire upon a level with 
those of the western woild. 

That the time for such a measure lias arrived is fully proved by the standard of excellence 
attained in the senior scholarship examinations of the Council of Education,* and the cre- 
ditable skill and proficiency exhibited by the graduates of the Medical College, whose exa- 
minations, in extent and difficulty, are much greater than those of any of tlie Colleges of 
Surgeons in Great Britain, and, in a purely professional point of view, licarly on a par with 
those required from the medical graduates of most British Universities. 

1 7 ri:d. J. Mouat, M.D. 

Council of Education, Secretary. 

25 October 1845. 
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(Referred to in the Evidence of the Rev. J. Tucker, Quest. 8232, p. 335.) 


The MEMORIAL of the Church Missionary Society, for Africa and 
tlie East, presented to the Right Honourable the Earl of Aberdeen, First 
Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. &e., in reference to the Renewal of Powers to 
the Honourable East India Company. 


THE MEMORIAL, &c. kc. 

In the course of the months of March, April and May 1852, several meetings were held 
of a Joint Conference of Members of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the Church Missionary 
Society, to take such measures as might seem to them advisable, with a view to promote the 
efficiency and well-being of the Church, and tlie interests of religion, in India, on occasion 
of the renewal of powers to the Honourable East India Company. 

At these meetings the following Resolutions were adopted : — 

That it is advisable — 

1. To press for an increase of the episcopate in India. 

2. To represent the necessity of an increased number of Chaplains and Assistant Chap- 

lains ; and to ask for grants-in-aid towards the support of clergymen iu the smaller 
English stations, where there is no chaplain or assistant chaplain. 

3. To 

* Fully equal in ex tint to flic Bachelor's examination of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; and much 
more so tlmu that of the Bachd icr-cs- Lett res of the Sorboimc iu Pari». 
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3. To recommend the appointment of native sub-assistant chaplains, as already recom- 

mended by the Bisnop of Calcutta, to minister to native Christians connected 
with the Honourable Company's service. 

4. To point out the importance of increased means, and an improved system of education 
• in India, and to call attention to the especial claims of the poorer classes of Euro- 
peans and East Indians connected with the public service. 


Appendix 1* 


In reference more especially to the subject of education, the following Resolutions were 
adopted : — 

1. That the object for which a yearly sum for educational purposes is set apart by the 

East India Government, is to promote good general education, to be ascertained 
on the report of their Inspectors, among all classes of the inhabitants of India. 

2. That every school in which such general instruction as shall reach the" standard pre- 

scribed by the competent authorities be conveyed, is entitled to share in the benefit 
of the Government Grant. 

3. That any regulation or usage which prevents the admission of the Holy Scriptures 

into schools and colleges supported by Government, should be discontinued. 

4. That the Conference desires to submit for consideration the importance of using 

• every effort to ameliorate the condition of society in India, and especially of dis- 
countenancing such inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily still too 
prevalent; in that country. 

It having appeared advisable to the united committees that, while securing by the Con- 
ference substantial agreement as to the course to be pursued, the several Societies should 
urge their views upon the Government separately and independently, the Church Missionary 
Society, confining itself chiefly to points of a purely missionary character, adopted the lbf- 
lowing Memorial, which was presented to the Earl of Aberdeen on the 22d of J une, and sub- 
sequently, at his Lordship’s suggestion, to the President of the India Hoard by their President, 
the Earl of Chichester, and a deputation of the Society. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of Aberdeen, First Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. See. 

The Memorial of the Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East. 

That the Church Missionary Society was founded in the year 1799, under the title of 
tf The Society for Missions to Africa and the East;” and that oil the opening for Christian 
Missionaries, granted by the wisdom of the Legislature on the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company in the year 1813, this Society immediately extended its operations to 
that country. 

That the Society, in the course of the period which lias since elapsed, has founded the 
under-mentioned Missions in India, namely : — 


In Bengal and North-Western 
Calcntta. 

Biirdwan. 

Krishnaghur. 

Bhagulpur. 


Provinces : — Stations at- 
Benares. 

Chunar. 

Jaunpur. 

Gormckpur. 


Agra. 

Mirut. 

Himalaya, at Kotghur. 
Punjab, at Amritsir. 


In the Madras Presidency, at — 

Madras. Travancore, comprising 6 Stations. 

Tinnevelly, comprising 1 1 Stations. Masulipntum. 


In the Bombay Presidency, at — 

Bombay. Junir and Astagaum. Sinde, at Knrachi. 

Nassuck. Malligaum. 


According to the latest Returns received in this country — 

There are now in connexion with the Society in India, 88 Ordained Missionaries, of 
whom 73 are Europeans, 2 Indo-Britons, and 13 Natives; these are assisted by 
101 Catechists, !) of whom are Europeans, 2 Indo-Britons and 93 Natives, and 197 
Native Scripture Readers. 

There are 30,502 Native Christian Converts in connexion with these Missions, of whom 
5,815 are communicants ; besides upwards of 10,000 unbaptized persons under Chris- 
tian instruction. 

There are 20,141 Scholars in 022 Schools— -17 English, 60 boarding, and 546 day and 
vernacular; in which 700 schoolmasters and mistresses, 14 Europeans, 10 Indo- 
Britons and 670 Natives, are engaged in the instruction of 15,741 males and 4,320 
females. 

• *■ 

The expense of maintaining these different establishments hns summit 'd lor sonic years 
past, on an average, to 45,900 /., the whole of which has been raised bv voluntary contribu- 
tions from the members of the Church of England in this country, and from Protestant 
Christians of various denominations in India; the proportion being four-fifths in Europe, 

and one-fifth in India. .... 

It is with great thankfulness to the Divine Author and Finisher of their common faith, in 
obedience to 'whose command these missions for communicating the knowledge of His salva- 
tion to the natives of India were undertaken, and have hem sustained, that your Memorialists 
(20. Al*l\) 4 10 are 
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ifpttdix P. are able to challenge the fullest inquiry into the conduct of their missionary establishments, 
as regards the public peace, the cause of order, and the national interests. In the long con- 
test maintained in this country and abroad, as to the danger of permitting the free exercise 
of the labours of Christian missionaries in India, it was contended by their opponents that 
such labours must be perilous to the public: tranquillity ; but forty years’ expedience to#the 
contrary, if it has not entirely silenced the unfounded suspicion, may be reasonably appealed 
to in vindication of the past history of this Society, and other Protestant Christian missionary 
efforts ip India ; and affords ample justification of the applications which your Memorialists 
now prefer. 

First i for the removal of certain obnoxious measures which arc repugnant to the Christian 
character of the nation — which obstruct the progress of Christianity in India — and arc at 
variance with the clearly-expressed intention of all the recent legislation in this country, and 
the orders of the Court of Directors founded thereupon. 

Secondly, in behalf of the reasonable claims of the Christian natives to participate in the 
funds appropriated by Government towards the education of the people of the country ; from 
the benefit of which the Christian natives are at present practically excluded. 

And, Thirdly , for the complete and practical recognition, in the patronage of th* Indian 
Governments, of the great principle enunciated in the: present Charter (Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, 
c. 82, s. 87), namely, “ That no Native of the said Territories, nor any natural-horn subject 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of brth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from bolding any place, office or employment under the said Company.” 

Your Memorialists gratefully preface their statements upon the above-mentioned points, 
by an acknowledgment of the perfect liberty of acti<m which has been afforded in all parts of 
India to the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, and the protection and kindness 
shown to them personally hv the local authorities in the different districts wlvre the missions 
arc situated. Your Memorialists further adopt, the language of an able publication from the 
Calcutta press, in which high praise is conceded — and not higher than is dm* — to the Ho- 
nourable Court of Directors of the Hast India Company, “ for the steady perseverance with 
which they have carried out the avowed wishes of the English Parliament and people; for 
the thorough change which they have admitted into their own views ; and for the energy 
with which they urged on their own officers, when the latter were inclined to adopt, only 
incomplete measures.” — (“ Calcutta Review, ” May 1852, A i tide, u 'Government Connexion 
with Idolatry in India.’’) Your Memorialists likewise readily subscribe to the libera) judg- 
ment pronounced by the same publication, in reviewing the Parliamnefary u Returns” of 
the progress of the. measures lelerrcd to, that u in the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, the 
Government service contains si considerable number of very able men, acquainted with the 
condition of those over whom they rule, anxious to conciliate them in mallei s where thoy 
fed most deeply, and to carry out the measures of their superiors, with prudence, justice 
and decision. 

I. Under the first of the points above mentioned, your memorialists refer primarily to the 
continued existence in the Statutes of two of the Presidencies of India, Bengal and Madras, 
of a Regulation enacting that — 

“ Whereas considerable endowments have been granted in land, bv the pn ceding 
Governments of this country, upd by individuals, for the support of Mosques, Hindu 
Temples and Colleges, and for other pious and beneficial purposes : and whereas there are 
grouids to suppose that the produce of such lands is in many instances appropriated contrary 
to the intentions of the donors, &c. ; and whereas it is an important duty of every Govern- 
ment to provide that all such endowments be applied according to the real intent and will 
of the grantor, &c. &c. f the general superintendence of all lauds granted for the support of 
Mosques, Hindu Temples, Colleges, and for other pious and beneficial purposes, &c., is* 
hereby vested in the Board of Revenue and Hoard of Commissioners, &c. It shall be the 
duty of the Board of Revenue and Board of Commissioners to take care that all endow- 
ments made for the maintenance of establishments of the above description be duly appro- 
priated to the purposes for which they were destined by the Government or individual, by 
• whom such endowments were granted.” — Madras Regulation VII. of 1817, corresponding 
with the Bengal Regulation XIX. of 1810. 

In Bombay no such Regulation exists. The natural course of proceeding there, in case 
of alleged malversation, was therefore plain. The parties appealed to the ordinary courts 
for redress. In Bengal and the North-West Provinces, the Regulation rarely came into 
operation, and had long fallen into disuse. But af Madras it was largely applied, until 
nearly all the idolatrous* institutions of the country had come under the immediate charge 
and superintendence of the public servants of the East India Company, and so continued 
to be, until their severance from all such connexion was ordered, by the celebrated de- 
spatch of the Court of Directors, dstted 20th February 1833, which directed €k that in all 
matters relating to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their religious practices, 
their ceremonial observances, our native subjects be left entirely to themselves.” 

The Court of Directors, us we have already acknowledged, have in all material pro- 
ceedings, for some yGars past, enforced the observance of that grand fundament il rule of 
policy; but the above quoted regulation, though in contradiction of that rule, remains 
unrepealed. Its repeal has been repeatedly urged by authorities of the highest name in 
India* hy the Suddcr Board of Revenue in Bengal, by the Governor-general in Council 
and by the Government of Madras, which years ago submitted for the approval of the 
Suj^eme, Government the draft of a Regulation for that purpose; but it still remains 
book, liable to be mischievously used, disturbing the course of justice in the 

case 
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case of alleged abuses by the managers of native institutions, and containing a recorded 
connexion between a Christian Government and idolatrous and immoral institutions. Your 
memorialists therefore pray that orders may be given for the annulment of that .Regulation, 
and for the early completion of any measures, winch may yet be needed, for removing all 
pagoda lands and their property from the interference of the Company’s Collectors of 
Revenue ; and that reports of the execution of such orders bo speedily laid before Par- 
liament. 

There is another document, as we are informed, still suffered to remain on the records of 
the Indian Government, strangely at variance, with the otherwise commendable tenor of 
the instructions of the Court of Directors of late years on subjects of this nature. It is 
a despatch to the several Governments oGIndia, forbidding their public servants to take 
any part in Christian missiouaiv proceedings. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that, no 
attempt is known to have been made to carry this prohibition into effect; a. off that persons 
in the highest stations of the public service, who have long* been equally eminent for their 
support of Christian efforts to benefit the native, population, and for their distinguished 
official services, must disregard directions which encroach on the liberty of personal action 
in matters of a purely private and conscientious nature. But there arc scrupulous persons 
who, knowing the existence of such orders, feel themselves painfully constrained m the 
mutter; while the Native Christians (as will be shown by u document lobe subsequently 
referred to), conscious that the Hindu official servants of Government arc. never interfered 
with in promoting their superstitions, justly remark on the unequal measure meted out to 
the Christian servants of the Company, vvrio may led it their duly to assist efforts for 
extending the blessings of a pure faith. It is submitted, that it. is not enough for such 
instructions to ihll into desuotede ; they ought to be cancelled. 

Your memorialists invite your Lordship’s attention to the statements which the members 
of other ('Imsliuii Societies have presented t.o Parliament, relative! t.o the payment of money 
allowances to Hindu pagodas. They kuow that great efforts have been made, under the 
orders of the Couit of Directors, for commuting claims of this nutme ; and that, where 
they arc inseparably bound up with the possession of Circa r land, considerable, difficulty 
may be experienced in completely relieving the public accounts from these charges. But 
they implore your Lordship that measures may be taken for enforcing tin? c omplete execu- 
tion of the orders which have been transmitted from home, prohibiting all connexion with, 
and support of, pajgodas. 

It is under this head, indeed, that the most, obnoxious of this class of payment is still 
permitted to continue. Your memorialists need hardly mime the annual money allowances 
paid by Government to the temple of Juggernaut. At the close of years of controversy 
on the subject of this charge; after item by item of the original allowance had been reduced 
an indefensible ; after advantages, far exceeding the last remnant of allowance, had been 
conceded to this temple, — the Court of .Directors adopted, on the 5th of February 1850, 
a despatch of the India Board, suggesting that t lie time had arrived when the remaining 
comparatively trivial allowance might be discontinued. The Governor-general concurred 
in this opinion, and a Regulation was framed for the purpose of abolishing it. The terms 
of that. Regulation, however, have been the subject of correspond cnee between the Home 
and Indian authorities ever since. Old pleas in behalf of the monster-idol have again been 
suffered t.»> creep in, and the allowance still exists — the opprobrium of the Government — 
the occasion of the incessant taunts from the opponents of Christianity on the spot, as to 
the patronage still afforded by Government to that impure worship, and filling the hearts 
of Christian men in all countries with grief and shame. Your memorialists earnestly 
entreat that no further delay be allowed in the execution of orders which ought to have 
been long since carried into effect for expunging this hated charge from the public accounts 
of India. 

Great, progress has happily been made, since the days when the Marquess Wellesley 
prohibited the exposure of infants to be drowned, or devoured by alligators, in the (so 
called) sacred rivers of India, and in abolishing various practices in the religious ceremonies 
of the natives, which are alike revolting to humanity and decency. But similar practices 
still prevail, less glaring it may be, but most debasing to the native mind, and which call 
for the interference of a humane and enlightened Government. The abolition of such 
practices cannot fail, it is believed, to be acceptable US the growing intelligence of the 
educated natives ; and if accompanied, as other measures of the same nature have been, 
by a frank exposition of the motives of Government, the reform may be effected, as in the 
preceding instances, without danger in liny maimer to the public interests. 

II. The second point to which your memorialists solicit your Lordship’s attention is, the 
reasonable claim of Christian Natives to participate in the funds appropriated by Govern* 
ment towards the education of the people of India. 

It has been already stated that the Christian Natives are practically excluded from the 
benefits of any share in these funds. The whole amount of tiie monies granted lor educa- 
tional purposes 1ms hitherto been exclusively applied to the Government schools and 
colleges. These institutions profess to be open to all classes. The colleges arc designed 
for the cultivation of European, Hindu and Muhommedan literature, and European science; 
the vernacular schools arc for an inferior scale of learning. But tlKe Christian Scriptures 
and all Christian teaching are excluded from all these seminaries. According to the 
ments of a document, which will be referred to in the sequel, Natives becoming Christians 
have been excluded from one in high repute in Calcutta. r 
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The schools of the various Christian missions are equally open to and attended by all 
classes, although the instruction, besides coinmou learning, professedly includes direct 
Christian teaching. From tables that have been compiled from authentic documents, the 
relative number of schools and scholars in the Government lists, and in those of the different 
Christian missions in India, stand as follows : — 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


! 

SCHOOLS. 

t 

TEACHERS. 

PUPILS. 

year’s cost. 

i 

i 



Ha. 

Bengal - - - - - 1 

141 

387 

10,150 

387,110 

NorUi-Westeru Provinces 

15 

160 

1,582 

133,521 

Madras 

1 

13 

180 

43,658 

Bombay 

247 

295 

13,450 

150,408 

Total - - - | 

404 

655 

25,362 

714,697 


CHRISTIAN MISSION SCHOOLS. 


Bovs’ School. 




VERNACULAR 

BOARDING 

ENGLISH 



DAY SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS. 



; School*. 

Boy*. 

School*. 

boy*. 

School*. | 

Boy*. 

Bengal - 


127 

6,360 

21 

761 

22 ; 

604 

North-Western Provinces 

- 

55 

3,078 

10 

209 

16 1 

1,207 

Madras - 

• 

852 

61,366 

32 

754 

44 j 

4,156 

Bombay - 

- 

65 

3,846 

4 

64 

9 ! 

984 

Total - - 


1,099 

74,659 

67 

1,788 | 

91 j 

6,951 


Girls’ Schools. 



SCHOOLS. 

SCHOLARS. 

Bengal - - 

North-Western Provinces 

54 

1,526 

19 

421 

Madras ----- 

263 

8,030 

Bombay - 

75 

2,802 ' 

Total - - - 

411 

12,779 


Grand Total. 


Christian Missions - - Schools, 1,668 - - Scholars, 96,177 

Government ... ditto 404 - - ditto 26,362 


2,073 


121,539 


It will hence be apparent, that notwithstanding the monopoly of the public funds, the 
prestige of Government patronage, and the professedly liberal principles of the Government 
seminaries of learning, the schools of the Christian missious, established for avowedly 
Christian objects, maintained by private support, and carried ou by small-paid but devoted 
men, afford education to nearly four times the number of scholars which are found in the 
Government schools and colleges. 

In making these remarks, there is no intention to disparage the Government colleges and 
schools as seminaries of secular learning. The colleges and higher schools it is well known 
afford the means of a very superior secular cducatidh, and many of the pupils have been dis- 
tinguished for high intellectual culture and scientific attainments. 

The subject will he found discussed at greater length than would be fitting in this memo- 
rial in a document appended to it, which draws attention to the practical tendency of the 
svstem of Government education as now conducted. 

* The corrective teaching, which Christianity only can supply, being excluded from the 
Gov -rnment seminaries, the document referred to proves, upon the testimony of persons who 
from their connexion with the system are most competent judges, that the moral results 
have been most unsatisfactory, although some favourable exceptions may be produced to the 
contrary. 

To remedy this state of things, your memorialists submit that the obvious remedy would 
he either to introduce Christian teaching into the public seminaries, or, if this be deemed 
inexpedient, to assist by pecuniary support those schools which supply the deficiency in the 
Government system. 

In 
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In accordance with the latter suggestion, the document'in the Appendix proposes, that as Appendix 1*. 

the object for which a yearly sum for educational purposes is set apart by the East India - 

Company is to promote good general education among all classes of the inhabitants of India 
—every school in which such general instruction, as shall reach the prescribed standard is 
afforded, shall share in the benefit of the Government grants. The paper referred to thus 
characterizes this proposal : — 

“ This scheme comprehends all classes, aiid recognises the claims of all to a share of the 
Government countenance and assistance. It respects, at the same time, the religious senti- 
ments and feelings of all classes, and offends none. It is the system, apparently, best 
adapted to meet the actual state of things in Ipdia, and will serve, if adopted, to discharge 
the obligations which rest upon the Government to contribute to the education of all classes 
of their subjects ; and *at the same time leaves all to choose the schools most conformable 
to their respective creeds and feelings.” * r 

Your memorialists have observed with gratification, that a proposal has recently been 
made by the Council of Education at Madras, to introduce a scheme of this nature into the 
administration of the Government educational grants at that Presidency; and your memo- 
rialists earnestly hope that the measure will have the sanction of the Home authorities, and 
be extended to the other Presidencies. 

Your memorialists have no doubt, that under the encouragement of such grants-in-aid, an 
improved system of training, of school books and teaching, will speedily be found in opera- 
tion in the schools of this and other Christian institutions, and that thus a principle of vigour 
and extension will be imparted to them which can scarcely be expected from unaided private 
means, and from the laborious Christian missionary, amidst an overwhelming population, the 
disadvantages of climate, and the pressure of his many other duties. 

Your memorialists cannot conclude this part of their address without earnestly pressing 
upon the consideration of your Lordship’s Government, that any regulation or usage which 

J 'revents the admission of the Holy Scriptures into schools and colleges supported by the 
adian Government, should be discontinued. 

Your memorialists also desire respectfully to draw your Lordship’s attention to the import- 
ance of eucouraging, by all reasonable countenance and assistance, every well-directed effort 
to improve the education and habits of the country-born population of India. It is needless 
to speak of the vast numbers of this class, of whom many have exhibited qualities which 
prove, Unit under favourable influences of early training, very valuable characters might be 
formed. They have*hitherto, as a class, enjoyed no countenance from Government; and the, 
best effort that lias yet been made for afiordiug them, at one of the Presidencies, a superior 
education, has unhappily failed to obtain the support which its founders have repeatedly 
sought from the Government, both abroad and at home. Your memorialists allude to a 
proposed Protestant College at Madras, intended especially for the benefit of the country- 
born population, but tube open to all classes. A fund of upwards of 100,000 rupees, raised 
among themselves and by individuals who felt a generous interest in their condition, has 
remained for years unemployed, whilst the managers have been endeavouring to obtain some 
moderate assistance from Government to enable them to complete their project. They 
earnestly besought the help they needed, and offered to adopt any regulations which the 
Government should prescribe, consistently with the main object* of preserving for their 
children a Protestant system of instruction ; but hitherto they have sought in vain. A copy 
of the last memorial of these parties to the Home authorities will be found in the document 
already referred to, as appended to this address ; and your memorialists beg your Lordship’s 
favourable consideration of that very ablc'ijaper, and its most reasonable prayer. 

Your memorialists are aware that pecuniary objections have been continually urged in 
answer to applications of this nature, but they are persuaded that an enlightened Govern- 
ment will aamit that nothiug costs the State so much as a neglected and untaught popula- 
tion ; and that no disbursement of public money ensures so certain and ample u return to the 
State as a well-bestowed aid to rescue any hitherto depressed class from a state of ignorance, 
and its inevitable accompaniments of comparative uselessness, idleness and crime. 

III. The third and last point proposed in this address is, the complete and practical * 
recognition in the patronage of Government in India, of the great principle enunciated by the 
Charter Act of 1833, namely, that no native of India shall be ineligible to office on account 
of his religion. * 

Upon this point, your memorialists request attention* to two documents recently received 
from India, and possessing, as they venture to think, particular claims on the attention to 
Government. The first, already referred to, is a letter written by the Rev. Krishna Mohun A|>pcu«iix (ft.) 
Banerjea, originally a Brahmin ofthe highest caste in Bengal, a long-established convert to 
Christianity, and now, for some years, an ordained minister ofthe Church of England, and a 
professor in Bishop’s College, Calcutta. It is addressed to a Member of Parliament, and 
was written in the freedom of private correspondence. Its importance has induced the 
Writer’s correspondent to permit the use now made of it, in order to explain, from an unques- 
tionable source, how the conversion of a Native to Christianity still subjects him to disadvan- 
• ta<*es, which an enlightened ami liberal Government, anxious to maintain “ a really even 
balance ” among its subjects of every creed dr denomination, should be solicitous to pre- 
vent or to remedy ; and your Lordsliip's attention is asked to the letter With that view. 

The other document is a translation of- a petition written in the Tamul language, and ad- Appendix (C.) 
dressed to the British Parliament by nearly five hundred Christian Natives, connected with the 
mfc&dh of the Church Missionary Society, in the province of Tinnovelly, on the coast of 
Coromandel. All the signatures to this petition are those of householders. Its form, and 
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the language in which it is written, preclude its presentation to Parliament* But your Lord- 
ship’s perusal of it is requested, under a confident persuasion of the truth of the statements 
it contains, and that many of the evils it describes are capable of remedy. ,And your 
memorialists doubt not that it must be. the desire, of Government to hare the exjsteit^e, of 
such evils brought to its notice, in order that they may be remedied. 

Before dismissing this last, head of their address, your, memorialists take the libertyef 
submitting to yonr Lordship’s consideration, that the time has arrived when the Christian 
Natiyes , 0 ? India— a body now rapidly increasing in nomtjers and importance — have a just 
claim to consideration in all legislative measures affecting the social and political interests bf 
the inhabitants of that laml, .. ■ 

In conclusion, your memorialists, as members of a great religious society, which comprises 
a very large and earnest portion of tbe ministers and members of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, implore for your Lordship and the members of Her Majesty’s Government the aid 
of Divine wisdom to guide your deliberations on the subjects which are embraced in this 
address, and in legislating jfor the future administration of the affairs of an empiie, compris- 
ing. one of the largest divisions of the earth, and involving the present and everlasting well- 
being of more than a hundred millions of people. . 

Your memorialists maybe pardoned for reminding your. Lordship and your Colleagues, 
that the charge of that empire has not beed entrusted to this nation by the Power that 
ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and giveth them to whomsoever he will, toy any mere tern- 

E oral purposes, but for tbe benefit of the people of India, by the advancement of' his own 
ingdorn, which is identified in every nation with the blessings of righteousness and peace. 
That your Lordship and Her Majesty’s Government may be disposed and enabled to 
remove all remedial obstacles to the advancement of Christianity in India, and to promote, 
by your sanction of a just and liberal expenditure, all objects which may legitimately sub- 
serve the highest interests of the natives of that country, and thereby secure, under the 
Divine favour, the welfare and stability of the largest and most important dependency of 
Great Britain, is the devout prayer of your memorialists. • 


Church Missionary Bouse, 
May 27, 1853. 


By order of the Committee, 

Chick ester, President. 

Henry Venn,. ] Secretaries, Church 
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The question of general. education, which occupies so much of public attention in Eng- 
land, has become of scarcely inferior interest in India. 

Two different systems are there in operation, based on essentially different principles. 

First. That of Government, comprising colleges for the cultivation, respectively, of Euro- 
pean, Hindu and Mahommedan literature, and European science, and English and vernacular 
schools, professedly for all classes t>f the people, without respect . to the religion of any, but 
specifically proscribing in all the Christian Scriptures, and practically excluding the Chris- 
tian population from the benefits of the Government schools and colleges* 

Second. The schools of the various Christian missions, which arc, equally with those of 
Government, open to all classes of the people, but in all of which the Holy Scriptures ore 
taught. These schools are frequented alike by Hindus and Christians, and contain a much 
greater number of scholars than the Government schools. * 

The whole number of Government colleges and schools in all Hie Presidencies, by the 
latest official reports, are stated at - - 237 

And the scholars of all classes, at - v. - - - 22,207 

The Mission schools, according to returns published in the Calcutta Review in the month 
of October last, amount to - 1,001 

And the scholars to - - - - - - - 119,850 

In this number are included 445 girlsf’ schools, containing 13,060 scholars. 

Further particulars are given In a note appended to this Paper. 

From the numbers thus reported of the Government, and Mission schools, it is apparent 
that, while the Government scheme is professedly liberal in its basis, it is practically exclm 
sive; ' end that the Mission schools, which are avowedly Christian in principle, arc practically 
liberal and popular. 

The large funds applied by Government to profflote education, being given only to’their 
own establishments, and all the advantages of those establishments being confined to 
Hindus and Mussulmans, the Christian Natives of India, now a large aq4 increasing; but 
stiff tbe poorest class of the inhabitants, are deprived of all *harein these Binds ; antPtiieie 
education, which ought to be a subject ' of solicitude to a Christian Government, is/eith «r 
neglected or thrown upon institutions maintained eotirelyby privatte benevolance, 

• : ; • ' -.'""Vfliia 
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. Thia state of things caniiol be excused by the observation that the Government schools * „ 

bptng open to all classes, Christians may avail themselves of those schools in common 
with other classes ; tor conscientious Christian parents of any country cannot send their 
cbiMreu to schools, from which the Christian Scriptures are autlioritatively proscribed, whose 
teachers are heathens, and where the admixture with heathens or Mussulmans is unre- 
stricted, and without a corrective of any kind. 

The Government schools in India are really heathen schools or Mussulman schools. The 
teaching is such as heathens or Mussulmans may learn without prejudice. European science 
and philosophy ate taught in the colleges; but the institutions are professedly for the hea- 
Hien and Mahommedan population. They did uot contemplate & Christian population, and 
are not adapted for them. . 

As it cannot be doubted that the claim of the Christian population to a share in the 
Government grants for education will be admitted, the question for consideration is, will the 
Government deem it expedient to adapt their institutions so as to make them suitable for 
Christiaus, by freely admitting the useof the Christian Scriptures as a part of the established 
instruction, or, retaining the principle of their schools and colleges, afford aid to other insti- 
tutions, and leave to those schools the education of the Christian Natives. 

As regards the first suggestion, it may bet. remarked, that the fact of the numbers of 
Hindu youths, who voluntarily enter the mission schools, proves, beyond dispute, that a 
system of instruction in which the Christian Scriptures constitute a principal feature, is not 
of itself obnoxious to the Hindu youths ; and it may be reasonably inferred, that the free ad- 
mission of the Christian Scriptures into the Government schools and colleges, without the 
use of them being enforced, would not render those institutions less acceptable to the Natives 
in general. It is certain that in’ some schools established or. supported of late years by 
Native Princes in India, the Christian Scriptures have formed a part of the system of in- 
struction for Christians in those schools. • 

Instances can also be produced of Hindus who, having been educated in the mission 
schools, have become schoolmasters, opened schools in various parts, and now use Christian 
books for the instruction of their scholars ; and of others who are employed ‘as tutors, in 
Hindu families of the higher classes, making use of the same books for their pupils, 'and 
purchasing them for the avowed purpose from Christian depositories. 

These facts are so well known in parts where conversions to Christianity have been most 
extensive, that a portion of the public press in India, which has hitherto vehemently opposed Note II., page 636. 
the introduction oi the sacred Scriptures into the Government schools and colleges, has 
candidly acknowledged its mistake, and now advocates their introduction. 

It has indeed become apparent, what was long since known to many, that the prejudice 
against the use of the Christian Scriptures in the education of the Natives, is an European 
prejudice, and not of native origin. 

It is very desirable that the effects of the Government system of education on the moral 
and social condition or the people should be ascertained. 

That the public schools and colleges have given a considerable impulse to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and a desire for reading, is unquestionable. That they have tended to the 
improvement of the native character to any appreciable extent may be reasonably doubted. 

For if the moral and social Btate of a people is to be estimated by the popular literature, what 

may not be apprehended of a people, the reading portion of which, if not misrepresented, 

draws its aliment from a literature of the character described in a local publication, from * 

which an article is annexed to this Paper. It is notorious, also, that the worst English books Note III., page 631. 

have found a too ready circulation among this class of readers. 

Unhappily this point is no longer a speculative question. Testimony has been produced 
which places the fact in the most lamentable light, and, at the same time, upou the most 
unquestionable evidence. In the Appendix will be found an extract of a letter from a gen- Note IV., page 63£ 
tleinan of high literary character, who Was long employed in the Government Native Edu- 
cation Establishment at Bombay, and who, though not without doubts of its principle, 
laboured zealously to promote its success, until forced, by mortifying conviction of its ascer- 
tained temienciesjujto abandon and denounce it. His experience corresponds with that of 
others, who apprehend that the educated native youth, of India are becoming sceptics in 
religion, radical in politics, and in morals what their popular reading indicates. That there 
arc many exceptions of a better class jnay be readily admitted, while the preponderance of 
the worse stamp cannot be questioned in the face of the proofs that have been referred to. 

The same injurious effects have attended education in European countries, where educa- 
tion has most widely prevailed, but from which is excluded the pure instruction of that sacred 
volume, which the greatest and best of Oriental scholars thus characterized : “ Tlie testi- 
mony of Sir William Jones to the verity and authority of the Holy Scriptures,” says, liis 
biographer, “ 1 transcribe froui his own manuscript in his Bible. ‘ I have carefully and regu- 
larly perused theseHoly Scriptures, and am of opinion, that the volume, independently of 1 
its dmne origin, contains more sublimity, purer. inoraliiy, mote important history, and finer 
Strains of eloquence, than can be collected from all other books, in whatever language they 
may have been written.’ ” 

• The nations of the Continent of Europe, have had free access?— as India is now acquiring 
access— to the tree of knowledge* but only in a limited degree to the tree of life. The con- 
sequence has been that the people have acquired intellectual power without. moral principle 
to -control it. , Society has grown strong, but <upt wise, and the state of.the world tells the 
confluences. The progress of disorganization may be quickened or retarded by circum- 
8 lances, but that it is certain, unless a remedy adequate to correct the mischief be found, 
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Appendix P. history too clearly attests. What is literature in one generation, as an aeute modern writer 
has remarked, is opinion in the next, and law and fact is that which succeeds.- 

But if it be still, thought unadvisable to attempt a fusion or mixed system of education, 
comprising the Christian element, under professed Government patronage in India, an 
alternative is open. Let Government, instead of maintaining only an exclusive system of 
their own, afford assistance to all schools and colleges in which Bound knowledge is com- 
municated, on the principles upon which the English Government affords aid to all the 
great educational societies of this country. ~ . 

' Every attempt to establish here the mixed system of education by authority having failed. 
Government has adopted the measure of aiding the several classes separately in the propor- 
tion of their respective efforts; in other words, the Government aid is afforded to the 
societies of the Established Church and of the different denominations of nonconformists, 
according to the number of schools and scholars, and the proportion of funds raised by each 
respectively. 

This scheme comprehends all classes, and recognises the claims of all to a share of the 
Government countenance and assistance. It respects at the same time the religious senti- 
ments and feelings of all classes, and offends none. It is the systen) apparently best adapted 
to meet the actual state of things in India, apd will serve, if adopted, to discharge the obli- 
gation which rests upon the Government to contribute to the education of all classes of their 
subjects, and at the same time leaves all to choose the schopls most conformable to their 
respective creeds and feelings. 

The Christian Natives, whose claim to a fair participation in the benefits of public edu- 
cation, or to a share of the funds applicable to that object, is here preferred, consist only of 
Protestant Christians, and are nearly all the fruits of Christian missions during the present 
century. They are distributed as follows : — 


i . 

From the Calcutta Bengal, Orissa and Assam 
Iwiew, for October North-Western Provinces - 
Madras Presidency - 
Bombay - 
Ceylon - 





churches. 

COMMUNICANTS. 

CHRISTIANS. 




71 

3,4ie 

14,401 

- 

- ■ 

- 

21 

008 

1,828 

- 

- 

m 

162 

10,464 

74,512 

- 

• 

- 

12 

22? 

554 

- 

- 

• 

43 

2,645 

11,859 




309 ; 

17,356 • 

; 

103,154 


In the above statement, reference is made to the C hristian Natives properly so called. 
There is another very large and increasing class, namely, the East Indian or Indo-Bi itons, 
for whom a similar claim to a share of Government assistance must be urged. This class 
of persons nt Madras have collected a large but insufficient fund for the establishment of 
a Protestant college for the education of their children on a superior footing. The sum 
raised by them for the purpose is upwards of a lac of rupees, and they have several times 
memorialised the Government, the Corn t of Directors, and the President of the India 
Board, for assistance to enuble them to complete their scheme. A copy of their latest 
Memorial accompanies this Paper. The ability with which they pleau for their object 
should not be overlooked, nor the important considerations which they urge in its favour. 
A very moderate measure of assistance afforded to this class, in the way they have solic ited, 
could not fail to* operate most beneficially in promoting the cause of really valuable edu- 
cation, in a place, and for a people, where it is exceedingly needed, and in confirming the 
principle ofattachment to the English Government of a class, whose numbers and position 
no Indian statesman cun rationally disregard. 


.Since the above Paper was. Written, an article on the same subject has keen received from. 
Dr. Duff, the founder of the Scotch education system in Calcutta, which is added as a 
supplement to the preceding, and will be found to agree substantially in the views which it 
advocates. • ' • 

Brief Memorandum on Government Education in India. 

1. At present the Government devotes the whole of its educational funds to the mainte- 
nance of a comparatively small number of schools and colleges of its own, aud.at a compa- 
ratively large expense. 

2. Prom all of these the Christian Scriptures are excluded, the course of instruction being 
avowedly of an intellectual, and not of a moral or religious character. 

3. The results of this system might be shown to be very far from satisfactory to the 
British Christian, the British Patriot, or the real well-wisher of India’s prosperity, and, as 
connected therewith, the stability and permanence of the British power. 

4. While, at an earlier stage of our history in India, it was one great object to create a 
taste among the natives for our improved literature and science, the British Government 
might feel warranted in maintaining a few costly monopolist institutions of its own. But 
that taste having now been, to so Targe an extent, created at the seats of Presidency and 
other large towns, and throughout many country districts, there is no longer the sam$ teal 
or apparent necessity for upholding such exclusive arid expepsiye seminaries. ,.;7^ V, '• 
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5. The creation of this taste is clearly indicated by the growing demand for our improved Appendix P. 

European education, and by the growing readiness of the natives, in many places, to pay 

for it. The fees of the Hindu pupils in the Government College of Calcutta exceed thirty 
thousand rupees (A?. 30,000). 

4J. The great object of the British Government should be to diffuse as widely as possible 
the blessings of improved education amongst the error and superstition-ridden people of 
India ; and if it is not prepared to introduce the Christian Scriptures into our institutions, it 
were better for it to abandon its monopoly of such institutions altogether, and adopt another 
course mor# suited to the change of circumstances, and to the exigencies of the people. 

7. The subject is admitted to be beset with difficulties on all sides ; but if practicable mea- 

sures of improvement are to be delayed until all difficulties be cleared up to all minds, no 
new or improved measure will ever be adopted at all. ^ 

8. Looking, then, at the subject in all its bearings, I have for several years past entertained 
the persuasion, that the principle on which the British Government at home has been dis- 
tributing its educational funds, is that which furnishes the most satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties connected with the Government educational question in India. 

9. At home, the Government does not expend its educational resources on the maintenance * 

of a few monopolist institutions; it strives to stimulate all parties far and wide, who desire to 
furthepihe cause of improved education, by offering proportional aid to all who show them- 
selves willing to help themselves. On the subject of religion, except in the case of the 
established churches (whose standards ofiaitli are engrossed in the law of the land), it main- 
tains a strict neutrality, leaving that entirely to the felt responsibilities of the different parties 
themselves. Through its own appointed inspectors, it has a sufficient guarantee for the 
soundness and efficiency of the ordinary secular branches of study. 

10. Why not bring such a principle, with any needful adapting modifications, to bear on 
the state of things in India ? Instead of exhausting its educational funds on a few exclusive 
institutions that are very obnoxious to the Christian people of Great Britain, why might it 
not henceforward address all its Indian subjects, without respect of class or race — “ VVe are 
desirous of promoting your mental, moral and social improvement ;■ for this end we wish to 
encourage the acquisition of the improved literature and science of Europe, through the 
medium alike of the English and vernacular tongues- All, therefore, who desire to partici- 
pate in the advantages of such acquisition, we ary, willing to assist in some way proportional 
to their own efforts the books and system of tuition, so far as concerns the secular studies, 
being subject to the approval of our accredited inspectors/’ 

11. The present educational funds of the Government ought certainly to be increased ; 
but even if they were not, such a mode of distributing and applying them as that now sug- 
gested, would vastly enhance their productiveness. Natives, and all who feel interested in 
•native welfare, would, in all direction*?, be stimulated to do u vast deal more than heretofore. 

Without directly trenching on the peculiar religious convictions or prejudices of any parties, 

Hindu, Mussulman, European, or any others, the Government educational funds, instead of 
being exclusively lavished on a few institutions, would have the effect of extending and 
multiplying them tenfold, and of thus more rapidly and widely diffusing "the benefits of an 
enlightened education among the masses of the people. 

12. This Memorandum can only be regarded as a mere fragment, conveying the general 

idea, without entering into any details. t 

Edinburgh, 1st March 1852. Alexander Buff. 

» 

Note I. 


By the Official Reports on Education addressed to the respective Governments for the 
year 1850, the numbers of pupils at the several Presidencies are stated as follows : 


Bengal: 

Lower Provinces - - - - 7,796 

North-West - - - - - * - - 1,706 

O Aft 1 

Madras :* 

<7,4*11 J. 

Madras University - - - - - 

180 

Bombay : 


Elphinstone Institution - - - - 916 

Mpfussil English School - « - ~ 668 

Vernacular ditto - - * - 10,670 

Poona Sanscrit College - 172 

12,426 


■ • •: Total - - - 

21,107+ 

In 

* The ParlhuneOtary Returii under this Presidency states there are So Educational Establishments 

in-exhrfiete» at this Presidency, with the above exception . . • 

+. .The numbers stated here as in the. Government Schools and Colleges are increased in the Memorial 
from lator Reports to 26,362, and in the. Mission Schools are reduced to. 96,177. owing to the exclusion in, 
the M— of the Ceylon Schools, os hot properly belonging to India within the East India Company s 
territories. 

<20. App.) ... 4 k 3 
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In some of the colleges, particularly in Bengal, there are some Christian pupils, but tbe ; 
entire number is very small. From the circumstance that there are no Protestafit missions' 1 
in the places where this chiefly occurs, it may be inferred that those Christian pupils are 
mostly, Romanists, whose distinction from the heathen is frequently little more than nominal. 

In the schools maintained by the different Christian missions, the number of scholars are as 
follows ; — . . » ' 


Boys* Schools,, 



vernacular 
DAY SCHOOLS. 

if* 

boarding 

SCHOOLS. 

- - . ' ----- 

ENGLISH 

SCHOOLS. 


School*. 

« Boys. 

School*. 

1 Boy*. 

School*. 

Boys. 

Bengal, Orissa and Agsam - 

127 

6,369 

. 

21 

761 

22 

6,054 

North-Western Provinces 

55 

3,078 

19 

209 

16 

1,297 

Madras Presidency 

852 

61,366 

32 

f54 

44 

( 4,159 

Bombay Presidency 

6 6 

3,848 

4 

04 

9 

. 984 

Ceylon . 

243 

9,126 

6 

204 I 

37 

1,675 


1,345 

83,787 

73 

1,992 

128 

! 

| 14,076 


Girls’ Schools. 



Bengal, &c. - 
North-Western Provinces 
Madras Presidency 
Bombay Presidency 
Ceylon 


Boys’ Schools’ 
Girls’ ditto 


In all - 




DAY SCHOOLS* 

hoarding schools. 



| Schools. 

Girl*. 

Schools. j 

| Girl*. 

. 


, 29 

690 

28 . 

836 

- 

- 

8 

213 

11 

208 

- 

- 

222 

9,929 

41 

1,191 

- 

- ! 

28 

1,087 

6 

129 

- 

- i 

70 4 

2,630 

5 

172 

m 


““''1 

354 

11,549 

I 91 1 

1 

2,446 


Totals. 

1,540 | Scholars - - - - 90,855 

445 I Ditto - - - - 13,995 


- - 1,991 


113,950 


Note II. 

From the Madras “ Crescent,” a Newspaper which lias for years opposed the 
Introduction of the Christian Scriptures into the Public Schools. 

13 December 1851. 

One of our members of Council is thought by the Natives to be ill-disposed to the diffu- 
sion of European education among them, and so perhaps may be Sir Henry Pqtiinger ; but 
his avowal has gone as far as that of Sir Henry Young, the placing within the reach of the 
people the means of having their children taught the elements of knowledge and of morals. 

He has not indeed encouraged the course of education pursued at the high school, neither 
have tlie Court of Directors ; but those who have discouraged it the most are the Natives 
themselves, all along, by declining to send their children w any respectable number, and 
latterly, by the few who are sent attempting to monopolise the instruction to the castites, 
and the extrusion of those who are without caste. 

llow far our Governor may be* blameworthy for not having yet introduced the provincial 
schools for that course of interior instructibn of which he has declared his approval, it is 
impossible for us to say ; his hands may be tied up by orders from the Court of Directors, 
or he may not be cordially supported ip the matter by his colleagues ; one of whom, as we 
have remarked, is said to be adverse to the education of the masses; and another probably 
declines to interfere unless permission to read the Bible is made one of the. regulations ; to 
his permission we Were opposed when the Minute of JLord *1 weeddale made it apparent that, 
convertism was directly looked for as its contemplated and intended sequence, and while' we 
thought it would have the effect of keeping away the scholars;; but, as the high, school has 
not increased, but declined in number ever since the advent of SfrHenryPotting«r,whomno 
person will suspect of having missionary predilections ; and as Mr. Anderson Vschoois 
where the study of the Bible is compulsory, are unable to meet the eagerness of the natives 
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•fdr the attainment of Western information, we no longer see any sufficient reason to oppose 
a measdfee which would conciliate the conscientious feelings of the' honourable member! last 
alluded to; and induce the many influential persons who have adopted the same opinion as 
himself , to co-operate in? the work, which is certainly calculated to ameliorate the condition 
of the natives ; but who, having shown such titter disregard to the education of the high 
school whence the Bible has been sedulously excluded in compliance with their prejudices, 
have no longer any claim to consideration on the- score of those prejudices, with regard to 
whatever svsitein of instruction the Government may think it prudent to adopt, short of 
enforcing, the study of the Scriptures with a view to their conversion. 

From the Madras “ Atubnjiom,” 15 December 1851. 

If a cause which has been abandoned, and a belief which has been renounced within the 
last few days, by our cotemporary of the “ Crescent/* bad never been taken up and avowed 
by him, a great deal of mischief and misconception might have been avoided. At the end of 
many years of energetic labour, he has given up the hope of dd|eating the efforts of his 
countrymen to truly enlighten the Hindus. 

He has long been in#he condition of a general without an army, a leader without any cre- 
dentials, from the party whom he claimed to represent, but how many, both in India and at 
home, were induced to believe, that it was the “ Hindus” and not the “ Crescent,” that 
held the missionaries in such intense abhorrence ! We proclaimed, more than three years 
since, the real character of the agitation against Bible teaching ; that it had no basis in the 
national opinion, and now a frank admission of its hollowness is made to the world. The 
disgusted Hindu is a myth, bet his place is occupied by a disgusted European, who, sick of 
all creeds, and disliking nil races of mankind, must needs take refuge in the “ Eremite’s cell/* 
and become the Timon of the 19th century'. 

The “ Crescent” may complain with Kossuth, tlmt he has been deserted by those whom 
he trusted, but we are unwilling that he should arrogate to himself the credit of conduct- 
ing “ the only paper” through which the alleviation of their (i.e. the Hindus) trodden down 
condition has found an advocacy in Madras. 

If attempts to promote the material prosperity of the country, and to urge the Government 
to carry out plans of useful reform, have any thing to do with the labour in question, we think 
the honour may be divided at least with a couple of his cotemporaries. 

» 

From the Madras “ Spectator,” 17 December 1851. 

We are glad to see that the “ Crescent,” resting on the preference shown for missionary 
schools, has abandoned his opposition to the use of the Bible as a class book for those who 
are disposed to use it. 

From the Madras '* Spectator,” 24 December 1851. 

The progress of the Scottish Free Church Schools, ns evinced by the statistics brought 
forward at their examination last week, is exceedingly satisfactory. It proves how untenable 
are the fears of those who dread converting influences on the natives of the country, and how 
safely the Bible may be brought into contact with the rising 'generation of the heathen as a 
book of religious instruction. 

While the Government High School, with all its official recommendations and prospects, 
numbers a handful of scholars scarcely increasing, the Free Church Seminaries boast of a 
roll which includes 2,309, and this prosperity is unaffected, at least permanently, by the mis- 
sionary successes of the teachers. In former years we have had the pleasure of recording 
the encouraging experience of those agents, with reference to male converts, and can now 
speak as favourably of their endeavour on Irchalf of female pupils. 

Before June last, when several baptisms took place, the number of these Was 1«0. 

After those events, the withdrawals were so many that the attendance declined to 34 ; but 
the rise of scholars was so rapid, that they now amount to 210. Indisputably, therefore, 
the Missionary Schools have grown in favour rather than diminished, under the circum- 
stances of^coriversion. , 

There are also other indications of the acceptance wlntfh they find among the heathen. 

• We are told that natives come in to listen to the preaching in their own tongues, on the 
premises of the Free Church ; thut they show no repugnance to the instruction given, which 
is avowedly directed to their proselytism. , , 

This is highly satisfactory. When scholars abound, notwithstanding that fact, it is clear 
that scriptural tuition creates no obstacle of moment, and that it may safely be introduced, 
as a voluntary element, into the Government School. 


Note III. 

Article from the " Indian Mail,” under the head of “ Bengal.” 

Impurity of the populor Literature of Bengal. 

Ws ate aware that the popular standard of coarseness (iii popular literature) varies in dif- 
ffitfut ftgesattd different countries, and it would not be fair to refuse to Bengali books the 
benefit of a concession which is often made in favour ofEuropean wovks. But after making 
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every allowance, it must be owned that the former exceed the bounds of decency beyond all 
reasonable proportion. Gross obscenity, dark superstition, an extr&Vag&nt and hbrr^l^ tKkai^ 
vellousness, and frequent references to idolatry, form the principal ingredients Of sea 
soning which alone can render a book palatable to tho popular taste of Bengal. Nala and 
Damayanti is the only one that appears to form an exception. * 

Whilst the hooks which have already been reviewed form a comparatively bearable class,, 
we must now invite attention to a second and much larger class, which is deserving of 
unqualified condemnation. It cousists partly of mythological works and partly of amatory 
tales. The* libidinous doings of Krishna and his adulterous consort Radhfi, are the subject 
of different productions ; some are paraphrases of parts of the Bhagavat Purina ancl the 
jVlah&bhiirata; whilst in others the same materials are worked up into different shapes, 
according to the taste of each writer. Two work3, both entitled Panchali, which contain 
other mythological ►lories, in addition to those of RhdhS. and Krishna, arc, if possible, worse 
than the former. We suspect that these mythological works are more extensively read than 
any other books, because Radhh and Krishna are favourite deities with a great majority of 
the inhabitants of Bengal, The character of these objects of worship is so vile, that those 
• who describe it feel it necessary to apologize for it, by urging the plea that Krishna, being 
lord of the world, was not subject to those laws of morality whichCbiortals are bound to 
obey. But reason and experience unite in proving that his example lias a frightfully con- 
taminating power, and that the natives of Bengal will never cease to be addicted to pro- 
fligacy until Krishna shall cease to be the object of their worship, their thoughts and their 
affections. Siva, who is the favourite god of the higher classes, and Durga, or Kali, the 
national deity of Bengal, are about as licentious as Krishna and ll&dh&. •' 

It was the writer’s intention to have examined some twenty amatory tales submitted to 
him ; but this task was too revolting. A trial was made of two or three; we do not remem- 
ber a more repulsive occupation. The tales are,’ for the most part, wretched imitations of 
Bidya and Snndar. It is almost impossible to conceive anything more truly horrible than 
some pages of these volumes; they must utterly pollute the imagination of those by whom 
they are read, or to whom they are recited by strolling singers. 

Impossible as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that the Bengali (or Hindu) mind has 
discovered depths of proflicacy lower still than those already pointed out. There are pam- 
phlets for sale in the Calcutta bazaars, written for the express purpose of reducing bestiality 
to a systematic theory. Had we not seen them we could not have believed in their existence. 
The mind of Milton’s or Klopstock’s Satan, and even that of Gdthc’u Mephistopheles, 
would have revolted with horror from all contact with such defiling abominations. The pub- 
lication and sale of such books, and of engravings of an equally filthy character, ought 
unquestionably to be proscribed as a crime, and punished as such by the rulers of the land. 
We believe many Hindus would thank them for doing it. 

ft is an instructive fact, that the inculcation of vice in these obscene books is invariably 
perpetrated under the screen of the national religion. The title-page prominently exhibits 
the names of some of the popular divinities. The book itself always opens with a formal 
invocation of two or three of them, and almost every new section commences with a 
prayer. 

When all these things are considered, the repugnance to the education of females, so uni- 
versally prevalent amongst the natives, will cease to excite surprise. The idea prevails (and 
there is much truth in it) that female education must lead to the perusal of such horrible 
books by female readers. — Calcutta Review . 


Note IV. 

From the Discourse on the Death of Professor Henderson, of Bombay, by- 
DR. Wilson, President of the Bombay Literary Society. 

He saw that the capacity of English reading conferred on multitudes was not in general 
turned to the account of perusing our best authors. He witnessed a relaxation ofjJie fetters 
of ignorance, without the imposition of the restraints of truth. He found a general contempt 
of religion beginning to prevail, as the consequence of its neglect in the Government semi- 
naries of India. He discovered a spirit of unbecoming rivalry existing between these insti- 
tutions and those of a better character ; and, without being able exactly to draw a line of 
distinction between the essential and merely incidental evils of the system with which he 
was connected, he came to the conclusion, that to be really and extensively useful, it must, 
undergo a radical change. 

At present I speak as a witness and not as an advocate of party views. I am able to con- 
firm and illustrate my testimony by quoting his own words. The following is an extract 
from the first letter which I received from him after my arrival in Britain : — 

“ Since you left Bombay the Board of Education has greatly extended its operations, and 
is preparing for still greater things. An accomplished Englishman has been placed in charge 
of the English school at Surat ; my young friend and former pupil at Edinburgh, Robert 
Mackey, has been placed in charge at Tanna ; the most talented of the late Normal scho- 
lars have been retained on high salaries, as assistants in the central English school bej$. 
English schools, taught by Natives, have been commenced in many places in the Mbfbssil, 

and all the schools opened by English gentlemen in the Fort are numerously attended. Again, 

.... ,■ . , 
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all the Native school* here, and throughout the Presidency, have been greatly improved, 
ami placed under efficient superintendence. Lectures are given in Marathi and Gujarati by 
Bill Shastri and others, for the benefit of Native school masters ; a series of treatises, schooU 
books and maps, is in the course of preparation and translation for the Native schools; 
and Mr. Hnrkness, Mr. Eisdale and Bui Shastri annually visit every district in the Presi- 
dency on their respective tours of inspection. Tire operations in the other Presidencies seem 
to be on as great, if not a greater scale, and in the same spirit. Now, what is to be the 
result of all this ? A very great movement in one direction or another, at no remote period, 
is manifestly inevitable; but will it be for good or for evil ? On that subject I must confess 
to you, that my opinions have of late undergone a complete change. You know I never 
cordially approved of the Government plan of education ; hut of lute, and I may say exactly 
in proportion as I myself thought more solemnly on the truths of Christianity, and made 
them the subject of conversation with educated Natives, the more convinced have 1 become 
of the evil tendency of the system which has hitherto been pursued, and the necessity of 
strenuous exertion in opposition to it, by all who have at heart the enlargement of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, or even ihe tranquillity of India and the safety of the British empire. The 
Government, in fact, do#s not know what it is doing. No doubt it is breaking down those 
superstitions, and dispersing those mists, which, by creating weakness and disunion, faci- 
litated the conquest of the? country ; but, instead of substituting any useful truth or salu- 
tary principles, for the ignorance and false principles which they remove, they are only 
facilitating the dissemination of the most pernicious errors, and the most demoralizing and 
revolutionary principles. 1 have been appalled by discovering the extent to which atheisti- 
cal and deiatical writings, together with disaffection to the British Government and hatred 
to the British name, have spread and are spreading among those who have been educated 
in Government schools, or are now in the service of Government. The direction of the 
Government system of education is rapidly filling into the hands of astute Brahmins, whom 
you know, and who know how to take advantage of such a state of things, and at the same 
time to strengthen themselves by an alliance with Parsi and Mussulman prejudices; while 
the European gentlemen who still remain nominally at the head of the system, know nothing 
of the under-currents which pervade the whole, or consider themselvesVs bound, either by 
principle or policy, not to make any exertions in favour of Christian truth, while the pro- 
fessed object of the Government is to give secular instruction only. Now, wlrat is required 
•n order to counteract the tendency of such a system ? To enlighten the public at home, 
particularly those vrilo have most influence in East Indian affairs) by laying the real state of 
the case before them, appeals to me to be the first thing required. The whole subject of 
Government education requires to be reconsidered, and in the spirit of the age. But still 1 
do not think that Government instruction ought ever to be regarded as one of the principal 
means of Christianizing India. It may be so organized as not to counteract that object, and 
even to co-operate in a subordinate degree ; hut the main dependence must always be placed 
upon faithful, efficient and zealous missionaries, Kuiopcau and Native.” 

The letter from which I extract this passage is dated 31 >t October 1843. The testimony 
which it gives is worthy of attention, and, what is more, it will command attention both 
here and elsewhere. It is that of a close and impartial observer, and a competent judge. 
1 invite all parties connected with the Government Schools in India to reflect on its import. 

Mr. Henderson at one time intended to mciuorisilise the Government of India about a 
change in its educational system. He came to the conclusion, however, that the most 
suitable testimony which he could give respecting it was, like that of Mr. Robert Money, 
formerly Secretary to the Native Education Society, the abandonment of it altogether. 

This article was prepared before the following was communicated, which too strongly con- 
firms the view's expressed above to be withheld. 

Mr. Robert C. Money, a distinguished member of the civil service of Bombay, for several 
years Secretary- to the Native Education Society, in a very able Memoir on the Education of 
the Natives of India, which he drew up in the year 1832, for the Earl of Clare, the Governor 
of Bombay, and which ivill probably be found in the records of the Government for that 
year, expressed the result of his long and close observation of the system of education 
pursued by the authorities both at Bombay and in Bengal. Take some brief extracts: — 

u I have without a doubt on my own mind come to the conclusion that this system can 
never make the Natives under our rule more moral or better aflected towards the British 
Government. 

# # * # * 

u If the lovers of good order, and of the real happiness of society in Europe, think that 
the present measures, which give the people a literary and scientific education only, most 
ruinous to all correct and moral principle, how much more should we dread the introduc- 
tion of a similar practice into this country ? 

* # * * # 

41 Far worse than a high acquirement of knowledge, unaccompanied by religious instruc- 
tion, is superficial education with the same exception ; and this is the more to be dreaded, 
as the inevitable consequence of the present method of education in India, from the habits 
and manners of the Natives.” 

# * # * * 

Mr. Money quotes the opinion of a gentleman of Calcutta, who took a lead in the edu- 
cation of the young of that city : 

“ Among the Natives here may be enumerated three grand classes; first, those who have 
an English education, aud in their manners emulate the English, and have also embraced 
the most repulsive forms of English infidelity.” lie then notices the other classes, ami adds, 
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AppmUnV. 


Note V. 

To the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company, London. 

The humble Memorial of the undersigned Christian Inhabitants of the Presi- 
dency of M.idras: 

«■ 7 

Respectfully showeth, 

1. That your memorialists; are the representatives of a portion of the European and East 
Indian inhabitants living within the territories of the Madras Presidency, and forming part 
of the subjects of the Crown of Great I'rituin, not in the covenanted service of the East 
India Company. Some of them are employed in the several departments of Government, 
and the remainder are engaged in mercantile and legal pursuits, trade and other occupations 
in this country. 

2. That on the extension to this Presidency, by a resolution of the Madras Government, 
dated 2Hth June Js45, of the important order of the Governor general of India, declaring 
that educated persons alone shall be eligible for employment in the public service, it 
appealed to several friends of education at Madras highly desirab'c that means should be 
devised to afford to all their fellow Christians, whether Natives, East Indians or Europeans, 
the means of obtaining in the country a superior, sound, Christian education, especially as 
the notification of the Covemor-geueiul pi -cod every individual, whether educated in si 
Government or u private school, on tlu; same footing in regard to his eligibility for public 
employment.. This appeared, to them a deriiU-.ratum, as no institution at the Prc-ideney 
offered to Christians the opportunity of obtaining that measure of liberal education to 
enable them to compete with their Hindu and M ihominedan fellow subjects, and which the 
two latter possessed in the Government educational establishment at Madras. 

n. That vour memorialists were in consequence constituted into n committee of manage* 
meat for watching over their interests in connexion with the cause of education at Madras, 
and for providing for the deficiency which now unhappily exists in this respect at this 
Presidency. 

4. That in furtherance of this object, it ivas proposed to found a collegiate institution on 
Protestant Christian principles, and towards the establishment of which contributions were 
invited from all c lasses of the community. 

5. That the proposal for such an establishment met with a generous response from the 
Christian public of this Presidency, and the contributions received on this account., and 
which have been funded, now amount to upwards of 120,000 rupees. In addition, annual 
subscriptions, to the amount of 8,000 rupees, have been promised in further aid of this 
object, the greater part, of which, it is believed, will be available, should the projected insti- 
tution be established. 

0. That your memorialists, satisfied that private exertion alone is insufficient to secure the 
desired end, and that individual contributions, however liberal and encouraging, cannot 
ensure perpetuity to any project of the above character, especially in this country, sought 
the aid and countenance of the State, as the only legitimate source which could afford that 
support and protection essentially necessary for its safe establishment. 

Your memorialists were emboldened to take this step from its being recognized and acted 
upon by the Home Government of Great Ihitain and in all Her Majesty’s colonies, that the 
aid afforded by the State in the cause of education shall be proportioned and made depen- 
dent on the amount ot private contribution received for such a purpose ; a nil accordingly 
your memorialists confined their application to Government to such an amount of assistance 
from the £tUc as they thnmselved could raise from private and individual contributions from 
the residents of the country. 

7. That your memorialists were further encouraged in making this application, from its 
being a stipulation of the present Indian Charter, that from the revenues of the country a 
specified amount shall be appropriated for the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people of India, and that from this portion the sum of 50,000 rupees per annum has been 
set aside for the cause of education under this Presidency. Your memorialists further beg 
to state, that only a moiety of this sum has been annually devoted to education for the last 10 
years, and that the accumulations arising from the giants cf preceding years, and the 
balances of the lust 10 years, amounting to a large sum, now remain in the general treasury 
of this Presidency. 

8. That, 


H In regard to the evil above stated, English schools without religion have done immediate 
evil, an4 »c.iive future good problematical. These young men make a great, noise; but are 
giddy, wiki and rerMraa.” . . > 

The- testimony of a native gentleman in Calcutta, noticing these evils, is remarkable, as 
quoted by Mr. Money: 

“ Natural religion has been carefully excluded from places of instruction, and the tree of 
error and moral depravity has been planted thereby.” 

He concludes by remarking, 

“ It has been a curious error to attribute the British power in India as hitherto depend- 
ing on the popular breath. Public opinion is only at this present moment assuming a form. 
Its scattered fragments were formerly powerless,, and hud not the means of uniting with any 
efficiency. It has now a press, and, as education increases, it will gradually put on its great 
strength.” 
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8. That, in pursuance of the object in view, your memorialists, in conjunction with their 
fellow-countrymen, memorialized the Government of Madras, and subsequently your 

^Honourable Court., for the bestowal of such a tyrant from the above fund us may appear 
deniable! and necessary ; but, they regret to add, without success up to the pre^eilt period. 

9. Your memorialists con? identic that, by their preceding acts above enumerated, they 
have established a legitimate claim to assistance from the State, in fuvtheianer of the object 
they have in view, and as the funds already raised are insufficient to accomplish that object, 
feel they have no alternative but again to appeal to your Honourable Comt, and respect- 
fully to solicit a reconsideration of the matter, especially as they are now able to adduce the 
proceedings of the Government of the North-West Provinces as recommendatory of their 
own case; the principle of State-aid they«solicit in the causa of education, having been 
recognised and acted upon by the Lieutenant-governor of I hat. Presidency, •with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, of India and your Honourable. Court. 

10. From the notification put forward by the Lieutenant-governor of those Provinces, and 
bearin': date the 9th February 1850, it is staled, that the scheme of education propounded 
by that Government contemplates the drawing forth of the energies of tin: people of India 
for their own improvement, rather than actively supplying to them the means of instruction 
at the cost of Government. Persuasion, assistance and encouragement, arc the means to be 
chiefly employed : the poor to be pcisuuded to combine for the support of a teacher; the 
rich to bo encouraged to support schools for their poorer brethren; and the whole to be 
matured and carried forward by Government assistance, encouragement and supiiviskm, 
proportionate to wlmt the people themselves arc. able to do in this matter. 

11. The said notification further stales, that operations in the spirit of (Iris scheme have 
already been partially commenced ; and the introduction of the system into eight districts, 
therein eiiumenilod, lias received the sanction and authority of your Honourable Court. 

12. Your memorialists arc quite satisfied that the Government alone cannot be expected 
to unde* take, the entire charge of popular education, because the expense would far exceed 
its resources ; hut as the education of the people must not he neglected, and as the sum 
available from the State for educational purposes is limited, the e fforts of the Government, 
combined with those of the community, will go far to accomplish the benevolent and noble 
object your Honourable Court lias in view, in sanctioning the measures of the Lieutenant- 
governor of the North-West Provinces. Wherever this plan lias been tried, whetbc i in ling- 
land or in Her Majesty’s colonial possessions, or in India, it has proved eminently success- 
ful, and the results have invariably been of a satisfactory and cheering nature. 

15. Emboldened by the dewlopement. of the present views and intentions of Government, 
and which for the first t ime have been officially promulgated in this country, that the assistance 
and encouragement of Government are to he afforded to all private attempts, whether made 
by individual or combined efforts, for the promotion of popular education in this, country, 
your memorialists respectfully and earnestly crave to be admitted to u participation of the 
benefits held out in the notification already adverted to, and which, it is authoritatively stated, 
has received the sanction of your Honourable Court. 

14. In conclusion, your memorialists beg respectfully to state, that they arc fully prepared 
to subject the proposed Collegiate Institution to (he supervision of Government officers, to 
the extent provided for in the notification of the 9th February last, so far as ^ocular educa- 
tion is concerned, and to include such branches of instruction as may be embraced in the 
Government plan of operations ; and that official visitors shall be allowed to exam inn the 
school periodically, with reference to those departments of secular knowledge, provided for 
in the Government scheme. Your memorialists only think it necessary to add, that the 

E ased Institution will be open to all classes of the community — Native, Fast Indian and 
>peau ; and that none will be excluded from a participation of its benefits and advan- 
tages, who conform to the rules that will govern the establishment, the principles of which 
arc clearly stated in the Prospectus of the proposed College hereto annexed, and to which 
your memorialists respectfully beg to refer your Honourable Court. 

And your memorialists, us in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

Madras, 21st September 1850. 


Appendix F, 


Prospectus of the proposed College. 


It is proposed to attempt the establishment of a Protestant Christian Institution for Edu- 
cation, upon the following basis : — 

First. That it is the object of the Institution to provide a superior and sound Christian 
education, approaching, as nearly as circumstances will admit, to a collegiate education. By 
sound Christian education is to bo understood, religious instruction on all points (without 
reference to ecclesiastical government) common to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church ol 
England, and to the Confessions of Faith of the Church of Scotland, and of the whole body 
of the reformed Protestant Churches of Europe. 


Second . T hat the Institution is designed primarily for Protestant Christians, Native, East 
Indian and European, born iu India, but open, with such limitations alone as shall be neces- 
sary to secure the primary object, to all other classes. 

Third . That the Institution shall be under the charge of a Principal, who may be a 
member of any Protestant Church, and shall be a graduate of one of the Universities of the 
United Kingdofn. 

(20. Aph.) 41.2 fourth. 
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Fourth. That, in order to secure for students of the less wealthy classes the means of 
continuing under instruction for a sufficient peiiod. Scholarships shall be immediately 
founded. 

fifth- That the funds shall be ^vested in a lx>dy of nine Trustees, either in Government 
securities, or, if four-filths of the Trustees concur, in land. 

Sixth. The Trustees shall have the appointment of Principal and Masters, and the general 
direction and management of the Institution, with power to fill up vacancies in their 
number. « 


Appendix (B.) 


Copy of a Letter from the Her. C. M. Banerjea to a Member of Parliament. 

Your speech, on Mr. Homes’ motion for the Indian Committee, contains a sentiment 
which I have long held inyself with regard to Government interference with the propagation 
of Christianity in India, i venture, therefore, to obtrude a few remarks on that subject. 
I think your maxiin of non-interference with the dissemination of Christianity a very sound 
one, both as regards policy and religion. I say policy, because it would be very difficult 
for Government to mauage missions, and the system would soon degenerate into one of 
simony and jobbery ; I add religion, for l do not find any authority in the New Testament 
for preachers of the Gospel living on free quarters in heathen lands, where they labour for 
the propagation of the truth. Such the case would be, if Government spent public funds 
on the maintenance of missions. It would uo longer be to offer wine aud milk, without 
money and without price. 

But if you excuse the presumption and the intrusion, we have some reasons for com- 
plaining that your Governments do not keep the even balance between various opinions, 
the maintenance of which you so correctly defined to be the duty of a Government. Not 
that those who are in charge of your Governments are hostile to Christianity, or wanting 
in that high degree of honour which constitutes true dignity ; by no means. I cannot 
conceive men more honourable in their appreciation of what is right — more anxious to do 
what is good — more desirous of discharging their trust in conformity w/tli God’s will, than 
those who have the management of the Government here. But certain systems have 
insensibly grown up, which, unless curbed by the high hand of power, will practically 
destroy the even balance of which you spoke in the House of Commons. 

I. There is still interference with idolatry in the country. On this point, the missionaries 
have put forth a pamphlet, and I will therefore add nothing more. 

II. In the education department, while you are so jealous of the least interference with 
Christianity, you scruple not, in your Sanscrit and Mahommedan Colleges, to teach and 
inculcate the principles of the Hindu and Mahommedan religions : the Hindu Shusters and 
Mahommedan theological books being used as class-books in those institutions. That the 
inculcation of Hindu and Mahommedan law requires the U3C of those hooks is an especial 
pleading that may palliate, hut not justify, the disturbance of the even balance in favour 
of false religious. The palliation itself loses its virtue when it is remembered that the 
especial pleadings of Christian advocates are disregarded when they endeavour to disturb 
the even balance in favour of the Gospel. 

III. In the. most important educational establishment, the Hindu College of Calcutta, 
Ciiiistinn Natives are not allowed to receive the advantages of education. This is practically 
putting Native Christianity at an immense discount: the invidious exclusion is felt as a 
great grievance. I have two nephews, who, if my brother had not embraced Christianity, 
wouhfhave entered the Hindu College, like their father and myself; but because they are 
Christum*, they are debarred from the benefit of the College. I have a third nephew, sou 
of mv sister, who with iier husband is a heathen ; and be is studying in the Hindu College. 
You may say this is a trifling thing, not fit to be brought to the notice of a Director. 
It may be a trifling tiling, but trifling things, when summed up, become important, and 
how can one say that this disability, connived at aud tolerated by Government, is 'not 
retarding conversions in many instances ? I know my brother considers it no small trial 
that he cannot, place his sons in the Hindu College. As far as general education is con- 
cerned, we consider that to ho the most suitable institution for native lads. 

But the Hindu College not only refuses to admit converts, but also expels those who 
having been duly admitted are led'to embrace Christianity afterwards. A most distressing 
case occurred a year or two ago of a boy being expellee! from the Hindu College because 
of iris conversion. He is now in a fair way of being very much degenerated intellectually. 
A Native teacher also was obliged to withdraw from the Hindu College because he embraced 
Christianity. 

IV. While Brahmins and Mollahs, as ministers of their respective systems, are not dis- 
qualified for service iu the educational department, Christian ministers arc so practically. 
There is a strong feeling in t'ie Governors of the country, that no Christian minister can be 
appointed to any public college. The Rev. A. W. Wallis was, indeed, appointed by Mr. 
Thomason as Principal of the Benares College. He was accidentally superseded. But I 

have 
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-have heard from members of the Council of Education, that Mr. Wallis’s appointment 
would never have been suffered by the Court of Directors, who have forbidden the appoint- 
ment of clergymen, even as members of local committees and of the Council of Education. 
These disabilities certainly destroy that even balance which should be maintained between 
the different opinions which divide the population ; but here are certain advantages which 
the State withholds from Christianity, though it allows them to othur religions. Excuse the 
liberty with which I have made these remarks. 

w Bold is the task when subjects, grown too wise, 

Instruct their monarch where his error lies.” 

Rut I will be bold still. No servant of Government fears, in hft private capacity, to assist 
and encourage in the propagation of his faith, save its Christian servants. Members of 
Council, and civilians of any standing, are apprehensive in many instances that the Court of 
Directors will be displeased with them if they league themselves with missionary societies. 
This feeling has grown of late, in consequence of a despatch which was sent by the Court, 
though not insisted on. This is not even balance ; it is interference with a vengeance. In 
order to keep up the even balance, it is necessary there should be complete Christian eman- 
cipation, and that the authorities in England should instruct the local governments that no 
disability of any kind should attach to a man, lay or clerical, because ol his religion, in any 
department of the State ; nor should Government allow any portion of its subjects to b« 
excluded from any public institution by reason of his faith. When this complete emancipa- 
tion is granted, we will say that the Government keeps up an even balance in matters of 
religion. Until then, we mast declare that Christianity is at. a discount in many public 
institutions. 

I hope you will not be offended with the freedom I have taken, but rather use your vast 
influence m removing our disabilities. It is a long time since I wrote to you last, and I am 
therefore somewhat apprehensive that you will consider this as an intrusion. I am now 
resident in Bishop’s College, as one of its professors. There is a large field for work here ; 
the tuition of students, the superintendence of the missions, tho preparation of vernacular 
books and tracts, the duties of the chapel, and, with me individually, the care of my Corn- 
wallis-square flock, of which I still retain charge at the Bishop’s request ; all these press 
heavily on our time and attention. 


Appendix (C.) 


[Translation from the original in the Tamil Language.] 

To the Right Honourable the English Houses of Parliament. 

The humble Petition of the Christian Inhabitants of several Villages in the 
Talooks of Kullcyoor, Shermadavy and Nangungery, in the Zillah of Tinnevelly, 
South India, — 

Humbly showeth. 

That your petitioners arc grateful for the benefits they have received for their souls anti 
bodies in consequence of the removal of the darkness of heathenism from these parts, through 
the providence of our Lord and the generous assistance of the people of Europe; and your 

E itiliouers have ventured to write this humble petition, being desirous to acquaint your 
onourable House with some of the deeds which are being done in support of heathenism and 
in injustice to the poor by the Honourable Company who are the Christian rulers of this 
district, under our gracious Queen ; therefore we humbly pray you that you would of your 
clemency give ear to the following facts : — 

I. In former times, heathen kings released their pagodas from the payment of land revenue, 
and with the income of those lands erected temples and steeples, and established therein 
•certain annual festivals. In like manner, the Company sanction the withholding of those 
-land taxes, and receive the accounts, and then pay over the receipts for the purpose of 
maintaining the daily sacrifices and the festivals, and also for the purpose of repairing 
therewith the temples and steeples which have decayed through age, and, on the 
petition of the people, for the re-establishment of devil -worship in places where it has long 
ceased to lie performed. In consequence, the heathen arc led to believe that the Christian 
Company are persuaded that these idols are truly gods. Moreover, although heathen kings 
in their days contributed large sums to their idol temples, the Christian Company’, though 
they have governed these parts thus long, have released no Christian churches from payment 
of land tax, and have contributed not the smallest sum towards the erection of such churches 
as have been erected iu this zillah, while they do assist in establishing idolatry. 

II. There are in this zillah, under the authority of the Company, 43 talook cutcheries. 
In these the officers, peons and accountants amount to about 1,500 persons, hurther, them 
are four collectors’ and assistant ool lectors’ cutcheries, and in these the office-bearers amount 
to 150 persons; four peshgar and police ameens’ cutcheries, with 40 officers; three small 
debt moonsiffs’ cutcheries, with 30 officers; one criminal cutchcry, with 40 officers; one 
session court cutchcry, with 30 officers ; 20 gaol peons, about 70 saltpnns officers : total, 
(*20. ApP.) 4l3 about 
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about 1,880 native office-bearers. With the exception of two Christian writers only, who 
have heen bronchi down hither from the north, all these officers are heathen, a few of them 
being Mahouiiufii-uis. In consequence of the Company appointing all these heathen>;the 
inhabitants suffer much loss and injustice ; viz. 

1. Because these persons have not the fear of God, the people do not receive justice ; not 
having the fear of God, and being ignorant also of a future life, and the account they have 
to give to God,, they look only for the good things of this life, not caring for justice or injus- 
tice; they seek to perforin their duties only according to their own pleasure, and care not 
whether ilie people receive justice nr injustice. 

These olTii ers, giving way to covetousness, wilfully act contrary to justice. When some 
of the people- have been bfcuteu cr wounded, or when thieves have assembled by night, burnt 
down houses and on- emitted robberies, and when the injured persons make their complaint 
in the cuteheries, these officers not only ask how much money they are willing to give them 
for making the depositions of the witnesses appear to establish or overthrow the ••use, but 
also sometimes, when the defendants have given them more money tiitm. the others, the 
defendants, having wounded some one of their own party, are induced to make it false com plaint 
to that effect, and to prove it, and in consequence those who have been really injured are 
themselves punished unjustly. Again, the complaints of both parties are sometimes reported 
to the Collector as unfounded. Further, the officers about the Collectors, being also 
covetous, when an appeal is made, although the Collector is willing to do justice, justice is 
nevertheless not obtained. Whoever gives the officers the most money , whether their cause 
is righteous or unrighteous, they alone, reap the benefit. Without money, it is a lure thing 
to obtain justice , 

3. In consequence of heathen alone holding office, all castes of the people are not allowed 
even to enter the cutchery to make their complaints. Inasmuch as Brahmins and other 
high caste men alone la>l*l office, persons of their caste alone are permitted to enter the 
courts and formally to make, their complaints, and to obtain assistance. Low caste people, 
such as shunars, pa liars, pari a is, sakkittiyars, seminars, washermen and barbers, &c., mo 
prevented from entering. When these men receive injustice, they are obliged to take their 
complaints in their handstand, standing at a distance, to call out, as men invoke God, 
saying, u Swamiy, Swamiy.” If the re happen to be a benevolently disposed person at hand, 
he will enter the cutchery and announce the man’s cry. Sometimes their complaint will by 
this means be received shortly, otherwise the man has . to wait a day or two before it is 
received. In the meantime, if the person complained of is a high cu*te man, he enters, gives 
the officers a bribe, and evades justice ; he also then makes a false complaint, and puts him- 
self into the position of the other. Moreover, when low caste witnesses are examined, 
whether in the case of wounding, beating, murder, theft, and such like, or in a case affecting 
lands, the witness is obliged to stand sit a great distance, and if, in the course of examina- 
tion, a high caste man comes near, the witness is obliged to run off to a greater distance ; 
and thus while he says ode thing, the others write another, and consequently justice fails. 
This state of things takes place every day in each of the thirteen talook cuteheries. 

Moreover, in consequence of low caste people being refused admission into the cuteheries, 
the moneys, they have to pay they arc obliged to give into the hands of high caste people, and 
stand themselves outside ; and thus, in consequence of the moneys not being paid, they 
frequently suffer the loss of it. This is a thing of nol rare occurrence. 

4. Documents are clandestinely substituted by these office-bearers. In this zilluh many 
persons are without education. When such persons give evidence in the courts upon com* 
plaints, and at the close of their examination are required to subscribe their deposition, 
because they cannot write, they put their mark thereto ; then when the office-bearers have 
received bribes, they tear this up, and substitute an unmeaning one for it, and after attaching 
to this a similar mark, they make* their report accordingly. In consequence of this, also, 
there is u failure of justice. 

5. These olfice-beaiers perform their duties on Sundays: while the Lord in the fourth 
commandment commands that- not even a beast shall work ou the Sabbath, the Christian 
Company’s servants hold cutchery. With the exception of the six cuteheries, namely, the. 
Collectors, the tim e Assistants, "the Criminal Court and the Session Court, all the other 
cuteheries carry on business, and it often happens that Christians are thus troubled oil that 
day. In this way these men bringdown the wrath of God upon this portion of Her gracious 
Majesty's dominions. 

6. By the instrumentality of these office-bearers, obstacles arc placed in the way of the 
diffusion of Christianity, ’flic Merasdars of this zillali, and the inhabitants of their villages 
who have the possession of their lands and palmyra trees, pay yearly a certain revenue. 
The Reveuue Board lias issued an order, that the possessions of these people shall not be 
taken from them. When these villagers, either upon hearing the preaching of the reverend 
the missionaries or their catechists, or upon the teaching of some of their friends who are 
already Christians, are ready to embrace Christianity, the Merasdars threaten to take away 
their lands and palmyra trees from them, and thus compel them to fall away from Chris-' 
tianitv. If they refuse to listen to them, they unjustly complain in the cutchery. that 
a * these people, who had previously worked for hire, by having gone over to Christianity, 
seek to deprive us of our lands and trees.” The Tusildars and their officers, being heathen, 
become full of false zeal, and report to the Collector that these people have recently taken 
possession of the lands and palmyras of the Merasdars, and thus they ruin the living of 
these people. . If then the Christians appeal to the Collectors, since all but himself in his 
court, are heathens, and he not thoroughly understanding the language of the country, some- 
times justice and sometimes injustice follows. Thus several, wno t have recently Jollied 

Christianity* 
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Christianity, losing their living, fall away from the faith. Some, innm^iutdy on joining 
Christianity the Merasdars beat and rob their houses; and when justice ifrilot done them in 
the Talook Courts, if they appeal to the Session Court, even there^ though the heathen 
office-bearers, justice fails. ■ ' ' .f* 7 . 

If it were under .the government of heathen lungs that thi^vjni^aticc \y^cue shown to 
Christians, it would not be a wonder; but that under the gov^rrament qfrCliristians and 
their servants, Christians should sutler injustice, and that by their means it he inc reuse of 
Christianity is prevented, is to us a matter of astonishment. Besides tbe-^hove-iuentioned 
matters, if we wore to mention the many forms of injustice in the Criminal and Judges 
Courts, we should greatly increase their bulk. If the cause of the above six grievances, 
namely, the 1,880 heathen office-bearers, had an admixture of even a fourth of Christians 
among* them, these evils could not exist in this zillali. ^ 

III. In former limes, the heathen rulers of this y.illah established certain Anin Sattirams 
(i. e, travellers* houses, where they are provided gratuitously with food), but passing over 
the great mass of the poor, they provided only for those whom they considered their gods, 
viz., the Brahmins. The Company, also, in like manner provide only for the Brahmins 
and some few Soodras, and leave the really poor and sick without any provision. Thus 
the Oomjftny, by feeding the rich Brahmins, have made themselves partakers of the institu- 


tions of those heathen kin£fc. In this zillah, the Brahmins amount to - -■ 51,506 
While the Soodras amount to - - - - 680,790 

Shanars - - - - - - - - - - 176,640 

Pallars - - - - - - - ' - - - 145,683 

Pa riars - -- -- -- -- -- 71,061 

Sukkilysirs --------- - 18,378 

Mahommcduiis - 76,346 

Christians, including Roman Catholics - 80,945 

Making together, 1,302,345. 


Thus the rich Brahmins alone, who only amount to 51,56G, have charitable food provided 
for them, while the 1 , -CO, 738 of the other castes, with a very few exceptions, though they 
be ever so poor, have no provision whatever made for them. 

Tims, since the Company assist idolatry, and by withholding all offices from Christians, 
give place to so much injustice in this zillah, and withhold the charities of Sattirams, &c., 
from all the low-caste people, and bestow them only on Brahmins, we have considered it our 
duty to acquaint your Right honour able Houses of Parliament with these things, and we 
beseech you to consult together, and to come to your conclusion on the subject. And there- 
fore your petitioners, putying for these things, wish you many salaams. 

•South India, 

Tiimevelly Zillah, in the Government of Madras, 

March 18th, 1833. 

[Here follow the subscriptions of 501 Native Christian 
householders, inhabitants of 47 villages.] 
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